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PREFACE. 


In  this  Third  Volume  of  the  Architectural  Magazine^  we  have 
introduced  a  Summary  View  of  the  Progress  of  Architecture  in 
Britain  and  other  countries  during  the  past  year ;  and  we  mean 
to  give  a  similar  article  annually.  We  have  omitted  the  Alpha- 
betical Index  at  the  end  of  the  Volume,  as  unnecessary ;  having 
in  the  Table  of  Contents  included  all  the  side  headings  to  ar- 
ticles throughout  the  Work;  and  also  given  an  Alphabetical 
List  of  the  Buildings  described  or  referred  to. 

Witli  our  next  Volume,  we  mean  to  introduce  an  article,  en- 
titled <^  Professional  Precedents,"  which  will  include  Forms  of 
Specifications,  Estimates,  Data,  Desiderata,  &c.,  for  buildings 
of  every  kind,  public  and  private.  It  has  been  suggested  to 
us,  that  such  an  article  will  be  extremely  useful  for  young 
architects,  and  for  builders  and  other  tradesmen  connected  with 
Architecture,  who  reside  in  the  country ;  and,  as  the  materials 
for  the  preparation  of  such  articles  can  only  be  supplied  by  men 
in  extensive  practice,  we  invite  all  those  who  have  the  prosperity 
of  Architecture  at  heart,  and  are  friendly  to  this  Magazine,  to 
lend  us  their  assistance,  and  to  send  us  copies  of  the  kind  of 
documents  to  which  we  allude. 

We  have  it  also  in  contemplation,  to  supply,  quarterly  or  half- 
yearly,  Lists  of  the  Prices  of  Building  Materials  and  Labour  in 
London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and,  perhaps,  some  other  places ; 
provided  we  can  find  correspondents  who  will  undertake  to  con- 
tribute this  information.  For  this  purpose,  we  earnestly  invite 
the  cooperation  of  surveyors,  in  London,  and  in  every  part  of 
the  country;  because,  unless  we  obtain  this,  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  carry  our  intentions  into  effect. 

In  this  Volume  we  have  devoted  a  separate  article  to  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects ;  and,  in  our  next,  we  mean  to 
have  a  similar  article  for  the  Architectural  Society,  trusting  to 
the  continued  kindness  and  liberality  of  the  officers  of  both 
Societies  for  enabling  us  to  do  so. 
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IV  PREFACE. 

The  advantages  which  are  resulting  from  Architectural  So- 
cieties in  the  metropolis  will,  no  doubt,  soon  lead  to  the  insti- 
tution of  similar  societies  in  our  provincial  towns  ;  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  reflect  on  the  benefits  which  have  resulted  to  the 
country,  with  regard  to  agriculture  and  horticulture,  from  the 
establishment  of  provincial  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies, 
to  be  convinced  that  Provincial  Architectural  Societies  will  ad- 
vance architectural  improvement  in  a  ratio  altogether  unpre- 
cedented in  this  or  in  any  other  country.  How  greatly  this  will 
contribute  to  the  comforts  of  every  class  of  society,  and  how 
much  it  will  add  to  the  cultivated  character  and  scenic  beauty  of 
the  country  generally,  it  is  delightful  to  contemplate. 

Where  Provincial  Architectural  Societies  are  about  to  be  esta- 
blished, we  w^ould  suggest  the  idea  of  combining  with  them  other 
local  subjects  connected  with  the  art,  so  as  to  include  not  only 
what  relates  to  the  improvement  of  streets,  drainage,  sewerage, 
&c.,  which  may  be  considered  as  belonging  legitimately  to  Archi- 
tecture, but  to  extend  their  views  to  the  ornamenting  of  streets 
by  planting  trees;  and  to  the  formation  or  improvement  of 
public  walks,  public  gardens,  zoological  gardens,  cemeteries, 
baths,  and  other  places  conducive  to  health,  recreation,  or  orna- 
ment. The  Americans  have  an  Ornamental  Tree  Society,  the 
principal  object  of  which  is  to  plant  trees  in  public  squares, 
avenues,  roads,  cemeteries,  &c.  (see  Gar<L  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  207.) ; 
and,  in  Bavari#ti  committee  of  the  Bavarian  Agricultural  Society 
is  authorised  by  government  to  devise  improvements  in  the 
public  gardens  and  roads,  and  in  the  scenery  of  the  country 
generally.    In  a  note  below  *,  we  have  quoted  from  the  Gardena-^s 

*  "  Su^estiofu  fir  a  Society  for  pronwthig  the  Improvement  of  the  Public 
Tiute  in  Architectural  and  Rural  Scenery,  By  W.  S.  —  The  notice  (p.  20.)  of 
an  American  '  Ornamental  Tree  Society '  has  recalled  some  kleas  which  have 
long  floated  in  my  mind  as  to  the  great  desirableness  of  having  a  similar  society 
established  in  London,  where,  although  a  good  deal  has  been  done  towards  its 
embellislimcnt  by  trees,  so  much  in  this  respect  remains  yet  to  be  accom- 
plished. Who  that  has  a  genuine  love  of  nature  has  not  felt,  when  stumbling, 
m  one  of  the  narrow  streets  of  the  city,  on  an  old  elm,  gracefully  even  with  its 
soot-encrusted  foliage  breaking  the  monotonous  and  endless  vista  of  brick» 
almost  as  a  traveller  does  in  the  desert,  when  meeting  with  a  spring  and  its 
accompanying  date  trees  ?  and  has  not  been  as  much  mortified,  afler  another 
turn,  in  passing  a  second  churchyard,  which,  for  want  of  some  friendly  hand 
to  plant  a  tree  in  it,  is  an  eyesore  to  the  passer-by,  instead  of  a  relief  and 
refreshment  ?  Who,  again,  m  the  western  quarter  of  the  metropolis,  can  have 
fiuled  to  be  struck  by  the  excellent  effect  of  a  few  trees  judiciously  planted 
in  the  space  not  wanted  for  the  kitchen  area,  at  the  ends  of  the  corner  houses 
of  squares  and  large  streets  ?  and  to  have  remarked  how  forlorn  and  dis- 
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Magazine,  an  article  by  a  correspondent,  written  in  1835,  sug- 
gesting such  a  society  for  the  metropolis  as  we  would  recommend 


gustingthose  very  spaces  become,  even  though  railed  off,  as  they  generally 
are,  when  sufiered  to  remain  without  a  tree  or  shrub  ?  And,  lastly,  to  omit 
other  instances,  who  that  has  been  charmed  with  the  aspect  of  one  of  the 
squares  judiciously  planted  and  laid  out,  can  help  being  as  much  shocked  with 
the  bare  and  tasteless  way  in  which  others  are  still  suffered  to  remain  ? 

**  Now,  in  all  these  cases,  the  remarks  of  an  individual  would  have  little  or 
no  effect  in  extending  what  is  praiseworthy  and  rectifying  deficiencies,  though 
in  both  respects  it  is  evident  that  public  opinion,  directed  and  supported  by  a 
numerous  society,  might  accomplish  great  things,  and  render  London  incom- 
parably Qfiore  ornamented  by  trees  than  at  present,  including  the  planting  of 
parts  of  the  Regent's  Park  with  a  complete  collection  of  hardy  exotic  trees 
and  shrubs,  as  you  have  so  oflen  suggested :  while,  if  the  objects  of  this 
society  comprised  also,  as  I  should  strongly  recommend,  the  picturesque  (if 
the  term  may  be  here  allowed  generally,  such  as  criticising  tasteless  erections ; 
advising  the  general  application  of  stucco  or  cement  to  the  fronts  of  houses, 
instead  of  the  present  plan  of  attempting  to  restore  their  new  look  by  colour- 
ing and  pointing  [what  bricklayers  call  colouring  and  tuck  and  puck],  the 
effect  of  which  is  so  transitory ;  and  tinting  the  stuccoed  parts  with  one  shade, 
of  stone  colour,  in  lieu  of  the  wretched  Harlequin  coats  at  present  seen,  &c. 
Sec. ;  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  few  associations,  not  directed  to  purposes 
of  charity,  would  produce  a  richer  harvest  of  enjoyment  to  those  whose  taste 
is  already  formed,  or  one  of  more  instruction  to  those  in  whom  this  faculty  yet 
requires  to  be  amkenod  or  cultivated. 

*'  I  trust  that  these  hastily  scrawled  hints  will  be  expanded,  by  yourself  or 
some  one  of  your  correspondents,  into  some  practical  plan  of  a  society  with 
objects  such  as  I  have  alluded  to,  but  with  a  better  and  more  comprehensive 
tide  than  that  in  America  which  has  suggested  them. — London,  April  6.  1835." 

Note  hy  the  Condudor.  —  "  The  taste  of  this  country  is  altogether  dispro* 
portionate  to  its  wealth ;  and  it  is  very  far  inferior  to  the  taste  dispiayea  on 
the  Continent,  among  nations  comparatively  poor.  In  what  other  city  in  the 
world,  but  London,  are  such  interminable  lines  of  dingy  brick  houses  to  be 
found,  without  the  slightest  variation  of  feature,  neither  differing  in  height,  nor 
in  breadth  of  front,  nor  in  the  number,  disposition,  or  size  of  the  doors  and 
windows  ?  Compare  the  long  streets  of  first-rate  houses  in  the  west  end 
of  London  with  houses  of  the  same  class  in  Paris,  Berlin,  Munich,  or  Peters- 
burg, ^y  what  other  nation  in  the  world  would  such  immense  sums  be 
speut  in  erecting  public  buildings  which  are  of^en,  soon  after  their  completion, 
found  to  be  so  unfit  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended,  as  to  render 
it  necessary  for  them  to  be  pulled  down  ?  In  the  short  space  of  twenty  years, 
we  have  seen  three  royal  palaces  razed  to  the  ground,  all  conunenced  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation;  and  the  present  palace  at  Pimlico,  we 
strongly  suspect,  will  soon  share  the  same  fate.  Is  there  any  other  country  in^ 
Burope,  where  a  space  situated  like  the  Regent's  Park,  and  of  equal  extent 
and  natural  beauty,  would  have  been  planted  with  so  few  sorts  of  trees,  and 
these  few  so  tastelessly  disposed  ?  And  what  shall  we  say  to  Hyde  Park 
and  Kensington  Gku'dens,  which,  as  far  as  the  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  are 
concerned,  might  as  well  be  under  the  care  of  a  common  woodman  ?  Little 
more  can  be  savanced  in  favour  of  the  shrubberies  in  the  gar4ens  of  the  Pim- 
lico Palace,  which  are  filled,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  common  stuffing  of 
the  nurseries.  How  is^it  that  we  can  spend  a  million  on  a  piece  of  architect 
ture  that  ail  men  of  taste,  foreign  and  domestic,  agree  to  be  most  wretched, 
and  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  placed  in  a  damp  and  unwholesome  situation, 
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for  provincial  towns ;  to  which  we  have  added  a  postscript  that 
we  wrote  at  the  time,  hoping  by  both  to  stimulate  our  provincial 
readers  to  take  the  subject  of  local  architecture  and  landscape 
improvements  into  serious  consideration. 

In  conclusion,  we  again  invite  all  who  are  friendly  to  this 
Magazine,  and  who  wish  to  promote  the  objects  we  have  in 
view,  to  lend  us  their  assistance :  and  this  they  can  do  by  them- 
selves contributing,  by  exciting  others  to  contribute,  and  by 
recommending  the  Magazine  to  their  friends.  To  those  who 
have  thus  assisted  us  we  return  our  most  sincere  thanks ;  never, 
even  for  a  moment,  forgetting  that  it  is  to  their  kindness  we 
are  mainly  indebted  for  the  success  of  this  Work. 

J.  C.  L. 

Baymatei\  November  12.  1836. 


and  ^et  cannot  spare  a  few  thousands  for  planting,  in  a  superior  manner,  our 
'^bc  parks  and  gardens  ?    The  answer  is  easy.     The  public  hitherto  have 
The    *  .... 


not  had  a  voice  in  this  kind  of  expenditure.  They  have  not  been  allowed  a 
voice  in  any  matter  of  taste,  because  they  were,  in  a  great  measure,  without 
taste  to  gratify.  Let  this  taste,  which  at  present  lies  dormant  in  the  mass  of 
society,  be  called  into  existence  by  cultivation,  and  we  shall  soon  see  a  change 
in  all  our  public  buildings,  gardens,  and  walks,  Again  we  say  that  the  idea  of 
promoting  this  object  by  an  association  is  a  most  happy  one ;  and  we  earnestly 
entreat  our  correspondents  to  lose  no  time  in  endeavouring  to  carry  it  into 
execution.  In  this  age  of  cooperation,  there  can  be  no  di£Biculty  in  establish- 
ing such  a  society.  It  would,  in  all  probability,  soon  be  joined  by  numbers. 
Architects  would  become  members  of  it  for  the  sake  of  the  professional  hints 
which  they  would  receive  from  the  discussions  carried  on,  as  well  as  to  keep 
up  their  taste  to  a  par  with  that  of  the  society.  Landscape-pamters,  and  artists 
generally,  would  also  join  it  for  the  same  purpose.  Builders,  and  all  owners  of 
property  in  and  about  laiige  towns,  and  especially  the  metropolis,  would  be-> 
long  to  such  a  society,  because  what  tended  to  ornament  their  property  would 
tend  also  to  increase  its  value.  Men  of  taste  would  join  it  for  the  sake  of 
mental  gratification ;  and  a  large  number  from  the  idea  of  superiority  which  is 
generally  associated  with  the  idea  of  refined  taste. 

**  Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  archi* 
tecture  of  Munich,  its  public  gardens,  roads,  and  the  beauty  of  its  surrounding 
scenerv  generally,  than  b  done  in  any  other  kingdom  in  Germany.  This 
attenuon  is  deputed  by  the  government  to  a  committee  of  the  Bavarian 
Agricultural  Society,  who  publish  reports  as  to  what  they  think  ought  to  be 
done,  accompanied  by  remarks  and  sugsestions,  in  a  monthly  periodical,  en* 
titled  *  MonattblaU  fur  Bauwesen  una  Landetverschonerung.  Herausg^ge- 
ben  von  einergcmeinschafUichen  Deputation  der  Verdne  fur  Landwirthschaft 
und  Polytechnik  in  Baiem.  Munich,  4to.'  The  motto  on  the  titlepage  con- 
sists  of  the  words,  *■  Agriculture,*  'Gardening,'  and  '  Architecture,'  placed  on 
the  three  sides  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  "fhis  publication,  of  whicn  we  pos- 
sess several  volumes,  has,  we  believe,  contributed  much  to  the  widening  of 
streets,  planting  of  trees  along  the  public  roads,  and  to  the  formation  of  foot-* 
paths,  gardens,  and  other  useful  and  ornamental  public  objects." 
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ORIOINAI.  COMMTJmCATIONS. 

hjBLT.  l.     On  the  d^ent  Significations  of  the  Words  *"  a  Whole"  in 
Architecture*   Trom  the  French  of  QuATR£MkRE  db  Qitinct. 

The  expression,  *'  a  whQle^*  has  a.  doable  sigaification,  and  it  is 
used  in  two  different  senses;  the  one,  simple  and  material;  the 
other,  compound  and  iptellectnal ;  or,  in  other  wordsi  theoretical. 

Under  its. commonest  acceptation  in  architecture^  a  whole 
means  the  general  mass  of  an. edifice,  or  the  entirety . of  the 
different .  parts  which  compose  it.  We  say  thus :  ^^  The  whole 
of  the  Vatican  and  its  dependencies. covers  such  a  space  of 
ground ;**  —  *^ Such  a  mpn^ment,  or  such  a  public. establish- 
ment)  forms  a  whole  of  such  or  such  an  extent ; "  —  *^  The  aspect 
of  such  an  edifice  gives  the  idea,  of  a  ^eat  whole."  According 
to  the  sense  of  these  phrai^e^,  it  is  evident  that  the  words,./* a 
whole,"  must  be.coni^idered  in  them  under  their  material  aspect 

In  architecture,  there  is  another  manner  of  understanding  the 
tout  ensemblCf  or  entire  whole,  of  a  plan  or  an  edifice ;  and  there 
is  ab  art  of  making,,  in  a  moral  sense,  a  whple,  the  parts  and 
ihe  ensemble  of  wbiQb  would  be  reciprocally  subordinate  to. each 
other.  The ^ art.  of  making  them  thus  subordinate  consists  in 
giving  to  the  parts  of  a  building,  whether  great  or  small,  an 
amement  of  form,  disposition,  and  decoration,  which  esta- 
blishes  among  them  a.  necessity  of  beiug  thus,  and  makes  them 
appear  as  one. body,  each  member  of  which  explains  the  whole; 
as  the  whole, '  in  return,  enables  us  to  form  a  judgment  of  each 
of  the  parts.  It  is  the  principle  of  this  relative  subordination 
that  is  called  the  principle  of  a  whole,  in  evei^  architectural 
work.  The  merit  of  a  whole^  such  as  we  have  just  defined  it, 
consists  in  its  being  rarely  met  with,  particularly  in  great  public 
monuments.  So  many  successive  chances  are  mixed  up  with 
the  circumstances  upon  which  the  completion  of  such  buildings 
depends,  that,  in  modem  times,  great  edifices  have  been  seldom 
finished  by  their  designers.  The  plan  of  Michael  Angelo  for 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  so  remarkable  as  a  whole,  was  totally 
changed  by  the  great  addition  of  the  nave  by  which  it  was 
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lengthened.  It  is  only  with  respect  to  interior  decoration,  that 
this  noble  edifice  was  restored  to  that  unity  of  taste  which  causes 
it  to  be  so  much  admired.  Although  the  merit  of  a  whole  de- 
pends upon  a  number  of  considerations,  which  would  form  the 
substance  of  a  treatise,  we  shall  here  content  ourselves  with 
briefly  indicating  the  three  points  of  view  under  which  a  whole 
may  be  most  clearly  recognised ;  namely,  Design,  Elevation^  and 
Decoration. 

Design.  —  It  is,  without  doubt,  of  the  greatest  importance,  in 
the  formation  of  an  edifice,  that  its  plan  should  form  a  whole ; 
but  this  merit  in  a  design,  addresses  itself  more  to  the  under- 
standing than  to  the  eyes;  this  part  being  less  apparent  and 
perceptible  than  any  other  to  the  greater  proportion  of  specu- 
lators. We  often  see  a  degree  of  system  and  agreement  pre- 
dominate in  plans,  which  is  contradicted  in  their  execution ;  und 
which  is  too  frequently  set  aside  bv  causes  over  which  the  artist 
has  no  control  There  exists,  also,  in  many  plans,  a  sort  of 
mechanical  correspondence,  which  consists  in  chalking. out  the 
arrangement  of  one  side  exactly  by  the  other ;  a  merit  more 
imaginary  than  real,  and  which  is  a  total  loss  to  the  spectator, 
as  it  can  contribute  but  little  to  the  effect  of  the  whole. 

That  the  Elevatioft  should  form  a  whole  is  certainly  a  most 
essential  point  in  nearly  every  edifice.  This  ought  to  consist, 
as  much  as  possible,  in  making  the  exterior  masses  correspond 
with  the  interior;  or,  or  least,  in  not  suffering  either  to  present 
a  gUrin^  contradiction  to  the  other:  as,  for  example,  is  done  in 
many  of  the  frontispieces  of  modem  churches ;  which  apparently 
aet  forth,  on  the  outside  of  the  building,  several  stories,  but 
which  have  only  one  in  the  interior.  The  whole  of  an  elevation 
ought  to  be  considered  as  that  of  an  organised  body,  in  which 
every  part,  as  shown  to  us  by  nature,  has  a  constant  harmony 
with  the  rest  This  harmony  ought  to  reign,  also,  in  whatever 
constitutes  the  connexion  between  the  exterior  of  the  buildings 
and  the  arrangement  and  general  proportion  of  its  principal 
masses  with  the  subordinate  ones;  likewise,  in  that  affinity,  or 
connexion,  which  allows  us  to  restore  an  edifice  by  the  sole  aid 
of  one  of  its  fragments. 

Decoration.  —  The  art  of  producing  a  whole  in  the  deco* 
rations  of  an  edifice  is  not  the  part  in  which  architects  err  the 
least  frequently.  Some  edifices  may  be  seen,  where  ornaments 
are  lavished  on  some  parts,  and  shabbily  economised  with  re- 
spect to  others.  It  may  happen,  that  thb  fault  is  produced  by 
a  system  of  contrast,  ill  placed,  and  ill  understood.  In  archi- 
tecture, the  effect  of  contrasts  in  decoration  can  scarcely  have 
a  place,  except  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  interior ; 
where  the  artist,  in  order  to  set  forth  the  enrichment  of  one 
part,  preserves  the  rest  in  a  character  of  affected  simplicity, 
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Biit  tlie  essence  of  a  whole,  in  decoration,  does  not,  in  generali 
apply  itself  to  interiors,  where  each  part  forms  a  detached  whole^ 
and  often  without  any  connexion  with  others. 

We  say  the  spirit,  or  essence,  of  the  whole,  in  opposition  to 
the  term  as  applied  to  details.  The  first  is  that  which  seizes 
upon  and  prearranges  great  combinations ;  the  second  is  only 
employed  upon  trying  dependencies.  The  first  is,  without 
doubt,  the  most  important ;  but,  as  great  things  are  composed 
of  small  ones,  we  must  not  despise  the  spirit,  or  essence,  of 
details. 


Art.  II.      Observations  on  the  Composition   of  a    Sixth    Order  in 
Architecture.     By  E.  Trotman,  Esq.,  Architect. 

**  The  ingenuity  of  man,"  says  Sir  William  Chambers,  ^*  has 
hitherto  not  been  able  to  proijuce  a  sixth  order,  though  larm 
premiums  have  been  o£Pered,  and  numerous  attempts  been  made 
by  men  of  first-rate  talents  to  accomplish  it.  Such  is  the 
fettered  human  imagination,  such  the  scanty  store  of  its  ideas, 
that  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  have  ever  floated  uppermost ; 
and  all  else  that  has  ever  been  produced  amounts  to  nothing 
more  than  difierent  arrangements  and  combinations  of  their 
parts,  with  some  trifling  deviations,  scarcely  deserving  notice : 
the  whole  generally  tending  more  to  diminish  than  to  increase 
the  beauty  of  the  ancient  orders."  The  same  sentiment  con- 
tinues to  be  maintained  and  propagated  among  most  of  those  who 
make  any  pretensions  to  an  acquaintance  with  architecture^  as 
possessing  all  the  authority  of  unimpeachable  tradition.  That  it 
does  not  deserve,  however,  to  be  so  implicitly  received,  it  will 
be  our  object  in  the  ensuing  remarks  to  show  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
attainment  of  that  object  will  probably  be  considerably  facili* 
tated  in  the  minds  of  those  who  pay  a  deference  to  the  dicta  of 
the  author  above  quoted,  if  they  will  deliberately  reperuse  the 
passage  with  which  we  have  commenced.  The  truth  is,  that 
Sir  William  mast  unquestionably  have  perceived  and  felt  that 
the  Tuscan  and  the  Composite  held  but  an  insecure  claim  to 
the  distinction  of  separate  orders,  as  contrasted  with  the  other 
three;  that  they  had  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  orders  by 
the  masters  of  the  modern  Italian  school,  rather  than  by  the 
practice  of  the  ancients  ;  and  that,  after  the  preeminence  justly 
acquired  by  the  *'  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian,"  the  proper 
object  to  call  for  an  exercise  of  the  ^^  ingenuity. of  man"  was, 
the  composition  of  a  fourth  order,  broadly  dbtinguished  from 
the  rest,  rather  than  of  a  sixth.  Sir  William  admits  elsewhere, 
that,  with  respect  to  the  Tuscan,  there  remains  considerable 
obscurity  upon  the  statements  of  Vitruvius ;  and  that,  with  regard 
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to  the  Composite,  he  does  not  at  all  iDdividualisetir  particnlarise 
.  such  BXJt  order.  To  us^>  it  appears,  indeed,  that  Vitravius  makes 
no  reference  to  more  than  three  ordens,  properly  so  called ;  >  and 
that^  after  descanting  npoh  these,  the  account  which  faeadds  of 
the  diaracter  of  Tuscan  temples  has  rrference  only  to  a  coarse 
and  rustic  style  of  bijalding;  very  suitable  to  some  cf  the  plainer 
purposes  of  afchiteetare,  but  inadmissible  within  the  number  o£ 
its  established  systems  of  decoration.  Assuredly^  the  Tusca4 
of  the  Italian  school  is  not  the  Tuscan  of  Vitravius,  as  ei^iy 
one  knows;  and  equally  incapable  of  receivinffsuch  a  de^omi•^ 
nation  are  those  nondescript  columns  in  the  Koman  remains, 
which  just  fall  short  of  the  Doric  character,  from  ^e  Trajan 
Column  downwards.  But,  dismissing  the  so-called  Tuscan  order, 
we  will  add  one  remark  with  respect  to  the  Composite;  and 
that  is,  that  its  very  name  implies  a  defect  in  its  claim  to  be 
received  among  the  established  ordersy  smce  its  existence  de- 
pends- upon  an  intermixture,  or  ponfusion,  of  two  of  the  others^ 
without  the  e^ibition  of  the  slightest  originality;  an  ioJteiv 
mixture  which  might  be  varied  among  the  three  Gi'ecian  orders, 
by  addition  or  inversion,  to  a  yet  greater  extent,' and,  probably^ 
with  equal  title  t6  general  acceptance.  But,  assuming,  for  a 
moment,  ihat<  the  classification  of;  the  Palladian  school,  and  the 
practice  of  its  many  and  eminent  masters,  have  rendered  it  kxr 
cumbent  upon  us  to  retain  the  five  orders  as  duly  constituted, 
the  unprejudiced-  mind  can  scarely  fail  to  be  arrested  .by  the 
glaring  absurdity  of  the  diarge,  which  ^accuses  modem  architects 
at  being  incapable  of  composing  a  sixth  order,  when,  of  thoae 
established,  the 'first  differs  from  the  second,  and  the  fourth 
from  the  fifth,  only  in  circumstances  so  insignificamt  as  almost  to 
disappear  in  comparison  with  the  distbetioDs  of  the  three  Gre- 
cian orders  restively.  Add  to  this  the  absurdity  of  forbidding 
the'use  of  foliage,  as  applied  to  the  composition:  of  any  new  capital» 
under  the  liability  of  at  once  constituting  such  a  capital  .Coring 
tbian,  while  yet  this  limitation  is  waved  without  hesitation  for 
the  admission  of  the  Composite  order.  We  presume,  therer 
fore,  that,  if  the  question  were  fairly  stated,  the  difficulty  lies^ 
not  in  the  invention  of  a  sixth  order  in  architecture^  but  ia 
finding  reasonable  conditions  for  one  in  the  Palladian  system. 

But,  that  we  may  make  this  subject  yet  more  clear,  let  us 
enquire  in  what  one  member,  or  in  what  entire  conformation  of 
its  members,  the  distinctiveness  of  an  order,  consists:  whether 
in  the  column  or  its  entablature ;  m  parts  of  eitlier,  or  in  tbm 
whole  of  both.  With  regard  to  the  entablature,  a  few  reflec- 
tions will  convince  us,  that  the  denomination  of  an  order  is  not 
necessarily  determined  by  that  member,  and  that  its  character  is 
received  from,  and  not  bestowed  upon,  the  column.  In,  the 
system  of  five  orders,  indeed,  it  is  conunonly,  and  not  incorrectly^ 
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understood,  that  tbe  Doric  entablature,  in  the  possession  of  the- 
trigljrph,  gives  a  character  to  the  column  which  sustains  it; 
insomuch  that  a  column  of  Tuscan  proportions,  if  •  surmounted 
by  an  entablature  having  a  frieze  with  trigiyphs,  would  at  once 
become  Doric.  This,  however,  is  an  inversion  of  the  proper 
rule  of  procedure^  and  is  an  institution  of  the  Palladian  school 
for  the  protection  of  the  identities  of  Tuscan  and  Doric :  it  is  not 
so  in  the  Grrecian  orders,  to  which  Tuscan  is  a  stranger.  In  the 
Grecian  Doric,  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  triglyph  does  not 
afiect  the  identi^,  though  it  does  the  completeness,  of  the  order; 
and  hence  we  have  instances  not  a  few  in  which  antee  and 
columns  of  that  class  are  surmounted  by  an  entablature  de* 
stitute  of  triglypfas,  and  possessing  only  .  mutules  and^  guttse. 
Assuming,  for  a  moment,  such  an  extravagance  as  the  placing 
qS  a  Doric  entablature  upon  an  Ionic  column,  the  Palladian 
rule  would  probably  require  the  mass  produced  to  be  called 
Doric ;  while  the  Ghreek  would  eertainly  proceed  upon  the  right 
principle  of  designating  the  whole  from  the  character  of  the 
column,  and  name  it  Ionic.  With  regard,  further,  to  the  Ionic 
and  Corinthian  orders,  as  executed  by  the  Greeks,  it  is  evident, 
from  existing  remains,  no  less  than  from  the  testimony  of  Vitru* 
vius,  that  their  entablatures  were  used  indiscriminately;  that  is  to 
say,  that  theCorinthian  order  did  but  receive  the  more  ornate  kind 
of  Ionic  entablature,  with  dentils  in  the  oornice,  and,  perhaps,  an 
iiicreased  degree  of  lightness  and  finish  in  the  moulding  appoB- 
tioned  to  the  decorativeness  of  the  column*.  Concluding,  ther^re, 
that  the  essential  di&renoes  of  the  orders  are  not  to  be  looked  for 
in  their  entablatures  (at  least  so  far  as  the  architecture  of  Greece 
and  of  Vitruviusis  concerned),  we  are  left  to  the  examinatioD 
of  the  columns  respectively.  In  these  the  capital  is,  pf  course, 
the  feature  which  most  prominently  claims  aittention  and  confers 
distinctii»n :  but  is  it  the  excludvely  distinctive  feature?  We 
apprehend  that  a  consideration  of  tbe  remaining  members  will 
show  that  it  is  so.  The  base  is  not  a  peculiar  characteristic  of 
any  order;  for  in  the  Grecian  remains  there  is  no  generic  distinc- 
tion between  the  base  of  tbe  Ionic  and  that  of  the  Corinthian  co- 
lumn ;  while  in.  die  Palladian  system  the  latitude  allowed  is  yet 
greater,  insomuch  as  the  so-called  Attic  base  is  found  a{q>lied 
indiscriminately  to  all  the  orders,  except  the  Tuscan.  Neither 
can  the  presence  or  absence  of  this  member  prove  more  than  does 
its  specific  form :  for,  in  the  Doric  order,  it  is  wanting  in  the  Gr^ 
dan,  while  it  is  retained  in  the  Italian,  examples;  and,  again,,  it  b 
absent  from  the  deccnrative  order  of  the  Athenian  Tower  of  the 
Winds,  which  is  generally  called  Coruithian,  no  less  than  it 
is  from  the  simple  Doric  of  the  Parthenon.  Neither,  again,  is  it 
the  number  of  diameters  allotted  to  the-  height  of  the  shaft  of  tbe 
column,  by  which  its  denomination. can  be  at  all  determined: 
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since,  upon  such  a  principle,  the  Greek  and  Italian  Doric  must 
be  considered  as  two  distinct  orders,  a  first  and  third,  with  the 
Tuscan  occupying  the  place  of  second  between  them  ;  while  the 
Italian  Doric  would  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  order  of 
the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  and  still  less  would  the  Corinthian  from 
the  Composite ;  the  general  proportions  of  the  shafts  being,  in 
these  cases,  nearly  or  quite  identical.  Besides  which,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to 'remark,  that,  even  in  the  Grecian  remains,  and 
much  more  in  the  Roman,  so  much  latitude  prevails,  that  the 

!)roportions  of  columns  of  one  denomination  are  constantly 
bund  approximating  to,  and  even  intrenching  upon,  those  of 
others ;  so  that  we  may  produce  examples  of  Dorics  as  tall  as 
Ionics,  and  of  Corinthians  shorter  than 'either.  The  truth  is,  in 
this  matter,  that  the  only  judicious  rule  is,  to  proportion  the 
heiffht  of  the  column  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  finish  and 
of  lightness  bestowed  upon  its  most  prominent  feature,  the 
capital ;  for  we  do  not  at  all  require  the  discernment  of  associ« 
ation  to  discover  the  manifest  unfitness  of  a  Grecian  Doric 
capital  for  a  Corinthian  shaft  of  ordinary  height,  or  vice  versfi. 
We  presume  that  no  person  will  look  ftirther  than  to  the  mem« 
bers  already  noticed  for  the  classification  of  an  order,  or  revert 
to  stylobates,  pedestals,  attics,  &c.,  as  having  anything  to  do 
with  that  point,  or  as  constituting,  indeed,  any  part  of  an  order. 
We  are  therefore  left  to  notice  the  capital  as  forming  the  only 
proper  characteristic  of  any  specific  order ;  as  being  that  which, 
while  it  engages  to  itself  the  chief  attention,  ought  to  suggest 
alike  the  proportions  of  the  shaft;,  the  character  of  the  base,  and 
the  degree  of  ornament  to  be  bestowed  on  the  entablature.  In 
arriving,  then,  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  difiiculty  of  composing 
a  new  order  rests  primarily  in  the  task  of  producing  an  originu 
capital,  adapting,  at  the  same  time,  the  relations  of  its  shaft, 
base,  and  entablature  to  its  own  expression  of  solidity  or  light- 
ness, it  remains  for  us  only  to  point  out  the  essential  and  the 
relative  characteristics  of  the  capitals  of  the  admitted  orders, 
and  to  offer  some  observations  upon  those  general  forms  which 
are  applic^le  to  the  purposes  of  the  capital.  In  doing  this, 
however,  it  will  be  expedient  that  we  should  confine  our  re- 
marks to  general  features ;  as  our  subject  is,  obviously,  not  to 
propose  any  specific  design  for  a  new  order,  but,  simply,  to  show 
the  practicability  of  making  an  addition  to  the  number  of  those 
already  acknowledged.  We  may,  in  the  meantime,  observe, 
with  reference  to  tne  conclusion  just  stated,  as  to  the  depend- 
ence of  the  whole  question  upon  the  possibility  of  producing 
an  original  capital,  that  Sir  William  Chambers  goes  on  to 
notice,  in  the  sequel  to  the  passage  we  have  quoted  at  the  com- 
mencement, that  all  the  attempts  to  produce  a  sixth  order,  with 
which  he  was  acquainted,  had  consisted  merely  in  the  variation 
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of  some,  or  the  slight  transformation  of  all,  the  parts  of  the 
Corinthian  capital;  ^*  the  whole  tending  more  to  diminish  than 
to  increase  the  beauty  of  the  ancient  order." 

But  to  proceed :  the  essential  parts  of  every  capital  are  two; 
the  abacas,  and  the  mass  between  it  and  the  shaft  The  object 
which  these  have  to  attain  is,  to  provide  for  the  epistyliuro 
above  a  square  resting-place,  or  bed,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
relief  and  distinction,  no  less  than  security,  is  always  broader  than 
the  soffit  of  that  epistyliuro,  while  it  spreads  over  and  protects 
the  shaft  below.  The  square  of  the  abacus  thus  combines  with 
the  circle  of  the  lower  part  of  the  capital  inscribed  within  it, 
and  affords,  at  the  same  ttme^  lines  in  harmony  with  those  of 
the  soffit  of  the  epistylium.  Of  course,  we  speak  in  general 
terms  of  the  square  form  of  the  abacus,  since  it  is  not  material 
to  our  subject  to  notice  the  ornamental  modification  of  the 
square,  which  takes  place  in  the  instance  of  the  Corinthian  and 
angular  Ionic  capitals.  The  form,  then,  of  the  superior  member 
of  the  capital  being  square,  and  that  of  the  inferior  being  circu- 
lar where  it  meets  the  shaft,  we  find  in  the  classical  capitals  two 
modes  in  which  the  'inferior  mass  is  treated :  one,  in  which  it 
follows  entirely  the  circular  form  of  the  shaft,  receiving  the 
square  abacus  immediately  upon  a  circle  of  mouldings ;  the 
other,  in  which  it  takes  an  addition  of  diagonal  appendages 
arising  out  of  the  circular  form,  so  as  to  affi:>rd  a  gradual  transit 
tion  to  the  angular  form  of  the  superior  member.  In  the  former 
of  these  modes  we  may  consider  the  Doric  and  Ionic  capitals  as 
being  composed ;  and  in  the  latter  the  Corinthian,  to  which  the 
angular  Ionic  closely  assimilates.  As  to  the  first,  in  the  case 
of  the  Doric,  the  inferior  mass  consists,  obviously,  of  the  necking, 
annulets,  and  echinus,  following  the  circular  form  of  the  column, 
and  receiving,  without  any  intermediate  member  of  transition, 
the  square  abacus.  The  case  of  the  Ionic,  too,  we  are  inclined 
to  view  in  the  same  light,  as  being  essentially  composed  upon 
the  basis  of  the  Doric,  the  echinus  being  enriched,  and  the 
abacus  supposed  to  be  extended  laterally  in  each  direction,  and 
then,  as  it  were,  rolled  up,  till  nearly  square  on  the  plan,  so  as 
to  give  the  outline  of  a  volute  on  either  side  of  the  column. 
When,  however,  the  employment  of  the  Ionic  order  in  porti- 
coes of  two  intercolumniations,  or  in  peripteral  t^nples,  gave 
rise  to  the  invention  of  the  angular  volute,  and  when  the  idea 
thence  obtained  was  wrought  upon  to  the  production  of  the 
angular  Ionic  capital,  which  was  exemplified  (as  in  the  Temple 
of  Apollo  at  Bassse)  long  before  the  period  of  Roman  art,  an 
introduction  of  forms  of  transition  ^from  the  lower  to  the  upper 
mass  of  the  capital  took  place.  The  management  of  these 
forms  was,  however,  most  perfectly  developed  in  the  Corin- 
thian capital,  whether  we  consider  its  helices  as  ipodification^  of 
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the  volutes  of  the  angular  Ionic  order,  or  as  the  improvement 
of  Callimachusy  in  adopting  the  foliage  of  the  acanthus ;  or, 
again,  otherwise,  as  suggested  by  some  of  the  numberless  va- 
rieties of  Egyptian  capitals.  Indeed,  we  are  disposed  to  con- 
sider these  nelices,  or  volutes,  under  their  peculiar  treatment  in 
the  Corinthian  capital,  as  constituting  a  distinction  quite  as 
important  and  characteristic  as  that  gained  by  the  introduction 
of  the  foliage  of  the  acanthus.  Many  persons,  it  is  true,  have 
asserted  that  the  employment  of  foliage  at  once  constitutes  a 
capital  Corinthian ;  but  to  such  an  opinion  we  cannot  by  any 
means  assent,  believing  the  forms  oi  transition  produced  by 
the  volutes  to  be  essential  to  that  order,  and  knowing,  diso,  diat 
foliage,  though  of  a  poorer  kind,  is  found  to  decorate  capitals 
confessedly  of  another  class,  as  the  honeysuckle  in  the  Ionic  of  the 
Erectheum.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  .this  dennition  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  if  admitted,  that  we  find  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  new  capital,  since  it  entirely  precludes  the  use  of 
foliage  of  atiy  kind.  However,  'discarding  such  a  limitation  as 
absurd,  it  is  for  those  who  are  desirous  of  attempting  the  com- 
position of  an  original  capital,  to  examine  if  any  new  lion* 
transition  forms  can  be  produced  in  the  management  of  ibe 
abacus,  with  an  effect  as  distinctive  as  that  of  the  Ionic,  in  com* 
paridon  with  the  Doric ;  or,  again,  if  any  new  transition  forms 
can  be  invented,  either  as  applied  to  the  superior  or  to  the  inferior 
mass  of  the  capital.  Some  further  ideas  may  be  obtained  irom 
a  consideration  of  those  geometrical  forms  by  which  the  cylin* 
drical  and  the  square  may  be  variously  united.  Thus  a  cone 
may  have  a  square  inscribed  within  the  circumference  of  its 
base,  and  all  that  remains  outside  that  square  cut  off  by  planes 
perpendicular  to  the  base ;  the  apex  of  the  cone  then  being  cut 
off,  and  the  whole  inverted,  a  form  will  be  obtained  which  fur- 
nishes us  with  the  simple  original  of  a  capital  exceedingly 
common,  under  many  varieties,  in  our  remains  of  Norman 
architectui^.  If  a  curved  line  be  substituted  for  the  straight 
whose  revolution  describes  the  cone,  the  outline  becomes,  of 
course,  more  graceful,  and  the  whble  mass  thus  produced  would 
be  found  not  intractable  in  the  hands  of  the  carver  for  more 
detailed  ornament.  But  to  enumerate,  and,  much  more,  to  de- 
scribe at  large  without  diagrams,  the  various  geometrical  forms 
by  which  such  a  transition  might  be  effect^,  would  greatly 
exceed  our  limits,  and  we  must  leave  them  to  be  supplied  by 
the  study  of  the  curious.  Equally  should  we  be  at  a  loss,  by 
mere  verbal  description,  to  convey  a  proper  idea  of  the  mode  in 
which  hints  from  Egyptian  and  other  sculpture  of  capitals  might 
be  improved,  with  reference  to  the  purposes  under  consider- 
ation; with  the  recollection,  however,  that,  as  to  .the  Egyptian 
capitals,  one  point  of  dissimilarity  to  those  of  Greece  is  very 
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generally  observable  in  the  fact,  that  the  square  of  the  abacus 
is  inscribed  within,  rather  than  around,  the  circumference  of  the 
Buppbrting  mass*  ' 

In  conclusion:  our  notice  of  this  subject  must  be  considered 
Only  as  having  for  its  object  the  general  illustration  of  the  ques* 
tion,  by  the  exposure  of  unfounded  assertions  and  dcmnatical 
restrictions,  without  meddling  at  all  with  that  detail  of  design 
which  belongs  to  the  pencil  alone ;  and,  vain  as  it  may  appear 
to  entertain  a  hope  of  surpassing  the  ancient  orders  by  any 
modem  addition,  it  is  yet  much  more  so  to  maintain  th^ir  ex* 
elusive  right  upon  grounds  untenable^  or  to  fix  needless  barriers 
in  the  way  of  the  student,  and  needless  prejudices  in  the  minds 
of  architectural  readers  in  general* 

13.  FumivaTs  Inn,  Dec.  S.  1835. 


Art.  III.     On  the  Designs  for  the  New  Houses  if  Parliament.    By 

Candidus. 

What  your  correspondent  Heder  recommends  in  remrd  to 
the  designs  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  is  well  worth 
adoptii^,  particularly  that  there  should  be  a  printed  catalogue 
containing  a  detailed  description  of  each  design  by  its  author: 
without  such  detailed  descriptions,  the  designs  being  all  for  the 
same  purpose,  a  catalogue  would  be  no  guide  or  assistance; 
whereas  lone  formed  upon  such  a  plan  would  be  almost  invalu- 
able^ as  h  would  enable  us  to  compare  the  ideas  of  one  artist  with 
those  of  another,  and  to  perceive  what  had  been  the  particular 
and  express  aim  of  each.  Still,  excellent  as  Heder's  suggestion 
is,  and  though,  if  it  were  actod  upon,  it  would  more  than  any  thing 
ebe  induce  people  to  take  the  trouble  of  examining  and.thinking 
before  they  made  up  their  opinions,  there  is.  no  likelihood  of  its 
being  put  into  practice,  although  a  similar  opportunity  may  never 
ctkt  itself  again ;  and,  if  the  present  occasion  is  not  of  sufficient 
importance,  to  deviate  Jrom  the  old  system,,  and  establish  a  pre- 
cedent that  may  lead  to  a  better  on^  there  is  no  chance  that  any 
chav^  will,  ever  be  made  at  all  in  the  mode  of  conducting  sueh 
matters.  I  have  very  great  doubts ;  or,  to  speak  without  u^g 
a  commonplace  phrase,  I  bftve  no  doubts  at  all  on  the  subject. 
The: course  advised  bv  Heder  is  so  conformable  with  plain 
common  sense,  so  simple  and  so  straightforward,  that  we  may  be 
morally  certain  it  never  will  be  acted  upon.  It  would  almost 
entirely  cut  off  all  opportunity  for  mystery  or  favouritism;  it 
would  preclude  all  zigzag,  tortuous  modes  of  proceeding  and  cir- 
cumbendibuses;  and,  instead  of  .investing  the  judges  with  aiw 
bitrary  and  irresponsible  power,  it  would  render  them  amenable  to 
public  opinion,  and,  therefore,  be  a  pledge  for  their  acting  with 
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circumspection ;  while  it  made  them  more  anxious  to  show  their 
good  taste,  and  perfect  impartiah'ty. 

Besides  this,  I  should  say  that  the  judges  ought  not  to  be 
satbfied  even  with  selectinff  the  very  best  design  actually  offered, 
should  that,  as  is  most  likely,  happen  in  any  respect  to  fall  short 
of  what  is  desired,  or  be  susceptible  of  any  improvement  Now, 
it  would  be  almost  a  miracle  were  any  one  design  to  be  superior, 
upon  the  whole,  to' all  the  rest,  not  only  individually,  but  collect* 
ively  also,  combining  in  itself  every  advantage  and  every  merit. 
On  the  contrary,  there  may  be  some  ingenious  ideas  worth 
adopting,  or  some  particular  convenience  worth  retaining^  in  a 
design  of  inferior  quality,  and  greatly  defective  in  other  respects ; 
while  that  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  happy  ideas  shall 
have  been  brought  together  may$  in  some  minor  points,  be  rather 
unsatisfactory ;  or,  if  not  positively  unsatisfactory,  still  capable  of 
being  rendered  more  complete.  A  design  that  is  very  deservedly 
approved  may,  nevertheless,  be  greatly  improved  by  careful  re- 
vision ;  for  rarely  indeed  does  it  happen  that  an  architect  can 
mature  his  thoughts  in  the  first  draught ;  and,  however  carefully 
the  drawings  themselves  may  be  finished,  those  sent  in  for  any 
competition  can  hardly  be  other  than  hasty  conceptions  formed 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  This  want  of  deliberate  study,  of 
after^reflection  between  the  general  idea  for  a  building  'being 
fixed  upon,  and  its  being  actually  begun  to  be  put  into  execu* 
tion,  betrays  itself  sufficiently  in  almost  all  our  public  works. 
Yet,surely,  it  would  be  more  discreet  to  allow  the  architect  to  make 
some  pentimentii  than  either  to  persist  in  oversights  which  might 
be  detected  beforehand,  and  so  give  occasion  for  durable  and 
unavailing  repentance;  or  than  to  alter  and  botch  up  when  great 
advance  has  been  made  in  the  structure,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
New  Palace.  It  is  not  very  pleasant  to  consider  what  enormous 
sums  have  actually  been  flung  away  on  that  monstrous  architec- 
tural abortion ;  but  it  would  be  still  more  monstrous,  were  we 
now  to  fling  away  our  dearly  purchased  experience  also.  The 
burnt  child,  says  the  proverb,  dreads  the  fire :  then  let  us  not 
burn  our  fingers  and  pockets  again  after  the  same  silly  fashion ; 
that  would  be  to  manifest  an  incorrigible  d^ree  of  stupidity, 
and  one  not  so  much  deserving  of  pity  as  contempt.  It  is  of 
very  little  use  to  regret  mischief  after  it  is  committed,  and,  what 
is  worse,  which  has  been  committed  with  our  eyes  open ;  and 
we  may  also  spare  ourselves  all  the  wonder  that  is  generally 
expressed  on  such  occasions,  for  it  need  excite  no  astonishment 
that  a  system  of  mere  jobbing  should  be  productive  of  fiiilure 
upon  failure.  It  is  time  to  break  through  such  a  deplorable 
system,  and  to  postpone  all  private  and  particular  interests  to  the 
interests  of  art. 

There  will,  I  trust,  not  only  be  a  public  exhibition  of  all  the 
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designs  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  but  this  exhibition  will 
be  allowed  to  take  place  before  a  definitive  choice  of  any  one 
design  be  made ;  so  that  those  with  whom  that  choice  ultimately 
rests  shall  be  able  to  ascertain,  in  some  measure,  what  is  the 
general  public  opinion.  That  they  ought  implicitly  and  blindly 
to  defer  to  it,  I  do  not  say;  but,  should  it  happen  to  be  at 
variance  with  their  own,  it  would  lead  them  to  weigh  the  subject 
more  deliberately ;  after  which  they  -would,  doubtless^  be  able  to 
assign  valid  reasons  in  favour  of  their  own  selection. 

What  I  would  more  particularly  urge  is,  that,  after  all  the 
designs  shall  have  been  most  leisurely  and  diligently  examined, 
and  their  respective  merits  discussed,  should  there  happen  to  be 
no  one  of  such  paramount  excellence  as  to  be  perfectly  unexcep- 
tionable in  every  point,  it  should  then  be  considered  how  far  it 
would  be  practicable  to  unite  in  one  design  the  several  advan- 
tages and  beauties  of  two  or  three.  In  such  case,  let  a  commis- 
sion be  formed  of  the  authors  of  such  designs ;  let  them  act  in 
concert,  and  let  us  see  what  a  cooperation  of  talent  can  effect. 
I  am  aware,  that  such  a  concert  could  not  be  got  up  without  dif- 
ficulty :  each  performer  would  consider  his  dignity  compromised, 
and  that  he  was  unjustly  compelled  to  share  with  others  the 
credit  that  should  be  entirely  his  own.  Yet  there  would  be  no 
occasion  for  making  wry  faces,  as  even  the  mention  of  such  a 
scheme  may  cause  some  to  do;  since  those  who  disapproved  of 
it  might  take  their  revenge  by  withdrawing  altogether :  which  is 
the  very  last  thing  in  the  world  to  be  apprehended.  At  any 
rate,  the  experiment  would  be  worth  trying,  since  even  should 
nothing  come  of  it,  matters  would  but  stand  as  they  did  as  first. 

It  is  a  matter  of  utter  indifference  to  the  public,  haw  such  an 
edifice  as  shall  reflect  honour  on  the  country  and  on  the  fine 
arts  is  produced,  —  whether  it  be  the  result  of  individual  or 
congregated  talent ;  and  if  there  be  any  one  art  wherein  such 
cooperation  is  both  feasible  and  advantageous,  that  one,  most  as- 
suredly, is  architecture.  In  an  extensive  and  complex  building, 
one,  too,  which  ought  to  be  perfectly  complete  in  all  its  parts, 
together  with  all  their  minutiae  and  details,  and  to  be  replete 
with  striking  effect  throughout,  both  internally  and  externally, 
it  would  be  almost  too  much  to  expect  that  any  one  individual 
should  perfectly  succeed. 

Although  not  sanctioned  by  modern  practice,  so  far  is  such  a 
combination  as  that  here  recommended  from  being  preposterous, 
that  it  was,  as  frequently  as  not,  the  mode  adopted  in  the  build- 
ings of  the  middle  ages;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  to  such 
organised  unions  of  various  talents  is  to  be  ascribed,  almost  as 
much  as  to  any  other  circumstance,  that  excellence  which  stamps 
the  chefsrSceuore  of  Gothic  architecture. 

London^  Dec.  7.  18S5. 
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Art.  IV.  Descriptiofit  Plan,  Elevation,  Sections^  and  Specificaiions 
of  the  Exeter  jHfigher  Market.  Designed  by  the  late  Geobgb 
Dymond,  Architect;  and  communicated  by  Mrs.  Mary  Dymond^ 
his  Widow. 

This  market,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  on  the  8th  of 
April,  18S5,  is  intended  for  the"  Sale  of  fish,  pork  in  joints, 
1  poultry,  eggs,  butter,   potatoes,  vegeta- 

bles, garden  stuff,  roots,  wares,  flowers. 
Sec.  The  geni^ral  exterior  character,  it  is 
thought,  IS  simple  and  chaste,  accom- 
panied by  as  great  a  degree  of  beauty 
as  circumstances  seemed  to  admit  or  to 
warrant.^ 

It  is  designed  in  a  style  that  is  consi- 
dered grand ;  and  it  is   somewhat  de- 
corated,  though  retaining  all  the  sim- 
plicity and  majestic  beauty  of  the  Doric 
order.     No  convenience,  it  ifi  believed, 
has  been  sacrificed*to  architectural  effect ; 
but  it  is  hoped  that   commodiousness 
and  beauty  have  been  successfully  united. 
The  apex  of  the  pediment  of  the  New 
Road  front  {Jg.  1.)  is  crowned  with   a 
figure  of  Britannia,  with  her  insignia; 
g  and  the   two   lateral  acroteria  support 
^  figures    of   Peace    and    Plenty.      The 
I  flutings  of  the  columns  are  not  worked 
I  out  in  their  lower  portions,  to  avoid  the 
S  injury  to  which  they  would  be  subjected 
from  baskets,  goods,  &C,  taken  into  the 
market 

Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
free  admbsion  of  light  and  air  into  the 
interior.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  plan 
(J^'  ^.)«  that  the  shops,  stalls,  and 
benches,  for  the  sale  of  the  above-men- 
tioned aiticles  (except  fish  and  flowers), 
are  distributed  over  the  area  of  the  ge- 
neral market;  and  that  the  divisions  of 
the  stalls  are  not  permanently  fixed ;  so 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  make  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  them  if  required.  The 
distances  observed  between  stalls,  in  the 
markets  of  some  of  our  princmal  towns, 
have  been  the  criterion  for  their  separation ;  though  the  average 
length  of  some  of  them  is  rather  greater  than  usual,  and,  at 
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Section  OH  the  Line  B  B. 

the  same  time,  some  of  them  are  shorter  than  the  size  generally 
adopted ;  thus  affording  a  greater  variety. 

In  the  centre  of  the  building  is  an  avenue  of  granite  pilasters 
{J^.  2.  a  a),  running  from  the  principal  entrance  to  that  in 
Goldsmith  Street.  This  space  is  occupied  by  stalls  for  the  sale 
of  fruit,  &c. ;  the  light  coming,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the 
horticultural  gallery  above,  by  means  of  a  kind  of  hypaethros, 
as  is^  shown  in  ^.  3.  In  this  figure  a  a  are  the  shops,  and  b  b 
the  stalls.  The  form  of  this  gallery  will  be  seen  in  Jig.  4.,  and 
it  is  intended  for  the  sale  of  different  kinds  of  plants ;  the  win- 
dows round  it  will  be  glazed,  and  the  centre  lighted  by  a  large 
skylight;  it  will  be  approached  at  each  of  the  four  angles,  thus 
giving  great  facility  for  ingress  and  egress.  Cast-iron  orna- 
mental railings  will  be  fixed  round  the  centre  hypa^thral  opening. 

The  fish-market  (^.  2.  b)  is  kept  separate  from  the  part  de- 
voted to  the  sale  of  general 
articles  (c),  being  divided  from 
it  by  means  of  a  screen  of  co- 
lumns and  iron  gates.  It  is  sur- 
rounded on  the  four  sides  by  a 
covered  peristyle,  or  colonnade, 
of  the  Doric  order ;  the  co- 
lumns being  lighter  than  those 
of  the  exterior,  and  divested 
of  the  flutings.  In  the  centre 
of  this  fish-market  is  a  foun- 
tain {d)j  the  obvious  utility  of 
which  will  be  apparent  to  all 
who  consider  the  necessity  of 

E  having  as  cool  a   temperature 

as   possible   in    this    situation. 
The  shops  in  this  market  {e  e) 
Plan  qf  Horticultural  Gallery.  are  fitted  up  with  marble  slabs, 

having  tubes  for  the  distribution  of  water.     These  shops  have 
rooms  behind  them,  with  store-rooms  over,  which  may  either 
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belong  to  them,  or  to  the  shops  in  the  general  market,  if  pre- 
ferred. Under  the  northern,  or  lower,  end  of  the  market  are 
formed  two  large  vaults,  running  the  whole  depth  of  the  building. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  market  is  the  marketman's  house  (/)f 
containing  apartments  for  the  residence  of  the  person  who  will 
have  charge  of  the  market ;  and  adjoining  is  an  office  {g)  for 
^  the  transaction  of  his  business.   The  fruit 

.  and  vegetable  stalls  are  seen  at  A  A;  the 

^HT""*        shops  at  I  i;  the  potato  bins  at  i  i;  add 
^m  the   stairs  leading    to  the   horticultural 

J__        gallery. 

^'  '         *  The  sections  {J^s,  S.  and 5.)  show  the 

intended  arrangement  of  the  roofs,  with 
the  spaces  between  them  for  the  admission 
of  light.  If  it  should  be  thought  that  this 
market  is  too  open,  the  spaces  between 
the  higher  and  lower  roofs  may  be  wholly 
closed  with  glass,  or  partially  so^  having 
only  enough  space  left  open  to  secure 
sometolerable  degree  of  ventilation.  Iron 
columns  are  introduced  for  supporting  the 
roofs :  but  very  much  would  have  been 
added  to  the  dignity  and  architectural 
effect  of  the  interior,  by  the  substitution 
of  stone  pillars,  of  the  same  character  and 
dimensions  of  those  supporting  the  gal- 
lery. They  were  not  introduced  in  the 
design,  from  an  apprehension  that  it 
would  be  considered  they  would  occupy 
too  much  room,  and  intercept  the  view  of 
the  market  If  stone  columns  had  been 
introduced,  still  the  required  accommo- 
dation might  have  been  obtained.  The 
ceilings  will  all  be  divided  into  large  and 
deep  panels  by  the  tie-beams  of  the 
roofs,  which  will  traverse  them  from  pillar 
to  pillar:  the  ceilings  will  be  plastered. 
The  entrances  will  have  open  iron  railings 
and  gates  upon  the  top  steps,  in  front 
of  the  columns;  the  gates  opening  in- 
ward between  them. 

It  was  proposed  to  have,  instead  of  the 

present  entrance    from   Paul   Street,    a 

bazaar  for  the  sale  of  fancy  articles ;  the 

bazaar  consisting  of  shops  and  dwellings,  ranged  on  each  side 

of  a  handsome  avenue  leading  into  the  market.    This  design  has 

been  abandoned,  at  least  for  the  present. 
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The  payementsy  Jind  the  inlerior  steps,  are  intend^  to  be  of 
Penant  stone^  obtained  in  the  -neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  and.  in 
South  Wales.  The  walls  of  the  basements,  below  the  level  of 
the  polumns  and  pilasters,  are  of  granite^  as,  also,  the  external 
steps;  the.  whol^  of  the-  foundation^  and  the  backing  of  the 
basement  walk,  are  of  the  ordinary  rubble  stonework.  The 
boundary  walls,  fiom  the  level  of  the  picvement  floor  upwards, 
will  be  of  brick,  stuccoed  on  the  outside  to  imitate  freestone ; 
and  worked  widi  even  sur&ces,  and  coloured,  on  the  inside. 
The  whole,  of  the  porticoes  and  pilasters  of  fronts,  the  entabla- 
tures,the  columns,  and  the  pilasters  of  fish-market,  copings,  cor- 
nices, sills,  &C.,  will  be  of  Bath  stone.  The  smaller  columns^ 
supporting,  the  roof  (shown  black  on  the  plan),  will  be  of  cast 
ifOR.;  th^irill  be  hollow,"  and  wiU  serve  as  pipes  to  convey 
water  from  the  roof  gutters  to  uiidi^rground  drains,  through 
which  it  would  flow  into  the  common  sewers.  The  roofs  will  be 
fprmed  s>(  timber,  and  covered  with  large  slates ;  having  lead 
ffutters  and  flats.  The  ceilings  will  greatly  increase  the  com- 
mtf  lightness,  and  beauty  of  the  market. 

Water«-cocks  are  liberally  distributed  about  the  market;  and 
the  paiwment  will  be  slightly  currented,  in  difierent  directions, 
towards  attiall  drains ;  the  entrances  to  each  having  an  iron  ti*ap, 
which  vnli  effectually  prevent  the  esbape  of  ofiensive  effluvia. 

Economy  has  been  the  indubement  for  preferring  paving  ob- 
tained in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  or  from  South  Wales. 
To  pave  this  market  with' Yorkshire  or  Castle  Hill  flacp,  would 
incur  a  «ost  of  abotit.  BOOL  additional^  without  affording  ade- 
quate advantages.  Bath  stone  is  preferred  for  a  similar  reason : 
Qo  stone  can  he.  obtained  which  can  be  worked  more  easily; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  very  durable,  and  in  appearance  is 
preferable  to  most  others. . 

This  design  is  arranged  with  a  view  to  its  being  durable  and 
substantial ;  and  the  cost  of  the  whole  market  vi^l  not  exceed 
I9fi00l^  inclnding  the  bazaar. 


flPECIFICATION  OF  ARTIFICERS'  WORK  TO  BE  DOKE  IN  ERECTINQ 
•  THE -PROPOSED  HiaHSR  MARKET  FOR  THE  CITY  OF  EXETER. 

Mason's  Womx.  —  An  Office,  not  less  than  8  ft.  by  10  ft  in  the  clear,  is  to 
be  constructed  for  the  clerk  of  the  works.  It  is  to  have  stone  or  brick  wall^ 
a  fiie^ylace  with  cfaimneypiece;  and  a  small  grate,  found  by  the  smith,  is  to  be 
set  in  it. 

,  Excaoationt  are  to  be  made  to  the  extent  necessary  for  carr^g'the  variouB 
parts  of  the  design  properly  into  eflect ;  including  Uie  lowenng  of  the  New 
jftoad  to  a  uniform  mchnation  from  Fore  Street  to  the  comer  of  the  market 
nearest  to  Paul  Street.  The  road  is  to  be  sunk  9  in.  below  this  general  line, 
to  admit  of  the  surftuse  of  the  pitching  of  the  future  street  being  finished  to 
this  line.    Hie  whole  of  the  surplus  matter,  occasioned  either  by  the  excava- 
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tioiis  or  by  the  rabbirii  from  any  branch  of  the  works,  is  to  be  carted  away 
and  deposited  in  a  field  at  the  bade  of  Northemhay,  as  may  be  directed. 

Moriari  for  the  rubble  masonry,  the  brickwork,  paving,  &c.,  is  to  be  made 
with  well-burnt  stone-lime  and  good  clean  sharp  gnt-sand.  The  lime  is  to  be 
thoroughly  slaked  with  an  abundant  quantity  of  water,  as  soon  as  it  is  brought 
on  the  premises,  and  immediately  after  well  protected  from  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  by  a  thick  covering  of  the  ingredient  with  which  it  is  to  be 
mixed ;  in  this  state  it  is  to  lie  until  it  is  quite  cool,  then  to  be  mixed  toge- 
ther in  such  proportions  as  shall  be  directed.  This  mixture  is  afterwards  to 
be  sifted  through  a  wire  sieve,  and  made  up  with  such  a  quantity  of  water 
only  as  will  render  the  compound  of  the  consistency  of  damp  sand;  and  it  ia 
to  be  well  tempered  in  a  pug-mill.  It  is  then  to  be  laid  in  heaps  for  from  two 
to  three  weeks,  being  protected  during  this  period,  so  as  efibctually  to  prevent 
its  becoming  dry  or  setting.  Ultimately,  it  is  to  be  well  worked  up  lor  use. 
The  mortar  for  the  freestone-work  is  to  be  made  of  fine  lime,  putty,  and 
bright-coloured  fine  sharp  sand  washed  clean,  well  tempered  together. 

7!W  old  Bricks,  whioh  may  be  left  after  the  removal  of  all  the  buildings  on 
the  site,  are  to  be  taken  by  the  contractor,  at  a  valuation  made  by  two  com- 
petent persons ;  one  of  whom  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  market  committee^ 
and  the  other  by  the  contractor.  Such  of  these  old  materials  as  may  be  con- 
sidered by  the  architect  to  be  sufficiently  good  and  sound  may  be  reused  in 
'the  new  building. 

Stones  fix>m  Folkham  Ifill  quarrv  are  to  be  used  for  constructing  the 
several  parts  of  the  masonry  below  the  plinth  level  which  are  adapted  thereto, 
and  stock  bricks,  well  made  and  burnt,  for  the  remainder,  except  where  other 
materials  are  specified. 

7%e  Walls  are  to  be  built  upon  footings  projecting  similarly  to  tliose  shown 
in  the  drawing  Ko.  5.  [not  figured,  as  being  easily  understood].  They  are  to  be 
worked  up  true  and  perpendicularly,  with  fair  even  fiices;  being  well  bonded, 
and  the  interstices  flushed  up  with  mortar.  The  walls  are  to  be  carried  up  to- 
gether, no  part  being  raised  above  3  ft.  higher  than  another,  until  the  respective 
heights  are  attained.  The  stones  used  for  forming  the  groins  are  to  be  hammer- 
dressed.  The  internal  surfaces  of  the  walls  in  the  market,  and  of  the  walls  and 
arches  in  the  vaults  beneath,  the  backs  of  the  parapets,  and  all  other  exposed 
parts  of  the  walls,  are  to  be  neatly  and  properly  flat-pointed.  The  two  first 
courses  of  bricks,  in  all  the  walls  above  tne  plinth  level,  and  every  first  course 
of  freestone,  are  to  be  set  with  Roman  cement.  Stack  walls  are  to  be  built^ 
not  more  timn  4  ft.  |part,  to  support  the  sleepers  of  the  wooden  floors.  The 
q>aces  round  the  masonry  are  to  be  filled  in,  and  well  rammed,  as  the  works 
proceed,  up  to  die  surface  levels. 

ArtA  Centring  will  be  supplied  and  fixed  by  the  carpenter;  and  none  is  to  be 
struck  until  permission  shall  have  been  given.  No  arch  over  any  apartment, 
passage,  &c.,  is  to  be  turned  until  after  the  building  is  covered  in ;  but  proper 
akewbacks  for  them,  as  shown  on  the  drawings,  are  to  be  projected  from  the 
walls  during  the  progr^  of  the  building,  for  which  the  carpenter  will  supply 
templets.    The  spandrils  are  to  be  well  filled  with  rabble  masonry. 

Chimney  Openings  are  to  have  arches  over  them,  and  half-brick  trimmer 
arches  in  front,  where  required.  The  flues  are  to  be  formed  agreeably  to  the 
provisions  of  the  4th  and  5th  of  WiUiam  IV.,  chap.  xxxv.  sec.  18.  Thev  are 
to  be  well  gathered  in  at  their  mouths,  of  a  parallel  size  throughout,  and  car- 
ried up  as  straight  as  possible,  having  no  sharp  or  angular  turns;  to  be  well 
and  smoothly  pargeted,  and  subsequently  properly  cored.  Stoves,  grates, 
boilers,  &c.,  are  all  to  be  properly  set  with  Stourbridge  burrs,  bricks,  and 
clay,  where  necessary.  The  sicfes  and  backs  of  the  stoves,  and  all  unnecessary 
spaces  in  the  fireplaces,  are  to  be  properly  filled  with  masonry.  The  fumaca 
stack  is  to  be  faced  with  sand-front  brickwork,  pointed. 

Bonds,  Lintels,  Plates,  Sleepers,  Sfc,  are  to  be  properly  bedded  at  their  re- 
spective levels.    Pischarging  arches  are  to  be  turned  over  all  the  lintels. 

liook-sUmes  of  Freestone,  or  other  approved  stone,  of  a  large  and  sufficient 
V0L.IIL  — No.  «3.  c 
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me,  are  to  be  properly  worked  ioto  tbe  quoins  for  hai^jpog  the  doors  of  the 
vaults^  and  of  the  entrances  to  them,  and  the  door  entering  towards  tbe  privy ; 
ajxd  proper  stones  are  to  be  inserted  for  tbe  lock  and  bolt  staples.  Reveals 
are  to  be  properly  worked  for  all  these  doors,  except  those  in  the  vaults. 
The  hooks  and  staples,  which  will  be  supplied  by  the  carpeuter,  are  to  be 
properly  set,  and  run  with  lead. 

Door  and  Window  Framet  are  to  be  properly  bedded  and  set,  and  pointed 
up  i^^st  the  masonry,  but  none  are  to  be  fixed  in  their  places  until  the 
building  is  roofed  and  covered  in. 

Drains.  —  The  earth  is  to  be  well  rammed  before  any  are  laid.  Tbey  are 
to  be  formed  of  mortared  masonry,  with  arris  bottoms,  having  paving  tops 
and  bottoms.  They  are  to  have  not  less  than  3  in.  current  to  every  10  ft.  w 
length.  Thev  are  to  be  of  the  various  dimensions  shown  on  the  drawings ; 
to  be  trunked  up  to  the  ends  of  the  water-pipes ;  and  those  which  pass  down 
through  the  walls  are  to  be  well  plastered  on  their  insides  with  Roman  cement. 
The  drains  are  to  be  carried  out  in  three  places,  as  shown,  and  entered  into 
the  common  sewer.  Iron  ejects  [boxes  without  bottoms,  sometimes  called 
**  shoes,^  as  receiving  the  bottom,  or  foot  end,  of  the  pipe],  7  in.  square,  but 
without  gratings,  are  to  be.  set  to  receive  the  ends  of  aU  the  water-pipes  from 
the  roofs ;  and  simijar  ejects,  but  5  in.  square,  are  to  be  set  to  receive  the  ends 
of  the  water-pipes  from  the  fish  stalls.  These  ejects  are  to  be  well  set  with 
Roman  cement,  and  trunked  up,  where  required,  with  brickwork ;  which  also 
is  to  be  set  with  Roman  cement :  a  7  in.  iron  eject,  having  a  gi'ating,  is  to  be 
net  in  Roman  cement,  to  the  mouth  of  every  surface  drain. 

TAe  Privy  is  to  have  a  10-in.  iron  eject,  which  is  to  be  well  trunked  up  with 
brickwork ;  the  whole  being  set  with  Roman  cement. 

A  tSnJc  of  solid  hard  stone,  as  shown  by  the  drawings  [not  here  figjured],  is 
to  be  properly  set  in  the  scullery  upon  a  stack,  which  is  to  be  faced  with  sand- 
front  brickwork,  and  pointed.  The  sink  is  to  have  a  7-in.  iron  dect,  set  with 
Roman  cement ;  and  its  drain  is  to  be  properly  trunked  up  with  brickwork, 
set  with  Roman  cement.  Scappled  [hammer-<lressed,  see  Ewnfc,  of  CoUm 
Arch.,  p.  469.1  paving,  extending  Irom  the  sink  up  to  the  window,  is  to  be  pro- 
perly  set  and  cramped  all  along  against  the  wall  at  the  back  of  it.  Sinks  of 
solid  hard  stone,  2  in.  deep,  and  14  in.  by  14  in.  in  the  clear,  are  to  be  set  flush 
with  tbe  paving  under  the  water-cocks,  as  shown  by  the  drawings  [not  here 
figured].  Each  sink  is  to  have  a  7-in.  iron  eject,  properly  set  with  Roman 
cement,  and  a  drain,  which  is  to  be  well  trunked  up. 

The  Fountain  Bonn  b  to  have  a  scappled  paving  bottom ;  the  whole  of  its 
interior  is  to  be  plastered  with  Roman  cement,  f  in.  thick ;  its  overflow  pipe, 
for  which  proper  provision  is  to  be  made,  is  to  discharge  into  a  5^n.  iron  eject, 
well  set  with  Roman  cement. 

Granite  Works.  —  The  whole  of  the  plinths  of  the  building,  the  steps  and 
blocks  at  their  terminations,  the  sills  to  the  windows  of  the  vaults,  the  kerb 
round  the  vault  area,  and  the  kerb  in  the  avenue  from  Paul  Street,  are  to  be 
of  granite  twice  well  axed.  The  ashlar  is  to  average  not  less  than  12  in.  thick ; 
it  is  to  be  well  bonded  to  the  backings,  and  to  be  jointed,  as  shown  in  the 
elevation. 

The  Steps  are  all  to  be  solid  and  squarc-noscd,  properly  rebated  and  set 
upon  foundations  of  rubble  masonry.  Those  to  the  side  entrances  in  Gold- 
smith Street,  and  to  the  vaults,  together  with  their  landings  or  quarter  spaces, 
are  tb  be  in  one  stone  each.  Those  to  the  central  entrance  in  Goldsmith 
Street,  and  to  the  two  side  entrances  in  the  New  Road,  are  to  be  in  not  more 
than  three  stones  each;  and  those  to  the  central  entrance  in  the  New  Road 
are  to  be  not  more  than  five  stones  each.  The  top  steps  of  all  the  entrances, 
the  step  at  the  Paul  Street  entrance,  and  the  continued  step  under  the 
columns  in  the  fish-market,  are  to  be  of  the  dimensions,  and  iointed  in  the 
manner,  shown  on  the  plan.  The  steps  are  to  be  well  joggled  [let  into  each 
other,  see  Fncyc,  of  Cott,  Arck,,  p.  38.  fig.  50.],  and  run  with  lead  at  every 
heading  joint;  and  they  are  to  be  similarly  united  to  the  blocks  at  their 
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terminatioM.  These  terminating  blocks  are  to  be  sunk  so  as  to  bury  tbe  ends 
of  the  steps  1  in.  deo);  and  they  are  to  be  united  in  each  of  the  horizontal 
joints  by  two  plugs  ot  granite,  6  in.  smiare  and  8  in.  long,  let  half-way  into  each 
stone  in  contact,  and  well  set  with  Roman  cement.  Those  to  the  vaults  are 
to  be  sunk  for  iron  balusters. 

The  Area  Kerbs  are  to  be  not  less  than  12  in.  by  8  in.  They  are  to  be  jog^ 
gled  and  run  with  lead  in  their  joints,  and  properly  sunk  for  the  iron  eratlngs, 
which  are  to  be  leaded  to  thera.  The  kerb  m  the  avenue  from  Paul  Street, 
and  the  top  step  to  the  stairs  to  the  vaults,  is  to  be  in  one  piece,  and  properly 
sank  for  the  railing,  &c. 

T^e  square  Columns,  or  PUasters,  to  support  the  gallery  and  the  staircases, 
and  all  those  on  the  gallery  floor,  are  to  be  of  granite,  three  times  well  axed 
(except  their  capitals).  Each  shaft  is  to  be  in  three  stones,  and  united  in 
each  joint  by  a  plug  of  granite  let  half-way  into  each  stone  in  contact,  and  well 
set  with  Roman  cement.  The  bottom  courses  of  the  lower  ranges  of  pilasters 
are  to  be  united  to  the  pavement ;  and  the  bottom  courses  of  the  upper 
range  to  the  masonry  on  which  they  stand ;  and  the  upper  courses  of  all  the 
shafts  to  their  capitals  in  a  similar  manner.  The  plugs  in  the  larger  pilasters 
are  to  be  9  in.  square  and  12  in.  long,  and  those  in  the  smaller  pilasters  5|  in. 
square  and  8  in.  long.  The  pilasters,  or  piers,  which  support  the  staii'cases, 
are  also  to  be  sunk  3  in.  deep,  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  cast-iron  beams  which 
are  to  support  the  ashlar.  These  beams  are  to  be  properly  fixed  and  run  with 
lead,  which  will  be  supplied  by  the  smith.  The  horizontal  joints  are  to  be 
level  throughout ;  and  the  perpendicular  joints  are  not  to  have  less  than  4  in. 
square  in  every  part. 

Freestone  is  to  be  sound,  free  from  holes,  vents,  and  other  defects ;  and. 
unless  otherwise  specified,  from  the  quarries  on  Coombe  Down,  near  Bath,  and 
laid  in  its  natural  bed.  The  columns  and  pilasters  (except  those  specified 
to  be  of  granite);  the  architraves,  friezes,  cornices  (except  those  which  arc 
shown  to  be  of  plaster) ;  the  tympanums,  the  acroteria,  the  fadng  to  the 
entrance  in  Paul  Street,  the  whole  of  the  large  chimney  stack  above  the  roof, 
through  wliich  it  rises ;  the  fironts  and  sides  of  the  fish  stalls,  the  walls  of  the 
fountain  basin,  the  walls  enclosing  the  staircases  to  the  upper  floor;  all  the 
walls  on  the  upper  floor  (except  those  sho>vn  on  the  drawings  to  be  of 
brick) ;  the  copings,  and  the  window  sills,  are  all  to  be  of  freestone.  The 
columns  and  pilasters  at  the  entrances,  and  the  columns  in  the  fish  market, 
are  to  be  united  to  the  top  steps  by  two,  and  to  the  blocks  and  in  the  joints  of 
each  course  by  one,  plug  of  granite  or  other  hard  stone,  let  halfway  into  each 
stone  in  contact,  and  set  with  Roman  cement.  The  plugs  in  the  column  and 
pilasters,  and  the  pilasters  at  the  entrances,  are  to  be  9  in.  square  and  12  in. 
long,  and  those  in  the  columns  in  the  fish-market  8  in.  square  and  10  in.  long. 
The  pilasters  in  the  fish-market  are  to  be  united  to  tho> pavement ;  and,  in  the 
joint  of  each  course,  by  two  plugs  of  granite  or  hard  stone  3  J  in.  square  and 
6  in:  long,  let  half-way  into  each  stone  in  contact,  and  well  set  witn  Romah 
cement.  The  architraves  are  to  be  solid;  they  are  to  be  united  at  their  joints 
by  dovetails  of  granite,  or  hard  stone,  let  down  flush  into  the  stones  in  contact, 
and  well  set  with  Roman  cement.  The  stone  dovetails  in  the  architraves  over 
the  entrance  are  to  be  8  in.  square  in  their  middle,  8  in.  by  12  in.  at  their  ends, 
and  12  in.  long.  Those  in  the  architraves  over  the  columns  in  the  fish-market, 
and  the  range  of  pilasters  to  support  the  gallery,  are  to  be  6  in.  square  in  their 
middles,  6  in.  by  9  in,  at  their  ends,  and  9  in.  long.  Those  in  the  architraves 
over  the  pilasters  on  the  gallery  floor  are  to  be  4  in.  square  in  their  middles, 
4  in.  by  6  in.  at  their  ends,  and  8  in.  long.  Those  in  the  architraves  over  the 
pilasters  of  the  exterior,  and  of  the  fish-market,  are  to  be  2  Jn.  wide  by  6  in. 
deep  at  their  middles,  4  in.  by  6  in.  at  their  ends,  and  8  in.  long.  The  archi-- 
traves  over  the  range  of  pilasters  to  support  the  gallery,  and  those  over  the 
jnlasters  on  the  gallery  floor,  may  be  of  Farley  Down  stone.  The  architraves 
over  the  columns  and  pilasters  at  the  entrances,  those  over  the  columns  and 
ptt&sters  'm  the  fishnonarket,  those  over  the  pilasters  to  support  the  gallery 
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'floor,  and  those  on  the  gallef7  floor,  are  to  be  united  to  the  capitals  on  which 
they  reat  by  two  plugs  of  granite,  or  other  hard  stone,  let  half-way  into  the 
capitals ;  and  one  let  half-way  into  each  block  of  the  architrave  which  bears 
upon  it,  and  well  set  with  Roman  cement.  The  plugs  in  the  architraves  of  the 
entrances  are  to  be  4  in.  square  and  6  in.  long ;  those  in  the  architraves  in  the 
.fish-market,  and  in  the  lower  gallery  range,  are  to  be  3i  in.  square  and  5  in. 
long ;  and  those  in  the  architraves  on  the  gallery  floor  are  to  be  2  J  in.  square 
and  4  in.  long.  The  top  beds  of  exery  cornice,  and  the  copings,  are  to^  be 
joint-bedded  ;  to  be  set  with  Roman  cement  in  the  joints ;  and  to  be  united 
at  every  joint  by  two  dovetails  of  freestone,  let  in  flush,  and  well  set  in  Roman 
cement.  The  dovetails  to  the  cornices  being  4  in.  square  in  their  middles, 
4  in.  by  8  in.  at  their  ends,  and  8  in.  long ;  and  those  to  the  copings  being  2  in. 
square  at  their  middles,  2  in.  by  4  in.  at  their  ends,  and  5  in.  long.  The 
copings  are  to  project  not  less  than  2  in.  over  the  walls,  and  they  are  to  be 
throated  [^ooved]  under  both  edges.  The  walls  of  the  fountain  basin  are  to 
be  united  m  each  perpendicular  joint  by  a  dovetail  joggle  of  the  whole  depth 
of  the  joint,  well  run  with  lead.  The  window  sills,  both  those  of  freestone  and 
those  of  granite,  are  to  be  in  one  stone  each,  i^xcept  those  of  the  gallery 
floor.  They  are  to  be  worked  as  shown  in  drawing  No.  3.,  and  properly  set 
hollow.  Those  of  the  gallery  floor  are  to  be  in  three  stones  each,  and  united 
at  each  joint,  and  each  end  of  the  pilasters  by  a  strong  iron  cramp  run  with 
lead.  All  the  freestone  work  is  to  be  well  and  properly  bonded  in  every  part, 
to  be  pointed,  as  shown  by  the  drawings;   and  it  is  to  be  well  and  pro- 

Eerly  deared  offi  All  the  mouldmgs,  flutings,  &c.,  are  to  be  of  the  size  showa 
y  the  drawings,  after  they  are  cleaned  off*  in  the  building. 

The  MoultU  for  the  freestone-work  are  to  be  accurately  ait  in  sheet  zinc, 
and  submitted  for  the  approbation  of  the  architect  previously  to  theii*  bdng 
used. 

Patmg  is  to  be  properly  scappled,  squared,  and  jointed,  and  bedded  in  mor- 
tar upon  hard  ancl  dry  rubble  which  has  been  well  rammed.  That  under  the 
lar^  stalls  in  the  centre  of  the  market  is  to  rise  2  in.  above  the  general  level, 
being  scappled  on  the  edges  forming  the  steps.  The  steps  shown  in  the 
urinals,  &c^  are  to  be  formed  in  the  pavement  by  setting  paving  stones  upon 
■risers  of  brick,  flat  in  the  men's ;  and  brick  on  edge  in  the  women's :  the  edges 
of  the  stones  forming  the  nosing  being  scappled.  The  whole  of  thepavement 
is  to  be  properly  currented  towards  tl^  various  traps,  drains,  &c.  Tne  stones 
under  l^e  granite  pilasters,  the  iron  columns,  and  those  under  the  columns  at 
the  entrance  from  the  fish-market  to  the  general  market,  are  not  to  be  less 
than  6  in.  thick.  Those  under  the  granite  pilasters  are  to  be  not  less  than 
t(i,  9  in.  square;  and  they  are  to  be  cut  away,  when  required,  for  the  sinks. 
Those  under  the  iron  columns  are  to  be  not  less  than  2  ft  square,  and  each  is 
to  have  a  hole  through  the  centre  for  the  water  to  pass  through.  Those  under 
the  columns  at  the  entrance  from  the  fish-market  to  the  general  market  are  to 
bejointed  as  shown  on  the  plan.  No  paying  stone  is  to  measure  less  than 
S  (i.  superficial,  nor  to  be  less  than  2  in.  thick.  The  steps  to  the  fish  shops, 
and  to  the  lobby  of  the  marketman's  house,  are  to  be  solid,  square-nosed,  and 
scappled.  The  whole  of  this  is  to  be  of  Peuant  stone  from  Newport  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, or  Stapleton  or  Hanbam  in  Gloucestershire. 

Oratingt  of  cast  iron,  9  in.  by  3  in.,  are  to  be  fixed  in  the  pavements  or  walls, 
for  the  admission  of  air  under  the  wooden  floors  (ten  will  be  required)  ;  and 
proper  air-ducts  are  to  be  formed  fi-om  them,  and  from  those  fixed  by  the  car- 
penter and  under  the  floors. 

Hearth  Siab*  of  Painswick  stone,  rubbed  smooth,  and  21  in.  wide,  are  to  be 
set  in  front  of  the  fir«>laces,  except  in  the  paved  apartments. 

Chmneypiecet  of  Freestone,  plain,  having  proper  jambs ;  mantel-shelf,  and 
nosmgs  complete,  are  to  be  fixed  to  all  the  fireplaces.  All  the  fireplaces  are 
to  have  proper  inside  hearths ;  and  fi'eestone  slips,  cover,  and  returns  are  to 
be  fixed  to  the  grates. 

The  Potato  Bins  are  to  be  formed,  as  shown  by  the  drawings  [not  figured]. 
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t>f  paving  stone  2|  in.  thick ;  and  are  to  be  sunk  one  inch  into  the  pavement, 
and  to  be  well  cramped  and  run  with  lead  on  the  top  edges  at  the  meeting 
joints.  The  outer  faces  and  the  top  ec^es  of  the  bins  are  to  be  tooled,  and 
the  other  parts  scappled  both  inside  and  out. 

FUh  Stalis,  worked  aa  shown  by  the  drawings^  are  to  be  formed  of  white- 
veined  marble  slabs,  set  upon  freestone  ashlar  and  brickwork.  The  slabs  are 
to  be  polished  on  every  part  exposed  to  view,  and  they  are  to  be  sunk,  &c, 
for  cocks,  drains,  traps,  &c. 

Groomz  are  to  be  made  for  the  flashings,  &c. ;  and  drains  and  holes  for  the 
water-pipes,  &c.  Proper  holes  and  sinkm^s  are  to  be  mmle,  where  necessary, 
for  the  iron  works  ^  and  proper  assistance  is  to  be  rendered  to  the  smith  and 
jlumber  in  fixing  the  vanous  parts  of  their  works.  The  mason  must  allow,  in 
nis  tender,  180/.  for  the  cost  o(  three  statues  delivered  to  him  at  the  building 
in  Exeter.  The  figures  are  to  be  set  on  the  pediment  towards  the  New  Road, 
as  shown  ao  the  drawings.  They  are  to  be  united  to  the  acroteria,  and  the. 
several  blocks  to  each  other,  by  plugs  of  hard  stone  set  with  Roman  cement. 
The  sculptor,  or  his  agent,  will  superintend  the  settine  of  the  figures ;  but, 
from  and  after  the  arrival  of  the  sculpture,  or  any  part  thereof,  at  the  building, 
the  contractor  for  the  mason's  worK  will  be  liaole  to  restore  and  make  go<^ 
any  damage  that  may  accrue  thereto ;  and  he  will  be  subject  to  the  several 
conditions  of  the  specification  in  respect  of  the  sculpture,  as  he  is  for  the  ot^er 
parts  of  the  work. 

Carpenter  ind  JoiNBR.~i4n  Office^  not  less  than  8  ft.  by  10  ft*  in  the 
dear,  is  to  be  constructed  for  the  clerk  of  the  works.  It  is  to^  h»ve  a  roof; 
a  boarded  floor;  a  door,  with  lock  and  key;  a  double»hung  sash  window, 
having  proper  fastenings ;.  and  a  desk,  not  less  than  5  ft.  4  in.  long  and  2  ft.  8  in. 
wide,  which  is  to  have  a  flap  and  lock  and  key. 

A  Hard  Fence  [fence  for  enclosing:  materials]  8  ft.  high,  having  pr(M)er  and 
convenient  doors  and  gates  for  free  ingress  and  egress  and  security^  is  to  be 
erected  so  as  to  enclose  completely  the  whole  area  of  operation. 

Timber  is  all  to  be  well  seasoned  (for  which  vouchers  must  be  given,  if  re<* 
Quired  by  the  architect),  of  the  best  quality  of  its  kind,  perfectly  sonnd,  free 
nx>m  sap  and  large  and  dead  knots ;  and  that  for  the  joiner^s  work  is  also  to 
be  dry.  The  timber  for  the  sleepers  under  the  ^ound-floor  joist,  and  the 
nils  for  the  sash-frames,  is  to  be  of  oak  of  English  growth.  That  for  the 
ceiling  joist,  and  the  panels  for  the  framing,  is  to  be  Quebec  yellow  pine ;  and 
the  remainder  is  to  be  Memel  yellow  fir,  unless  other  timber  is  specified. 

Scantlings  and  sizes  are  to  be  of  the  full  dimensions  figured  on  the  drawings^ 
or  mentioned  in  the  specification,  when  the  works  are  finished  and  cleaned  off 
in  the  building. 

Casmgt  are  to  be  fixed  to  protect  the  freestone  works  which  cannot  properly 
be  protected  from  injury  by  bricks. 

Centrings  are  to  be  properly  made  and  fixed  for  the  arches,  and  for  the 
apertures  or  recesses  where  required;  also  proper  turning  pieces  and  uprights 
for  the  doorways,  windows,  &c. ;  none  of  which  are  to  be  struck  or  removed 
until  permission  shall  have  been  given.  Proper  templets  are  also  to  be  sup* 
plied  for  working  the  skewbacks  of  the  arches. 

lAntels  are  to  be  laid  over  all  the  apertures  or  recesses  in  the  widls  where 
required,  and  are  to  be  1  in.  thick  for  every  foot  between  the  points  of  sup- 
port, of  the  fiill  width  of  the  thickness  of  the  masonry  they  have  to  support, 
and  bearing  at  least  6  in.  on  the  walls  throughout  theur  width  at  their  ends. 

Wood  Bricks  are  to  be  supplied  to  be  worked  into  the  walls,  to  afibrd  proper 
foing  for  the  joiner's  work ;  also  blocks  and  bracketing ;  and  whatever  else 
may  be  required  for  fixing  the  joiner's  and  plasterer's  work  completely,  are  to 
be  provided  and  fixed. 

.  beaded  or  Arris  Staves,  as  nnay  be  directed,  are  to  be  fixed  to  the  interior 
plastered  quoins  and  heads.  They  are  to  be  properly  mitred  at  the  angles 
where  tbey  meet. 
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Groundi,  properly  wrought  and  levelled  or  ploughed,  are  to  be  fixed  for  all 
the  skirtings,  where  required. 

Bond  Timbers,  4 J  in.  bv  1 J  in.,  are  to  be  laid  horizontally  in  the  brick  par- 
dtions ;  there  being  not  fewer  than  two  bonds  between  each  floor  and  cdlmg. 
The  pieces  are  to  be  in  long  lengths,  and  are  to  be  united,  where  necessary, 
by  scarfs  or  notches,  as  the  case  may  require.  The  bonds  are  to  continue 
tnrough  the  openings,  and  not  to  be  cut  out  of  them  until  permission  shall 
have  been  given. 

Joists,  quarters,  cdling  joists,  and  rafters  are  never  to  be  placed  m^re  than 
12  in.  apart  from  centre  to  centre.  All  timbers,  where  required,  are  to  be  wdl 
cogged,  and  secured  down  upon  the  plates.  The  plates  are  to  be  in  long 
lengths,  and  well  united,  where  necessary,  by  scarfs  or  notches,  as  the  case 
mav  require.  The  floor  joists  are  to  be  trimmed  for  the  openings,  fireplaces, 
and  flues ;  every  trimmer  joist  being  one  eighth  of  an  inch  thicker  for  every 
joist  it  has  to  carry.  The  joists  are  to  be  properly  braced  by  harring-bone 
struts,  firmly  fixed  between  them  in  rows  not  more  than  5  ft.  a|iart.  Tlie 
ground-floor  joists  are  to  be  2^  in.  by  5  in.,  and  their  sleepers  2)  in.  by  4  in. 
The  ceiling  joists  are  to  be  properly  braced  with  pieces  nailed  upon  their  backs, 
at  distances  not  exceeding  4  ft. 

Eoofs  are  to  be  constructed  as  shown  by  drawing  No.  5.  [not  figured].  The 
various  parts  are  to  be  properly  framed  and  fixed;  being  nailed,  strapped,  and 
botted  together,  as  may  be  required.  Tlie  gutters  are  to  be  on  proper  bearers, 
having  currents  of  ])  in.  to  every  10  ft.  in  length,  and  l^in.  drips,  as  shown. 
The  gutters  and  their  sideboards  are  to  be  seven  eighths  of  an  inch  thidc. 
Proper  pieces  are  to  be  fixed  to  tilt  the  slates ;  and  ^m.  square  fillets,  for  the 
lead  to  be  dressed  over,  are  to  be  fixed  at  the  sides  of  the  gutters,  valleys,  and 
at  the  ends  of  the  roofs ;  where,  also,  a  board,  Sin.  wide,  is  to  be  fixed  upon 
the  slate  battens.  The  boarding  of  the  flats  is  to  be  seven  eighths  of  an  inch 
thi<^,  well  nailed.  The  rolls  are  to  be  l^in.  by  l^in.,  fixed  as  shown;  and 
]}-in.  ridge-poles  are  to  be  properly  fixed  with  irons,  which  are  to  be  not  more 
than  4  ft.  apart.  The  shoots  shown  at  drawing  No.  5.,  section  at  n,  are  to  be 
su[)ported  by  strong  irons,  not  more  than  3  ft.  6  in.  apart,  let  in  flush  on  their 
insides,  and  screwed ;  and  the  other  shoots  are  to  be  similarly  supported  or 
Btrengdiened,  where  necessary.  Shoots,  6  in.  by  8  in.  in  the  clear,  formed  of 
stuff  1^  in.  thick,  and  calculated  to  receive  lead,  are  to  be  properly  fixed  to 
convey  water  onder  the  roofs,  as  shown  by  the  drawings.  Holes  for  the  escape 
of  water  are  to  be  made  where  required ;  and  proper  cesspools,  &c.,  are  to  be 
formed.  The  beams  which  meet  over  the  iron  columns  are  to  be  united  with 
iron  straps,  and  bolts  let  in  flush,  as  shown  by  the  drawings.  All  the  beams 
are  to  be  wrought  and  moulded  as  shown. 

Quarter  Partitions  are  to  be  trussed  and  framed  with  heads,  sills,  braces,  and 
studs.  The  studs  at  the  doorways  are  to  be  3  in.  by  4  in.,  and  other  studs  and 
the  iMtices  2  in.  by  4  in. 

A  Steam  Draught  is  to  be  properly  formed  over  the  furnace,  with  l)4n.  by 
3-in.  studding,  &c. ;  and  it  is  to  have  a  j-in.  beaded  casing  at  its  bottom  to 
stop  theplastcring. 

'  The  Fttmace  is  to  have  a  3-in.  kerb  and  a  1-in.  ledged  cover,  having  % 
proper  handle. 

Sasf^s  and  Frances  are  to  be  fixed  to  the  window  apertures  in  the  gallery 
asd  its  staircases  in  the  marketman*s  house,  and  to  the  window  apertures  io 
the  vaults.  The  sashes  are  to  be  2  in.  thick,  moulded  with  ^in.  bars,  to  be 
doweled  and  franked  at  every  meeting  bar;  double-hung  with  best  patent 
lines,  brass  axle,  pullevs,  and  iron  weights.  The  frames  are  to  have  1  j-in« 
pulley-styles  with  pocket-pieces  in  them,  proper  beads,  |-in.  casings,  and 
2j^-in.  Slink  sills  of  oak,  and  proper  parting  and  stop-beads,  slips,  &c.,  com* 
pl^te.  Those  to  the  house  are  also  to  have  good  spring-sash  fastenings. 
SasbjBS  siipikr  to  these  are  to  be  fixed  in  l^-in.  rebated  recesses  in  the  room 
beiiind  the  staircase,  as  shown  in  the  section  on  the  line  r  r  ;  in  the  furnace* 
room,  and  in  the  rooms  behind  the  shops,  as  shown  in  the  sections. 
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ShmUen^  IH''*  thick,  framed  and  moulded  and  clamped  back  flaps  are  to  b^ 
hung  with  3-in.  butts,  and  strong  back-flap  hinges,  to  the  windows  oF  the  mat-^ 
ketman's  house  on  the  ground  floor.  They  are  to  have  beaded  ^unds  1  in. 
thick  to  form  boxings,  having  band  mouldings  corresponding  with  the  door 
architraves)  and  l^in.  framoi  and  moulded  backs,  elbows,  and  soffits,  also 
knobs  and  tumbuckles,  and  spring-bar  fastenings. 

The  Skylight  over  the  centre  of  the  market  is  to  be  moulded  2|  in.,  with 
|-4n.  bars,  having  proper  beads,  apron  pieces,  ridge  roll,  &c.,  as  shown  by  the 
drawings.  The  skylight  to  the  rooms  over  those  behind  the  shops  are  to  be 
?^in.  thick,  moulded,  having  ^in.  bars,  and  proper  wide  styles,  heads,  and 
apron  pieces.     These  are  to  be  2  ft  9  in.  square  in  the  clear  lights. 

The  Shops  in  the  general  market  are  to  be  divided,  and  their  fironts  under 
the  stalls  are  to  be  formed  of  IJ-in.  ploughed  and  tongued  and  braced  boarding. 
The  entablatures,  and  boarding,  &c.,  above  the  shops  in  the  general  market, 
)ind  the  fish  shops,  are  to  be  formed  as  shown  by  the  drawings];  and  oroper 
assistance  is  to  be  ^iven  to  the  smith  in  fixing  the  iron  trellis.  The  shutterS 
are  to  be  If^in.  thick,  the  lower  panels  of  those  in  the  doorways  being  bead 
flush  and  square,  and  the  others  moulded  and  square.  Each  shutter  is  to  be 
rebated  and  shod  with  rebated  iron  squares,  fixed  with  screws.  They  are  to 
be  secured  by  two  iron  du|S  and  socket-plates  at  the  head  of  each,  and  by 
wrought-iron  bars,  2^  in.  wide  and  2}  in.  thick.  Each  bar  is  to  lock  into  a 
book  staple  fixed  to  the  middle  shutter  of  each  shop,  to  pass  into  an  iron 
mortise-plate  at  each  end,  and  to  be  securely  fastened  by  a  strong  hinged  hasp, 
staple,  and  padlock. 

The  brasswork  for  the  shutters  of  the  fish  shops  to  bear  upon  is  to  be  aa 
shown,  and  properly  plugged  and  screwed  to  the  masonry. 

Flooring  is  to  be  in  boards  not  exceeding  batten  width,  straight-jointed,  well 
laid,  with  proper  floor  cramps,  nailed,  and  having  mitred  margins  to  the  hearths, 
&c.,  and  tongued  heading  joints.  That  in  the  marketman's  house,  and  in  the 
shops  and  rooms  behind  them,  is  to  be  wrought ;  that  on  the  ground  floor  being 
H  10.  thick,  and  ploughed  and  tongued,  and  that  on  the  chamber  floor  | in. 
thick.  The  flooring  in  the  rooms  over  the  shops,  and  the  rooms  behind  then), 
and  in  the  gallery,  is  to  be  rough ;  that  in  the  rooms  beine  { in.,  and  that  in 
the  gallery  If  in.  thick.  The  floors  in  the  rooms  over  tne  shops  may  be  of 
Quebec  yellow  pine. 

The  steps  to  the  shops,  and  those  to  the  living-room  of  the  marketman'a 
house,  are  to  be  formed  with  l|-in.  treads,  with  rounded  nosings,  and  l|-in. 
risers.  The  risers  to  the  shop  steps  are  to  have  9  in.  by  3  in.  iron  grating  let 
into  them,  and  properly  fixed  for  ventilating  the  floors.  A  similar  grating  is 
to  be  fixed  in  the  boarding  of  the  room  behmd  the  staircase  (eleven  will  be 
required). 

A  Flemith  Iiodder,  Gmmed  with  l|-in.  sides  and  ^in.  steps,  is  to  be  made  for 
ascending  into  each  room  over  the  shops,  and  over  the  rooms  behind  them, 
hftvin^  strong  iron  hooks  at  its  ends,  so  contrived  as  to  insert  into  iron  eyea 
fixed  in  the  casing,  which  is  to  be  }  in.,  wrought  and  beaded,  and  projecting,  to 
stop  the  plastering. 

The  apertures  K>r  ascending  into  the  rooms  which  are  over  those  behind  the 
shops  are  each  to  have  a  ]|-in.  trap-door,  hung  with  16-in.  cross-garnet  hinges, 
to  ran  down  fhish  with  the  floors. 

Siain  to  the  CkdUry  are  to  be  formed  of  If-in.  treads  with  rounded  nosings, 
housed  into  l|-in.  plain  strings.  The  treads  are  to  be  united  by  two  irons  in 
the  place  of  each  riser,  as  shown  by  the  drawings.  The  irons  are  to  be  1  in.  by 
f  in.,  and  fixed  with  screws. 

These  stairs  are  also  to  have  d^in.  by  2)-in.  American  white  oak  handrail, 
1  J-in.  by  1-in.  deal  balusters,  and  iron  balusters,  not  exceeding  5  ft  apart,  on 
each  flight. 

The  stairs  in  the  marketman's  house  are  to  be  formed  (as  shown  on  the 
plan  (^.  3.),  of  steps  having  rounded  nosings,  and  risers  1  m.  thicks  housed 
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into  I|-hi.  phin  stfingB.    Hie  whole  are  to  be  wdl  aod  pft>pcrly  feced  and 


giy  as  shown  by  the  drawings,  are  to  be  fixed  in  the  several  apartmcnto 
in  the  marketman's  bouse,  and  in  the  shops  and  rooms  behind  them. 

Boon.  The  entrance  door  to  the  living-room  of  the  marketman's  houae^ 
and  that  to  the  fiimace-room,  are  to  be  2  in.-thi€k  moulded  sash  doors,  with 
diMible-worked  panels  and  fanlight  over.  The  other  doors  on  the  ground  and 
chamber  floors  (except  that  entering  towards'  the  privy)  are  to  be  \\wu 
thick  and  6-paneled ;  those  opening  into  the  lobby  of  the  marketman's  house 
being  moulded  and  bead  flush,  and  the  remainder  double  worked.  The  14*in. 
doors  are  all  to  be  hung  to  Ij^in.  rebated  jamb  Imings  and  soffits,  which  are  to 
be  plain  when  under  7  in.  wide^  and  formed  as  slnwn  by  the  drawings  where 
they  exceed  this  width ;  those  to  the  doom  having  fanlights  are  to  have  tran** 
som  rails. 

The  doors  S  ft.  wide  or  upwards  are  to  be  hong  with  4»in.,  and  the  remainder 
with  d^n .{butt  hhiges.  Architraves,  moulded  5^  in.  wide,  are  to  be  fixed  to  the 
door  recesses  in  the  living-room  of  the  marketnran's  house.  The  remaining 
door  recesses  are  to  have  rounded  edges,  prcjecting  so  as  to  stop  the  plaster- 
ing ;  a  74n.  iron  rhn  lock,  having  brass  furniture,  is  to  befixed  to  each  of  these 
doors,  and  to  that  entering  towards  the  privy.  The  doors  in  the  living-room 
are  each  to  have  two  10-in.  plate^bcrfts. 

^  A  Dreswer  is  to  be  fixed  in  the  living-room,  as  shown  by  the  drawings,  whtch 
is  to  have  1-in.  cut  end  boards,  fiiscii,  and  cornice ;  a  l^n.  top ;  rour  1-in. 
grooved  shelves ;  three  drawers  5  in.  deep,  which  are  to  be  dovetaded ;  to  have 
1-in.  fironts,  4-in.  rims,  clued  bottom  strips  and  runners  complete.  One  of  the 
drawers  is  to  have  a  lift-out  box  half  its  depth,  which  is  to  nave  two  divisions 
lengthwise ;  and  the  under  part  of  the  drawer  is  to  have  one  similar  divuion. 
There  are  to  be  two  IJ-in.  framed  and  moulded  doors,  21  in.  wide,  hung  with 
2^in.  butts,  and  a  1-in.  shelf  in  one  of  the  spaces  behind  the  doors ;  the  cen« 
tial  part  is  to  be  open,  and  to  have  a  I^n.  shelf  18  in.  wide;  a  )*in.  lining  is  to 
be  fixed  between  the  dresser  top  and  the  first  shelf;  the  whole  is  to  luive  a 
bottom  fixed  level  with  the  plinth,  which  is  to  rise  4^  in.  above  the  floor. 

Two  tiers  of  1-in.  shelves,  9  in.  wide,  and  a  rail  and  6  hat^ms,  are  to  be  fixed 
in  the  closet  under  the  stairs  in  the  marketman's  house. 

7%e  Prwy  is  to  be  fitted  up  with  l^in.  seat,  and  1-iA.  riser,  both  made  to 
shift ;  a  1-in.  clamped  flap,  hung  with  2^m.  brass  butts,  and  b^ed  backs  and 
dhows  12  in.  high. 

7^  Urinali,  division,  and  screen  are  to  be  formed  of  1-in.  wrought,  ploughed, 
and  tongued,  and  braced  boarding,  properly  fixed  and  secured.  Tne  urinal 
troughs  are  to  be  9  in.  wide  at  top,  and  3  in.  at  the  bottom,  and  10  in.  deep  ia 
the  clear,  being  formed  to  receive  lead  of  stuff*  1  in.  thick,  which  is  to  be  wrought 
on  the  front 

The  npei  for  the  distribution  of  the  water,  which  are  exposed  in  the  building, 
are  to  be  properly  cased,  and  narrow  boards  are  to  be  provided  for  supporting 
them  upon  where  required. 

The  Vegetable  StaUs  on  the  ground  floor  are  to  be  formed  as  shown  by  draw- 
in  >  No.  8  [not  figured}.  The  quartering  pieces  are  to  be  4  in.  by  2^  in.,  fixed 
wi  h  an  iron  dug  [pin],  which  is  to  be  screwed  to  the  lower  end  of  each,  and 
gotted  [run  in  with  lead]  to  the  paving.  Each  stall  is  to  have  two  of  these 
pieces,  on  which  are  to  be  fixed  two  wrought  brackets  l^in.  thick,  and  cut  on 
their  front  edges,  as  shown,  to  receive  the  shelves.  The  shelves  are  to  be  |.  in. 
thick,  wrouffht  on  the  upper  sides  and  front  edges,  and  securely  fixed  to  the 
brackets.  The  risers  are  to  be  f  in.  thik,  wrought  in  front.  The  partitions, 
both  at  the  back  of  and  between  the  stalls,  are  to  be  f  in.  thick,  wrou^t, 
ploughed,  and  tongued  braced  boarding.  The  capping  is  to  be  2  in.  by  2  in., 
grooved  to  recehre  the  partitions ;  six  mches  above  each  central  capping  is  to 
be  fixed  a  board  f  in.  thick  and  6  in.  wide,  which  is  to  extend  the  whole  kength 
of  the  stall,  and  to  be  properly  secured  by  iron^  screwed  to  the  capping  and  ta 
the  board. 
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DootB  are  to  be  formed  mdar  eaich  set  of  shelres,  ■•  iboWa,  beiiig  aknilar 
to  the  partitions,  and  hung  with  12-in.  cross-garnet  hinges;  and  each  door  is  to 
have  a  4-in.  dead  k)ck. 

^  FUHng*  9f  iheSk&pi  oo  the  ground  floor.  The  bracketings^  shelves,  and 
risers  are  to  be  aimilar  to  thoae  of  the  vegetable  stalls ;  the  quarteringa  are  to 
be  3  in.  hy  3  in.,  fraaed  into  3-in.  by  3»in.  wrought  uprights.  The  ends  of  thtt 
stall  next  the  doorwaya  are  to  be  closed  up  to  ue  shelves  with  j^n^  beaidiBgy 
atfloilar  to  the  partitions  of  the  previously  described  stalls.  Bach  atall  is  to 
have  one  of  theae  framed  quarterings.  The  shelves  are  to  be  properly  sup- 
ported  by  brackets  fixed  to  the  partitiona  betweea  the  shops. 
.  Beneka  on  the  Gromid  Floor.  The  tops  of  the  benches  are  to  be  U  in. 
tfaicky  wrought  on  the  top  sides,  and  edges  ploughed  and  tongued  at  the  jomta» 
and  secured  to  the  supports  by  strong  3-4n.  screws  screwed  upwafds  into  the 
tops.  The  supports  are  to  be  formed  as  shown,  of  l^in.  elm  uprights,  pn>» 
peny  mortiBed  into  2^.  by  44n.  heads  and  l-k.  by  44n.  horisontal  bnides, 
which  are  to  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  benehes,  to  be  prqperlv  fixed  bj 
strong  key  wedges,  one  on  each  side  of  the  uprights,  which  are  to  be  secured 
to  the  pavement  by  two  iron  dugs  to  each,  properly  screwed  to  the  uprights 
and  gotted  to  the  pavement.  The  doable  benches  at  each  end  of  the  market 
are  to  be  formed  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  other  benohes ;  but  having  the 
supports  the  whole  width  of  the  double  stall  and  two  borixontal  braces*  The 
dfivisiona  are  to  be  2  ft.  high  above  the  tops  of  the  benches,  formed  of  firanang 
1  ^.  thkk,  with  {4n.  panels,  and  having  2-in.  by  2-in.  capping,  grooved  to  re»> 
oeive  the  top  rail.  There  is  to  be  a  muJlion  over  each  upright  of  the  staUs^ 
and  one  between  each,  which  are  to  be  properly  supponed  by  stixNug  iron 
aqnarea  on  each  side,  screwed  to  tlie  raullionfi  and  to  the  top  of  the  bench, 
into  which  they  are  to  be  let  flush.  A  shelf  8  in.  wide  and  1  in.  thick  is  to  be 
properly  supported  above  the  benches,  by  an  iron  bracket  fixed  to  each 
mullion. 

7^  Staiis  m  the  Geikr^  The  brackets^  shelves,  and  risers  are  to  be 
mmilar  to  those  before  described.  The  quarterings  forming  the  supports  are 
to  be  3  in.  by  2  in.,  there  being  two  to  each  stall.  The  partitions  and  their 
cappings  are  also  to  be  similar  to  those  already  described ;  and  these  stalls  are 
alao  to  have  name-boards  fixed  above  the  central  capping^  as  described  for  the 
vegetable  stalls  on  the  ground  floor.  All  these  braced  boarding  partitions  on 
the  paved  floors  are  to  be  secured  to  the  pavement  by  iron  dugs  properly 
screwed  to  them  and  gotted  to  the  pavement,  not  more  than  2  ft.  apart ;  and 
those  in  the  shops  are  to  be  fixed  by  screws  to  strips  nailed  to  the  floor. 
.  The  Benchei  at  each  end  of  the  galleiy  are  to  be  formed  as  those  on  the 
ground  floor. 

Laekij  BoUm^  and  other  fastenings,  are  all  to  be  properly  put  on  and  fixed  with 
screws.    Hinees  are  also  to  be  fixed  with  screws. 

Smith's  Work.  —  An  Office^  not  less  than  8  ft.  by  10  ft.  in  the  clear,  is  to  be 
constmeted  for  the  clerk  of  the  worka:  it  is  to  have  a  small  grate. 
-  The  Iron  Columns  supporting  the  roofs  are  to  be  cast,  as  shown  by  drawing 
No.  9.  [not  figured].  They  are  to  have  heads,  holes,  &c^  as  shown,  to  convey 
water  from  the  gutters  to  the  drain ;  ejects  to  be  well  united,  and  run  with 
lead  at  their  junctions ;  to  be  bedded  upon  sheet  lead  at  their  bases,  and  pro- 
perly fixed  perpendicularly. 

2%e  Beams  to  support  the  ashlar  of  the  staircases  are  to  be  let  3  in.  inte  the 
stone  work  at  each  end,  and  properly  fixed  and  run  with  lead* 
.  fVrought  Bars  1  in.  in  diameter,  and  not  exceeding  4  in.  apart,  are  to  be  fixed 
to  the  vault  windows  in  Goldsmith  Street.  They  are  to  be  properly  sotted 
into  the  silb  and  heads,  and  to  pass  through  a  rail-bar  2^  in.  by  ^  m.,  which  is 
abo  to  be  let  in  and  gotted  to  the  masonry. 

Wrouf^  Gratings,  formed  of  I4n.  by  14-in.  frames,  and  |*in.  by  l-in.  bars 
^  in.  apart,  are  to  be  properly  fixed  to  mexerb  of  the  area  in  the  New  Road  j 
aad  that  pert  of  the  window  which  rises  above  the  grating  is  to  be  protected 
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hy  bftlv  similBT  to  tboae  of  tbe  wlodDW8»  but  riveted  to  a  firMiie  which  is  to  be 
gotted  to  the  nwsonry. 

The  RmUngi  and  Gates  at  the  Entrances  to  the  markets,  snd  at  the  entrance 
Qrom  the  fish-market  to  the  general  market,  are  to  be  formed  aa  shown  by 
the  drawing  No.  9.  [not  figured].  The  large  standards,  and  the  omamentiii 
heads,  are  to  be  of  cast  iron ;  the  whole  of  the  remainder  is  to  be  of  wrought 
iron.  The  heads  are  to  be  attached  to  the  bars  by  proper  screws.  The  gates 
are  to  be  hung  as  shown ;  the  bottom  hangings  being  steel  bolts  and  caps. 
Those  to  the  Paul  Street  entrance  are  to  be  hung  so  as  to  clear  the  inclined 
pavement.  The  large  standards,  and  the  bars  between  them,  &c.,  are  to  be 
gotted  into  the  stonework.  Each  pair  of  gates  is  to  have  a  strong  spring  bolt, 
which  is  to  be  let  down  into  an  iron  socket  fixed  and  leaded  into  the  stone* 
work,  and  an  84n.  lock,  which  has  brass  wards  and  bolt,  and  large  blacked 
knobs,  also  kuobs  and  sham  to  match  the  lock.  The  bolts  are  to  have  hinged 
joints  and  eves,  and  the  locks  are  to  be  contrived  so  as  to  lock  through  the 
bolt  eyes  when  the  bolts  are  put  down,  and  into  the  shams  of  the  locks  at  the 
same  time. 

7%e  Railing*  and  Gates  to  the  Fault  Entrance  in  the  avenue  from  Paul  Street 
are  to  be  as  shown  by  the  drawings.  The  gate  is  to  be  hung  as  the  othera, 
and  it  is  to  have  a  good  lock  with  large  blacked  knobs.  The  top  rail  and 
railing  are  to  be  continued  down  to  the  foot  q£  the  stairs,  as  a  handrail  and 
balusters.  The  whole  is  to  be  properly  fixed  and  gotted  to  the  masonry* 
Strong  fallocatches  are  to  be  properly  fixed  and  gotted  to  the  masonry,  to  se^ 
cure  each  gate  in  its  proper  position  when  open ;  and  proper  stops  are  to  be 
fixed,  to  prevent  their  falling  too  far  back. 

The  Gallery  RaUiaigs  are  to  be  of  cast  iron,  the  separate  parts  between  the 
pilasters  being  each  in  one  piece.  The  whole  is  to  be  properly  fixed  and  gotted 
to  the  pilasters. 

The  Iron  Trellis  over  the  fronts  of  the  shops  is  to  be  formed  of  wrou^t* 
iron  rods,  halved  together,  and  secured  with  lead  ornaments,  as  shown.  Each 
separate  piece  is  to  have  a  frame ;  those  to  the  |-in.  rods  being  }  in.  by  f  in.» 
and  those  to  the  4-in.  rods  being  f  in.  by  |  in.  The  firames  are  to  be  drilled, 
and  properly  fixed  to  the  woodwork  with  screws. 

An  Economical  Kitchen  Range,  not  exceeding  4/.  in  value,  is  to  be  supplied 
for  the  living-room. 

A  Sham  Stove,  20  in.  wide,  low  metal,  is  to  be  supplied  for  the  office,  for  each 
of  the  bed-rooms,  and  for  each  of  the  rooms  connected  with  the  shops,  and 
having  fireplaces. 

A  Copper  Furnace,  substantially  made,  which  will  contain  80  gallons,  and 
weigh  1 12  pounds,  is  to  be  supplied  for  the  furnace-room,  and  also  a  complete 
set  of  iron-work  for  a  proper  furnace  fireplace.  The  furnace  is  to  have  a  stout 
2-in.  brass  cock,  of  sufficient  length  to  project  properly  beyond  the  brickwork. 
The  weight  of  the  furnace  is  to  be  exclusive  of  the  cock. 

Plumber's  Works.-- 7%^  FlaU,  Gutters,  Ridges,  HipSyond  Valleys  are  to  be 
laid  with  cast  lead,  weighing  7  pounds  to  the  superficial  foot.  The  shoot- 
gutters,  the  shoots  under  the  roofs,  and  the  urinal  sinks  are  to  be  lined  with 
milled  lead,  weighing  5  pounds  to  the  superficial  foot;  d*lb.  milled  lead  is 
also  to  be  used  for  the  flashings,  the  lead  to  the  skylights,  that  at  the  ends  of 
the  roofs,  and  over  the  heads  of  the  tiles  of  the  lean  to  roofs,  and  that  round 
the  chimney  stacks,  &c.  The  lead  in  the  gutters  is  to  turn  up  8  io.  under  the 
slates,  where  it  is  to  be  dressed  over  a  fillet ;  and  5  in.  a^nst  the  walls,  where 
it  is  to  be  well  secured  by  flashings,  which  are  to  be  let  into  the  masonry,  and 
well  fixed.  The  ridges  and  hips  are  to  be  20  in.  wide,  and  well  secured.  The 
valleys  are  to  be  18  in.  wide,  and  dressed  over  a  fillet  on  each  side.  The  lead 
in  the  shoot-ffutters  is  to  turn  up  under  the  slates,  and  to  be  there  dressed  over 
fillets,  ais  in  the  other  gutters;  and  it  is  to  turn  down,  and  to  be  dressed  over 
the  squares  of  the  mouldines,  and  neatly  trimmed  off. 

To  the  eaves  of  the  roots  over  the  urinab  are  to  be  fixed  semicircular  cast* 
iron  shoots,  5  in.  in  the  clear  diameter,  which  are  to  be  supported  by  strong 
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iron  holdfasts  fixed  not  more  than  S  ft.  6  in.  apart  with  lerewis.  The  lead  at  th^ 
ends  of  the  roofs,  and  over  the  heads  of  the  tiles  of  the  lean  to  roofs,  is  to  be 
loin,  wide,  to  be  secured  to  the  masonry  similarly  to  the  flashings.  The 
former  is  to  be  dressed  down  on  the  boarding  and  over  fillets,  and  ^e  latter  is 
to  be  properly  dressed  down  over  the  slates.  Proper  escapes  are  to  be  made 
for  the  water  from  the  gutters,  shoots,  &c. ;  and  short  pipes  soldered  where 
necessary.  The  water  nrom  the  gallery  roof  is  to  be  conveyed  down  to  the 
lower  roofs  through  pipes  3  in.  in  the  clear,  made  of  5-lb.  milled  lead,  having 
snow  boxes ;  and  from  thence  to  the  drains  through  iron  I)  pipes  4  in.  in  the 
clear.  The  water  from  the  lower  roofs,  which  does  not  pass  off  through  the 
iron  columns,  is  to  be  conveyed  down  through  iron  D  pipes,  2^  in.  in  the  clear. 
The  wash  from  the  men's  urinal  sinks  is  to  be  conveyed  mto  the  drain  through 
a  1^-in.  middle  substance  patent  pipe,  which  is  to  have  a  D  trap  and  a  rose 
strainer. 

ne  Cutem  is  to  be  lined  with  cast  lead,  the  bottom  weighing  8  pounds,  and 
the  sides  7  pounds,  to  the  superficial  foot.  The  cistern  is  to  be  lined  3  ft.  deep, 
and  the  lead  is  to  be  well  secured  to  the  walls :  it  is  to  have  an  overflow  pipe 
2|  in.  in  the  clear  diameter,  which  is  to  stand  2  ft.  2  in.  high  in  the  cistern,  and 
to  descend  down  through  the  office;  its  upper  part  bein^  made  of  5-Ib. 
milled  lead,  and  the  bottom  length  of  cast  iron.  The  lead  is  to  be  properly 
dressed  down  and  round  the  several  parts,  and  soldered  where  necessary :  it 
is  to  overlap  4  in.  at  every  drip,  and  not  less  than  3  in.  at  every  other  place. 
The  lead  pipes  are  to  be  well  soldered  together,  and  fixed  with  hooks,  lead 
tacks.  Sec,  The  iron  {npes  are  all  to  have  moulded  snow  boxes,  into  which  the 
water  is  to  be  properly  conducted  through  short  pipes  soldered  into  the  gutters, 
and  also  elbows  at  their  bottoms  to  discharge  properly  into  the  drains.  They 
are  to  be  securely  fixed  and,  where  required,  gotted  to  the  masonry.  Proper 
]ar?e  rose  strainers  are  to  be  fixed  over  all  the  water  pipes. 

Water  is  to  be  brought  from  the  street  main  into  the  cistern  through  a  stout 
patent  pipe,  2  in.  in  the  clear  diameter,  which  is  to  be  fiimished  with  a  large 
brass  stop-cock  having  not  less  than  2  in.  of  water  way,  and  also  with  a  large 
and  sufficient  copper  ball  float  to  regulate  the  influx  of  water.  The  water  is 
to  be  distributed  from  the  cistern  to  the  various  parts  of  the  market,  as  shown 
on  the  plans ;  and  to  the  urinals  through  patent  pipes  of  middle  substance 
14  in.  in  the  clear  diameter,  having  branches  to  the  diflerent  cocks  of  similar 
pipe,  but  ^  in.  in  the  clear  diameter.  The  cocks  are  to  be  large  brass  cone 
cocks,  having  not  less  than  j^  in.  in  the  clear  of  water  way.  The  cocks  are  to 
be  fixed  15  in.  above  the  sinks ;  and  those  in  the  urinals  are  to  be  in  convenient 
situations  for  washing  them.  Their  branch  pipes  are  to  be  well  secured  to  the 
masonry ;  and  each  cock  is  to  be  fixed  bv  strong  iron  staple  sta^s,  which  are  to 
be  gotted  into  the  masonry.  Under  the  cock  in  the  gallery  is  to  be  a  sink, 
14  in.  by  14  in.,  but  rounded  at  the  comers,  made  of  12-Ib.  cast  lead,  which 
is  to  have  a  strong  rose  strainer,  and  a  Ij-in.  waste  pipe  branched  into  the 
nearest  water  pipe.  Water  is  also  to  be  distributed  to  the  fish  stalls  through 
similar  1  J-in.  pipes,  having  branches  to  the  several  stalls  of  similar  pipe,  but 
4  in.  in  the  clear  diameter :  these  are  to  have  brass  stop-cocks,  having  not  less 
than  \  in.  of  clear  water  way;  and  the  water  is  to  be  difltised  over  the  surfaces 
of  the  stalls  by  means  of  brass  tubes  not  less  than  \  in.  in  the  clear  diameter, 
which  are  to  be  closelv  and  firmly  perforated,  and  properly  fixed  at  the  upper 
ends  of  the  stalls,  as  shown  by  the  drawings  [not  figured].  Each  stall  is  also 
to  have  a  2J-in.  square  strong  brass  eject,  with  a  stout  perforated  cover,  which 
is  to  be  made  to  the  shape  of  the  marble  stall,  and  a  U-in.  waste  pipe,  properly 
united  to  it,  and  entering  the  drain  eject.  The  branch  pipes  which  supply  the 
stalls  are  also  to  have  properly  soldered  to  them  strong  brass  cOne  cocks,  with 
4  in.  in  the  clear  diameter  of  water  way.  Water  is  also  to  be  brought  from 
the  street  main  to  the  fountun  throurii  a  stout  patent  pipe,  2  in.  in  the  dear 
diameter,  as  shown  by  the  drawings,  wnich  is  to  have  a  proper  brass  head  and 
four  fountain  nozles  of  diflbrent  and  approved  patterns.  The  fountain  is  also 
to  have  an  overflow  of  similar  2-in.  pipe,  which  is  to  be  properly  bedded  and 
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fixed  in  the  miisonry,  and  to  enter  the  dram  eject.  The  fountain  feeder  is  to  - 
have,  at  some  conreniMit  situation,  a  brass  stop-cock,  with  not  less  than  2  in* 
in  the  clear  diameter  of  water  way,  which  is  to  be  turned  by  means  of  a  port- 
able key  handle.  All  these  pipes,  where  they  are  carried  under  ground,  are 
to  be  bedded  in  clay ;  and  where  they  are  carried  through  the  building,  they  are 
to  be  psoperlv  fixed  and  supported,  to  assist  in  which,  narrow  boards  will  be 
supplied  by  toe  carpenter  for  situations  where  they  may  be  required. 

Slatsr's  WoBS.^-iln  OffiDe,VLOt  less  than  8  ft.  by  10ft.  in  the  clear,  is  to 
be  constructed  for  the  clerk  of  the  works ;  it  is  to  be  tiled  water-tight. 

The  Roofi  (except  those  parts  which  are  shown  to  be  covered  with  lead) 
are  to  be  covered  with  the  best  Welsh  slates  oi  the  description  called  queens, 
laid  upon  l*in.  by  2^«4n,  heart  battens  of  Baltic  red  fir,  well  fixed  to  the  rafters. 
Bvery  slate  is  to  be  securely  side^nailed  with  two  strong  copper  nails,  so  that 
every  thu-d  slate  shall  overlap  the  head  of  the  first  not  ^ss  than  3  in. 

PLASTsaEB's  Work.  -«  An  Office^  not  less  than  8  ft.  by  10  ft.  in  the  clear, 
is  to  be  constructed  for  the  clerk  of  the  works ;  it  is  to  be  plastered  and  set  on. 
the  inside. 

Moricur  for  the  two  first  coats  of  plastering  is  to  be  made  with  well-burnt 
fresh  white  stone-lime  and  clean  sharp  sand.  The  lime  is  to  be  thoroughly 
slaked  with  an  abundant  quantity  of  water,  and  immediately  wdl  protected 
firom  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  with  a  thick  covering  of  sand,  until  it  is  quite 
cooled,  it  is  then  to  be  well  mixed  with  the  due  proportion  of  sand ;  and 
both  are  to  be  sifted  together  through  a  fine  wire  sieve,  and  made  up  with 
such  a  quantity  of  water  only  as  will  render  the  compound  of  the  consistency 
of  damp  sand,  and  then  well  tempered  without  any  addition  of  water.  The 
mixture  is  then  to  be  laid  in  heaps  for  from  three  to  four  montlis,  being  well 
protected  during  this  period,  so  as  to  effectaally  prevent  its  becoming  dry  and 
setting.  Afterwards  it  is  to  be  again  thoroughly  tempered,  with  the  addition 
of  but  a  small  quantity  of  water ;  then  well  haired  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
well-beaten  long  cow-hair,  and  well  drawn  out  for  use. 

StwxQ  is  to  Im  made  with  good,  sharp,  and  clean  sand,  and  good  well-bamt, 
fresh  lias  lime.  This  lime  is  to  be  thoroughly  quick^laked  with  water,  sifted 
through  a  fine  putty  sieve,,  and  mixed  in  mie  proportions  with  the  sand,  and 
such  a  quantity  of  water  only  as  vrill  render  the  compound  of  the  consistency 
oC  damp  sand.  It  is  then  to  be  well  tempered,  without  any  addition  of  water, 
and  laid  in  a  heap  for  from  three  to  four  months,  being  well  protected  daring 
this  period,  so  as  to  effectually  prevent  its  becoming  dry  and  setting.  After- 
wards it  is  to  be  again  thoroughly  tempered,  with  the  addition  of  but  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  and  worked  np  fit  for  use. 

hailu  are  to  be  properly  nailed  to  all  the  ceilings^  quarter  partitions,  batten- 
ings, sofEts,  &c. 

The  Wtxrk  is  all  to  be  floated  and  hand-floated. 

The  CeiUngs^  SqffiU^  4v.,  in  the  markets ;  the  walls,  partitions,  ceilings,  Ssc^ 
in  the  marketman's  house,  except  the  lobby ;  the  walls  and  ceilings  in  the 
shops  in  the  market,  and  in  the  rooms  behind  them  on  the  ground  floor,  and  in 
the  jMivy,  are  to  be  plastered  two  coats,  and  set  in  plaster  and  putty.  The 
setting  mortar  for  all  the  ceilings  and  soffits  in  the  market,  and  that  for  all  the 
walls,  IS  to  be  coloured  as  may  be  directed.  The  mouldings,  cornices,  and  cast 
ornaments,  are  all  to  be  coloured  as  the  setting  mortar. 

7%e  WaUs  are  ail  to  be  plastered  with  one  coat  of  hair  mortar  against  the 
flues  between  the  joists. 

The  exterior  WalU  of  the  markets  are  to  be  plastered  two  coats,  and 
finished  in  rough  stucco,  which  is  to  be  coloured  in  the  mortar,,  so  as  to  imi^ 
tate  freestone. 

Skirimg  of  Roman  cement,  9  in.  high,  and  projecting  ^  in.  beyond  the  fiice  of 
the  plastering,  is  to  be  run  up  in  the  fish  shops,  the  privyi  the  scullery,  the 
fiimace-room,  and  the  lobby. 

The  MtnUdi  for  the  plaster  mouldings  are  to  be  accurately  cut  in  metal  and 
horsed,  and  they  are  to  be  submitted  for  approbation  previously  to  being  us^ 
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Tke  VeuHt,  both  on  their  walls  and  arches,  and  the  walls,  &e.,  of  the  stair- 
cases to  them,  are  to  be  |>roperly  stopped,  and  twice  wfaite^timed.  The  brick 
walls  in  the  marfcets,  and  m  the  lobby,  are  to  be  property  stopped,  and  coloured 
of  a  good  stone  colour,  as  may  be  directed. 

CtLA^iEB's  Works.  —  The  whole  of  the  sashes,  sash-doors,  lights,  sky- 
lights,  &c.,  are  to  be  glaased  with  good  crown  glass,  which  is  to  be  well  puttied 
and  secured,  and  left  perfect  and  clean,  when  all  the  works  are  finisheo. 

Painter's  Works.  --^  The  whole  of  the  woodwork,  both  interior  and 
exterior,  except  every  part  of  the  stalls  but  the  name-boards,  the  whole  of 
the  ifon^work  and  the  chinuiey-^ieces,  are  to  be  painted  with  five  coats  of 
good  oil  and  lead  paint,  in  plun  colours  or  white.  The  iron<*work  is  to  be 
properly  cleaned  and  flamed  where  necessary.  The  whole  of  the  work  is  to 
be  properly  knotted,  stopped,  nibbed  down  between  the  coats,  and  finished. 
The  coves,  slips,  &c.,  of  the  fireplaces,  are  to  be  japanned  black,  until  the 
colour  properly  bears  out.  The  fibres  on  the  acroteria,  and  the  upper  sur- 
fiices  and  top  squares  of  the  cornices,  copings,  and  other  projections  of  the 
freestone- work,  are  to  be  painted  with  one  coat  of  good  oil  and  lead  paint. 
The  statues  are  also  to  have  a  coat  of  oil  previouriy  to  being  pamted. 

Gbnbral  Conditions. —  The  Tenders  for  the  perfi>rmance  of  the  work  are 
to  be  delivered  in  separate  amounts  for  each  tnwle  or  branch,  as  they  are 
divided  in  the  specification.  No  tender  will  be  acsepted  unless  accompanied 
by  a  copy  of  the  details  of  the  estimate,  showing  tne  quantity  of  l^e  works 
estimated  for,  the  prices  at  which  they  have  been  calculated,  and  the  eevend 
amounts  carried  out  and  added  up. 

The  committee  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  tender,  nor 
even  any,  should  the  amount  be  unsatis&ctory  to  them.  Great  care  must 
he  taken  not  to  injure  or  disturb  any  of  the  buildrngs  adjoining  the  site ;  and 
they  are  all  to  be  shoved  up,  and  also  underpinned  where  requisite.  Any 
damage  that  mav  be  done  to  them  during  the  progress  of  the  works  must  be 
substantially  and  properly  repaired.  The  walls,  copings,  roofs,  gutters,  tiling, 
plastering,  painting,  glaating,  iron-work,  &&,  of  aU  adjoining  buikhngs,  are  to  1^ 
propedy  finished,  and  made  good  to  the  new  buildings. 

The  several  contractors  must  afford  each  other  2M  the  assistance  usuallv 
ghren,  and  necessary  to  the  proper  conducting  of  the  works,  arranging  with  each 
other  for  their  mutual  accommodation.  Each  contractor  must  keep  a  competent 
foreman  on  the  works  during  the  time  the  workmen  are  employed ;  and  he  must 
dear,  sweep  out,  and  remove  from  the  building,  as  often  as  may  be  directed, 
all  the  rubbish  or  dirt  occasioned  h^  his  works. 

Parties  tendering  may  view  the  site ;  and  each  contractor  must  provide  and 
supply  every  kind  of  materiab,  carriage,  labour,  scaffi>ldinff,  implements,  and 
whatever  else  may  be  necessary  to  complete  fiilly  the  whole  of  the  works  in- 
cluded in  or  appertaining  to  his  branch  of  the  works,  with  materials  of  the  best 
quality  of  their  respective  kinds,  in  a  sound,  substantial,  workmanlike,  and 
perfect  manner,  according  to  the  true  and  full  meaning  of  the  specifications  and 
drawings,  and  the  different  directions  and  drawings  that  may  from  time  to  time 
be  given  by  the  architect  or  his  agent ;  aqd  he  must  repair  at  his  own  cost  all 
injuries  his  works  may  sustain,  fi'om  whatever  cause,  during  the  progress  of  the 
works ;  and  the{«frhole  must  be  left,  in  every  respect,  in  a  clean,  sound,  and  per- 
fect, state  at  the  conclusion  of  the  works.  The  works  must  be  suspended 
during  winter,  or  such  other  periods  as  the  architect  may  direct;  and  the  walls 
and  other  parts  of  the  building  must  be  secured  from  injury  by  fi'ost  or  other- 
wise, in  a  manner  approved  by  him. 

The  architect  shall  have  fiill  power  and  be  at  liberty  to  reject,  and  forthwith 
to  cause  to  be  removed  from  the  premises,  any  materials  which  he  may  coa- 
'sider  improper  for  their  intended  puqiose,  or  not  according  with  the  intention 
of  the  apec&cation ;  and,  likewise,  he  shall  have  lull  power  to  cause  any  of  the 
works  to  be  altered  which  he  may  think  improperly  performed.  The  archie 
tect  shall  have  the  further  power  to  direct  any  ^IteraUon  or  alterations  in  the 
works  deviating  in  any  manner  from  any  of  the  original  drawings  or  specifica- 
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tioiu ;  and  the  diflference  in  the  quantity  of  the  work  executed  in  conaeqaence 
of  any  such  alteration  or  deviation  shall  be  ascertained  in  the  usual  way  by 
admeasurement,  and  valued  according  to  the  list  of  prices  given  by  the  con- 
tractor or  contractors  in  whose  works  such  alteration  or  tdterations  are  in« 
dudcd ;  and  the  amount  of  such  valuation  shall  be  added  to^  oi  deducted, 
from,  the  amount  of  the  original  contract  or  contracts. 

No  claim  shall  be  made  by  any  contractor,  for  any  material  or  materials  that 
may  have  been  rejected,  nor  for  any  work  or  works  that  may  have  been  altered ; 
neither  will  any  extra  charge  or  day-bill  be  allowed  for  any  thini;  or  things  ex- 
pressed or  implied  by  the  specifications,  drawines,  or  these  conditions,  nor  for 
any  extra  or  additional  work,  except  only  such  work  as  shall  have  been  ex- 
pressly ordered  in  writing  by  the  architect,  or  the  market  committee,  as  extra 
or  additional  work. 

The  decision  of  the  architect  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  the  contractor 
in  all  cases ;  and,  should  any  contractor  refuse  or  delay,  beyond  the  space  of 
48  hours,  to  comply  with  any  directions  ^ven  in  writing  by  the  architect  re- 
specting any  of  the  works,  or  any  alterations,  or  respecting  any  of  the  work- 
men employed,  or  the  number  that  should  be  employed,  then  and  in  each  case 
the  marxet  committee  shall  have  power  and  be  at  full  liberty  to  suspend  the 
proceedings  of  such  contractor,  and  to  take  the  whole  of  the  works  by  him 
contracted  for  out  of  his  hands,  and  cause  them  to  be  finished  by  any  other 
person  or  persons  they  the  market  committee  may  choose  to  employ ;  and  the 
expense  occasioned  thereby  shall  be  deducted  from  the  balance  due  upon  the 
contract  of  the  said  contractor. 

The  money  is  to  be  paid  by  instalments,  as  the  works  proceed,  at  the  rate  of 
75  per  cent  upon  the  value  of  the  work  done,  as  the  architect  shall  certify  in 
writing  that  such  instalments  become  due ;  but  he  will  not  certify  for  any  in- 
stalment less  than  300/.  The  balance  due  upon  each  separate  branch  shall  be 
paid,  when  he  shall  have  certified  in  writing  that  the  whole  of  the  works  of 
that  branch  are  completely  finished. 

The  whole  of  the  buildings  to  be  finished  within  from  the  date  of 

the  contract.  The  contractor  to  give  security  for  the  due  performance  of  his 
contract,  himself  in  j£  ,  and  two  sureties  in  Jt  each. 

Separate  tenders  are  to  be  given  for  the  following  trades :  — 


No.  1.  Mason. 

2.  Carpenter  and  Joiner. 

3.  Smith's  work. 

4.  Plumber's  work. 


No.  5.  Slater's  work. 

6.  Plasterer's  work. 

7.  Glazier's  work, 

8.  Painter's  work. 


Tenders  must  be  sealed  up,  and  marked  on  the  outside,  **  Tender  for 
"Work  for  the  Exeter  Higher  Market."     The  tenders  to  be  delivered  at  the 
Guildhall,  on  the  day  of         ,  by        o'clock,  by  the  persons  tendering, 

or  some  person  attending  on  their  behalf. 

1835.  George  Dymond,  Architect. 


Art.  V- 


Mode  of  forming  a  neto  '  Holdfast  for  ScqffbUing. 
By  Mr.  Frederick  Lush. 


The  following  fastening  for  scaffolding  occurred  to  me  Uie 
other  day,  on  seeing  some  ropes  which  held  the  poles  together 
becoming  rotten,  and  in  danger  of  giving  way,  owing  to  the 
length  of  time  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  late  wet  and  damp 
weather.  These  ropes  had,  most  likely,  been  used  on  several 
similar  occasions  before ;  as,  if  they  had  been  used  only  for  the 
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erection  of  one  buildinff,  they  would  not  have  yielded,  unless  they 
were  at  first  of  very  interior  qualitv. 

The  kind  of  fastening  I  allude  to  is  a  wrought-iron  plate 
(which  would  differ  in  size  according  to  that  of  the  pole),  of  the 
form  which  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  diagrams,  and 
the  thickness  of  which  should  not  be  less  than  three  eighths  of  an 
inch.  By  each  end  beine  made  square,  and  wider  than  the  dia- 
meter of  the  upright  pole,  there  would  be  sufficient  room  for 
two  holes  to  be  made  for  the  ends  of  a  staple,  secured  to  the 
pole  by  means  of  nuts  screwed  tight  against  the  plate ;  the 
iron  being  bent  in  a  semicircular  shape  in  the  middle,  to  receive 
the  horizontal  pole,  or  ledger.  The  same  method  would  answer^ 
if  it  were  necessary  to  bind  the  putlock  to  the  ledger ;  and  also 
in  the  case  of  a  brace  falling  obliquely  on  any  other  pole;  but, 
where  three  or  more  meet,  a  strong  rope  must  be  had  besides,  or 
some  other  expedient  devised  to  supersede  the  use  of  ropes  at 
all.  Fig.  6.  is  a  side  or  end  view  of  the  fastening;  and^.  7*  a 
front  view  of  it. 

Charles  Squarcy  Hoxton^  Oct.  27.  1835. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  An  Historical  Essay  on  Architecture.  Bv  the  late  Thomas 
Hope.  Illustrated  from  drawings  made  by  him  in  Italy  and 
Germany.     Royal  8vo,  2d  edition.    London,  1835* 

(Cantintiedfrofn  p.  546.) 

Chap.  ix.  Effect  upon  Architectwe  of  the  Introduction  of 
Christianity^  Occupation  ofBasilicaSj  and  Use  of  ancient  Materials. 
Theodosius,  in  S89»  ordained  that  Christianity  should  be  the 
established  religion  of  the  empire.  The  pagan  gods,  and  their 
altars  and  temples,  were  now  destroyed,  and  a  new  description 
of  temple,  of  larger  dimensions,  was  required  to  be  built.  The 
halls  of  justice,  from  their  large  size  and  peculiar  distribution, 
were  found  well  suited  for  Christian  worship;  and  hence  arose 
originally  the  form  of  the  Christian  church,  which  prevails  to 
this  day. 

**  The  bodv  of  these  Christian  churches,  &s  of  the  principal  pagan  basilicas, 
was  preceded  by  a  portico  of  insulated  columns,  to  this  day  presenrin^  its 
primitive  shape  at  Kome,  in  San  Lorenzo,  and  San  Paolo,  San  Georgio  in 
Velabro,  Sta.  Maria,  in  Trastevere,  remodelled  in  San  Giovanni  Laterano,  and 
Sta.  Maria  Bfaggiore,  and  rebuilt  in  a  more  modem  shape  in  St.  Peter's  and 
others."  (p.  SlT) 

Chap.  X.  Effect  upon  ancient  Architecture  of  the  Want  of 
Glass,  and  the  Changes  produced  by  its  Introduction.  The  want 
of  glass  *'  caused  the  dwelling-house,  for  seclusion  as  well  as  for 
safety,  to  shun  all  windows  outside ;  to  have  every  aperture  for 
light,  as  for  egress,  turned  inwardly  to  a  vast  open  court  or 
impletorium,  and  only  to  present  to  the  street,  instead  of  the 
multifarious  windows  of  modem  habitations,  an  impenetrable 
dead  wall :  it  even  caused  so  many  apartmetits  of  every  sort  to 
be  left,  for  warmth  and  comfort,  entirely  destitute  of  windows, 
or  apertures  for  daylight,  of  every  description.*'  Glass  must,  to 
a  certain  extent,  have  been  in  use  in  Pliny's  time,  since  he  de- 
scribes, in  his  Laurentine  winter  villa,  a  glass  door  and  curtain, 
at  once  dividing  and  uniting  two  rooms. 

^'Indeed,  it  seems  to  have  influenced  the  whole  domestic  system  of  the  an- 
cients. By  diminishing  the  difference,  either  between  the  inside  and  outside  of 
the  house,  or  between  day  and  night,  it  caused  them  to  transact  much  of  their 
daily  business  in  the  pubhc  place,  or  forum,  and  at  home  to  make  the  night 
much  more  the  time  of  their  most  retired  studies,  or  their  most  convivial 
meetings :  it  may  even  have  tended  to  render  to  the  first  Christians  their 
abode  m  catacombs  and  subterraneous  places  less  irksome  than  a  similar 
necessity  would  seem  to  us."  (p.  111.) 

Chap.  XI.     Some  Account  of  Round  or  Polygonic  Buildings. 

**  Rome,  while  yet  pagan,  possessed  mam  structures,  either  round  or  poly- 
gonic ;  some  destined  for  temples,  some  for  tombs,  some  for  various  other 
purposes.  Of  the  first  class  seem  to  have  been  those  circular  edifices  with 
columns  on  the  outside,  one  in  the  city  itself,  and  the  other  at  Tivoli,  called 
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Temples  of  Vesta:  perhaps,  also,  the  Rotunda,  now  called  the  Pantheon; 
and  the  Decagon,  called  the  Temple  of  AGnerva  Medica ;  though  the  very 
circumstance  of  a  beautiful  porphyry  lavacrum  found  in  the  former,  placed 
where  the  Thermae  of  Agnppa  seems  to  have  stood,  and  of  the  Hygeian 
Ifinerva  discovered  in  the  latter,  rather  marks  both  alike  as  belonging  to  the 
number  of  those  temples  of  health  yclept  public  baths.  Of  the  second  order 
were  the  mausolea  of  Cecilia  Metella,  of  Augustus,  and  of  Adrian."  (p.  1)4.) 

Chap.  XII.  Bise  and  Progfcss  of  the  Architecture  of  By- 
zantium. 

**  Perhaps  Constantine,  in  3^,  only  transferred  the  seat  of  empire  from  the 
vast  city  of  Rome  to  the  'small  town  of  Byzantium,  in  order  to  evade  the 
restraints  with  which,  in  his  old  capital,  paganism  still  surrounded  his  new 
creed,  and  to  afford  Christianity,  in  his  new  creation,  more  room  for  develope- 
ment.  In  Constantinople,  the  proportion  of  Christians,  from  the  first, 
exceeded  that  of  the  heathens.  In  Constantinople,  at  the  earliest  period, 
cburches  were  wanted  more  than  temples,  and  might  be  built,  not  merely  on 
the  outskirts,  but  in  the  very  heart  of  the  fast-increasing  city.  It  is  true  that, 
at  Constantinople,  there  were  no  pagan  edifices  very  large  or  very  numerous ; 
neither  was  the^e  a  supply  of  magnificent  materials  pulled  in  pieces  in  order  to 
be  recombined  mto  these  new  churches."  (p.  121.) 

**  Previously  to  the  extension  of  Constantinople  the  arch  had  alwwrs  ap- 
peared single,  but  in  this  city  first  b^^an  to  be  seen,  within  the  circumference 
of  wider  piers  and  arches,  rows  of  more  or  less  numerous  smaller  and  closer 
columns,  carrying  smaller  arches.  Such  we  find  in  Sta.  Sophia,  supporting 
within  the  transepts  the  galleries  for  the  women,  and  within  the  absides  the 
conchs  that  close  their  summits.  Such  again  we  find  at  Ravenna,  in  the 
church  of  San  Vitale,  also  built  under  Justinian,  and  such  we  find  in  consider- 
able edifices  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  to  which  penetrated  the  fashion  of 
Byzantium.  Indeed,  from  those  ports  of  Italy  which  derived  their  architecture 
immediately  from  Constantinople,  we  must  in  a  great  measure  draw  our  in- 
ference of  what  existed  in  that  capital  itself.  It  is  by  no  means  on  the  spot 
where  the  first  specimens  of  each  new  style  successively  introduced  were  first 
invented  and  displayed,  that  we  mav  still  hope  to  find  them  preserved.  Where 
they  first  arose  they  also  first  fell.  Constantly  a  prey  to  earthquakes  and 
conflagrations,  to  internal  commotions  and  external  ene^iies,  and  having  ex- 
perienced in  1204,  on  being  taken  by  the  crusaders,  the  annihilation  of  all  the 
works  of  art  that  had  esca|>ed  from  former  disasters,  Constantinople,  when  the 
last  of  its  Constantines  lost  bis  empire  and  his  life,  possessed  not  perhaps  one 
single  edifice  which  the  first  Constantine,  its  founder,  or  even  Justinian,  had 
beheld.  In  Sta.  Sophia,  the  capitals  of  the  columns  are  a  poor  imitation  of 
the  Corinthian  and  its  acanthus;  in  most  Greek  buildings  they  became  a  still 
poorer  squared  block,  with  unmeaning  scroll  or  basket-work. 

^  From  the  day  when  Maxiroian,  the  colleague  of  Dioclesian,  deprived 
Rome  of  the  residence  of  a  court,, and  Constantine  of  the  dignity  of  a  coital, 
that  city  had  begun  to  decline,  until  at  last  it  became  little  more  than  a  heap 
of  ruins  and  a  nest  of  robbers,  who  within  its  very  walls  made  the  traversing 
of  its  streets  unsafe  without  an  escort,  and  caused  eva-y  habitation  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  tower  of  strength.  Constantinople,  on  the  other  hand,  had,  by 
lY^ees,  become  the  centre  of  all  the  remaining  arts  and  industry,  as  well  as 
literature  of  Europe ;  the  only  focus  whence  these  spread  their  light  to  the 
farthest  confines.  The  Greeks  of  Constantinople  were  the  arbitri  ele^gan- 
tiarum  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  those  of  Athens  had  been  before.  Hence 
abo  their  new  style  of  architecture  was  copied  on  every  side,  and  first,  in  those 
parts  of  Italy  only  divided  from  the  Grecian  shores  by  the  Adriatic ;  which, 
after  they  had  ceased  to  belong  to  the  annihilated  empire  of  the  West,  were, 
under  Justinian,  for  a  while  attached  to  the  eastern  dominions,  and,  from  their 
vicinity  as  weU  as  allegiance  to  Constantinople,  kept  up  with  it  a  more  intimate 
intercourse."  (p.  134—136.) 
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<^  Of  the  Constaotinopolitan  architectare,  the  lesser  detaOs  followed  the 
greater  masses  westward.  Not  only  the  single  arches,  with  imposts  generdly 
elongated,  sometimes  with  sides  expanding  beyond  their  base,  or  with  summits 
pointed,  scolloped,  and  curling  up ;  but  the  lesser  arches,  inscribed  within 
single  larger  on«i,  may  each  be  seen  in  some  of  the  different  buildings, 
relunous  or  civil,  in  Lombardy;  and  several  of  them  united  in  the  town-4iiills 
of  Fano,  Piacenza,  Padua,  Verona,  Milan,  and  Ck>mo ;  whence  it  is  that  they 
seem  to  have  spread  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe,  as  features  of  what  has 
since,  more  westwardly,  b^n  called  the  Lombard  style."  (p.  143.) 

(To  he  continued,) 


Art.  II.  An  Analytical  Index  to  an  Historical  Essay  on  Architecture^ 
by  the  late  Thomas  Hope.  Twelve  engravings  on  wood,  8vo, 
pp.  89.     London,  1836. 

This  work  is  by  Edward  Cresy,  architect  and  cfvil  engineer, 
who  informs  us,  in  a  dedication  to  the  present  Mr.  Hope,  that 
he  compiled  it  for  prirate  use,  and  as  an  easy  reference  to  the 
great  mass  of  information  contained  in  Mr.  Hope's  work.  The 
index,  as  the  titlepa^  implies,  is  analytical,  not  alphabetical, 
and  may  be  described  as  presenting  the  essence  of  the  work,  as 
far  as  regards  matters  of  fact  The  book  will  be  useful  to  the 
possessors  of  Mr.  Hope's  Essay,  by  reminding  them  of  its  con* 
tents;  and  to  architectural  travellers  on  the  Continent,  more 
especially  in  Italy,  by  indicating  to  them  the  churches,  and  otiier 
public  buildings,  best  worth  seeing. 


Art.  III.  Select  Specimens  of  Gothic  Architecture^  comprising  the 
most  ancient  and  most  approved  Examples  in  Englana^Jrom  the 
earliest  to  the  latest  Date  ;  thus  forming  a  complete  Chronology  of 
that  admired  Style,  including  Plans^  Sections^  Elevations,  and 
Details,  with  an  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  each  Build* 
ittg  and  its  Paris  so  illustrated.  By  William  Caveler,  Architect. 
4to.    London,  1885. 

This  volume  contains  nineteen  beautifully  engraved  plates, 
with  letterpress  description  to  each.  In  the  address  the  author 
says,  **  I  can  assure  my  subscribers,  that  no  trouble  or  expense 
has  been  spared  to  make  the  work  worthy  of  their  patronage,  to 
render  it  useful  as  well  as  ornamental,  and  to  give  as  much 
variety  as  possible ;  and,  in  the  latter,  I  think  I  have  succeeded, 
for  the  twenty  plates  now  before  them  include  specimens  from 
the  year  1270  to  as  late  as  1520.''  One  of  these  twenty  plates 
was  not  completed  in  time,  but  will  be  given  with  the  next  part 
of  the  work. 
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The  engravings  are  on  such  a  scale  as  to  be  really  uselbl  to 
architects  and  workmen,  and  they  are  exceedingly  well  executed. 
We  therefore  strongly  recommend  the  work  to  every  architect, 
who  is  desirous  of  practising  Gothic  architecture  correctly. 


Art.  IV.  H^s  to  the  Building  of  Churches  and  Parsonage  Houses  ; 
containing  JPlanSf  ElevttiionSf  SpetificationSf  Sfc,  By  the  Rev* 
William  Carus  Wilson,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Whittington,  Perpetual 
Curate  of  Casterton,  and  Chaplain  to  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Sussex.  4to,  seven  plates.  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  1835. 
5s.  6d. 

**  The  design  of  the  present  publication  is,  to  help  forward 
the  good  work  of  building  churches  and  parsonage  bouses ;  by 
showing  on  the  one  hand,  the  great  facilities  which  are  now  in 
existence  for  the  accomplishment;  and,  on  tlie  other  hand,  what 
has  been  done  in  skmlar  coses  with  great  satisfaction,  and  at  a 
moderate  expense.'* 

The  professional  information  contained  in  this  volume  is 
chiefly  included  in  the  following  extract:  — 

"  The  chief  design  of  thb  publicadon  is  to  show  what  has  recently  been  done 
very  successfully,  and  at  a  very  moderate  expense. 

**  It  would  not  be  without  considerable  reluctance,  that  the  chapel  at  Caster- 
ton  should  be  brought  forward  as  a  model,  were  it  not  that  it  has  met  with  the 
decided  approbation  of  the  many  persons  who  have  visited  it,  together  with 
the  Clergy  Daughters'  School,  since  its  erection  in  1833 ;  and  were  it  not,  also, 
that  it  has  been  impossible  to  meet  the  many  applications  which  havebeen  made 
for  the  plans  and  elevations  from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  If  no  other 
reason  existed  for  the  present  publication,  it  is  hoped  that  that  of  its  being  the 
only  means  of  sratifying  the  wishes  of  persons  engaged  in  similar  undertakings 
will  be  deemed  sufficient. 

''  It  ts  not  for  a  moment  supposed,  that  other  plans,  equally  good,  may  not  be 
adopted ;  but  it  is  dways  a  satisfaction  to  see  what  has  actually  been  accom- 
plisned  with  the  fullest  success  in  all  respects ;  and  the  following  statement 
may,  at  all  events,  prove  a  valuable  guide  to  those  who  are  inexperienced  in 
these  matters. 

**  The  chapel  at  Casterton  was  built  in  the  year  1833.  It  was  intended,  as 
well  for  the  convenience  of  the  township,  situated  at  some  distance  from  the 
parish  church,  as  for  the  perfecting  of  the  arran^ments  for  the  Clergy 
daughters'  School,  on  its  removal  &om  Cowen  Bridge  to  Casterton.  The 
congregations  assembling  in  the  chapel,  as  well  as  the  advantages  accruing  to 
the  school,  have  fiilly  answered  the  twofold  benefit  which  was  andcipatecL 
It  was  on  the  1 5th  of  April  that  the  first  stone  was  laid ;  a  blessing  being  sought 
by  a  little  party  of  villagers,  quietly  gathered  together,  in  the  language  of  our 
collect,  **  Prevent  us,  O  Lord,  in  all  our  doings  with  thy  most  gracious  favour, 
Ac."  On  the  5th  of  October,  in  the  same  year,  the  chapel  was  consecrated 
bv  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  in  the  presence  of'^about  fiflv  clergymen,  and  nearly 
all  the  &milies  of  respectability  for  several  miles  round. 

"  The  chapel,  of  which  th&plans  and  elevations  are  annexed,  was  calculated 
by  measurement,  to  hold  480  persons,  includmg  the  gallery,  which  contains 
about  130.  But  accommodation  would  easily  be  made  in  the  whole,  if  neces^ 
sary,  for  500. 
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**  It  is  built  of  limestone,  and  the  stones  are  placed  in  course,  but  are  very  little 
hammered  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  securing  the  joints ;  and,  indeed,  the 
rough  appearance  is  preferred,  as  giving  more  the  aj)pearance  of  antiquity. 

"  The  walls  inside  are  done  in  stone  finish,  lined,  and  stone^oloured ;  which 
gives  a  much  more  comfortable  appearance  than  common  plaistcr,and  is  a  very 
slight  extra  expense. 

^  The  open  roof,  with  ceiling  laid  on  the  spars,  cannot  be  too  strongly  recom- 
mended. It  is  most  in  church  character,  as  far  as  appearance  is  concerned ; 
and,  while  no  bad  effect  results  to  the  voice  of  the  clergyman,  if  common  care 
be  taken,  it  is  most  favourable  for  the  effect  of  singing  and  the  organ. 

'*  At  Hurst  Green,  where  a  church  is  building  upon  exactly  the  same  plan,  the 
situation  being  exposed,  it  was  recommended  to  plank  the  roof  entirety,  like  a 
boarded  floor,  before  slatmg,  in  order  to  give  additional  security  to  the  slates : 
this  plan  has  certainly  advantages.  The  spars  are  so  contrived,  as  to  present 
inside  square  compartments,  which  are  smoothed,  and  will  be  painted  oak- 
colour  paneled  ;  superseding  the  necessity  of  plaister  ceiling.  The  internal 
appearance,  as  well  as  the  security  of  the  roof,  will  be  greatly  benefited ;  and, 
as  the  additional  expense  is  only  about  30/.,  excepting  painting,  it  is  decidedly 
recommended  in  all  cases. 

•*  Thegallecy  is  appropriated  to  the  Clergy  Daughters'  School  and  the  organ. 
The  rest  of  the  church  is  free,  excepting  the  hall  and  the  minister's  pews. 

"  The  floors  of  the  seats  are  all  boarded :  and,  being  raised  six  inches  above 
the  flags  of  the  aisles,  are  dry  and  comfortable. 

'^  Arrangements  were  made  for  heating  the  church  by  means  of  a  descending 
stove,  placed  in  front  of  the  pews  at  the  east  end,  with  a  hot-air  flue  passing 
along  tne  north  aisle  to  the  west  end :  but  it  was  not  found  to  answer ;  and  the 
church  is  quite  sufficiently  aired  by  an  open  fireplace  in  the  south-east  corner, 
and  a  stove  (which  cost  7/.  10*.)  placed  at  the  west  end,  between  the  porch 
and  the  vestry  doors,  with  an  iron  pipe  going  into  the  wall  of  the  steeple,  at  a 
considerable  height,  and  thereby  warming  the  gallery. 

^  The  situation  of  the  reading-desk  and  pulpit  is  recommended,  as  taking  the 
least  possible  room,  and  affording  the  fullest  command  of  the  congregation. 

"The  font,  which  is  of  black  Dent  marble,  and  was,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
kind  gift  of  Mr.  Nixon,  the  marble  manufacturer,  stands  in  a  recess  at  the  front 
of  the  middle  pews,  directly  facing  the  door  of  the  communion  rails.  As  the 
christenings  are  performed  auring  the  afternoon  service,  after  the  second  lesson, 
with  a  view  to  the  edification  of  the  congregation,  and  the  benefit  of  their 
prayers  for  the  infant,  the  situation  is  decidedly  the  most  convenient.  A  very 
neat  portable  font  has  been  given  to  the  new  church  at  Stonyhurs^  which 
answers  every  [)urpose ;  not  requiring  even  the  expense  of  a  stand ;  as  it  might 
be  placed,  when  wanted,  on  the  communion  table,  from  which  the  ceremony 
might  be  performed.  The  price  is  fourteen  shillings  ;  and  it  is  to  be  had  at 
Sharpur's,  Pall  Mall  East,  London. 

"  The  church,  including  paintmg, glazing,  and  all  necessary  expenses^  was  built 
for  700/. 

**  There  was  the  privilege  of  burning  lime  in  a  kiln  within  half  a  mile,  and  the 
stone  was  given  :  but  the  quarry  did  not  answer  so  well  as  was  expected ;  and 
it  may  be  safely  stated,  that  there  are  few  situations  in  which  the  same  edifice 
Ought  not  to  be  erected  for  the  same  money.  It  will  generally  be  found  that 
stone  will  readily  be  given  for  such  purpose ;  and  freestone  will,  in  most  cases, 
work  at  much  less  expense  than  limestone. 

*'  A  very  considerable  saving  would  be  effected  by  adopting  random  instead  of 
course  walling.  The  steeple  should  be  in  course,  and  the  body  of  the  church 
might  be  left  as  it  is  walled,  neatly  pointed  or  covered  with  rough-cast,  which 
is  a  very  trifling  expense.  The  rough-cast  should  not  be  white,  but  stone- 
colour. 

"  Random  walls  are  just  as  likely  to  be  dry  as  course  walls ;  and  if  not  rough- 
casted, they  might  very  soon  be  covered  with  Irish  ivy,  which  has  always  a 
[pretty  effect  upon  a  church  ;  and,  so  far  from  being  injurious,  has  been  clearly 
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proved  to  be  beneficial :  the  Iftrge  leaves  acting  like  slate  to  throw  off  the  rain ; 
and  the  tendrils  sucking  out  the  damp  from  the  wall. 

**  A  clergyman,  withm  a  few  miles  of  Casterton,  has  lately  completely  cured 
the  damp  in  his  parsonage  by  means  of  Irish  ivy. 

**  The  steeple  is  sufficient  for  four  bells,  and  even  more ;  but,  as  the  strictest 
economy  had  to  be  observed,  there  is  only  one  at  Casterton.  It  is  an  exceed- 
ingly good  one  for  the  money.  It  was  got  from  Mr.  Mears,  bell-founder,  White- 
chapd,  London ;  and  cost  11/.,  including  stock,  wheels,  iron-work,  brass  roller, 
and  rope,  and  carriage  to  Manchester:  12«.  Id.  being  deducted  for  ready 
money. 

**  Where  an  organ  is  desired,  it  is  well  to  give  sufficient  time  for  enquiry ;  and 
there  will  seldom  be  any  difficulty  in  meeting  with  a  second-Iiand  one  at  a 
reasonable  rate.     • 

*'  The  Casterton  organ  came  from  the  chapel  at  Highgate;' where,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  building  of-  a  larger  chapel,  a  larger  organ  was  required.  It 
was  thoroughly  examined  by  one  of  the  first  organ  builders  in  London,  and  was 

Eronounced  well  worth  the  money  which  was  asked  for  it ;  and  which  was  40/. 
r  this  had  not  been  purchased,  one  that  would  have  been  thought  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  though  much  smaller  and  with  only  three  stops  instead  of 
seren,  could  have  been  had  in  Korfolk  for  30/.,  nearly  new,  and  only  discarded 
by  a  gentleman  to  make  room  for  a  larger  one. 

**  The  organ  at  Casterton  is  played  by  the  music-mistress  at  the  Clergy  School : 
some  of  the  pupils  will  always  be  learning  to  play  it,  with  a  view  to  their  own 
benefit  in  after  life ;  as  opportunities  may  occur  of  their  being  so  employed. 

**  It  is  desirable  that  a  cnurch  should  be  well  spouted ;  and  cast-iron  spouts 
are  recommended,  only  they  must  be  kept  well  painted.  Those  at  Casterton 
church  came  from  the  foundry  at  Rendai. 

**  The  windows  areglazed  with  diamond  panes  in  lead,and  square  panes  round 
the  sides. 

**  The sauare panes  are  punted  alight  orange-colour,  which  has  a  very  good 
effect ;  and  the  diamond  panes  on  the  whole  of  the  south  side  are  c(one  in 
imitation  t>f  ground  glass,  to  keep  out  the  sun.  The  expenses  of  this  is  very 
trifling:  indeed,  all  the  windows  in  the  church  would  have  been  done  in 
imitation  of  ground  glass  for  a  sum  scarcely  exceeding  five  pounds. 

"  The  two  middle  windows  on  the  north  and  south  sides  have  casements  in  the 
centre  of  the  window,  as  have,  also,  the  four  windows  in  the  gallery.  The  case* 
ments  han^  on  a  pivot,  which  is,  on  all  accounts,  the  best  mode  of  ventilating, 
and,  especially,  of  keeping  out  the  rain. 

"  The  communion  plate  was  got  at  Messrs.  Rodger's,  Sheffield,  and  the  price 
was  as  follows :  — 

Sheffield  Plate  Chalice        -        -        -  1  11 

Do.  Salver        -        -  -  1  12 

Best  hard  Britannia  Metal  Flagon        -  0  16 

jg3l9 

**  Th  e  expenses  of  consecration,  incl  uding  the  previous  notices,  correspondence, 
and  conveyance  of  land,  amounted  to  44/.  16«.  \0d. 

"  There  was  a  collection  at  the  consecration  which  amounted  to  67/. ;  and  it 
might  generally  be  taken  for  granted,  that  a  collection  on  such  an  occasion 
would  cover  the  expenses. 

"  It  ma^  be  well  to  add,  that,  in  the  case  of  new  churches,  the  duty  is  returned 
on  all  exaseable  articles,  if  it  be  recommended  by  His  Majesty's  commissioners, 
through  whose  hands  the  application  to  the  Treasury  must  be  made.  There 
was  a  drawback  at  Casterton,  on  the  Baltic  timber  and  glass,  of  38/.  I  have 
been  told  that  some  deduction  is  made  for  American  timber;  but,  as  Baltic  is 
infinitely  preferable,  it  is  strongly  recommended  to  use  nothing  else :  at  all 
events,  nothing  but  Baltic  should  be  placed  on  the  roof. 
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*'  The  excise  officer  of  the  district  will  give-  instruetlons  concerning  the 
necessary  papers  for  applying  for  the  drawback. 

*'  In  some  recent  ca^es  the  pulpit  has  been  made  to  have  the  appearance  of 
stone  by  a  pr^aration  of  sand;  and  is  said  to  have  a  very  good  enect. 

**  The  old  English  style  of  architecture,  with  lancet  windows  and  buttresses, 
is  decidedly  the  most  satisfactory  for  an  ecclesiastical  edifice ;  but,  whatever 
style  or  plan  is  adopted,  it  is  strongly  recommended  to  avoid  the  use  of  valley 
gutters.  They  are  troublesome  enough,  espedally  in  show,  in  private  houses, 
where  there  is  every  advantage  of  care ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  church,  it  is  well 
to  guard,  as  far  as  possible,  against  the  chance  of  injury  arising  from  the  un- 
certain attentions  of  those  who  have  the  charge  of  it.  If  the  snow  is  left  to 
melt  in  a  valley  ^tter,  it  must,  unavoidably,  find  its  way  under  the  slate,  and 
damage  the  intenor." 

In  a  future  Number  we  propose  giving  the  "  Specifications 
for  the  work  required  to  be  done  in  erecting  and  finishing  a 
church,"  together  with  the  reduced  engravings,  provided  we  re- 
ceive a  favourable  answer  to  an  application  which  we  have  made 
to  Mr.  Wilson  for  permission  to  do  so. 


Art.  V.  Report  from  Select  Committee  on  Arts  and  Manufactures  f 
together  mth  Minutes  of  Evidence  and  Appendixes.  Fol.  London, 
1835.    3^.6^. 

It  was  our  intention  to  quote  from  this  Report^  and  to  make 
some  remarks  on  the  evidence  given  by  some  of  the  persons 
examined ;  but,  as  the  whole  Report  has  been  published  in 
the  Mechani(^$  Magazine,  Nos.  639.  to  643.,  and  ma/ be  pur- 
chased for  a  trifle,  we  consider  it  unnecessary  to  occupy  our 
pages  with  quotation ;  and  shall  confine  ourselves  to  remarking, 
that  the  main  scope  of  the  evidence  tends  to  show  the  great 
advantage  to  art  that  would  result  from  the  establishment  of 
schools  of  design,  libraries  of  books  and  engravings,  museums, 
and,  what  was  particularly  gratifying  to  us  to  observe,  public 
gardens.  It  was  this  recommendation  of  the  establishment  of 
public  gardens,  which  principally  induced  as  to  prepare  a  long 
article  on  the  subject,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Gardiner's 
Magazine,  No.  69.  for  December,  1835,  and  which,  we  trust,  will 
be  found  not  altogether  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  architects. 


Art.  VI.     Literary  Notices. 


The  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  in  a  demy  quarto 
volume,  which  will  contain  about  350  pages  of  letterpress,  and  from,  fifteen 
to  twenty  very  neatly  encr&ved  plates,  price  from  one  giiinea  to  one  guinea 
and  a  hdf,  is  prepanng  tor  publication. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Locomotive  Engines  upon  Railways  is  preparing  for 
the  press.  This  work  is  intended  to  snow  the  construction,  the  mode  of 
actini;,  and  the  effect  of  locomotive  engines  in  conve^ring  heavy  loads ;  to 
give  the  means  of  ascertaining,  on  a  view  of  the  machine,  the  velocity  with 
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which  it  will  driiw  a  given  load,  and  the  results  it  will  produce  under  various 
circumstances  and  in  different  localities ;  to  fix  the  proportions  which  are  to 
be  adopted  in  the  construction  of  an  engine,  to  make  it  answer  any  intended 
purpose ;  to  show  the  quantity  of  fuel  and  water  it  will  require,  &c.  It  is 
XNmded  upon  a  great  many  new  experiments  made  on  a  large  scale,  in  a  dfdly 
practice  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  with  many  different  en- 
gines and  considerable  trains  of  carriages ;  to  wmch  is  added  an  Appendix, 
showii^  the  expense  of  conveying  go<Kls  by  means  of  locomotives  on  rail« 
foads.  Bv  Chev.  F.  M.  Guyonneau  de  Pftmbour,  formerly  a  student  of  the 
E^cole  Polytechnique,  and  late  of  the  Royal  ArtUlerv,  on  the  staff*  in  the 
FVeaeh  service,  and  Knight  of  the  Royal  Order  of  the  L^on  d'Honneur, 
9tc^  during  a  residence  in  England  for  scientific  purposes. 

Designs  for  Iron  ajid  Brass  Work^  in  the  style  of  the  fifleenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  by  A.  Pugin,  Esq. ;  consisting  of  27  plates  of  locks,  keys, 
bolts,  hinges,  anduvns,  cofl^s,  lamps,  vanes,  fte.;  royal  quarto,  neatly 
boaod  in  doth ;  forming  a  second  part  to  Pugin*s  Oothic  Fumiiure  ;  was 
lately  published. 


MISOBIiIiAMBOUS    IMTBIiIiIOSirCB. 

Art.  I.    Domestic  Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

Tux  Institute  of  British  Architect^  held  their  first  meeting  of  the  session  on 
December  H..  Mr.  Robinson,  V.  P.  in  the  chair.  A  great  portion  of  the 
evening  was  taken  up  with  routine  business,  that  had  accumulated  during 
the  recess;  many  interesting  letters  were  read  fi'om  Foreign  Academies 
and  Architects,  and  numerous  contributions  were  announced,  pecuniary,  literary 
and  scientific. 

A  paper  was  read  from  Mr.  Murray  of  Dublin,  de^ptive  of  the  numerous 
Lunatic  Asylums  erected  by  him  under  the  authiprity  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  government,  accompanied  by  drawings,  and  detailed  statements 
of  the  expense  in  building,  pt^rch^e  of  )and,  &c.  &o. 

A  conversation  took  place  relative  to  warmins  and  ventilating  buildings, 
and  with  reference  to  the  investigation  made  by  the  House  of  pompons  into 
tho^e  suljects,  which  it  was  proposed^should  be  taken  up  by  the  Institute.  Mr. 
Britton  announced  his  and  Mr.  jarayley|s  intei^tion  to  dedicate  to  the  Institute 
their  work  (now  in  course  of  publication)  desjcriptive  of  the  ancient  palaces 
of  Westminster.  Several  new  members  wer^  proposed  i  find,  from  the  com- 
munications that  took  place,  there  is  held  out  the  prospect  of  an  interesting 
session,  and  that  the  In^ititute  is  in  the  way  of  making  good  progress  towards 
the  attainment  of  the  important  objects  it  is  calculated  to  embrace. — C.  F. 
Dec.  16.  1835. 

A  new  Chapel^  with  schools  adjoining,  in  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture, 
situated  on  tne  left-hand  side  q^.  Duncan  Street,  Islington,  has  lately  been 
fijushed.  The  front  is  crowned  with  a  pediment,  supported  by  two  Ionic 
columns  (not  fluted)  and  four  Rasters,  two  beins  placed  at  the  angles  of  the 
building.  The  columns  are  in  a  recess  about  2  ft.  aee[>,  having  a  pilaster  on  the 
outer  side  dT  each,  with  two  faces ;  one  face  being  in  a  line  with  the  angle 
mlasters  and  the  front  of  the  columns,  and  the  other  face  in  the  recess. 
The  entrance  door  is  between  the  columns,  having  the  usual  architrave  mould* 
ings,  vdth  a  pediment  head  supported  by  two  trusses.  On  each  side,  between 
the  pilasters,  is  a  blank  window.  The  flank  elevations  are  alike,  having  six 
parrow  circular- headed  windows:  the  back  elevation,  not  being^  very  con- 
qiicuousy  has  been  made  plain.     The  whole  of  the  chai)el  is  of  bnck,  except 
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the  columiM,  pilasters,  entablature,  &c.,  which  are  in  cement.  —  Ttpro,  Wil- 
mington Square. 

Improved  Street  Paving, —  An  improved  mode  of  paving  roads  for  declivities 
has  lately  been  invented  by  Mr.  Baddeley,  which  proves  a  great  assistance  to 
horses  in  carrying  heavy  loads ;  and,  moreover,  is  likely  to  prevent  accidents, 
which  BO  frequently  occur  by  their  falling. 

The  stones,  forming  a  continued  series  of  ridges  on  the  upper  side,  affi>rd  an 
excellent  footing  for  the  horses'  feet  in  ascending  and  descending,  and  ^e 
friction  of  the  wneels,  from  being  ^eatly  increased,  is  also  a  check  to  them  in 
descending.  Paving  of  this  description  has  been  introduced  on  Fish  Street 
Hill,  Snow  Hill,  and  been  very  recently  laid  on  Holborn  Hill;  surpassing 
every  other  method  previously  adopted.  —  Frederick  Luth,  Charles  Squarr, 
Hoxton^  Oct.  16.  1835. 

New  Street,  —  It  is  intended,  early  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  to 
apply  for  a  bill  to  canr  into  effect  the  formation  of  a  new  street,  commencing 
at  Stamford  Street,  Blackfriars'  Road,  and  terminating  at  the  Town  Hall, 
South wark.  Several  meetings  have  been  held  on  the  subject,  and  plans  drawn 
up  for  adoption,  In  a  straight  line,  the  proposed  street  is  about  one  half  mile 
300  yards  m  length ;  and,  should  the  bill  be  passed,  it  would  be  a  great  im- 
provement to  that  part  of  the  metropolis. — Id. 

A  very  elegant  Building,  of  the  Grecian  Doric,  intended  for  offices,  has  been 
very  recently  erected  in  a  court  in  Swithin's  Lane,  for  Mr.  Solomon  Roths- 
child, from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Davis  of  fiishopsgate.  Most  of  the  rooms  are 
lighted  from  above,  and  the  skylights  are  clos^  with  shutters  by  means  of 
machinery.  The  interior  is  enriched  with  ornaments  belonging  to  the  Ionic 
order,  and  the  whole  has  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  It  is  much  to  be 
lamented  that  this  building,  the  one  adjoinmg,  and  others  of  a  like  description, 
are  so  concealed,  instead  of  being  situated  in  some  public  street  or  thorough- 
fare, where  they  could  be  constantly  exposed  to  the  public  eye :  but  this,  of 
course,  cannot  be  attained.  —  Id. 

King  William  Street  is  in  great  progress ;  and  those  houses  already  finished 
afford,  by  their  varied  appearances,  some  of  the  best  examples  of  modern  street 
architecture.  In  Smith  and  Payne's  banking-house,  nothing  can  surpass  the 
internal  accommodation ;  and  every  thing  is  done  in  a  very  workmanlike 
manner.  On  every  floor  there  is  a  suite  of  apartments  complete,  kitchen, 
and  other  domestic  offices,  for  the  convenience  of  individuals  who  carry  on 
business  there.  Others  which  are  completed  deserve  attention,  both  with 
respect  to  their  internal  arrangement  and  external  decoration.  Wliilst  a  little 
uniformity  is  preserved  throughout  the  whole  street,  the  eye  is  relieved  by 
parts  which  differ  from  the  general  objects;  thus  carrying  off*  that  monotonous 
appearance  which  would  otherwise  exist.  —  Id. 

Westmnster  Hall.  —  The  casing  of  the  inner  walls  with  fine  Portland  stone 
in  now  quite  finished ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  paving  the  floor,  little  remains 
to  be  done.     Nothing  is  to  be  done  to  the  roof  but  dusting  it.  —  Id. 

The  Charterhouse  School. — Upwards  of  eighty  workmen  have  been  employed, 
for  the  last  two  months,  in  making  alterations  and  additions  to  this  estabfish- 
ment.  The  school  has  been  much  enlarged,  on  account  of  an  intended  in- 
crease of  scholars,  the  present  number  being  about  eighty.  A  new  lodge  is 
also  in  contemplation,  which  is  to  be  erected  at  a  short  distance  from  the  pre- 
sent lodge.  —  id. 

The  Mansion  House.  —  The  balustrade,  &c.,  enclosing  the  basement  upon 
which  the  portico  stands,  is  being  removed  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  same 
in  a  line  with  Messrs.  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith's  new  banking-house,  so  that 
carriage  visitors,  instead  of  being  set  down  at  the  centre  gate,  and  winding  up 
the  steps  to  the  entrance  door,  will  have  to  alight  on  either  one  side  or  the 
other.  —  Id. 

Holborn  Hill.  —  Various  plans  have,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  been  pro- 
posed for  ^tting  rid  of  the  steepness  of  this  hill.  The  best  of  all  these  plans, 
in  our  opinion,  is  one  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  raise  the  street  at  the 
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northern  extremity  of  Farringdon  Street  about  .10  ft.,  and  lower  the  hu^hest 
part  of  Holborn  Hill  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  forming  an  irregular  slope  between  the 
two  points.  The  houses  and  tiie  footpaths  on  each  side  might  easily  be  ad-- 
jast^  to  this  change.  At  the  bottom  of  Holborn  Hill,  the  first  floors  would 
be  tamed  into  shops,  and  in  the  highest  part  of  Holborn  the  shops,  instead  of 
being  on  a  level  with  the  foot  pavement,  would  be  two  steps  higher ;  or  there 
might  be  two  steps  from  the  foot  pavement  to  the  street  pavement ;  or  both,  if 
necessary.  This  is  a  crude  outline  of  a  plan  which,  we  are  of  opinion,  is  de- 
cidedly the  best ;  but  we  may  be  quite  wrong,  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  our  duty 
to  lay  before  our  readers  any  thing  new  which  occurs  on  the  subject.  The  last 
plan,  then,  is  designed  by  J.  P.  fiumard  and  Stephen  Geary,  architects.  It  pro- 
poses to  cut  into  the  houses  on  the  north  side  of  Holborn,  from  Hatton 
Garden  to  Snow  Hill,  and  on  the  space  so  obtained  to  erect  a  level  street  on 
a  basis  of  shops  and  entresoles.  A  neat  lithographic  engraving  is  given  of 
these  shops,  and  of  the  new  range  of  houses  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect, 
beyond  them,  on  the  space  cut  out  as  before  mentioned.  The  worst  part  of 
the  plan  is,  that  it  leaves  the  steepness  of  Holborn  Hill  just  where  it  was,  as 
does  every  other  plan  but  that  which  we  have  mentioned  above.  We  cannot 
wish  it  success,  because  we  do  not  consider  it  a  radical  imptrovement;  how- 
ever well  it  may  look  on  paper,  and  in  the  prospectus,  in  which  it  is  proposed 
to  raise  a  capital  of  350,000/.,  to  carry  it  into  execution.  We  do  not  consider 
this  a  radical  improvement,  because  it  does  not  extend  to  all ;  for,  by  leaving 
the  hill,  and  the  shops  on  each  side  of  i%  there  would  be  nearly  as  great  a 
temptation  to  go  up  and  down  the  hill  as  there  is  at  present.  No  plan,  there- 
fore, which  proposes ,  to  have  shops  on  the  hiil,  with  its  present  slope,  is,  in 
our  opinion  worth  listening  to.  —  Cond. 

A  new  Chapel  is  now  being  completed  on  the  left-hand  side  of  Upper  Roso- 
man  Street,  Clerkenwell,  cdled  the  Northampton  Tabernacle.  It  is  in  the 
Italian  style  of  architecture,  and  has  been  built  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  Blyth ;  its  elevation  is  bold  and  yet  neat. 
The  interior  is  also  finished  in  accordance  with  the  same  style  of  architecture 
as  the  exterior.  The  pulpit,  which  is  supported  by  four  Corinthian  columns, 
is  placed  against  the  west  wall,  and  faces  the  east.  There  are  galleries  on  the 
north  and  south  sides,  with  one  opposite  to  the  pulpit,  which,  with  the  side 
galleries,  forms  part  of  a  circle:  the  whole  are  supported  by  cast-iron  columns, 
well  formed,  and  finished  with  neat  fancy  capitals.  The  ceiling  is  flat  from 
wall  to  wall,  and  executed  in  compartments,  in  some  of  which,  including  the 
centre  one,  are  introduced  fretted  air-gratings,  having  a  very  unsightly  ap- 
pearance :  these  ought  to  have  been  hidden  b^  flowers,  or  some  other  kind 
of  ornament ;  and,  as  it  is  not  too  late  to  effect  this  alteration,  should  these  ob- 
servations meet  the  eye  of  the  architect,  he  will,  I  have  little  doubt,  take  it  into 
consideration.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  also,  that  the  railing  in  front  would 
have  looked  better  had  it  been  made  parallel  with  the  front  of  the  chapel,  and 
iiot  with  the  ground,  which  has  a  considerable  fall:  this  could  have  been 
avoided  by  placing  the  stone  into  which  the  rmling  is  fixed  upon  three  or  four 
courses  of  brickwork  (faced  with  seconds)  at  the  end  where  the  fall  is.  The 
expense  of  building  the  chapel  is  between  2000/.  and  3000/.—  Tyro,  WU- 
mington  Square,  Sept  1835. 

Khi^s  Cross.  —  The  statue  of  George  the  Fourth,  now  erecting  at  King's 
Cross,  is  on  a  new  plan.  It  is  formed  of  bricks  and  mortar,  and  by  a  working 
man.  The  finishing  touches,  however,  bestowed  by  Mr.  Geary,  the  architect, 
have  rendered  it  not  inferior  to  stone,  at  Ifeast  to  the  eyes  of*^  common  spec- 
tsitors.  The  extraordinary  cheapness  of  a  figure  thus  got  up  is  its  great 
recommendation  :  the  cost  does  not  exceed  25/.  —  Id, 

Cambridgeshire,  FUztviUiam  Museum. — On  the  28th  of  last  month,  a  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  Senate  House,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  upon  a  plan  for  the 
new  museum,  about  to  be  erected  in  St.  Peter's  College :  ont  of  thirty  designs 
sent  in,  four  were  chosen,  namely,  those  of  Mr.  Baldwell,  Mr.  Bassevi,  Mr. 
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P6jnter,and  one  without  name,  bearing  the  motto,  "  Palraam  qui  meruit  far^** 
All  the  other  designs  were  deemed  to  be  finally  excluded.  Each  member  of 
the  senate  then  gave  a  single  vote  for  one  of  the  four,  and  the  plan  of  BCr. 
Bassevi  was  thus  selected  by  an  actual  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  yotes ; 
the  plan,  however,  is  not  finally  adopted,  until  a  syndicate  pret  to  be  appointed 
shall  have  reported  to  the  senate  that  it  is  in  conformity  with  the  instructiona 
oriffinally  given  to  the  several  architects. 

1  have  no  doubt,  all  those  who  have  not  succeeded  w9l  have  their  desups  re- 
spectably returned,  with  thanks  for  the  trouble  taken ;  and  not  disfiguredin  the 
manner  the  "  Exeter  Market  Committee "  served  the  drawings  sent  in  for 
thor  maricets.  I  have  a  large  drawing  containmg  sections  of  a  design  I  for- 
warded there,  literally  torn  asunder,  so  as  to  completely  deface  the  set  of 
drawings.  I  should  recommend  architects  about  to  compete,  in  future,  to  en* 
deavour  to  obtain  the  names  of  the  persons  who  are  to  peiform  the  \ajt  of 
^  judges,"  to  ascertain  if  they  had  ever  seen  an  architectural  drawing,  or 
know  one 'order  from  another;  and,  further,  if  they  desire  to  be  successful,  to 
have  a  "  friend  or  two  at  court." —  Tyro,     WUmngton  Square, 
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CENSOBy  in  refly  to  Mr.  Perkins,  on  his  Hot-water  Apparatus,  (Vol.  XL 
p.  4>73.)  —  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  Mr.  Perkins  should  attempt  a 
reply  to  my  observations  on  his  hot-water  system.  When  writing  that  paper,  I 
assured  myself  of  a  rejoinder ;  particularly,  when  calling  to  mincT that,  in  most 
cases,  the  interest  of  a  patentee  is  served  by  a  controversy,  however  it  may 
terminate;  which,  while  it  draws  the  attention  of  many  to  the  subject,  is 
read  by  few  with  that  care  required  to  form  a  just  conclusion. 

I  had  expected,  therefore,  from  Mr.  Perkins,  or  from  some  one  for  him,  a 
defence  of^  his  patent ;  but  I  confess  I  expected  something  better  than  that 
contained  in  your  October  Number. 

He  commences  by  charging  me  with  having  made  **  erroneous  statements 
as  far  as  regards  his  patent,"  &c.  &c. ;  and  is  "  induced  to  endeavour  to  set 
your  readers  rieht  by  a  simple  statement  of  a  few  factSf  which  his  experience 
of  the  system  bajs  enabled  him  to  prove J^  I  have  read  his  paper  over  care- 
fuller,  and  really  am  unable  to  find  the  statement  of  a  single  fad  in  it,  fh>m 
begmning  to  end. 

His  first  fact  is,  that,  if  I  will  go  to  hb  manufactory,  he  will  convince  me 
that  his  tubes  are  now  invariably  proved  to  100  atmospheres,  and  will  stand 
300  atmospheres.  His  second  fact  is,  that,  if  I  will  go  the  Gallery  of  Prac- 
tical Science,  I  may  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  scalding  efiects  of  high-pressure 
steam.  These  are  certainly  a  novel  order  of  facts.  With  respect  to  the  first,  I 
am  ready  to  believe  the  tubes  are  proved  to  something :  but  I  remain  incredu- 
lous as  to  the  amount,  for  the  reasons  I  have  before  stated ;  and  because  the 
assertions  neither  agree  with  the  calculated  strength  of  such  tubes,  nor  with 
the  results  of  my  own  observation  on  them.  The  tubes  of  locomotive 
boilers,  which  are  of  hammered  copper,  about  1}  in.  diameter,  and  one  tenth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  are  frequently  burst ;  that  is,  broken  in,  by  a  pres- 
sure of  only  about  801b.  to  the  inch.  But  this  is  a  matter  comparatively 
unimportant:  it  will  not  avail  Mr.  Perkins  to  show  that  his  tubes  are 
proved  to  a  given  pressure,  unless  he  can  also  show,  which  he  has  not  done, 
that  his  apparatus  possesses  the  means  of  a  determinate  regulation  as  to  pres- 
sure when  at  work.  It  is  no  guarantee  of  safety,  to  prove  a  tube  to  100  at- 
mospheres, which,  before  it  be  an  hour  at  work,  may  be  exposed  to  a  pres- 
sure of  1000!  What  use  would  there  be  in  proving  a  steam  boiler,  if  there 
were  no  means  of  telling,  aflerwards,  the  pressure  it  was  worked  at  ? 

With  respect  to  the  scalding  of  high-pressure  steam,  it  is  unnecessary  to  ap- 
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peal  to  Mr.  Perkins's  **  Novum  OrgtMon!'  the  *'  OaUery  of  Practical  Science/'  or 
anjr  such  toy-shop.  It  is  perfectly  well  known,  that»  under  certain  drcumstancefl, 
high-pressure  steam  wiU  not  scald  dote  to  the  aperture  of  etcqpe  /  but,  under 
other  circumstances,  viz.  when  free  access  of  air  is  prevented  to  the  aperture 
laterally,  it  will  scald;  and,  in  all  cases^  will  scald  at  some  distance  nrom  it. 
This  is  precisely  the  condition  of  most  of  Mr.  Perkins's  tubes,  which  are 
usually  cased  up  in  a  perforated  paneling  of  wood  or  iron.  But  this  is  not 
the  question.  Mr.  Perkins  need  not  be  told  (for,  doubtless,  he  has  before 
this  witnessed  it),  that  if  his  tubes,  or  a  tubular  boiler,  burst,  the  water  is 
blown  out,  alonf  with  the  tteam,  to  Ae  last  drop ;  and,  therefore,  if  projected 
aflnmst  any  individual,  the  boiling  water  wiU  do  its  work,  if  the  steam  £>  noU 
We  may  gather  this  from  Mr.  Perkins's  own  words ;  for  he  informs  us  that 
*'  it  Is  impossible  to  separate  steam  from  water  in  such  small  tubes ;"  and  he 
says  truly,  provided  the  aperture  of  escape  be  large  in  proportion  to  them : 
but  if  it  be  but  small,  they  will  readily  separate.  I  have  myvelf  seen  and 
heard  the  top  screw,  in  one  of  his  expansion  tubes,  blowing  out,  between  the 
threads,  high-pressure  steam  plentifully,  without  a  drop  of  water. 

Mr.  Perkuis's  next  sentence  is  too  good  not  to  be  quoted  entire.  He  says 
of  me,  *'  His  next  error  is,  in  supposing  that  the  quantity  of  heat  given'  out 
by  any  heated  body  increases  only  in  an  arithmeticiU  ratio;  whereas  it 
increases  in  a  geometrical  ratio ;  he  will,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  find  that 
a  pipe,  1  in.  in  diameter,  heated  to  a  ^ven  degree,  will  give  off  as  much  heat 
as  a  pipe  of  4  in.  in  duimeter,  heated  to  onlv  half  the  temperalure."  Truly, 
in  the  records  of  ignorance  and  absurdity,  this  sentence  is  not  to  be  matched. 
Jts  first  clause,  the  uninitiated  might  mistake  to  mean,  that  the  more  a  body 
cooled  the  hotter  it  got :  it  shows,  however,  how  unused  Mr.  Perkins  is  to 
dealing  with  such  intractable  things  as  ratios,  and  so  forth. 

If  I  have  rightly  divmed  what  Bfr.  Perkins  means  to  convey  by  the  sen- 
tence I  have  quoted,  \t  is  this :  that  the  ratio  of  the  heating  powers  of  bodies 
is  directly  as  their  surface,  and  as  the  square  of  their  temperatures ;  for  ex- 
ample, that  if  there  be  two  equal  bodies,  with  temperatures,  as  1  to  2,  their 
heating  powers  will  be  as  1  to  4.  This  is  a  discovery,  truly ;  and  if  this  be, 
aa  I  suppose,  Mr.  Perkins's  datura  of  hot^water  calculation,  it  gives  a  ready 
eolution  of  the  cause  of  the  deficiency  of  beat  complained  of  in  so  many  of 
his  ^  systems."  How  Mr.  Perkins  has  arrived  at  such  an  idea  as  the  'above, 
is  almost  incomprshensible,  but  would  seem  to  be  from  some  strange  confu- 
sion between  the  laws  of  cooling  of  different  bodies,  and  the  rate  of  cooling 
of  the  same  body.  It  really  is  a  pitv,  before  he  committed  himself  thus  pub- 
licly, that  he  did  not  show  his  production  to  some  friend  who  had  a  uttle 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  for  it  now  becomes  necessary  to  set 
liim  Tight  m  order  to  prevent  the  chance  of  any  reader  of  this  Magaane  bemg 
delnd^  by  his  preposterous  misstatements. 

It  may  first  be  necessary  to  inform  Mr.  Perkins,  that  the  heating  powers 
of  different  bodies  (stated  in  all  its  generality)  are  not  in  the  ratio  of  their 
temperatures  at  all ;  bnt,  other  tkif^s  being  the  same,  in  the  ratio  of  the  t^fir- 
ences  between  their  temperatures  and  that  of  the  medium  in  which  they  cool ; 
and  dieir  heating  powers  are  stated,  in  my  former  paper,  to  be  in  the  ratio  of 
their  tenqperatures,  inmply,  because  it  is  usual,  in  making  calculations  of 
heatmg  apparatus,  to  consider  the  thermometer  at  0^ ;  and,  therefore,  in  that 
particular  case,  and  in  no  other,  the  differences  of  their  temperatures,  and 
that  of  the  cooling  medium,  are  identical  with  the  temperatures  themselves. 
For  this  Mr.  Perkms  may  consult  Tredgold  on  Wanrnng,  p.  58.  et  passim. 

Now,  an  exact  expression  for  the  law  of  cooling,  in  free  air,  of  a  heated 
body,  is  a  much  more  difficult  and  complex  thing  to  be  ascertained  than, 
probably,  Mr.  Perkins  could  be  brought  readily  to  apprehend ;  as  he  may 
find  by  looking  at  Dnlong  and  Petit's  researches  on  the  subject,  in  the 
Annates  de  Chimie,  or  in  vol.  xiii.  of  the  Annals  of  Phil.,  or  at  the  article 
"  Heat,"  in  the  Enct/dopadia  Metropo&tana  ;  but,  for  our  present  purpose, 
three  acknowledged  approximate  laws  are  sufficient: — 
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1 .  TVie  heal  given  off  b^  timUar  heated  bodies  is,  cceterit  paribus^  directfy  as 
(he  excess  of  their  temperatures  above  that  of  the  medium  in  which  they  coot ; 
and  of  the  heat  lost,  about  one  half  is  lost  by  radiation,  and  the  remainder 
by  atmospheric  conduction.  It  is  obvious,  as  before  said,  that  when  the 
temperature  of  the  medium  is  =  0°,  the  heat  given  off  is  simply  as  the  tem- 
peratures of  the  bodies. 

2.  Other  circumstances  being  equal,  the  heat  given  off  by  heated  bodies  to  the 
surrounding  medium  is  directly  as  their  swrfaces. 

Hence,  uniting  both  laws,  we  may  get  a  very  simple  expression  for  the  ana- 
logies they  suggest.  Let  t  be  the  temperature  of  any  heated  bodjr ;  t  that  of 
the  medium  at  which  it  cools ;  s  its  surface ;  and  e  its  effect,  or  heating  power ; 
and  let  the  same  letters,  accented,  denote  the  same  in  any  other  body  of 
similar  form  and  kind  of  surface.    Then 

1.  8(T-t):e    ::    s' (T'~t')  :  e'    =     e    s^  (tW) 

^        '  ^  ^  8  (t— t) 

and  if  t  and  t'  be  =  o        then 

2.  s  T    :    e    :  :    s  T     :    e     — 


and  to  obtain  a  general  expansion  from  different  kinds  of  surfaces,  Tredgold 
has  given  certam  coefficients,  deduced  from  experiment.  Hence  we  per- 
ceive, that  in  two  similar  bodies,  with  like  surfaces,  cooling  in  a  medium  at 
zero,  if  their^emperatures  be  equal,  their  heating  powers  will  be  directJv  as 
their  surfaces ;  and  if  their  surfaces  be  equal,  their  heating  powers  will  be 
directly  as  their  surfaces;  so  that,  adopting  Mr.  Perkins's  own  example, 
^  he  will  be  surprised  to  find,"  that  a  pipe  of  1  in.  in  diameter,  and  of  a 
given  temperature,  will  just  give  out  one  fourth  as  much  heat  as  a  pipe  of 
4  in.  diameter,  and  of  the  same  temperature,  their  lengths  and  posiUons,  &c., 
being  the  same.  Thus,  then,  my  original  statement  is  proved  to  be  correct, 
and  Mr.  Perkins's  amendment  to  be  a  gross  blunder. 

The  laws  above  given  are  merely  approximations,  but  sufficiently  close 
for  the  present  purpose.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  an  exact  general 
expression  for  tne  loss  of  heat  in  elastic  media,  embracing  fill  conditions,  has 
not  yet  been  obtained,  to  mv  knowledge :  those  who  desire  further  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject,  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  one  of  great  interest, 
may  consult  the  works  already  alluded  to,  and  also  Professor  Powell's  admi- 
rable Report  on  Radiant  Caloric^  for  the  British  Association,  and  Fourier's 
elaborate  analytic  work  On  Heat, 

The  third  law  of  cooling  I  shall  mention,  not  as  relating  to  the  subject  in 
hand,  but  merely  because  I  think  it  affords  a  dew  to  Mr.  Perkins's  blunders^ 
is  that.  The  same  body,  in  cooling  down  from  any  given  temperature,  loses,  in 
equal  portions  of  time,  quantities  of  heat  which  form  a  descending  geometric 
series.  This  law,  originally  proposed,  a  jtriori,  by  Newton,  is  incorrect ;  but 
is  nearly  true  for  low  temperatures. 

Mr.  Perkins  next  proceeds  to  notice  my  statements  respecting  his  **  rolled  gas 
tubing,"  which,  he  asserts,  is  not  rolled,  but  drawn  ;  and  he  seems  to  lay  great 
stress  on  this.  I  believe,  from  the  description  of  those  who  have  seen  the 
manufacture,  that  those  tubes  are  made  nearly  as  follows :  —  A  slip  of  boiler 
plate  is  hollowed  nearly  to  a  semicylinder  in  a  proper  swage ;  one  end  of  it  is 
hammered  quite  round  to  a  cone ;  a  mandrel  is  slipped  through  it,  and  the 
whole  is  drawn  through  a  draw-plate,  which  laps  the  plate  pretty  evenly 
round  the  mandrel.  The  so-formed  tube  is  now  heated  to  a.  welding  tem- 
l^erature,  and  passed  through  a  pair  of  fluted  rollers ;  by  which  operation  it 
IS  weld^,  and  first  becomes  a  perfect  tube:  it  is,  possibly,  again  passed 
through  a  draw-plate,  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  drawn.  Thus  it  is 
obvious  that,  though  it  is  nominally  drawn  tubing,  yet  the  welding  is  due 
merely  to  pressing  the  edges  of  the  plate  together  between  rollers. 

Suppose,  however,  the  tubes  to  be  drawp,  and  suppose  them  proved  to 
\    10001b.  to  the  inch,  all  this  will  not  render  them  a  whit  safer;  while  it  is 
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utterly  uncertain  to  what  increased  pressure  they  may  be  exposed  when  in 
use. 

The  rest  of  the  paragraph  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  style  of  Mr.Perkins's  logic. 
He  says,  the  tubes  are  not  gas  tubing,  for  they  are  made  purposely  for  the  work, 
and  becauscy  when  burst,  they  are  not  used ;  he  says  he  does  not  Keep  the  larse 
expansion  tubes  in  the  backgit>und,  for,  "  although  not  so  strong  as  the 
small  tubes,  they  are  sufficiently  so,  and  are  always  proved."  He  then  makes 
what,^  doubtless,  he  fancies  a  **  clencher,"  by  saying  that  "  I  render  my  own 
question  a  useless  one,  as  to  how  he  knows  the  amount  of  pressure  to  which 
the  tubes  are  subjected  ;'*  as  1  say,  "  it  is  only  a  mode  of  heating  by  high- 
pressure  steam,  care  being  taken  that  the  coil  m  the  fire  shall  not  be  able  to 
burst  the  pipes."  Most  true,  provided  Mr.  Perkins  admits  the  premises,  as  I 
suppose,  by  his  words  he  does :  so,  then,  it  is  acknowledged,  that  the  pressure 
on  the  "  hermetically  sealed  system,"  is  studiously  preserved  next  to  nothing. 
Hi^-pressure  boilers  are  commonly  considered  not  free  from  danger ;  but  it  is 
quite  certain  you  may  keep  a  candle  under  one,  for  any  length  of  time,  witt^ 
absolute  safety. 

It  is  tiresome  to  follow  Mr.  Perkins  thus  step  by  step :  his  next  observations, 
as  to  sediment,  &c.,  show  that  he  is  as  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  such  depo- 
sits, as  he  appears  to  be  of  the  laws  of  heat. 

He  attempts  to  show  that  there  can  be  no  sediment  deposited  in  his  tubes; 
because,  if  they  leak,  it  is  a  leakage  of  hot  water  only  (he  had  before  said, 
**  it  was  impossible  to  separate  steam  from  water  in  such  small  tubes),  and 
all  it  holds  in  ioiuUon.  But  it  happens,  that  a  sediment  is  j  ust  the  very  thing 
the  water  doet  not  hold  in  solution. 

The  formation  of  a  sediment,  in  almost^ every  case,  is  not  produced  by  eva- 
poration at  all,  but  simply  by  heatine  the  water ;  by  which  the  various  matters 
contained  in  common  spring  and  nver  waters,  &c.  (chiefly  carbonates,  sul- 
phates, and  muriate  of  lime,  iron,  and  magnesia),  are  converted  into  insoluble 
basic  Kdts,  which  precipitate  and  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel :  so  that  a 
sediment  may  take  place  wiihotU  the  his  or  evaporation  of  one  drop  of  water, 

Mr*  Perkins  appeals  to  an  attempt  to  use  a  saturated  solution  of  common 
salt  in  his  tubes,  in  confirmation  ofnis  view ;  which,  unluckily,  is  the  only  case 
to  which  it  does  not  apply ;  inasmuch  as  the  precipitation  of  salt  from  a 
saline  solution,  as  in  a  marine  steam-boiler,  is  not,  properly,  a  sediment  at  all, 
but  simply  a  crystallisation  produced  by  evaporation.  I  would  ask,  en  possant, 
if  the  saline  solution  was  found  so  tractable,  why  was  it  abandoned,  for  it 
would  make  a  special  addition  of  temperature  to  Mr.  Perkins's  tubes  ;  but  it 
probably  would  not  agree  with  a  defective  joint,  or  joints,  as  the  case  might  be. 

Mr.^Ferkins  next  touches  upon  my  observations  on  the  great  resistance  to 
the  circulation  of  the  fluid,  caused  by  the  vast  number  of  twists  and  bends  in 
his  tubes,  and  by  their  very  reduced  size,  and  great  length ;  and  *•*  assures  me 
that  it  is  so  small,  that  he  knows  not  an  instrument  sufficiently  delicate  to 
measure  the  difference  of  the  resistance  when  the  pipes  have  bends  in  them, 
and  when  they  have  not."  He  further  admits,  that  '*  the  water  probably  never 
circulates  faster  than  ten  feet  per  mimUe"  Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that 
Mr.  Perkins  does  not  know  now  to  estimate  the  resistance  due  to  bends  and 
friction  in  pipes ;  but,  nevertheless,  this  will  not  alter  the  fact,  that  in  his  tubes 
the  resistance  is  immense,  as  compared  wiih  the  force-producing  motion. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  the  extensive  and  complex  subject  of 
the  resbtances  of  fluids  in  hot-water  circulating  apparatus  ;  but  two  or  three 
lines  will  suffice  to  show  whether  they  are  as  imperceptible  as  Mr.  Perkins 
would  have  believed.  And,  first,  as  to  the  increase  of  resistance,  due  merely 
to  diminution  of  section  in  the  small  tubes.  I  have  taken  the  following  re- 
sults firom  the  valuable  tables  of  Smeaton,  first  published  in  the  article  Hydro- 
dynamics, vol.  xi.  p.  539.,  of  Brewster* s  Encuclopcediay  in  which  the  bore  of 
various  pipes  is  given,  each  100  ft.  in  length,  the  velocity  of  motion  per  second, 
and  the  head  of  water  runmng  to  produce  that  velocity y  or  to  overcome  the  resistance 
fromfriction. 
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Velocity  of 
water  per 
•ecoBd. 

^?i?eg!^' 

Bore  of  pipe, 
S  inchei.; 

Boroofplpe. 
iinchei. 

Renurlu. 

ft.       ill. 

ft,      in. 

ft.     in. 

ft.      in. 

0        2 

0      0-4 

0       0-2 

0       Q-9 

The  rate  Mr.  Perkins  says 

0        6 

0      2-2 

0       M 

0      0-6 

the  water  in  his  tubes 

1        0 

0      8-4 

0       4-2 

0      2*1 

drculates  at. 

2        0 

2      49 

1       2-4 

0       7-2 

4        0 

8     11-0 

4       5-5 

2      2-7 

5        0 

14      0-0 

7       6-^ 

3      6*0 

Hence  it  is  shown,  that,  at  the  same  rate  of  drciilatioh,  the  resistance  due 
merely  to  the  diflference  of  diameter  is  fimr  timet  at  great  m  Mr.  Perkku^s  !-•«. 
tubes  as  in  the  orSnary  open  apparatus  with  tubes  qfiin.  dtameter. 

Vowy  as  to  the  ellect  of  bends  and  turns.  Tredgold  (On  the  Steam  En^ne, 
fL  96.)  shows  that  one  tenth  of  the  velocity  may  be  considered  as  lost  for  each 
right-angle  bend ;  and  one  fiftieth  for  each  curved  bend,  or  obtuse  ao^e. 

Mr.  Geoi^  Rennie  (Phil,  Trans. ^  June,  1831)  found,  1st.,  that,  in  a  j^in. 
pipe,  15  ft.  long,  with  one  semicircular  and  two  quarter-circle  bends,  as  com- 
pared with  a  straight  pipe  of  equal  lengtii  and  bore,  the  resistance  varied  ftxMn 
one  36th  to  one  7edi  part  of  the  resistance  of  the  straight  pipe.  2diy,  That 
within  fourteen  semicircular  and  two  quarter-circle  bends,  the  resistance  vsries 
from  one  19th  to  one  89th  of  the  resistance  of  the  straight  j)ipe. 

Further,  M.  Venturi  has  shown,  that,  in  three  tubes  of  equiu  length  and  dia- 
meter, but  one  of  them  straight,  another  bent  to  a  wide-carved  sweep,  and  a 
third  at  a  right  angle,  the  expenditures,  under  the  same  head  are^iS  follows :  — 
Straight  tube        -  -  -  45 

Curved  tube  -  -  -  50 

Right-angled  tube  *  -  70 

The  tubes  by  which  his  experiments  were  made  were  43  in.  diameter,  about  the 
size  of  Mr.  Perkins's.  But  enough  of  this :  to  anticipate  objections,  I  must  atate 
that  all  the  above  are  but  approximation,  though  they  are  quite  close  enough 
for  a  practical  judgment  in  tne  matter. 

Now,  many  of  these  **  hermetical  systems  "  have  from  50  to  100  bends, 
twists,  and  turns  at  right  angles,  in  them ;  induding  many  places  in  which  one 
tube  is  inserted  sidewise  into  another;  and  let  the  reader  judge  if  the  circula- 
tion be  earned  on  in  any  way,  but  merely  by  the  constant  ebullition  of  the  high- 
pressure  steam  and  water  within  the  tubes.  The  next  observations  relate  to 
the  decomposition  of  the  water  within  the  tubes ;  and  here  it  is,  to  say  the 
least,  observable,  that  Mr.  Perkins  has- passed  over  in  silence  my  remark^  upon 
its  slow  decompostHon  being  extremely  probable  m  all  cases  with  his  apparatus; 
Of  the  rest,  **  that  when  the  water  is  so  reduced  that  it  cannot  circulate,  it  is 
driven  out  of  the  coil  by  the  repellent  powor  of  the  heat,*'  and  so  forth,  it  is 
a  sufiident  reply  to  say,  it  is  rank  nonsense !  The  water  is  unable  to  circu- 
late in  a  tubular  high-pressure  boiler ;  but  1  never  heard  of  its  bdng  found  at 
the  top  of  the  boiler,  and  the  fire  at  the  bottom :  ''  under  such  circumstances," 
the  coil  would  most  assuredly  be  destroyed,  but  it  would  be  by  bursting. 

One  observation  more,  and  I  have  done  with  Mr.  Perkins,  and  **  hi«t 
system."  He  says,"  With  respect  to  uniformity  of  heat,"  "  nothing  is  easier;" 
"  it  is  done  by  the  manner  in  which  the  furnace  is  constructed :  and  so  on. 
Now,  here  is  a  full  admission  of  the  point  I  contended  for  in  my  former  paper ; 
namely,  that  l^ese  small  tubes  are,  **  ab  initio"  a  contradiction  to  the  great 
and  almost  solitary  recommendation  of  the  hot-water  system :  that  is  to  say, 
uniformity  of  communicating  heat.  Here  Mr.  Perkins  candidly  admits  that 
he  cannot  maintain  any  uniformity  of  heat  with  his  hot-water  apparatus ;  «nd 
that  he  is  compelled  to  attempt  to  do  so  by  the  structure  of  his  himace.  How 
much  better,  then,  I  ask,  is  his  whole  piece  of  complexity  than  a  common  steam- 
heating  apparatus:  for,  if  a  furnace  can  be  made  to  give  uniformitv  of  heat* 
in^  power  to  one,  it  will  as  wdl  give  it  to  the  other :  but  my  humUe  opinion 
of  Mr.  Perkins's  furnace  is,  that  it  is  incapable  of  keeping  up  a  uniform  heat 
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for  two  boursy  much  less  twdive,  and  that  it  is  a  very  clumsily  contriyed  afiur 
alti^etber. 

I  oare  now  done  with  the  subject,  of  which  I  am  heartily  dred«  I  think  I 
have  shown  that  Mr.  Perkins  knows  extremely  little  about  ^  t^e  principle 
upon  which  his  system  Is  founded,*'  and  that  he  has  truly  **  reason  to  re^et 
that  he  should  haye  reasoned  upon  hypothetic,"  or  rather  upon  cbi»encal, 
data. 

In  now  taking  leave  of  the  subject  (for  I  hope  never  to  have  to  put  pen  to 
paper  about  it  again),  I  would  wish  Mr.  Perkins  to  believe  that  ndiatever,  if 
any,  harsh  or  grating  expressions  be  found  in  the  foregoing  pages,  they  are  in- 
tended for  his  views,  and  his  method  of  supporting  them,  and  not  for  himself 
personally. 

P.S.  Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  perceive,  in  your  February  Number 
(Vol.n.  p. 96.),  an  account  of  an  accident  to  the  <'  Ilermetic  System,"  from 
a  cause  which  I  entirely  overlooked  in  my  catalogue  of  its  sins ;  jumely,  from 
heating  the  tubes  when  they  were  all  frozen.  Now,  it  is  observable^  that  these 
tubes,  from  their  small  size  are  more  liable  to  be  frosen,  even  in  not  very  hard 
weather,  than  any  other  kind  of  hot-water  apparatus ;  and  the  consequences 
more  dangerous  by  £ir,  and  the  danuige  more  costly  to  repair.  It  appears  to 
me^  that,  should  a  **  hermetic  system  "  freeze  throughout  its  whole  length,- 
it  would  be  impossible  to  thaw  it  by  fire  heat  without  bursting  it;  for  none  of 
the  ice  will  melt  until  it  all  gets  above  32^ ;  and  before  that  at  the  end  remote 
from  the  fire  arrived  at  that  temperature,  owing  to  the-  small  sectbn  for  con- 
duction, the  coil  would  have  burst. 

According  to  Mr.  Periuns's  theory  in  the  case  alluded  to,  instead  of  bursting, 
the  water  should  have  been  "  repelled  "  by  the  heat  of  the  coil,  and  kept  aloof 
from  the  fire,  until  the  coil  melted  \  but,  nevertheless,  it  was  the  expansion 
tube  which  burst.  —  Center,    November^  183d. 

Allied  Ignorance  of  Architects,  Sfc.y  by  Scrutator .  (Vol.  IL  p.  402.  469. 
558.) —  Candidus  appears,  in  your  last  Number  (Vol.  II.  p.  558.),  very 
anxious  that  I  should  notice  his  remarks  (Vol.  II.  p.  469.)  on  one  of  my 
eommunications  (Vol.  II.  p.  402.},  wherein  I  observed  that, one  of  the  causes 
of  abuse  in  building  "  is  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  architect,  srising 
fit>m  his  not  having  had  a  practical  education.  I  further  obsored  that 
**  there  is  not  one  architect  in  five  chat  properly  understands  his  profession, 
and,  for  the  want  of  this  practical  education,  th^  can  only  be  called  at:^8ts." 
Candidus  is  pleased  to  say  that  these  words  **  do  appear  to  advance  a  most 
extraordinary  kind  of  doctrine."  Now,  it  does  appear  to  me,  from  his 
superficial  and  bandbox  remarks,  that  Candidus  is  just  the  sort  of  person 
that  I  should  call  an  artist.  Can  it  be  believed,  that  an  architect  would  be 
so  bold  as  to  advance  the  extraordinary  assertion  that  he  has  made ;  viz.  **  that 
the  practical  part  of  the  professional  qualities  of  an  architect  might  be  divided 
firoin  the  art  of  design."  What  would  be  said,  if  I  were  to  advance  the  doc- 
trine, that  the  qualifications  a  medical  man  might  be  dirided ;  that  some  diould 
only  study  the  physiolo^  and  anatomy  of  the  human  frame,  and  others 
only  the  efficacy  of  memcine  ?  I  should  be  told  I  was  a  madman  to  advance 
such  nonsense;  for  that  no  man  could  practise  either  physic  or  sui^ry  with 
success,  who  was  not  conversant  with  both  studies :  and  yet  this  is  a  doctrine 
not  a  whit  more  extraordinary  than  that  of  Candidus.  I  would  recommend  htm 
to  pause,  and  study  some  of  the  works  of  the  ancient  writers  on  architeeture, 
and  hear  what  they  have  to  say  as  to  the  qualifications  of  an  architect.  For 
his  edification,  I  will  give  a  short  abstract  from  the  first  chapter  of  the  first 
book  of  Vitruvius,  wherein  he  says  "  that  practice  and  theory  are  the  parents 
of  architecture.  Practice  is  the  frequent  cukI  continued  contemplation  of  the 
mode  G^  executing  any  given  work;  or  of  the  mere  operation  of  the  hands, 
for  the  conversion  of  the  material  in  the  best  and  readiest  way.  Theory  is 
the  result  of  that  reasoning  which  demonstrates  and  explains  that  the 
material  wrought-  has  been  so  converted  as  to  answer  the  end  proposed. 
Wherefore  the  mere  practical  architect  is  not  able  to  assign  snfficient  reasons  - 
for  the  forms  he  adopts ;  and  the  theoretic  architect  also  fails,  grasping  the 
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tkadow  instead  of  the  substance.  He  who  is  theoretic  as  well  as  practical  is, 
therefore,  doubly  armed  j  able,  not  only  to  prove  the  propriety  of  his  design, 
but  equally  so  to  carry  it  into  execution.  In  architecture,  as  in  other  arts, 
two  considerations  must  be  constantly  kej^t  in  view;  namely,  the  intention 
and  the  matter  used  to  express  that  intention :  but  the  intention  is  founded 
on  a  conviction  that  the  matter  wrought  will  fully  suit  the  purpose;  he,  there- 
fore, who  is  not  familiar  with  both  branches  of  the  art  has  no  pretensions  to 
the  title  of  architect."— 5crwte/or.     Dec.  1835. 


Art.  III.  Queries  and  Ansivers. 

The  Elements  of  Grecian  and  Rmnan  Ardhitecture,  (Vol.  I.  p.  108.  153. 259.) 
—  In  reading  over  the  article  by  Mr.  Robertson,  entitled  *'  The  Elements  of 
Grecian  and .  Roman  Architecture,  practically  explained  to  the  General 
Reader,"  I  find,  at  p.  260.,  that  "  the  characteristic  features  "  (of  the  Grecian 
Ionic  order)  '*  are  the  volutes  of  the  capital,  which  are  placed  flat  on  the 
column,  and  the  enriched  ovolo  which  connects  them  ;'*  and  again,  p.  263., 
that  **  the  Roman  Ionic  is  distinguished  by  the  volutes,  or  scrollf^,  of  the 
capital ;  and,  in  this  particular,  differs  essentially  from  the  Grecian  Ionic.  In 
the  latter,  the  volutes  are  placed  flat  on  the  shaft,  as  before  observed,  and  are 
seen  in  front  and  in  the  rear,  each  side  having  the  appearance  of  a  baluster  ; 
but  the  Roman  Ionic  capital  has  the  volutes  placed  diagonally,  or  on  the 
angles,  with  the  abacus  hollowed  out  qq  the  four  sides ;  and,  consequently, 
presenting  the  same  appearance  at  the  sides  as  at  the  front  and  rear."  Now, 
on  reference  to  Nicholson's  Principles  of  Architecture,  3d  edition,  1827,  pi.  176., 
headed  **  Roman  Architecture,  from  the  Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis  at  Rome," 
I  find  the  capital  shown  having  only  one  (not  two)  of  the  volutes  placed 
dia^nally,or  on  the  angle,  and  the  abacus  is  quite  square  (not  hollowed  out) : 
acain,  pi.  179.,  "  Roman  Architectiu*e,  from  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus  at 
Rome,"  the  volutes  are  placed  flat  on  the  shafl;  and  again,  pi.  186 ,  "  Roman 
Architecture,  from  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,"  the  capital  has  it  volutes  placed 
flat  on  the  shaft,  and  its  abacus  square,  and  not  hollowed.  Here  Nicnolson 
appears  opposed  to  Mr.  Robertson ;  and  I  should  be  extremely  obliged  to 
Mr.  Robertson,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  who  will  clear  up  the  seeming 
^contradiction  which  appears  to  exist.  Having  to  do  with  capitals  (to  columns) 
at  times,  and  being  m  this  matter,  I  own,  ignorant,  the  information  will  be 
very  valuable  to  —  A  Practical  Carpenter,    Hertfordshire y  Oct.  10. 1835. 


Art.  IV.     Obituarj/. 


DiSD,  on  the  29th  August,  1835,  at  his  residence  in  Castle  Green, 
Bristol,  George  Dynu>nd,  architect,  aged  38.  The  disease  was  an  aflTection 
of  the  spine,  which  occa^oned  him  to  suffer  acutely :  still  he  endureil  it 
with  great  Christian  patience  and  resignation.  He  alwavs  manifested  a 
zealous  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  profession ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be 
saidy  that  the  exertion  he  used,  even  at  the  time  when  he  was  laboiuing  under 
great  bodily  suffering,  may  have  been  the  means,  in  some  degree,  of  ^hastening 
his  departure.  His  memory  will  long  be  cherished  by  all  who  knew  him ; 
each  of  whom  must  regret  the  loss  of  one  who  was,  in  every  respect,  an  up- 
right and  conscientious  individual.  No  man  was  ever  more  attached  to  the 
pursuit  in  which  he  had  embarked;  he  was  one  of  those  who  threw  aside  the 
trammels  of  the  ancient  prejudices  of  the  art,  and  in  all  his  designs  displayed 
a  mind  determined  to  obtain  the  requisite  effects  of  beauty,  without  sacrificing 
to  it  matters  of  so  much  consequence  as  unity,  fitness,  and  convenience.  — 
E.  B,  Bristol,  Nov.  14. 1835. 

,  Died,  on  the  22d  of  August,  at  Norwich,  Francis  Stone,  of  that  city,  archi- 
tect; for  upwards  of  thirty  years  county  surveyor  of  Norfolk. 
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ORIGIVAI.  COmCUNIGATIOVS. 

Art.L      On  combining    Utility  with  Beauty  in  Architecture,  mnd 
preserving  C<msittency  in  the  Decorations.    By  Candidus. 

l^ERE  utility  the  paramount  principle  in  architectare,  it  ought 
to  follow  that  we  should  be  most  forcibly  impressed  by  it  when 
it  presented  itself  directly  and  undisguisedly.  A  mere  post 
would  have  quite  as  strong  a  claim  to  our  admiration  as  the 
most  elegant  column ;  and  tne  naked  sauare  pillars  in  the  front 
of  Drury  I^ane  Theatre  would  satisfy  the  eye  no  less  than 
those  introduced  in  the  east  portico  of  St.  George's  Hospital. 
The  truth  is,  utility  wiill  go  but  a  little  way  indeed  towards 
accounting  for  the  delight  we  receive  from  architecture ;  inas- 
much as  it  is  generally  least  apparent,  and,  in  fact,  hardly  to  be 
found  at  all,  in  diose  buildings  which  most  forcibly  command 
our  admiration.  What  particular  utility,  at  least  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  word,  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  stupendous 
pyramid,  in  the  lofty  spire,  or  in  the  majestic  dome  ?  Even  a 
rej^rd  to  proportions  alone,  upon  which  such  stress  is  usually 
laid,  frequently  carries  the  architect  quite  out  of  sight  of  utility ; 
not  that  exactness  in  the  proportions  is  at  all  prejudicial  to  what 
is  necessary,  but  because  it  does  far  more  than  utility  demands. 
Most  undoubtedly,  beauty,  and  the  embellishment  which  con- 
tributes to  it,  ouffht  invariably  to  originate,  however  remotely, 
in  some  principle  of  utility;  and,  certainly,  never  to  be  m 
opposition  to  it  Adscititious  ornaments  there  may  and  must 
be ;  yet  these  should  be  as  the  hues  of  the  plumage,  that  de* 
light  the  eye,  although  they  in  nowise  accelerate  the  swiflness 
of  the  pinion  they  aoorn.  Let  the  style  be  what  it  may,  this  is 
a  fundamental  principle ;  not,  indeed,  always  kept  in  view,  yet 
not  to  be  disregarded  with  impunity.  As,  in  Gh'ecian  archi* 
tecture,  the  roof  and  internal  ceiling,  doors  and  doorcases, 
were,  similarly  to  columns,  made  to  contribute  to  the  orna- 
mental character  of  the  whole  structure ;  so,  in  the  Gothic, 
doorways  and  windows,  gables  and  chimneys,  buttresses  and 
parapets,  were  all  rendered  subservient  to  the  same  purpose : 
Vol.  III.  — No.  24,  ■ 
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thus  was  )beauty  not  merely  added  to,  but  incorporated  with, 
utility.  Both  were  equally  obvious ;  yet  it  was  their  being  com- 
bined that  gave  them  an  artistical  value:  which  value,  be  it 
observed,  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  former  quality ;  since, 
apart  from  that,  the  other  would  eiocite  no  emotion  beyond  sim- 
ple approbation. 

Of  Grecian  architecture  we  have  scarcely  any  examples  save 
temples ;  and  these  were  so  much  alike,  so  simple  in  their  plan, 
and  had  so  very  few  features  except  those  we  have  just  alluded  to, 
that  they  offer  no  express  studies  for  numberless  other  things 
the  modem  architect  has  occasion  for.  It  can,  nevertheless, 
hardlv  be  questioned,  that  the  Greek  artists  would  have  embel- 
lished, appropriately  with  all  the  rest,  whatever  they  might  have 
been  obliged  to  introduce.  Had  they  had  chimneys,  these 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  decorated  no  less  elegantly  than 
their  antefixcs^  or  eaves  tiles;  had  they  been  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  glazed  windows,  these,  again,  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  assumed  as  much  importance,  and  displayed  as  much  in- 
ventive taste,  as  those  of  the  Gothic  style  do.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  studying  how  we  might  best  supply,  for  ourselves,  all 
those  things  for  which  we  meet  with  no  prototype,  or  authority, 
in  ancient  architecture^  we  moderns  have  directed  our  atten- 
tion too  much  to  the  orders ;  too  much,  because  too  exclusively. 
With  all  our  study,  too,  of  this  kind,  we  have,  for  the  most 

?art,  ouite  overlooked  the  spirit  even  of  the  orders  themselves. 
t  would  be  easy  to  point  out  buildings  with  Doric,  Ionic,  or  Co- 
rithian  columns,  as  may  be,  which  yet  do  not  partake,  even  in 
the  slightest  degree,  of  these  respective  styles.  In  many  Italian 
buildings,  what  is,  by  courtesy,  termed  the  order,  is  the  least 
distinctive  feature;  while,  in  many  of  our  own,  the  columns 
and  their  entablature  present  only  a  ridiculous  contrast  to  the 
rest  of  the  structure.  Architects,  in  sooth,  seem  to  be  rather  a 
superstitious  race,  putting  their  faith  in  columns  as  certain 
charms  a^inst  all  defects  and  enormities.  After  overloading 
our  buildmgs  with  uncouth  vagaries,  and  antic  distortions,  in 
stone,  as  if  ambitious  of  exhibiting  all  the  grimaces  of  which 
art  is  capable,  we  next  struck  into  a  path  directly  opposite  to 
this,  yet  as  remote  as  before  from  correct  taste.  Calling  naked- 
ness simplicity,  and  meanness  economy,  we  stripped  away  every 
thing  but  columns  and  pilasters;  a  system  which  both  simplicity 
and  economy  must  equally  condemn.  If  we  understand  the 
former  term  at  all,  it  implies,  indeed,  a  certain  sobriety  of  em- 
bellishment; but,  more  than  all,  that  perfect  agreement  of 
every  part,  which  convinces  the  beholder  that  one  predominating 
principle  regulates  the  whole.  What  simplicity,  then,  cap 
there  be  in  a  structure  exhibiting,  at  the  same  time,  such  dis- 
similar characters  as  those  of  a  plain  sash-windowed  houses 
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•ad  a  Oredan  temple  T  Of  such  absurd  oontradictions  there 
are  but  too  many  grossly  oflfeosive  examples  here  at  home  i  but 
we  prefer  instancing  that  of  the  Post*Office  at  Dublini  which 
baa  a  hexas^le  Ionic  portico,  widi  fluted  columns  and  an  en-> 
riched  (rieBe,  attached  to  a  plain  front  of  three  stories*  How 
such  things  can  be  reconciled  with  any  notion  of  economy  is  to 
us  perfectly  inexplicable;  since  aU  the  extraneous  embellish- 
ment is  quite  thrown  away ;  while  the  nakedness  of  the  other 
parts,  excusable  only  where  economy  is  consistendy  adhered  to^ 
becomes,  when  contrasted  with  the  ornamented  part,  a  positive 
and  most  disgraceful  defect 

Architects  who  have  given  into  this  vice,  for  such  we  cannot 
hdp  considering  it  to  l>e,  seem  to  think  that,  by  bestowing 
greater  finish  on  the  order  so  introduced,  they  redeem  the  po* 
verty  of  the  rest ;  while,  in  reali^,  they  only  render  it  more 
intolerable*  The  greater  the  pretension  exhibited  in  one  re- 
spect, the  more  does  it  require  to  be  kept  up. consistently 
throughout ;  and  such  a  mixture  of  poverty  and  finery  is  like  a 
fine  head-dress,  decorated  with  jeweb  and  feathers,  and  worn 
with  a  toilette  de  ntdt.  Windows,  without  architraves  or  mould- 
ings of  some  sort,  are  but  mere  unfinished  apertures  in  a  wall, 
without  the  least  regard  to  architectural  beauty ;  consequently, 
to  employ  such  features  along  with  finished  columns,  is  no  less 
a  violation  of  decorum  than  to  omit  the  capitals  and  bases  of  the 
columns  themselves*  Our  advice  to  the  architect  would  be :  If 
you  cannot  be  consistent  in  decoration,  at  least  be  consistent  in 
the  omission  of  it,  and  do  not  seem  even  to  aim  at  what  you 
can  only  imp^fectly  accomplish*  If  circumstances  prevent  your 
producing  a  finished  picture,  do  not  work  up  parts  here  and 
there,  while  others  are  merely  sketched  in :  in  a  word,  attend 
to  keepings 

Architects  are  apt  to  drag  in  columns  too  decidedly;  fi^- 
queotly,  it  should  seem,  with  no  other  view  than  to  save  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  all  ferther  thought ;  relying,  exclusively, 
upon  thefn,  for  that  degree  of  character  and  efiect  they  know 
not  how  else  to  obtain.  Instead  of  studying  how  to  make  every 
other  part  accord  with  these  in  expression,  so  that  the  style 
should  still  be  perfectly  recognisable  were  the  columns  removed, 
4>cy  get  over  the  difficulty  altogether  (and  a  difficulty  it  is  of 
no  small  magnitude)  merely  by  evading  it  Columns,  and  the 
other  parts  of  an  order,  are,  with  us,  nearly  altogether  mat- 
ters of  mere  routine ;  certainly  far  more  so  than  is  either  desir* 
able  pr  necessary ;  consequently,  they  exhibit  nothing  of  the 
architect's  own,  beyond  the  taste  shown  in  the  selection.  Of 
his  actual  ability,  of  his  inventive  talent,  we  can  judge  only 
by  the  entire  composition,  and  by  such  ideas  in  it  as  are  unbor- 
rowed.    The  veriest  bungler  can  hardly  fail  of  producing  some 
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sortof  ^tfect  b^  means  of  columns.  The  qoestion,  then,  is, 
not  whether  there  is  any  tolerable  ^Bect  at  alt  but  whether  the 
utmost  is  made  of  it  Whether,  instead  of  any  portion  of  it 
being  lowered,  or  destroyed,  by  other  circumstances,  every 
thing  else  tends  to  heighten,  and  to  impart  an  additional  value 
to^  those  features*  Unless  he  can  accomplish  this,  or,  at  least, 
preserve  some  tolerable  consistency  throughout,  the  architect 
(artist  we  cannot  term  him)  only  displays  his  own  imbecility,  his 
utter  want  of  feeling,  and  sterility  of  conception.  While  such 
plodding  drudges  degrade,  by  tasteless  misapplication,  the  beau-^ 
tiful  forms  they  borrow,  the  man  of  genius  knows  how  to  en« 
noble  what  he  finds  mean,  and  to  elicit  hitherto  undiscovered 
beauties  in  what  he  borrows  from  the  common  stock  of  his  art. 
With  him  an  architectural  composition  is  a  picture,  wherein 
nothing,  however  subordinate  it  may  be  in  itself,  will  be  care^ 
lessly  passed  over;  but  in  which  every  thing  will  be  studied 
with  reference  to  the  whole. 


Art.  IL  On  Artisans.  From  the  l^rench  of  Quatrem^re  de  Quinct. 

By  P. 

Artisan  is  a  name  given  to  one  who  professes  a  mechanical 
art.  *^  Nothing  can,  apparently,  be  more  absurd,"  says  Mar- 
mohtel,  <*  than  ennobling  the  ornamental  arts  to  the  exclusion  of 
those  of  actual  necessity ;  or  making  a  distinction,  in  the  same 
art,  between  the  agreeable  and  the  useful,  to  honour  the  one  in 
preference  to  the  other ;  and  vet,  nevertheless,  nothing  is  more 
reasonable  than  these  distinctions,  when  we  regard  them  closely* 
The  principal  object  of  a  reward  is  to  encourage  labour.  So^ 
those  labours  which  only  require  common  faculties,  such  as 
bodily  strength,  a  skilful  hand,  quickness  of  perception,  and  a 
degree  of  industry  which  is  easily  acquired  by  exercise  and 
habit,  demand  no  higher  an  excitement  than  that  of  a  good 
salary  to  call  them  forth.  Robust,  laborious,  active,  and  skil^^^ 
ful  craftsmen,  are  every  where  to  be  found,  who  are  perfectly 
contented  to  work  for  Uieir  maintenance,  and  whose  desires  ex- 
tend no  farther  than  to  be  able  to  live  in  comfort  by  their  la- 
bour. In  the  exercise  of  the  mechanical  arts,  even  those  which 
are  the  most  useful  and  necessary,  nothing  more  than  the 
perspective  of  an  e&s^  and  comfortable  life  can  be  presented; 
and  the  natural  qualities  which  are  essential  to  an  artisan  are 
not  such  as  are  likely  to  render  their  possessor  more  ambitious. 
The  mind  of  an  artisan,  or  a  labourer,  feeds  not  on  chimeras ; 
and  fame,  which  exists  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  can 
have,  for  him,  only  a  feeble  interest" 

However  true  these  reflections  may  be  in  the  present  state  of 
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feociety,  we  must  confess  that  the  low  state  of  estimation  in 
which  the  mechanical  arts  nte  now  held  depends  more  upon 
those  who  practise  them*  than  on  any  qualities  inherent  in  the 
arts  themselves.  It  is  true,  also^  that  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  the  degree  of  knowledge  required  in  those 
who  practise  the  mechanical  arts ;  and  that,  while  some  persons 
maintain  that  an  artisan  should  confine  himself  to  practising  his 
craft  in  the  manner  others  have  done  before  him,  without  think- 
ing of  the  theory  of  the  art,  or  daring  to  strike  out  a  plan  for 
himself  it  will  be  in  vain  to  hope  for  much  improvement  Ar- 
tisans are,  generally  speaking,  too  dependent  on  their  employers, 
to  act  otherwise  than  as  they  think  most  likely  to  please ;  and 
thus,  by  depressing  themselves,  they  contribute  to  lower  the 
standard  by  which  they  are  judged.  The  reverse  ought  to  be 
the  case :  if  every  man  contrived  to  raise  himself  a  little  above 
the  usual  standard,  his  profession  would  rise  with  him,  and 
would  soon  be  held  in  a  much  higher  degree  of  estimation. 
Every  man,  in  short,  when  he  deserves  to  be  respected,  com- 
municates to  his  profession  a  degree  of  consequence  which  can- 
not fail,  in  the  end,  to  be  advantageous  to  himself.  The 
artisans  of  Rome  were  citizens,  and  voted  in  the  comitia  ;  and 
the  Greeks  appear  to  have  made  still  fewer  distinctions  than 
the  Romans,  between  the  liberal  and  the  mechanical  arts,  and 
between  artists  and  artisans.  In  Greece,  every  artisan  who  ex- 
celled in  his  calling  could  look  forward  to  his  name  being  im- 
mortalised, as  well  as  that  of  the  most  distinguished  artist.  We 
have  handed  down  to  us  the  name  of  Architeles,  a  famous 
stone-cutter,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  art  of  hewing  out 
columns:  and  in  the  Isle  of  Naxos  statues  were  erected  to 
Bizas,  who  first  formed  the  Pentelicus  marble  tiles  to  cover 
buildings.  The  names  of  several  other  artisans,  of  different 
kinds,  have  also  reached  us;  and  many  works,  and  modes  of 
working,  now  practised,  have  taken  their  names  from  that  of  the 
workman  who  invented  or  perfected  them. 


Art.  III.  Experimental  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Construction  in 
Arches^  Piers,  Buttresses,  ^c.  By  William  Bland,  Esq.,  Jun. 
Essay  1.    Arches. 

The  Principles  of  Arches.  —  Being  fond  of  architecture,  par- 
ticularly that  branch  of  it  which  relates  to  bridges  and  cathedrals, 
I  have  been  induced  to  investigate  £he  principles  by  which  such 
stupendous,  beautiful,  and  lasting  fabrics  were,  and  still  are,  con- 
structed. I  have  examined  the  pages  of  Hutton,  Atwood,  Ware, 
the  Encyclopsedias,  and  others,  on  my  favourite  subject ;  but, 
foiling  in  my  object,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  theniy  I  was  neces* 
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iitated  to  investigate  for  ttiysdf.  I  ha^  done  so»  and  this  and 
the  following  essays  contain  the  result  of  my  enquiries,  whidi  I 
humbly  and  respectfully  lay  before  the  public^  in  order  that  it 
may  judge  of  their  accuracy;  and,  also,  to  afford  an  interest  to 
those  persons  who  are  of  a  corresponding  taste  with  mysdf. 

My  first  step  was  to  cut  out  a  quantity  of  wooden  Dricks  for 
voussoirs,  or  arch  stones,  4  in.  long,  2|  in.  de^,  and  2  in.  thidsy 
sufficient  in  number  to  construct  two  semicircular  arches ;  one  ni 
10  in*  span,  the  other  of  24  in«  Besides  these^  I  cut  out  about 
300  wooden  bricks,  4  in.  long,  S  in.  wide,  and  1  in.  thick.  With 
these  materials,  and  without  cement,  I  was  enabled  to  erect 
Arches  of  various  forms  and  dimensions ;  but,  still,  a  knowledge 
of  the  true  principles  on  which  they  should  be  constructed  con- 
tinued to  elude  me^  and  to  remain  unknown.  I,  howetery  di»* 
covered  that  all  aiches,  of  whatever  form  they  might  be^  were 
subject  to  the  laws  of  two  distinct  forces ;  namely,  one  acting 
perpendicularlv  downwards,  and  the  other  horizontally  out- 
wards. This  being  the  case»  I  determined  to  ascertain,  as  aoca* 
rately  as  I  could,  by  means  of  weights,  the  exact  proportion  in 
which  these  two  forces  acted  upon  every  voussoir  throughout  an 
entire  semicircular  arch,  and  for  this  purpose  I  had  recourse  to 
the  following  plan* 

I  constructed  a  frame,  as  represented  by^.  8.,  the  form  of  an 
oblong  parallelogram  (a  6),  and  placed  it  on  the  edge  of  a  table 


^^. 


{c  d)^  under  which  was  a  stool  (ef).  Two  movable  pulleys  were 
attached  to  the  frame ;  one  at  the  top  at  g^  which  was  Kept  in 
its  place  by  the  weight  A  ;  and  the  other  (^  resting  on  one  end 
of  the  stool,  and  having  a  weight  (k)  to  prevent  it  ntnn  slipping; 
with  the  support  2»  at  d^  to  raise  or  depress  it  at  pleasure.    A 
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proportion  of  aa  arch  of  the  semiGircqlBr  farm,  to  be  experimented 
upon,  is  represented  at  m  n,  and  consists  of  ten  voussoirs ;  the 
feurth  of  Whidi  (n)  is  in  the  act  of  trial,  and  has  the  perpen- 
dicolar  force  of  the  voussoirs  1,  2,  8,  balanced  by  th^  weight  o^ 
which  is  attached  to  the  line  mgn^  runnii^  over  the  pulley  g  ; 
and  the  horizontal  force  of  the  same  voussoirs  is  balanced  by  die 
weight j9^  attached  to  the  line; tn,  nmning  over  the  pulley  i. 
The  fourth  voussoir  itself  is  considered  as  having  no  weight  in 
these  trials,  because  it  just  counteracts  the  weight  of  the  scales 
and  lines. 

With  this  apparatus  I  succeeded  in  the  measurement  of  the 
perpendicular  and  horizontal  forces;  in  consequence  of  which  I 
put  the  voussoirs  to  every  kind  of  test,  and  found  that  a  cor- 
responding law  takes  place  throughout,  rdative  to  these  two 
forces,  which  led  me  easily  to  construct  a  curve  above  that 
of  the  semicircular  curve,  commonly  called  the  extrados,  to 
represent  the  lateral  or  horizontal  forces  proportional  to  each 
respective  voussoir,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  arch  of  the 
semicircular  form.  The  perpendicular  forces,  being  resisted  by 
the  foundation  on  which  every  arch  must  stand,  need  not  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  construction  of  the  curve;  but 
these  perpendicular  forces,  which  are  proportional  to  each  and 
every  voussoir,  can  be  represented  better  in  a  diagram  without 
a  Gorve;  by  which  means  the  diagonal  lines  can  be  drawn  to 
exhibit  the  proportions  of  the  compound  of  the  two  forces,  the 
perpendicular  and  horizontal,  on  every  part  of  the  semicircular 
ar£h«  The  following  are  the  results  of  my  experiments :  -^ 
^  9  Experiment  Firstj    made 

with  only  half  of  the  arch, 
consisting  of  ten  voussoirs. 
Let  m  n  {fg.  9.)  be  the  half 
of  the  arch,  and  constructed 
of  ten  voussoirs,  from  1  to 

TD  ^^ '  ^^^  ^'  ^^  perpendicular 
I  pulley,  with  the  string  and 
y  A  weight  o;  i,  the  horizontal 
pulley,  with .  the  string  and 
weight  p :  the  following  are 
the  results,  beginning  with 
No.  ].,  and  cfescenmog  to 
No.  10^  taldng  away  each 
vonssMT  after  ascertaining  the  two  forces* 
No.  1.  has  a  perpendicular  pressure  of  1  of  a  lb.,  and  a  horizontal 

pressure  of}  of  a  pound. 
No.  2.  has  a  perpendicular  pressure  of  ^  of  a  lb.,  and  a  horizontal 
weighty  or  pressure,  of -^  of  a  lb. 
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No.  3.  has  no  perpendicular  pressure,  biit  (  of  a  Uk  of  horizontal 
weight. 

No.  4.  has  no  perpendicular  pressure,  but  ^  of  a  lb.  of  horizontal 
weight. 

No.  5.  has  no  perpendicular  pressure,  but  is  sustained  by  a  hori- 
zontal force  of  ^  of  a  lb. 
Experiment  Second,  made  with  the  whole  semicircular  arch, 

consisting  of  twenty  voussoirs.     Let  abc  (J^.  10.)  be  the  arch ; 

10 


g  and  Oy  the  pulley  and  weiffht  to  measure  the  perpendicular 
force;  and  ip,  the  pulley  and  weight  to  measure  the  horizontal 
force.  In  this  experiment  the  voussoir  No.  1.  was  placed 
against  the  part  of  the  arch  £  c,  as  represented  in  the  diagram, 
and  ^he  two  forces  then  measured ;  the  voussoir  No*  2.  against 
No.  I.  and  be;  and  so  on  to  No.  10.  The  results  are  as 
follows :  — 
No.  1.  has  a  perpendicular  weight  of  ^  of  a  lb.,  and  a  horizontal 

force  of  14  lb. 
No.  2.  has  a  perpendicular  weight  of  {  of  a  lb.,  and  a  horizontal 

force  of  l^lb. 
No.  5.  has  a  perpendicular  weight  of  1  lb.,  and  a  horizontal 

force  of  If  lb. 
No.  4.  has  a  perpendicular  weight  of  If  lb.,  and  a  horizontal 

force  of  if  lb. 
No.  5.  has  a  perpendicular  weight  of  if  lb.,  and  a  horizontal 

force  of  If  lb. 
No.  6.  has  a  perpendicular  weight  of  2  lb.,  and  a  horizontal 

force  of  If  lb. 
No.  7.  has  a  perpendicular  we^ht  of  2f  lb.,  and  a  horizontal 

force  of  2f  lb. 
No.  8.  has  a  perpendicular  weight  of  Sf  lb.,  and  a  horizontal 

force  of  2  lb. 
No.  9.  has  a  perpendicular  weight  of  Sf  lb.,  and  a  horizontal 

force  of  If  lb. 
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No.  10.  has  a  perpendicular  weight  of  4  lb.,  and  a  horizontal 

force  of  1  lb. 

By  this  scale  of  proportions  t>el(mging  to  experiment  second* 
it  is  seen,  that  the  perpendicular  weight,  or  force,  increases  as 
the  weight  is  added ;  but  the  lateral  weight,  or  horizontal  force, 
increases  only  as  far  as  the  seventh  voussoir,  and  then  decreases.. 
From  this  scale,  a  curve,  called  the  extradas,  may  be  drawn 
above  a  semicircular  arch,  which  will  exhibit  pretty  correctly  the 
proportions  of  the  lateral,  or  horizontal,  force  of  every  voussoir 
composing  the  arch.  With  regard  to  the  perpendicular  forces, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that,  as  they  arorresisted  by  the  ground,  or 
foundation,  it  is  unnecessary  to  introduce  them  here.  In  fact, 
if  diagonal  lines  be  drawn,  equalling  the  respective  perpendicular 
and  horizontal  forces  of  every  voussoir,  each  diagonal  line  would 
again  be  resolved  into  the  above  two  horizontal  and  perpen- 
dicular forces,  of  which  the  one  representing  the  latter  would  be 
omitted,  in  consequence  of  its  having  no  tendency  whatever  to 
press  outwards :  but  more  of  thb  hereafter. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  particular  relative  to  the  extrados, 
let  j%^.  II.  be  a  diagram,  in  which  they  are  represented  by  the 


Scale  of  Force 


lines  d  ef.  The  figures  along  those  lines  show  the  horizontal 
forces  in  pounds,  and  the  figures  from  a  to  i  denote  the  perpen- 
dicular  forces  in  pounds.  In  this  diagram,  a  b  represents  one 
half  of  an  arch  of  24  in.  in  diameter,  and  constructed  of  ten 
wooden  ^oussoirs  upon  which  the  experiments  were  made. 
The  thickness  of  the  voussoirs,  firom  g  to  ^  is  2j|  in. ;  and,  as 
each  voussoir  weighs  half  a  pound,  I  have  taken  the  thickness]|of 
them  as  my  scale  for  half  a  pound,  which  scale  is  divided  into 
eighths,  quarters,  halves,  and  whole  pounds.  To  the  adoption  of 
this  scale  for  half  a  pound  I  think  there  can  be  no  possible 
objection,  because^  if  the  voussoirs  were  of  stone  instead  of  wood, 
or  even  of  iron,  this  line  would  represent  certain  weights  within 
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the  extradoB.  This  being  the  case,  the  len  parallel  and  horn 
zontal  lines,  contained  within  d  ef^  represent  correctly  the  pro- 
portions of  the  horizontal  forces  acdng  on  each  of  the  surfaces  of 
the  ten  voussoirS)  numbered  from  1.  to  10.  A  line  then  drawn» 
passing  throuffh  the  outer  extremities  of  the  lines  representing 
the  horizontsl  forces,  becomes  the  extrados  to  the  arch  of  a 
semidrde.  The  figures  at  the  end  of  each  parallel  line  on  the 
extrados  denote  the  weights^  or  forces,  of  equilibrium  outwards; 
and  the  figures  under  the  intrados  are  the  weights,  or  forces^  of 
the  equilibrium  perpendicularly  downwards,  for  each  of  the  ten 
▼oussoirs,  but  the  lines  aranot  drawn. 

The  point  s  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  quadrant  and  ex- 
trados, or  of  the  whole  body  comprehended  within  the  extrados 
and  intrados  ofe  df  which  was  ascertained  by  a  model ;  in  facC^ 
by  a  piece  of  paper  cut  in  the  exact  form  of  the  diagram. 
Indeed,  supposing  the  mass  to  be  of  a  uniform  tfaicknss,  and  of 
the  same  specific  gravity,  a  model  of  wood,  stone»  metal,  or  even 
of  paper,  will  give  the  same  precise  result,  and  this  model  wouU 
just  be  balanced  firmly  on  the  base  linefjTo;  consequently,  the 
other  half  oi  the  arch  would  be  balanced  the  same;  and  both 
halves  beins  placed  together  to  complete  the  whole  arch,  either 
half  would  be  balanced  upon  a  foundation,  or  pier,  of  any  height. 

To  prove  that  the  perpendicular  lines  need  not  be  represented 
in  the  diagram,  although,  to  explain  the  reason,  it  is  necessary 
to  introduce  one  line,  draw  through  the  point  k  the  dotted 
straight  line  k  I  perpendicular  to  i  m,  and  equal  to  one  pound 
as  taxen  from  the  sciale^  which  is  the  amount  of  the  perpendicular 
force  of  the  third  voussoir,  and  join  m  L  Now,  according  to  the 
law  of  the  composition  and  resolution  of  forces,  m  I  represents 
the  two  forces  m  k  and  kl;  e^s  also  the  force  at  voussoir  No.  3.9 
which  equals  the  accumulated  forces  added  to  it  of  Nos.  1.  and  2., 
and  the  half  part  of  the  arch  /  n  to  the  base  line,  but  which  is 
not  represented  in  the  diagram.  Since  m  k  represents  and 
equals  the  thrust  of  the  arcn  at  No.  S*,  it  may  be  resolved  into 
the  two  directions  m  k  and  k  I;  but  the  part  of  the  thrust  k  I 
acts  perpendicularly  downwards,  and,  therefore^  has  no  tendenqr 
to  overthrow  the  arch.  The  part  of  the  thrust  m  Ar,  however^ 
acts  horioontally  outwards*  and,  consequently^  is  the  only  ovet^ 
tuming  f<Nrce  of  the  arch  at  voussoir  No.  3.;  therefore^  the 
only  part  of  the  force  m  I  which  need  be  considered:  the  same 
may  be  shown  of  all  the  other  horiaontal  lines  in  the  diagram. 
On  a  reinspection  of  the  diagram,  it  will  be  seeni  that  the 
average  distance  ttom  the  extrados  to  the  intrados,  measured 
horiaKMitaliy^  equals  half  the  ugan  of  the  arcb^  or  o  to  o^  which  is 
the  radius  of  its  circle. 

Thus  iar  with  regard  to  the  curcular  curve ;  aad»  since  archea 
are  constructed  of  other  forms,  derived  froni  curves  called  the 
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oooic  s6etioli%  StCf  sach  as  che  dlipsfl^  die  parabolio  and  the 
hyperbolic^  the  cycloid  and  the  catenarian  forms, 

Rr^  qfihe  EOiftk  Cwveand  Arch.  ^  This  curve*  in  its  eon* 
stmcdon,  approaches  so  near  to  the  segments  of  two  circular 
conre%a8  may  be  seen  seen  by^.  It^  that  the  law  of  the  hori- 


SBontal  and  perpendicular  forces  in  the  circular  curve  will  almost 
correctly  apply  to  the  elliptic  form.  In  the  diagram  Jig.  12. 
a  &  c  is  a  semicircular  arch,  and  d  hf  is  an  ellipse,  which  is  de- 
noted by  the  dotted  line;  g  g  are  the  foci :  h^  the  centre  of  the 
large  cuxle  segment  ilc;  and  //  are  the  centres  of  the  small 
circle  segments  d  i  BxAfk. 

In  consequence  of  the  part  of  the  elliptic  curve  t  i  it  so 
nearly  coinciding  with  the  curve  of  the  circle,  as  instanced  in  the 
diagram,  the  lateral,  or  horizontal,  and  perpendicular  forces,  con- 
sidered in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  must  be  the  same  very 
nearly  in  both.  With  this  being  granted,  there  remains  to  be 
considered  that  part  only  of  the  elupse  which  is  comprehended 
between  d  i  and/k.  Now,  in  the  diagram  of  the  extrados,  it  is 
shown,  that  the  greatest  lateral  force  is  exerted  at  the  seventh 
vouasoir,  or  at  tM  points  i  and  k  ;  consequently,  a  counteractiiig 
battress  most  be  placed  at  these  points  to  preserve  the  structure* 
In  the  first  experiment  with  the  vonssoirs,  it  is  shown,  that  the 
four  bottom  voussoirs  have  no  apparent  lateral  force^  when  the 
voussoirs  above  them  have  been  removed;  therefore^  when  but* 
tresses  are  applied  at  the  points  i  and  ^,  or  the  extrados  com- 
pleted to  counteract  the  outward  and  horizontal  forces  of  UMt 
vonssoirs  above^  the  lowest  four  voussoirs  on  each  side  of  the 
drcnlar  arch  pcurform  only  the  part  of  piers. 

Since  piers  are  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  perpendicuiar 
pressmen  the  nearer  tbeir  line  approaches  to  the  perpendicular, 
the  more  efficient  they  will  become. 

In  the  case  before  us,  from  the  point  i  draw  s  m  perpendicular 
to  dji  and  join  t  d  and  i  n»    The  part  tn  dot  the  line  mni% 
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less  than  {m  n)  the  whole  line ;  therefore  the  line  f  d  is  nearer 
to  f  m  than  to  t  n  ;  consequently,  the  voassoirs  of  the  elliptic 
arch  between  i  d  and  fk^  when  those  above  them  hare  their 
requisite  abutments,  become,  indeed,  more  efficient  as  piers  than 
even  those  of  the  circular  arch.  The  conclusion  we  then  arrive 
at  is,  that  the  circular  and  elliptic  arches,  in  practical  architecture, 
have  the  same  extrades,  since  the  upper  portion  of  an  ellipse 
may  be  considered  as  a  s^ment  of  a  circle. 

A  segment  of  a  circular  arch,  of  the  same  rise  and  span  as  that 
of  an  elliptic  arch,  requires  less  extrados  than  the  elliptic  form, 
for  this  reason.  In  the  diagram  J^.  11.,  the  segment  of  a  circle 
{db  A)  is  described,  passing  through  the  points  d  b  and  A,  and 
havinff  its  centre  at  o.  Now,  o  6  is  the  radius  of  the  segment 
{db  k)  o{  the  circle,  and  k  bis  the  radius  of  the  segment  of  the 
circle  of  the  ellipse  {i  b  k) ;  but  o  6  is  less  than  h  6,  therefore  the 
circle  is  also  less,  and,  consequently,  the  extrados  would  not  be 
required  to  extend  so  iar,  which  was  to  be  shown. 

Of  the  Parabolic  Arch.  —  In  the  diagram  Jig.  IS.,  a  i  c  is  a 
parabolic  arch  of  eighteen  voussoirs ;  a  db  c  is  a  semicircular 


Force 


curve  of  the  same  span;y*^  h  are  the  extrados  to  half  of  the 
parabola,  from  atob;  t  is  the  centre  of  gravi^ ;  and  k  is  the 
forces  of  the  parabola.  In  the  experiment  with  this  form  of 
arch,  the  following  are  the  results  or  the  forces  of  the  voussoirs, 
beginning  with  the  first  voussoir  at  d,  and  ending  with  the  ninth 
voussoir  at  a :  — 
No.  1.  has  a  perpendicular  weight  of  f  of  a  lb.,  and  a  horizontal 

force  of  l^lb. 
No.  2.  has  a  perpendicular  weight  of  1  lb.,  and  a  horizontal 

force  of  If  lb. 
No.  8.  has  a  perpendicular  weight  of  If  lb.,  and  a  horizontal 

force  of  1|  lb. 
Na  4.  has  a  perpendicular  weight  of  If  lb. 
No.  5.  has  a  perpendicular  weight  of  2|  lb. 
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No.  6«  has  a  perpendicular  weight  of  2|  lb. 

No.  7.  has  a  perpendicular  weight  of  8  ib. 

No.  8.  has  a  perpendicular  weight  of  S|  lb. 

No.  9.  has  a  perpendicular  weight  of  Sf  lb. ;  and  the  horizontal 

force  of  each  voussoir,  from  No.  4.  to  No.  9.,  is  1 1  lb. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  lateral,  or  horizontal, 
forces  of  the  circular  and  parabolic  curves  is,  that  the  lateral 
force  of  the  former  increases  from  No.  I.  to  No.  7*  voussoir,  then 
decreases ;  but  the  horizontal  force  of  the  latter  increases  only 
from  No.  1.  to  No.  3.  voussoir,  then  continues  the  same  to  the 
last  voussoir.  No.  9.  There  is  this  accordance  in  the  two 
curves,  namely,  that  lateral  forces  measured  on  the  base  line 
(a  e)j  or  the  average  distance  from  the  extrados  to  the  intrados, 
equal  half  the  span  of  the  arch,  which  is  the  radius  of  the  same 
circle. 

Of  the  Hyperbolic  Arch*  —  The  curve  of  this  arch  so  nearly 
resembles  that  of  the  parabola,  as  to  require  similarly  formed 
extrados,  having  this  diflerence,  that  the  base  h  a  (^.13.) 
must  equal  a  /,  having  h  g  parallel  with  the  hvperbola  as  high 
Bs/l  Arches  being  rarely,  if  ever,  built  after  the  manner  of  this 
curve,  it  will  be  useless  to  go  any  farther  into  its  qualities. 

Of  the  (hfcUndal  Arch.  -—  In  the  diagram  Jig.  14.  are  drawn 


.k 
three  curves.  First,  the  dotted  curve,  which  is  the  cycloid; 
second,  the  semicircular  arch  {a  b  c  d  e)  passing  through  the 
three  points  d,  c,  and  d  of  the  cycloid,  and  having  its  centre  at  i; 
and  the  third  is  also  a  semicircular  sxch  {fg  i  ch\  having  its 
centre  at  i,  which  coincides  with  the  cycloid  almost  to  the  two 
points  b  and  d%  but  near  these  points  the  cycloid  partakes  more 
of  the  ellipse,  by  falling  within  the  circular  curve  from  gtob. 
It  may  be  safely  inferred,  from  these  circumstances,  that  an  arch 
constructed  of  masonry,  of  the  cycloidal  form,  would  require  its 
extrados,  from  c  to  ^,  to  be  equaJ  to  the  extrados  of  the  large 
semicircle,  yg  c  h. 
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Of  the  Catenarian  Arch. «—  In  conaequenoe  of  die  dose  simi- 
larity between  the  catenarian  curve  and  the  parabolic^  there 
cannot  exist  a  doubt  but  that,  in  all  structures^  the  sameextrados 
will  e0ectually  answer  for  both. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  extrados  to  the  circular  and 
other  curves,  the  efiects  of  fricticm  were  not  allowed  for,  since 
the  voussoirs,  throughout  the  experiments,  were  suspended  in  the 
air  by  the  two  lines,  the  perpendicular  and  the  horizontal,  with  the 
balancing  weights  attached  to  each»  The  only  firiction  which 
can  be  named  arose  from  the  axes  of  the  pulleys  and  the  bending 
of  the  lines* 


Art.  IV.  Description  qfihe  Church  at  Kraschen^  mth  ame  Remarii 
on  the  Church  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Affes.  By  M.  Riemamn. 
Royal  Inspector  of  Buildings  at  Wohlau  in  Silesia.  Translated 
from  Crelfe's  Journal  der  Baukunstf  bd.  ?•  hft«  1.  p.  89. 

The  Catholic  church  at  Krascben^  which  is  situated  a  mile  and 
a  half  (German)  from  the  city  of  Guhran,  was  built  in  the  four* 
teenth  century.  It  is  constructed  of  burnt  unpolished  tiles,  and  is 
distinguished  for  its  pleasing  form.  In  this  part  of  Silesia  there 
are  seven  Catholic  churches,  all  pretty  much  alike  in  appear- 
ance, and  situated  at  small  distances  from  each  other;  viz. 
at  Great  Tscbimau,  Gleinig,  Kraschen,  Rabsen,  Kantel,  &c. 
According  to  tradition,  they  owe  their  origin  to  John  Duke  of 
Glogau  and  Sagan,  who,  in  the  year  14i48,  condemned  seven 
lords  of  his  council  to  be  starved  to  death  in  a  tower,  and  who 
built  the  churches  by  way  of  penance  for  his  cruelty.  This 
tradition  is,  however,  incorrect  as  for  as  r^ards  the  church  of 
Kraschen,  the  origin  of  which  can  be  traced  to  a  much  earlier 
period.  There  is  extant  an  old  document,  which  proves  that 
the  church  existed  in  1876. 

The  gables  of  the  hiffh  roof  of  the  church  at  Kraschen, 
which  are  ornamented  with  slender  pillars,  and  which  have  re- 
mained undecayed  for  upwards  of  lour  centuries,  increase  the 
ancient  appearance  of  the  building ;  which  stands  on  so  elevated 
a  site,  that  it  is  visible  from  a  considerable  distance  in  the  sur* 
rounding  country.  Two  sketches  of  the  external  aspect  of  this 
church  {J^s.  15,  16.),  and^.  17.,  which  represents  the  timber, 
framework  of  the  roof  (Dachstuhl),  will  help  to  elucidate  this 
brief  description.   . 

Though  extremdy  plain  and  simple^  the  church  at  Kraschen 
is,  nevertheless,  very  beauUfiil.  It  has  a  tower  110  ft.  high, 
and  18ft.  broad.  The  slender  buttress-like  pillars,  which  orna* 
ment  the  gables,  are  2  ft.  thick,  and  are  constructed  of  small* 
sized  common  tiles :  they  are  of  a  hexagonal  form,  narrowing 
towards  the  top,  where  they  terminate  in  small  pediments.    The 
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Gothic  ornaments  of  the  windows  in  the  tower  are  composed  of 
common  tiles ;  and  in  no  part  of  the  building  are  there  any  of 
those  elaborate  ornaments,  formed  either  of  sandstone  or  terra«> 
coCta^  which  are  generally  considered  as  peculiar  to  the  archi«- 
tecture  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  lofty  roof)  the  height  of  which  far  exceeds  the  limits  of 
proportion,  is  supported  by  rafters  48  ft.  long.  Roofs  of  this 
description  are  usually  considered  as  characteristic  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  middle  ages ;  though  the  reason  of  their  being  of 
so  very  high  a  pitch  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
The  boldness  of  the  architects  who  constructed  Gothic  arches 
resting  on  slender  pillars,  excites  surprise;  but  these  roof% 
which  date  from  about  the  same  period,  are  still  more  astonish- 
ing. The  present  mode  of  forming  a  roof  was  not  then  known, 
but  was  first  employed  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Many  old 
churches  have  their  roofs  supported  by  timber  frames  (Dachstuhl) 
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nearly  resembling  that  of  the  church  at  Kraschen.  The  beams  are 
80  ft.  or  40  ft.  long,  and  without  support,  either  from  above  or 
below.  Over  the  middle  of  these  beams  there  usually  lies  a 
supporting  beam  (Trag«rbalken),  which  is  not  fixed  to  the  beams 
by  iron  screws,  or  fastenings  of  any  kind;  and  which,  instead 
of  preventing  their  sinkings  aaems  more  likely  to  be  a  weight 
upon  tbem»  All  the  xrtber  roof  fastenings,  however  closely  they 
fnight  be  united,  and  riveted  together,  bv  the  crossing  of  the 
f trap  with  the  cdlar-beams,  &c.,  seem  calculated  to  produce  a 
pressure  on  the  middle  of  the  beams,  rather  than,  like  the 
iianging  beam,  to  support  them  in  that  part  As  to  screws, 
cramps,  braces,  holdfasts,  or  iron-work  of  any  kind,  to  give 
alrength  to  the  connecting  members,  there  are  none  whatever  to 
be  found  in  these  roof-frames. 

During  the  present  year  1  took  down  a  roof-frame  (Dachstuhl), 
similar  to  that  represented  by  Jig,  1 7.,  which  had  decayed  in 
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consequence  of  the  repairs  of  the 
shingle  roofing  having  been  neg- 
lected. Under  the  beams,  which 
were  85  ft.  long,  there  was,  in  the 
middle,  a  support  9  in.  Jiigh,  which 
lay  43  ft.  free,  with  only  a  very 
small  resting-place  at  one  end ;  yet 
not  the  least  sinking,  either  of  the 
support,  or  the  roof  itself,  was 
perl;eptible. 

How  is  this  inconceivable 
strength  to  be  accounted  for  ?  One 
is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  great 
weight  of  the  rafters  (Sparren) 
pressing  on  the  ends  of  the  SO  ft. 
or  40  ft.  free  beams,  together  with 
the  great  mass  of  roof  covering, 
prevents  the  sinking  in  the  middle. 
Many  old  experienced  builders,  whose  opinions  I  have  consulted, 
account  for  this  extraordinary  circumstance  by  the  solid  in- 
frangible fibres  of  the  timber  itself,  which  was  that  of  the  hearts 
of  very  old  trees.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  know  that,  after  examin- 
ing these  beams,  I  have  frequently  been  unable  to  discover 
which  end  of  the  timber  belonged  to  the  stem,  and  which  to  the 
top,  of  the  tree. 

A  few  years  ago,  in  the  course  of  some  alterations  in  a  noble* 
man's  house  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  had  been  built  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  down  the  roof- 
frame  (Dachstuhl) ;  but  it  was  proposed  to  make  use  of  the  tim- 
bers, which  appeared  to  be  in  a  perfectly  sound  state ;  on  taking 
them  down,  however,  it  was  discovered  that  the  heads-  of  the 
beams,  which  lay  scarcely  2  ft.  from  each  other,  were  decayed  ; 
and  the  roof,  over  one  of  the  apartments,  had  been  prevented 
from  falling  in  only  by  the  firmly  fixed  laths  (Stockholzer). 

These  circumstances  prove  the  necessity  of  directing  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  condition  of  old  timbers  and  roof-firames, 
which  are  frequently  in  a  decayed  or  insecure  state.  It  is 
certain,  that  the  necessary  repairs  in  church  roofe  are  frequently 
totally  neglected,  or  long  delayed ;  because  the  inconvenience 
of  such  neglect  and  delay  is  not  so  sensibly  felt  as  it  would  be 
in  dwelling-houses.  The  darkness  within  the  roofs  of  churches, 
which  are  not  lighted  by  windows  of  any  kind,  renders,  indeed, 
every  crack  that  may  make  its  appearance  in  the  roof  plainly 
visible ;  but  the  signs  of  decay  which  present  themselves  in  the 
beams  aud  roof-frame  are,  for  the  same  reason,  unseen.* 

♦  Several  years  ago,  the  falling  of  a  heavy  bell  in  this  neighbourhood  occa- 
sioned the  governor  of  Breslau  to  issue  an  order  for  examining  the  security  of 
Vol.  III.  —  No.  24.  f 
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But)  to  return  to  the  church  ftt  Kraschea:  its  foanckftioct 
walls  must  have  been  very  strongly  built ;  foi^,  notwithstandtag 
the  continual  digging  of  graves  close  agaMSt  ttMn,  none  of  the 
cracksi  which  are  so  frequently  found  in  old  church  fbuDdatiooay 
are  percepUble.  The  walls  are  S.  ft.  thick,  and  are  supported 
on  each  side  by  three  strong  pillars.  The  burnt  tiles,  of  which 
-the  widls  are  composed,  have  evidently  been  prepared  with  great 
care ;  and  in  this  consists  the  peculiar  superiority^  which  diatift* 
^uishes  the  buildings  of  the  middle  ages.  The  earth  of  which 
tne  bricks  were  made  used,  at  that  time,  to  be  properly  washed^ 
and  cleared  of  stones  and  other  foreign  substam^:  jit. was  tho- 
roughly worked,  and  the  operatbns  of  fran&idg'  ana/l^rning 
were  very  carefully  performed.  The  manu&cture  of  brieks  is 
now  every  where  carried  on  on  a  penurious  scale ;  at  all  eventa, 
the  labour  which  was,  in  former  times,  devoted  to  the  busineaa 
16  now  much  retrenched.  In  my  opinion,  the  principal  fimlts 
are,  the  too  great  admixture  of  sand  (which  is  put  in  to  lighten 
the  labour  of  working  the  brick-earth),  and  the  employ menH  of 
ttavth  which  b  nqt  sufficiendy  hard,  or,  more  properly  speaking,^ 
too  watery,  which  facilitates  the  framing.  These  faults  are  at- 
tributable to  the  scanty  payment  now  given  for  the  labour.  It 
may  easily  be  imagined,  tbat^  when  1000  bricks  are  made  fov 
less  than  two  rixdollars»  the  work  cannot  be  very  carefully  eat* 
edited 

The  great  roof  of  the  Kpaschen  church  is  covered  on  each 
side  )viith  48  rows  of  pantiles ;  and,  owing  to  the  steep  form 
of  the  rocrf^frame  (see^.  17.),  this  enormous  weight  presses  ea 
the  ^ctremities  of  the  beams ;  which,  unless  they  w<arp,  cannot 
3ink  iQ  the  middle.  The  binding  of  the  roof  likewiise  prevents 
the  bending  of  the  rafters,  and  enables  it  thus  to  resist  tlie 
attacks  of  die  boisterous  winds  to  which  the  church,  owing  t0 
it$  high  situation,  is  exposed.  In  1817,  a  large  newly  erected 
barO)  which  stood  in  a  direction  similar  to  that  of  this*  churd^ 
was  coaifdctdy  blown  down,  though  it  had  beea  boik  in  a  per^ 
fec%  vegular^  and  appai^ently  secure,  way. 

The?  construction  of  old  churches  presents  many  ineicplicable; 
pecitiiaritaes^  which  would  not  admit  of  imitation,  even  thougk 
the  same  building  materialfi  could  now  be  procured ;  and  there, 
ave,  likewise,  peculiarities  in  their  interior  arrangement^  ike- 
reasons  for  which  are  now  unknown. 

The  high  altar  is  always  erected  towards  the  east.  The 
aaeriaty  is  never  behind  it,  but  always  either  on  the  right  or  left 
side  of  it;  probably  that  the  priests,  on  entering  the  cbttrdH, 
might  kneel  before  the  high  akar,  according  to  the  GathoUe 

bells.    The  acddent,  which  was  attended  by  some  damage^  was  occasioned  by 
the  decay  of  the  pin  (Z^fen). 
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rites.  The  dmlcdl  b  altnost  always  Mnaller  and  kmor  than 
the  naw ;  And  it  is  inTariably  arched,  even  thongfa  the  hitter 
sboakl  net  be  i6«  The  parish  church  of  Neumarkt^  howeTer, 
feritid  an  exception  to  the  first  of  these  rales ;  for  in  ft  the  chann 
esl  is  loftier  than  the  grand  nave.  None  df  the  okler  chofdietf 
have  upper  choirs  in  addition  to  their  orgao^ioftss  wherever 
these  choirs  exist  in  such  ehurohes)  they  have  l»een  erected  sob^ 
saqacntly  to  the  original  buildings^ 


!illl        llifcil* 


ARt.  V*    AemOtks  on  Sireet  ArchUeciurt.  By  Mr.  FaisbirtircK  Lcrsri. 

Ik  walking  over  the  ci^  of  Xxnidofiy  no  person  fend  of  afeht«* 
teetiire  can  avoid  observing  the  varied  appearances  wbieh  exiat^ 
aonetimesy  throughout  a  whole  street,  owing  to  the  repeated 
alteratioas  which  have  suceeeded  each  ortier  firom  time  to  tinei 
One  street  is  crowded  with  a  variety  of  fortes  net  deserving  the 
name  of  an  architeetaral  composition,  the  proporiioBs  of  whacll 
are  quite  irregular.  The  chief  features  in  the  elevation  of  the 
Lendod  street  houses  are  tho^  of  the  shop  fronts^  which  arey 
geaerally  speaking,  a  mass  of  cottibinations  dtanetricaUy  opposed 
to  one  anoUier,  and  executed  without  any  degree  of  taste  or  judg* 
ment.  This  practice  has  been  followed  in  nearly  eVery  street  tMl 
yea  can  mention,  and,  unfortunately,  prevails  in  R^ent  Street 
and  Oxford  Strieet.  To  prevent  this,  whenever  the  formation  of 
a  new  street  is  pfqected,  I  would  suggest  that  the  designs  of 
due  shop  fronts  should  be  made  to  vary  as  tittle  aa-possUiw^  and 
that  the  uppei'  meml>er  of  the  cornice  should  be  continued  ia 
a  straight  line  down  the  whole  length  o^  the  frontage  of  the 
hoKsesi^  except  at  intervals,  where  there  should  be  k-  break,  and 
a  greater  display  of  ornament  introducedl  Aa  some  tradea 
and  establishmeata  require  more  accommodation  than  others^ 
these  should  be  placed  in  the  centre,  cht  most  conspicuous  part^  dF 
the  street^  and  a  few  sculptured  relievos  Slight  with  propriety 
be  addedy  indicative  of  the  business  of  the  proprietor^  or  f» 
design  well  adapted  for  the  site-  on  which  the  premises  are 
erected.  The  means  of  oiNnbining  the  houses^  so  aa  to  form  a 
eontinaed  style  of  architecture,  ot  the  assooialioa  whith  one 
house  should  bear  to  the  other,  appreacbtag  to*  the  symmetry 
smd  unity  of  system  observed  in  public  edifices,  can  only  be 
sought  for  in  the  principal  streets,  or  opulent  districts ;  but,  whoi 
auoh  cases  occtfr,  we  find  them  much  deteriorated  in  effect  by  » 
portion  of  the  street,  or  a  single  house,  havii^  been  renovated,' 
and  lookiK^  new  from  fresh  painting,  whilst  those  adjoining 
retnain  untouched,  presenting  almost  a  ridiculous  contrast.     As* 
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in  a  public  building,  or  a  private  detached  dwelilngJioase,  a 
continued  regard  to  uniformity  is  maintained ;  so,  where  a  line 
of  houses  forms  a  mass,  the  same  character  should  be  preserved ; 
because  the  houses,  being  in  contiguity,  bear  an  equal  relatton 
to  eacli  other.  And,  as  gratifying  sensations  arise  in  viewing 
a  regular  continuation  of  arches  from  a  commanding  point  of 
view,  or  a  long  range  of  columns,  as  in  a  Grecian  temple^  or 
down  the  ailes  of  churches ;  so,  in  a  street,  a  succession  of  part$ 
will  raise  the  mind,  by  giving  pleasure  to  the  imagination.  The 
new  street  commencing  from  the  Mansion  House,  and  termi- 
nating at  London  Bridge,  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  street 
architecture  we  have  in  this  part  of  London ;  and,  though  uni-* 
formity  is  preserved  throughout  the  whole,  it  is  not  carried  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  produce  monotony.  Every  opposite  house  is 
not  exactly  alike :  but  there  is  no  great  necessity  that  the  whole, 
or  opposite  portions,  of  a  street  should  correspond  in  eveiy 
respect,  so  long  as  the  style  or  order  is  kept  up.  With  r^ard 
to  ^the  application  of  the  three-quarter  columns,  no  particular 
fitness  or  utility  is  recognised  in  them ;  though  the  elevation 
would  be  deprived  of  a  striking  appendage  if  they  were  omitted, 
and  the  effect  now  acquired  would  ultimately  be  lost  As  these 
columns  are  in  connexion  with  the  accompanying  ornaments 
and  details,  and  seem  to  perform  some  office,  serving,  also^  as  a 
means  of  shelter  to  the  receding  windows,  they  can  with  pro* 
priety^  be  introduced.  Semi  or  three-quarter  columns,  applied  to 
large  houses  in  the  most  public  thoroughfare,  when  they  appear 
to  increase  their  magnitude,  and  add  to  the  effect  and  beauty  of 
the  external  decoration,  give  a  certain  degree  of  grandeur  and 
additional  force,  unequalled  by  any  of  those  ill-designed  modil- 
lions,  which,  crowded  together  to  form  a  substitute  for  columns, 
are  usually  the  most  inferior  objects  to  any  executed  on  the  face 
of  the  building.  The  practice  of  adopting  pilasters  in  the  place 
of  cdiumns,  to  support  a  heavy  projecting  cornice,  or  scarcely 
any  at  all,  is  another  instance  quite  contrary  to  any  sound  rules 
of  principle  or  true  fitness.  Where  the  pilasters  determine  the 
situation-  of  party-walls,  or  partitions,  or  where  they  aid  to 
support  the  space  contained  between  the  openings,  or  perform 
some  other  useful  purpose,  they  contribute  materially  to  the 
general  effect ;  hut  much  of  the  harmony  which  ought  to  dis- 
tinguish an  edifice  is  diminished  by  insufficient,  or  ill««pplied, 
pilasters. 

Many  such  examples  are  too  numerous  for  notice,  in  which 
absurdities  are  heaped  one  upon  the  other.  Much  of  the  beauty 
and  general  outline  of  a  street  consists,  also,  in  the  disposition  of 
the  windows,  and  in  placing  the  entrances  of  each  separate  house 
in  such  n  manner  as  not  to  appear  too  closely  connected.      Too 
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great  a  variety  in  the  form  of  the  apertures  on  the  same  front  of 
a  building,  and  their  not  being  placed  vertically  one  above  the 
other,  can  never  gratify  the  sigh^  and  must  dispose  the  spectator 
to  entertain  anfavourable  opinions  respecting  the  character  of 
the  building.  Windows  admit  of  external  ornament,  as  they 
would  look  bare  and  naked  without ;  but  they  should  be  relieved 
with  little  more  than  an  architrave  and  dressings;  and  these 
and  the  door-cases  should  correspond  with  the  columns  em- 
ployed, or  other  prominent  parts. 

But  how  often  do  we  find  the  reverse  of  this;  and  how 
generally  is  the  practice  of  introducing  pilasters  and  semi- 
columns,  supporting  a  pediment  above,  where  they  are  totally 
inconsistent  with  the  style  and  size  of  the  building,  adopted  ! 

Many  accidents  take  place  from  the  corners  of  the  streets,  in* 
stead  of  being  curved  off,  being  left  so  as  to  form  a  right  angle: 
but  we  will  hope,  now  these  subjects  are  more  considered,  that 
the  method  of  rounding  the  corner  houses  will  become  general. 
If  several  streets  intersect  a  principal  one,  where  a  greater  dis- 
tribution of  light  is  required  in  the  room,  a*  bow  window  in  the 
rotundity  of  every  turn,  on  the  same  level  with  those  in  the 
front,  but  not  to  extend  beyond  the  line  of  the  streets  of  which 
it  forms  the  right  angle,'  would  have  the  advantage  of  enlarging 
the  room,  and  a£Rording  a  better  view  of  the  adjacent  town,  than 
could  otherwise  be  obtained.  We  often  see  the  uniformity  of 
architecture  in  a  street  destroyed  by  the  various  shapes  of  the 
roofs ;  and  by  the  necessity  of  lengthening  the  chimneys  of  the 
houses  at  the  corners,  in  order  to  prevent  smoky  rooms.  Curved,, 
or  Mansard,  roofs  are  best  adapted  for  such  occasions ;  and  they 
have  an  advantage  over  the  common  roofs,  as  less  expense  is 
incurred  in  their  construction,  owing  to  the  reduced  quantity 
of  brickwork :  but  all  the  roofs  could  be  easily  made  of  one 
description,  either  curved  or  hipped.  The  effect,  which  was 
destroyed  by  raising  the  chimney  shafts  at  the  extremities  of  the 
street,  could  be  preserved,  in  a  great  measure,  by  having  them  of 
the  same  height  as  the  rest,  with  a  thin  metal  cap  permanently 
affixed  on  the  top,  to  prevent  the  downward  blasts  of  wind,  which 
often  occur  in  such  situations,  and  render  the  rooms  smoky. 
In  applying  such  a  cap,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  a 
chimney-pot;  and,  when  the  flues  were  carried  up  the  necessary 
height,  the  upper  surface  should  be  splayed  off,  so  that  when 
eddies  of  wind,  in  a  steady  horizontal  direction,  acted  upon  them, 
they  would  be  obstructed,  and  rise  to  mix  in  the  air  again. 

Charles  Square^  Hoxton^  Nov.  27.  1835. 
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Aat,  VL  On  the  ancient  Buildings  ^England  ;  their  Foundations  ; 
their  Wali^  of  Bride  and  of  Stone  /  and  the  Difficulty  of  ascertain- 
ing their  Age,  merely Jrom  the  Material^  and  the  JSUinner  in  xohich 
it  has  been  used.    By  R. 

Ti|BB£  SLf^  ^onoe  remaips  of  Sritish  m^soQry  ip  ]^nglai¥}f  on 
which  tr^es  of  the  chisel  arQ  discovered,  whipb  evideojtly  show 
that  the  inhabitants  of  our  island  had  a  greater  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  building  than  was  necessary  for  thi^  erec^Pi^  of  mara 
huts  and  hovds,  before  the  Roman  invasion;  and  we  pay^ 
Uiereforef  naturally  conclude  that  brick-making*  which^'is  «o 
imD^ediately  connect^  with  masonry*  was  not  altogether  ip^ 
known  to  them«  Ind^»  the  greater  number  of  the  useful  artSi 
which  were  known  and  invented  by  the  inhabitant^  of  the  wte- 
diluvian  world,  were  preserved  and  used  by  (heir  descendant!^ ; 
and  idtbou^  in  many  parts«  the  people  who  led  a  pastcu-al 
or  hunting  life  lived  in  tents  and  caverns,  because,  from  the  na* 
tttce  of  their  occupation,  they  were  obliged  frequently  to  shift 
fipma  place  to  plac^  and,  therefore,  neglected  and  lost  the  use- 
fnl  arts;  yet,  among  those  people  by  whom  the  first  cities  of  the 
world  were  ibanded,  all  the  known  arts  usefiil  to  mankind,  and 
useful  in  isociety^  in  which  the  advantages  of  the  distribution  of 
labour  were  appreciated,  appear  to  have  been  preserved  and 
practised* 

We  cannot  ascertain  the  precise  time  when  ^Britain  was  first 
discoyerad,  or  when  the  discoverers  made  a  settlement  in  it ; 
bwt,  iu  all  probability,  they  were  driven  by  chancy  upon  tha 
coast,  and  came  from  a  country  where  the  ai*ta  of  shi{>building 
and  navigation  were  known,  and,  consequently,  other  usefiu 
arts.  The  arts  being  once  introduced,  necessity  would  compel 
their  improvement,  and  the  invention  of  others.  An  increase 
in  the  number  of  inhabitants  would»  of  course,  increase  tha 
quantity  pf  land  to  be  cultivated  for  sustentation ;  and  with  agrii* 
ci}lture  the  artpf  building  would  make  progress,  as  mor^  habi« 
tations  would,  of  necessity,  be  wanted.  But,  although  the  first 
settlers  on  (Hir  island,  doubtless,  brought  som^  knowledge  of 
the  arts  with  theni,  they  ipqst  have  learned  much,  in  this  rer 
spectf  from  the  Phoenicians,  and  people  pf  other  civilised  na<» 
tions,  whom  commerce  had  brought  to  their  shores.  They  had 
not,  however,  made  much  progress  in  the  art  of  masonry  befora 
the  invasion  of  the  Romans ;  and,  although  the  Britons  did  not 
derive  their  first  knowledge  of  building  irom  these  people,  it 
roust  be  confessed  that  this,  like  every  other  art,  was  gready 
improved  after  the  country  was  subjugated  to,  and  under  the 
influence  o^  the  knowled^  and  power  of  the  invaders:  for 
Cflssar,  on  his  first  expedition,  found  that  the  habitations,  in 
general,  were  mere  huts,  crowded  together  without  any  order, 
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or  formation  of  streets.  But,  while,  in  these  houses,  which 
were  suitable  to  the  plain  and  simple  manners  of  the  inhabitants, 
little  stone  or  brick  could  have  been  used,  yet  the  existence  of 
Stonehengej  which  is  considered  to  be  a  British  work,  and  the 
many  Drutdical  temples,  show  that  they  were  not  by  any  means 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  masonry,  before  the  time  of  the  Romans* 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Britons,  however^ 
before  Csesar's  first  expedition,  are  so  little  known,  tfaat^  with 
^  exception  of  the  Druidioal  altars,  there  is  great  uncertainty 
respecting  the  other  kinds  of  buildings  which  tbey  are  said  t9 
have  erected ;  for  we  cannot  prove  that  they  had  any  peculiar 
mode  of  working,  or  any  particular  material^  which  the  BiO^ 
mans,  or  others  subsequent  to  them,  had  never  used. 

The  many  remains  of  Roman  buildings  in  this  and  in  other 
countries  show  that  they  were  particularly  careful  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  their  walls ;  and  the  excavations  were^  in  gene*' 
ral,  not  made  until  a  solid  stratum  was  obtained.  Where  the 
ground  was  found  to  be  soft  or  marshv,  it  was  strengthened 
with  piles  of  aider,  or  of  oak,  partially  singed,  which  were 
driven  in  near  to  each  other,  and  the  spaces  between  them  filled 
with  charcoal.  The  tops  of  the  piles  and  the  charcoal  being 
brought  to  a  uniform  level,  the  foundations  were  begun  with 
rough  stones  bedded  in  day.  When  the  exoavatlons  were  madey 
and  the  ground  found  to  be  solid,  the  foundations  were  l4id  wilb 
rough  stones  upon  the  natural  soil  ^  sometimes  they  were  com-^ 
menoed  with  paving-stones,  laid  flat,  and  at  other  times  set  oM 
edge,  in  the  day;  and,  occasionally,  the  walls  were  birilt  on 
layers  of  large  pebbles  bedded  in  clay. 

The  foundations,  therefore,  of  ancient  build rngs- being  kid  tn, 
and  carried  up  with,  clay,  is  no  proof  of  their  being  British ;  be^ 
cause  the  Romans,  in  general,  laid  tlieir  fonndations  with  clayy 
while  the  superstructure  was  cemented  with  mortar. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  foundations  of  buildings  were 
dso  laid  without  mortar,  in  a  drffierent  manner  from  that  de« 
scribed.  The  excavations  being  made,  the  bottom  of  the  trendi 
was  rammed  as  firm  as  possible ;  on  this  was  laid  a  stratntn  of 
sand  or  gravel,  Sin.  thick,  which  was  also  firmly  rammed  J 
and  the  whole  was  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  ashes,  or  Y\m^ 
core.  This  being  settled,  another  stratum  of  gravel  or  day^ 
laid  upon  it,  completed  the  first  part  of  the  foundation ;  the 
latter  being  likewise  well  rammed.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
foundation  was  carried  up  to  the  level  of  the  gronfra  with  rough 
stones  bedded  in  clay. 

As  the  Saxons  and  Normans  followed  the  Roman  methods 
in  laying  their  foundations,  either  with  or  without  piles,  as  tit" 
casion  required,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  with  certainty  the 
age  of  a  building  (erected  even  after  the  Roman  settlement), 
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either  from  the  manner  in  which  the  foundations  are  laid,  or 
from  the  kind  of  material  used  in  them.  Of  course,  the  buildr 
ings  of  the  ancient  Britons  might  be  distinguished,  did  they 
exist ;  for  the  builders  did  not,  for  the  huts  they  inhabited,  and 
which  Caesar  found  them  in,  require  that  strength  in  their  found- 
ations which  the  Romans  found  necessary  for  their  buildings ; 
but,  although  the  different  sorts  of  masonry  used  in  Britiun 
were  introduced  by  the  latter  people,  it  is  certain  that  the  an- 
cient Britons  used  st(Mie,  where  tim))er  was  scarce,  even  in  their 
buts,  as  door-posts  and  liptels,  which  were  mortised  and  tenoned 
after  the  manner  of  the  carpenter;  and  in  their  rudely  sculp- 
tured monuments,  altars,  and  temples,  before  the  Roman  inva- 
sion. When  we  consider  the  many  sculptured  caverns  and 
temples  which  were,  at  this  time,  made  and  erected  among  the 
Egyptians  and  Phcenicians,  and  the  traffic  caiu-ied  on  between 
these  people  and  this  country,  the  knowledge  of  masonry,  to  a 
certain  extent,  anterior  to  the  Romans,  may  be  easily  accounted 
for.  From  these  people  the  Britons  might  either  receive  in- 
struction, or  be  furnished  with  men  for  the  erection  of  their 
works  of  masonry. 

The  Romans,  it  would  thus  appear,  did  not  introduce  the 
use  of  stone  in  this  country;  and,  although  they  perfected 
masonry  during  their  settlement,  architecture  was,  indeed,  very 
rude  while  they  remained  masters  of  the  country ;  and  it  was 
certainly  first  improved  by  the  Saxons,  but  more  tastefully  and 
judiciously  by  the  Normans. 

The  Roman  walls,  in  general,  were  built  witli  cement,  and 
tiles  or  flat  stones;  which  latter  were  laid  in  courses,  at  conve- 
nient distances,  to  bind  the  parts  together,  and  at  the  angles,  to 
strengthen  them.  These  bands  consisted,  occasionally,  of  three 
or  four  courses  of  stones,  laid  through  the  wall,  or  on  (he  top 
of  so  much  of  it  as  was  built,  and  they  were  placed  at  the  dis- 
tance of  2  ft.  or  S  ft.  above  each  other,  in  the  manner  of 
shelves ;  the  intermediate  spaces  being  filled  in  with  a  cement 
composed  of  ragstones,  or  of  mortar  and  pebbles,  or  of  such 
other  materials  as  the  locality  conveniently  afibrded.  There  is 
no  British  work  now  in  existence,  that  is,  built  by  Britons,  in 
this  manner :  but  we  must  not  thence  conclude  that  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  ait  of  making  bricks  or  tiles  before  the  Romans 
settled  in  the  country ;  because  a  correspondence  subsisted  be- 
tween them  and  the  Gauls  (to  whom  the  art  of  making  bricks  was 
known,  and  by  whom  it  was  practised),  and  whose  manners  and 
customs  they  might  acquire  a  knowledge  of,  as  well  as  they  did 
of  their  religion.  ^  The  unbaked  bricks  used  by  the  Britons, 
which  were  composed  of  clay  and  «traw  well  mixed,  and  dried 
in  the  sun,  were,  however,  differently  made  to  the  unbaked 
bricks  of  the  Romans,  which  were  suited  to  a  hotter  climate. 
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Daring  the  settlement  of  the  Romans,  and  after  their  de- 
parture, bricks  were  only  employed  where  other  materials  could 
not  be  procured  to  suit  the  intended  purposes;  and,  therefore, 
they  were  made  to  supply  the  place  of  stone,  in  cases  where  the 
nature  of  the  work  required  it,  and  where  necessity  obliged 
them  to  be  used  in  turning  arches,  or  in  forming  bcmds  to 
strengthen  the  walls ;  and,  from  this  want  of  proper  material, 
the  builders  had  frequently  to  use  ragstones  and  pdbbles  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  work.  The  Saxons,  also,  built,  after  the 
Koman  method,  with  tiles  and  square  stones ;  but  the  former 
were  very  sparingly  used  when  the  latter  could  be  easily  pro- 
cured. This  not  only  shows  that  the  art  of  tile  or  brick  mak- 
ing was  by  no  means  lost  in  Britain,  after  the  departure  of  the 
Romans ;  but,  further,  that  the  materials  used  in  a  building  can- 
not determine  by  whom  it  was  erected ;  and  that  some  of  the 
buildings  by  the  Saxons  and  Normans  might,  or  might  nat^ 
have  b^n  erected  out  of  the  ruins  of  old  Roman  walls.  Neces- 
sity, no  doubt,  obliged  the  Saxons  and  Normans  to  follow,  the 
plan  adopted  by  the  Romans,  of  making  bricks  to.  suit  their 
purpose,  where  stone  could  not  be  procured. 

There  are  two  churches  at  St  Albans,  one  built  by  the 
Saxons,  in  the  tenth  century,  and  the  other  by  the  Normans, 
in  the  eleventh  century,  which  are  erected  entirely  with  tiles,  or. 
bricks,  of  the  same  sort  as  those  used  by  the  Romans.  In  both 
of  these  building  maay  tiles  may  have  been  used  which  were 
gathered  from  the  remains  of  old  Roman  walls ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  many  of  them  must  have  been  new,  as  the  ibrms 
could  not  be  cut  in  the  old  Roman  tiles,  from  their  hardness,  to 
suit  the  situations  in  which  some  of  them  are  placed.  Neither 
is  it  probable  that  the  old  Roman  walls  could  have  furnished 
sufficient  materials  for  the  Norman  buildings ;  especially  as  their 
predecessors,  the  Saxons,  would,  probably,  help  themselves  un- 
sparingly while  any  that  were  worth  taking  remained.  This  will 
appear  more  obvious  when  we  keep  in  mind  that,  in  the  Roman 
walls,  tiles  were  only  used  for  bands,  and  to  strengthen  the  an- 
gles of  buildings,  so  that  the  supply  from  them  could  not  have 
been  so  great  as  may  have  been  imagined ;  more  especially  when 
we  consider  that  few  old  tiles  could  be  extracted  from  the  ce- 
ment, which  had,  through  time  and  the  quality  of  its  composition, 
become  very  hard.  In  the  abbey  church  of  St  Albans,  and 
the  church  of  St.  Botolph's  Priory  in  Colchester,  new  tiles  must 
have  been  used  in  several  parts  of  the  work,  which  required  to 
be  neat  and  exact;  and^  in  all  the  circular,  work,  in  the  pillars 
and  newels  of  stairs,  and  for  those  ornamental  parts  peculiar  to 
Saxon  and  Norman  buildings,  bricks  must  have  been  moulded 
for  the  several  purposes;  while  the  work  in  these  buildings  is  so 
well  executed,  that  it  must  have  been  done  by  experienced  work- 
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iMti,  and  chiefly  with  new  materials ;  thoagh  the  interior  ports 
of  the  walls  might  have  been  filled  in  with  old  materials  from 
the  Roman  remains.  There  are^  also»  many  walls,  in  which  the 
tOes  are  used  in  bands,  in  the  manner  of  the  Romans,  that, 
when  strictly  examined,  are  found  to  be  of  Norman  architecture* 

It  thus  appears  that  wall  tiles,  or  bricks,  were  made  and  used 
by  the  Saxons  and  Normans  in  their  buildings,  in  the  same 
form,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  manner,  as  by  the  Romans ; 
and  that,  after  these  people  left  Britain,  tiles  and  bricks  conti* 
nued  to  be  made  in  the  same  manner  until  the  twelfth  century, 
or  the  time  of  Henrv  IL 

The  bricks  formed  during  this  age  were  not  made  to  a  stMH- 
dard,  as  at  the  present  day.  Those  of  the  Saxons  and  Nor* 
mans  were  similar  in  size  to  those  made  by  their  predecessors, 
and  measured  nearly  17^  in.  long,  by  11^  in.  broad,  and  were 
nearly  8  in.  thick  ;  but  these  dimensions  varied  in  many  cases, 
and  were  guided  by  the  nature  of  the  earth  of  which  they  were 
formed,  and  by  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended. 
The  Romans,  as  well  as  the  Saxons  and  Normans,  had  tiles 
moulded  for  various  kinds  of  work ;  those  for  the  pillars  which 
supported  the  floors  were,  in  general,  circular,  and  about  9  in. 
in  diameter ;  while  those  used  for  floors,  and  for  covering  rooft, 
measured  22  in.  square,  and  upwards. 

The  English  continued  to  make  their  tiles  after  the  Roman 
manner  until  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  as  before 
observed;  at  which  time  they  began  to  change  the  form  of 
them,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  about  the  year  1820;  when 
the  extensive  commerce  carried  on,  at  this  time,  by  Flanders, 
led  the  British  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Flemish  manners 
and  customs,  and,  among  other  things,  of  their  mode  of  making 
bricks,  the  forms  of  which,  being  smaller,  were  much  more 
convenient  than  those  previously  in  use,  and  were  consequently 
adopted.  These  bricks,  with  a  slight  alteration  in  size,  were 
the  same  as  those  at  present  in  use.  ^The  name  of  bricks  was 
not^  however,  given  to  them  until  about  the  year  I4S0,  their 
previous  name  having  been  wall  tiles. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  wall  tiles,  or  bricks,  used  in 
some  buildings,  were  made  after  the  Flemish  manner,  but  of 
various  sizes ;  some  of  them  being  12  in.  by  6  m.,  and  by  3  in.; 
and  others  10^  in.  by  5  in.,  and  by  2  in.  These  lyall  tiles  were, 
about  the  year  IS27,  sold  at  65.  Id.  the  1000;  about  1577,  at 
6s.  8d.;  about  1400,  at  5s.  Sd.;  and  about  1420,  at  6s.  Sd. 
About  the  year  1490,  brick,  intermixed  with  ornaments*of  stonc^ 
became  the  most  fashionable  manner  of  building;  and  from  this 
period  the  Flemish  wall  tiles  have  continued  in  use  until  the 
present  time,  under  the  name  of  bricks. 

The  diffisrent  kinds  of  masonry  introduced  by  the  Romans^ 
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aoA  UMd  in  their  time  bv  the  Britoiu^  were  almost  lost,  though 
not  wholly  9tH  during  the  unheppy  state  of  the  country  a£r 
the  depertiim  of  the  former  people;  and  their  saecesaorB,  the 
Saxonsy  when  they  were  oonrverted  to  Christianity^  understood 
the  art  so  little^  that  the  few  cfanrches  and  monasteries  of  any 
note  which  they  erected  were  built  by  foreign  masons  after  the 
Roman  manner*  These  fereign  masons  (introduced  by  the 
Saxons)  followed  so  closely  the  system  of  building  which  the 
ancient  Bonans  had  preYiously  Introduced^  that  even  the  om»« 
ments  of  their  erections  were  after  the  Roman  manner. 

The  materials  used  by  the  Romans  in  their  walls  were*  such 
aa  eonld  be  most  easily  procured  near  the  place  where  the  erec- 
tion was  to  be  made.  In  many  parts  ragstones  were  to  be  had, 
with  little  trouble,  near  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  and,  in  other 
{daces,  pebUes  and  flints  were  procured  in  abundance^  which 
were  used  with  ligatures  of  flat  ragstones,  or  with  flat  baked 
tike  when  flat  stones  could  not  be  conveniently  had.  In  all 
cases,  however,  where  stone  could  be  procured  of  a  proper  size 
and  qualRy,  it  was  used  for  facing  the  walls,  while  the  middle 
was  filled  up  with  flints  and  pebbles.. 

Those  quarries  whence  the  builders  of  after-ages  derived  their 
stone  appear  not  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  Romans,  as 
they  seldom  used  any  stones  larger  in  dimensions  than  may 
be  found,  in  many  places,  near  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Even 
after  the  Conquest,  the  builders  had,  at  first,  to  be  supplied  with 
large  atones  fi'om  Normandy ;  but  the  expense  and  inconvenience 
pf  carriage,  and  the  many  churches,  and  other  extsnsive  build- 
ings, which  were  undert^Jcen  when  the  Normans  had  fuUy  set* 
tied  themselves  in  the  country,  obliged  them  to  open  quarries, 
where  stone  could  be  found,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  site  of 
their  intended  buildings.  Where  stone  could  not  be  found 
the  neighbourhood  of  an  intended  erection,  and  the  expense 
and  inconvenience  were  too  great  for  them  to  be  brought  from  a 
distance,  wall  tiles  were  made  to  suit  the  places  where  squared 
stones  were  generally  used ;  and  the  other  parts  were  built  with 
firestone,  ragstone,  pebbles,  or  flintstone.  It  may  here  be  ob* 
served,  that  the  Norman  masons  seldom  used  the  soft  freestone 
in  buildings,  in  any  part  exposed  to  the  weather;  and,  in  all  cases 
where  freestone  of  any  description  was  used  externally,  it  was 
placed  in  the  work  in  the  same  position4As  it  lay  in  the  quarry, 
which  rendered  it  not  only  less  liable  to  be  split  by  the  weight 
it  had  to  sustain,  but  also  less  subject  to  be  torn  asunder  by 
frosts. 

The  most  ancient  sort  of  masonry  used  in  England  is  that  of 
cement  and  tiles,  as  used  by  the  Romans  in  various  buildings. 
The  walls  were  built  with  small  rough  stones  mixed  with  coarse 
mortar,  and  with  liles  laid  at  convenient  distances  to  bind  them 
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together,  and  at  the  external  and  internal  angles  for  strength. 
These  bands,  which  consisted  of  three  or  four  courses  of  tiles, 
were  laid  through  the  wall  2  ft.  or  S  ft.  above  each  other,  and 
the  intermediate  spaces  filled  in  with  pebbles  or  ragstones,  and 
cement.  This  sort  of  masonry,  which,  as  before  observed,  was 
much  used  by  the  Romans  in  this  country,  is  also  to  be  found 
in  other  countries  which  they  conquered.  Whether  this  method 
was  used  by  the  Britons,  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  is 
uncertain ;  but  it  was  probably  followed  by  the  Saxons ;  and  the 
Normans  had  so  closely  imitated  it  in  their  buildings,  that  the 
latter  have  been  taken  for  Roman  works.  Although  the  walls 
of  cities  built  by  the  Romans  were  seldom  entirely  of  bricks,  or 
with  facings  of  bricks,  or  flat  ragstones  laid  in  regular  courses, 
having  the  interior  filled  in  with  rough  stone,  yet  many  of  their 
principal  buildings,  both  in  this  country  and  in  other  parta  of 
Europe,  were  executed  in  this  manner.  The  Saxons  followed 
this  method  in  many  of  their  buildings,  where  stone  could  not 
easily  be  procured.  In  Norman  churches,  also,  where  large 
pillars  are  employed,  their  outer  facings  are  built  in  this  way, 
with  squared  stones  laid  in.  regular  courses,  the  middle  being 
filled  in  with  cement  composed  of  mortar  and  pebbles,  or  rag«- 
stones ;  and,  when  the  arched  or  flying  buttress  was  introduced, 
it  was  built  in  this  way,  as  being  the  strongest  and  most  beauti- 
ful method.  Where  flat  ragstones  were  in  abundance,  y^ry 
strong  and  durable,  though  not  very  handsome,  walls  were 
formed  by  laying  them  in  mortar,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bind 
each  other  in  regular  courses  through  the  thickness  of  the  wall: 
the  angles  were  strengthened,  and  the  arches  and  openings  were 
finished,  with  squared  stones.  This  manner  of  masonry  was 
used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  it  is  found  in  buildings  of 
all  ages  in  England.  It  is  employed  in  many  churches  built 
after  the  Conquest ;  and  it  was  used  in  King's  College  Chapel, 
Cambridge,  where  the  joints  are  found  to  be  set  with  small  black 
flints. 

In  the  Saxon  baildings,  and  in  most  of  the  buildings  erected 
soon  after  the  Conquest,  it  is  singular  to  observe  that  the  walls, 
pillars,  and  arches  are  built  of  such  small  stones,  that  the 
courses  seldom  exceed  7  in.  or  8  in.  in  depth,  although  large 
stones  could  have  been  easily  procured.  The  latter  were  seldom 
used,  except  for  particular  parts  of  the  work,  or  for  bases  and 
capitals  of  pillars ;  and  there  are  many  large  churches  and  lofiy 
towers  built  entirely  of  pebbles  or  flintstones,  or  sometimes  of 
pebbles  and  ragstones,  where  such  could  be  easily  collected,  ex- 
cept the  angles  of  the  walls  and  the  window  and  door  finishings, 
and  other  parts  which-  could  not  well  be  executed  without 
squared  stones. 

Another  kind  of  masonry  introduced  by  the  Romans,  or  by 
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the  foreigners  brought  to  this  country  who  built  after  their  man- 
ner, was  by  squared  stones  being  placed  on  their  edges,  diago- 
nally, in  the  wall,  and  appearing  like  the  meshes  of  a  net ;  but 
this  disposition  of  the  stones  was  discontinued  for  its  want  of 
principle,  and  its  want  of  solidity  and  strength ;  the  Saxon  and 
Norman  masons,  therefore,  never  used  it  where  strength  was 
required,  but  merely  for  ornament  in  the  filling  in  of  arches, 
8tc. 

The  buildings  raised  with  pebbles,  Scc.»  by  the  Normans, 
which  were  nearly  after  the  manner  of  the  Saxon  buildings,  and 
constructed  of  the  same  sort  of  material,  consisted  of  three 
kinds.  Tlie  first  sort  is  that  where  pebbles  only  were  used ;  the 
oetsides  of  the  walls  being  laid  with  stones,  of  about  the  same 
size^  in  regular  courses,  and  th^  angles  built  with  squared 
stones.  The  next  is  where  pebbles  and  rags  were  used,  and  the 
angles  strengthened  with  squared  stones  2  ft.  high,  and  6  in.  or 
7  in.  square,  which  were  tied  in  the  wall  by  the  superincumbent 
weight  of  other  stones  laid  on  the  top  of  them.  The  outer 
shell  of  the  wall  was  raised  to  the  height  of  one  of  these  stones, 
with  rags  on  one  side,  and  pebbles  on  the  other,  and  the  inter- 
mediate spaces  filled  in  with  cement  and  mortar;  when  this  was 
su£Bcient]y  dry,  the  square  bond-stones  were  placed  on  the  an- 
gles, and  flat  ragstones,  the  height  of  the  bond-stones,  formed 
the  next  course :  the  course  immediately  following  was  then  pro- 
ceeded with  as  at  the  commencement.  The  third  sort  of  ma- 
sonry was  composed  of  pebbles  and  ragstones,  laid  regularly; 
and,  at  every  2  ft.  or  S  ft«  in  height,  several  courses  of  ragstone 
were  laid  angularly  on  the  wall,  in  the  "  herring-bone*'  manner, 
as  it  is  technically  called.  These  different  modes  of  building 
with  rough  irregular  materials  presented  but  a  rude  appear- 
ance ;  therefore,  the  small  churches  and  other  buildings  erected 
in  this  manner  were  always  plastered  on  the  inside,  and  fre- 
quently on  the  outside,  with  a  composition  of  lime  and  shaip 
sand.  In  many  of  the  structures  erected  with  wall  tiles  after 
the  Roman  manner,  the  walls,  the  pillars,  and  the  arches  were 
finished  with  the  same  sort  of  plastering  as  used  for  the  walls 
built  of  pebbles. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  on  the  different  kinds  of  masonry 
used  in  this  country  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  Romans,  it 
appears  that  thei^  is  little  difference  between  that  introduced 
and  practised  by  them,  and  that  subsequently  practised  by  the 
Saxon  and  Norman  builders,  under  the  denomination  of  Roman 
works;  and  the  same  modes  of  building  were  afterwards  used, 
with  only  the  change  necessary  to  suit  the  difforent  styles  of  ar- 
chitecture at  different  periods.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining the  exact  age  of  a  building,  from  the  materials  employed 
ID  constructing  it ;  or  of  discovering  the  methods  of  using  the 
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materials^  especially  in  those  buildings  erected  with  new  aioUh 
rials  before  and  after  the  Conquest,  when  we  have  no  other 
ifieans  to  assist  us  in  the  discovery. 

There  was  no  considerable  change  in  the  method  of  baildin^ 
from  the  time  it  was  first  introduced  by  the  Romans  until  the 
time  of  Henry  IL,  when  great  alterations  liegan  to  be  nade  in 
the  style  of  architecture.  At  this  time  highly  polished  marble 
came  into  use  for  capitals  and  bases,  and  was  sometimes  used  ill 
the  shafts  of  pillars ;  but  about  the  year  154*0  it  begaii  to  &11 
into  disuse^  either  in  consequence  of  the  labour  and  expense  of 
polishing,  or  because  it  was  not  of  long  duration.  Though 
marble  was  mocb  used  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  iC 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  in  any  way  by  the  Britons^ 
or  by  the  Saxons^  before  that  time,  except,  by  the  latter^  aa 
tombstones  and  fonts,  and  occasionally  in  the  flooring  of  churdbe^; 
though  they  had,  in  gehieral,  figured  tiles  for  this  purpose.  Iq 
the  methods  of  building  with  stone  there  were  only  sacb  altera 
ations  made  as  the  changes  in  the  Gothic  styles  occasioned^ 
from  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  until  the  introdnc*' 
tion  of  Grecian  architecture  in  the  rime  of  Henry  VII.  s  but  it 
was  within  that  period  that  the  wall  tiles,  which  were  previously 
made  of  any  convenient  dimensions,  were  formed  afler  thft 
Flemish  manner,  as  before  observed^  The  art  of  using  tile 
Flemish  bricks  was  not,  however,  well  understood  by  the  tileitt 
of  that  age;  nor  were  they  thoronghly  acquainted  with  the 
Flemish  bond  (whicb  is  the  strongest  method  used  in  building) 
until  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  About  this  time,  or  betweea 
1500  and  1540,  it  was  customary  to  chequer  the  fronts  of  brick 
and  stone  buildings  with  flints,  occasionally  in  regular  square 
figures,  but  frequently  intermixed  with  stone,  in  imitation  of 
open  Gothic  work.  Buildings  in  this  manner  had  a  neat  and 
pretty  good  effect  The  brick  buildings  of  this  time  may  be 
known  by  being  chequered  with  glazed  bricks,  of  a  darker  co*'^ 
lour  than  the  rest  of  the  fronts,  which  werie  built  of  very  hard 
and  well-burnt  bricks,  of  a  deep  glaring  red  colour.  The  win- 
dow*frames  and  muUions  were  occasionally  of  stone;  b«t  fre^ 
quently  formed  with  bricks  moulded  on  purpose,  and  coated, 
with  stucco^  to  imitate  stone. 

From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  (np«-- 
naments  whicb  were  introduced  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  were 
frequently  imitated  in  burnt  clay,  to  adorn  the  fronta  of  the 
houses  and  chimney  shafb.  At  this  time  the  rage  for  ornament 
was  so  great,  that  Grecian  and  Gothic  ornaments  were  incon«»' 
grnously  mixed ;  and  the  practice  continued  until  about  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  plahi  chimoeys 
became  fashionable,  and  moulded  bricks  were  accordingly  di^ 
uaed.     In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  ages,  many  bumings^ 
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were  ytwy  hftdly  CKecoted;  aod  it  was  not. until  after  1625»  or 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  when  the  arts  were  reyived,  that 
buUding  with  brick  began  to  be  well  understood^  and  to  be  well 
ezecnted,  under  the  superintendence  of  that  great  master  of 
architecture,  Inigo  Jones. 

a9«  Nem  Cliuteh  Street^  Paddington^  Feb.  7.  18d5» 


Art.  yjl.     A  fnb  Remarh  an  ancient  FbtmdatioM  and  modem 
Concrete*    By  Charues  Rsu>,  Esq. 

Bbforb  I  .begin  to  speak  of  soodern  concrete,  it  may  be 
proper  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  manner  of  laying  foundatiooa 
aouMig  the  ancients ;  for,  of  all  the  parts  of  an  edifice^  the  one 
of  most  vital  importance  is  the  foundation.  •  Palladto,  speaking 
of  foundations,  says,  ^^  Of  all  the  errors  in  buildings  those  are 
the  most  faul  that  are  committed  in  the  foundation;  because 
they  not  only  endanger  the  wlM>le  structure,  but  they  cannot  he 
rectified  except  with  the  utmost  difficulty  :  the  architect,  there- 
fore, must  take  great  care  to  make  choice  of  a  good  foundation :" 
and  here  he  shows  the  extreme  importance  of  practical,  as  well 
as  theoretical,  knowledge  in  the  profession.  We  may  natu- 
rally suppose  that  the  original  habitations  of  mankind  were  ot 
the  simplest  kind,  and  formed  of  caves,  branches  of  trees  bent 
down  to  the  earth,  or  by  some  other  methods  equally  simple ; 
but  as  men  increased  in  civilisation,  so  would  they  increase  in 
wants;  and  wooden  structures  next  followed.  For  these  but  little 
foundation  would  be  required ;  poles,  stuck  into  the  earth,  were 
all  that  was  necessary  :  but,  as  mankind  made  still  greater  strides 
towards  civilisation,  the  inconvenience^  instability,  and  perish- 
able nature  of  wooden  buildings  became  evident,  and  edifices  of 
atone  were  erected.  Probably  the  first  stone  erections  were 
only  altars;  for  in  the  Scriptures  we  frequently  read  of  altars 
being  raised,  without  mention  being  made  of  temples.  Noak 
built  an  altar :  and,,  from  the  expression  built  an  altar,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  presumed  to  have  been  of  small  stones;  for,  had  it 
been  of  but  one  stone,  the  expression  would,  most  likely,  have 
beeo^  raised  an  altar,  or  some  word  of  parallel  meaning ;  as  we 
afterwards  see,  when  ^'  Jacob  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and 
took  the  stone  that  he  had  put  for  his  pillow,  and  set  it  up  for  a 
pillar :"  and  from  this  it  may  also  be  inferred  the  stone  could 
not  have  been  very  large,  as  it  had  served  him  for  a  pillow. 
After  these  diminutive  erections,  some  of  the  earliest  and  largest 
edifices  are  recorded  to  have  been  built  by  the  Assyrians; 
though  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  in  the  present  day,  the  ac< 
counts  which  historians  have  transmitted  to  us  of  their  magnir 
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tude.    Diodorusy   speaking  of  the  city  of  Nineveh,  built  by 
Ninus,  says  that  its  wails  were  100  ft.  high,  and  so  thick  that 
three  chariots  might  go  abreast;  and  that  there  were   1500 
towers  200  ft*  high*      But  Semiramis  seems,   when  she  built 
Babylon,  to  have  far  outdone  Ninus ;  for  the  walls  of  that  giant 
city  were  350  ft  high,  and  87  ft.  in  thickness  :  of  these  the  ma- 
terials have  been  transmitted  to  us,  though  not  the  mode  of  the 
foundations.     Bricks  and  bitumen  were  £e  substances :  bat  ail 
other  particulars  are  denied  us,  and  no  remains  exist  at  this 
day ;  nay,  even  the  very  sites  are  not  with  certainty,  known.    In 
the  walls  of  the  hanging'  gardens  more  moderate  dimensions 
were  used,  as  they  were  but  22  ft.  in  thickness ;  and,  from  parts 
of  the  context,  and  the  recent  discoveries  of  Rennel,  I  think 
we  may  infer  the  foundations  of  these  were  laid  on  large  stone 
slabs,  thickly  covered  with  reeds  and  bitumen.    These  erections 
are  gone  by ;  but  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  exist,  their  gigantic 
sphinxes,   their  quays,    thdr  temples,  and  their  obelisks;    so 
do  the  ereat  wall  of  China,  and  the  immense  erections  of  the 
ancient   Mexicans;    the  accounts  of  which  would  have  been 
equally  difficult  of  belief,  had  they  been  transmitted  to  us  in  the 
same  manner.     Of  the  practical  mode  of  building  walls  and 
foundations  in  Egypt  we  have  not  many  accounts ;  for  travel- 
lers are  not  generally  sufficiently  versed  in  the  more  professional 
mode  of  viewing  an  edifice,  or  look  at  them  with  a  hasty  eye ; 
besides,  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  the  foundations  of  ruins, 
and  the  great  height,  generally,  to  which  the  sand,  earth,-  and 
fragments  have  raised  the  ground  above  the  original  level,  in 
many  instances  entirely  covering  the  edifice,  further  prevent 
any  accumte  account  of  the  foundations  being  given.     From 
the  arid  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate,  and  the  great  thickness 
of  the  walls,  foundations  were  not  required  to  be  much  more 
than  continuations  of  the  walls  above ;  hence  we  find,  that  the 
foundations  have  not  always  a  wider  spread  (technically  termed 
footing)  than  the  superstructure,  which  was  further  rendered 
unnecessary  by  the  immense  width  of  the  walls  themselves. 
Cement  seems  not  to  have  been  used,  as  almost  all  their  temples 
are  constructed  with  stones,  so  nicely  wrought,  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary; although  one  of  the  smaller  pyramids  at  Memphis  is  an 
exception,   being  built  in  only  six  steps,  or  ranges,  of  huge 
misshapen  blocks,  and  cemented  with  a  very  large  proportion 
of  mortar,  filling  up  every  interstice.     The  materials  of  walls 
and  foundations  in  Egypt  are,  generally,  sandstone,  breccia, 
granite,  and  brick  dri^  by  the  sun,  but  never  burnt  in  the 
modern  way.     Deeply  is  it  to  Iw  regretted  that  no  Stuart  has 
arisen  amongst  us,  to  give  more  detailed  drawings  and  descrip- 
tions of  those  sublime  monuments  of  Egyptian  skill,  when  so 
many  of  the  finest  structures  remain  perfectly  complete,  and 
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others,  with  trifling  difficulty,  might  be  restored.  But,  alas  t 
perhaps  the  edifices  of  Memphis  and  Thebes,  Meroe  and  Om- 
bos,  Latopolis  and  ApoUinopoIis,  Luxor  and  Carnak,  in  the 
same  city,  are  doomed  to  perish  for  want  of  illustration ;  and 
may  only  be  handed  down  to  posterity  like  the  meagre  accoimts, 
in  the  present  day,  of  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  other  great  cities, 
through  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  others,  in  so  im- 
perfect a  manner  as  to  leave  a  doubt  4)f  the  accounts,  as  to  what 
to  believe,  or  what  to 'reject. 

Of  the  earliest  buildings  in  Grreece  now  remaining,  the  Cy* 
dopean  walls  of  Tiryns,  Mycenae,  &c.,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  same  as  those  mentioned  by  Homer,  are  the  most  prominenty 
and,  perhaps,  the  most  singular.  This  Cyclopean  walling  is, 
probably,  what  Vitruvius  means  by  the  word  Antiquum.  The 
walls  of  the  acropolis  at  Tiryns  are  25  ft.  thick,  with  two 
galleries  of  5  ft.  each  in  them :  the  uses  of  these  galleries  can 
now  only  be  conjectured ;  but  they  are  not  peculiar  to  Tiryns, 
as  they  are  met  with  in  the  walls  of  the  acropolis  of  Argos,  and 
other  jPelasgic  cities.  These  walls  are  constructed  of  large 
unhewn  stones,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  ftft.,  9  ft.,  10  ft.,  and 
lift.,  by  a  proportionate  width,  without  cement,  and  the  inteiv 
vals  are  filled  up  with  smaller  stones.  The  walls  of  Mycense 
seem  to  have  been  of  later  date,  judging  from  their  being  con- 
structed of  stones  better  shaped.  These  walls  are  but  21  ft. 
thick.  Generally  speaking,  the  more  modern  the  wall  the  bel>> 
ter  constructed,  and  the  thinner.  The  foundations  of  these,  as 
of  all  Cyclopean  walling,'  are  formed  of  stones  much  smaller 
than  the  superstructure;  a  practice  not  consonant  with  stability^ 
or  with  the  practice  of  the  moderns.  At  Diymasa,  Panopeus, 
and  Elentherse,  the  walls  are  of  still  later  date,  being  formed 
of  parallel  courses,  though  with  larger  stones  here  and  there ; 
and  beii^  but  9  ft.  and  8  ft.  thick,  though  without  cement,  and 
little  care  seeming  to  have  been  used  in  making  bonds,  or  ties 
of  any  kind.  This  is  worthy  of  notice ;  as  in  the  walls  of  the 
temples  of  later  date  much  attention  was  paid  to  this  mode 
of  structure;  and  though  these,  also,  were  built  without  ce- 
ment, the  want  of  it  was  made  up  by  a  liberal  supply  of  metal 
cramps.  In  Cyclopean  walling,  generally  speaking,  cramps 
were  not  used ;  though  the  walls  of  the  Piraeus  are  an  exception, 
being  8  ft.  thick,  and  strongly  cramped.  All  these  walls  ren^ 
dered  any  very  great  art  unnecessary  in  theu:  foundations,  their 
breadth  being  sufficient  to  support  them ;  but  more  care  seems 
to  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  foundations  of  later  edifices, 
as  we  learn  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  which  being 
rather  extraordinary,  is  here  given  in  Pliny's  own  words :  -^ 
^  In  a  marshy  soil  they  placed  it,  that  it  might  not  be  affected 
by  earthquakes,  or  sumect  to  any  rendings ;  and  further,  that 
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they  might  not  lay  the  foundations  of  such  a  Tast  pile  upon  a 
yielding  unstable  bottom,  they  formed  a  stratum  of  pounded 
charcoal,  covered  with  fleeces  of  wool.  The  length  of  the  whole 
temple  was  425  ft«,  the  breadth  220  ft.,  the  columns  1^7  (in 
number),  the  height  of  each  60  ft."  What  would  our  modem 
builders  think  of  a  marshy  soil,  with  fleecesof  woolfor  a  founda- 
tony  ?  whatever  they  might  think  of  the  more  common  materitd 
of  pounded  charcoaU  Here  I  will  mention  a  species  of  walling 
much  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  that  is,  the  style  called  empleo- 
tron,  formed  of  two  external  casings  of  stone,  and  having  the 
interior  filled  up  with  rubble-work  and  mortar;  the  heading 
atones  generally  tailing  through,  so  as  to  form  a  good  transverie 
bond.  This  rubble-work  is  the  only  kind  of  material,  in  use 
among  the  Greeks,  bearing  any  resemblance  to  our  modesi 
concrete;  but  it  was  not,  I  believe,  ever  used  as  foundations. 
Among  the  Romans  a  far  greater  variety  of  materials  was  used 
in  foundations  than  among  the  Greeks,  who  depended  much  on 
their  immense  blocks  of  stone,  their  admirable  nicety  of  joint, 
and  the  ponderous  thickness  of  their  walls;  which,  in  all  cases, 
even  those  of  their  temples  not  excepted,  were  of  immense 
-thickness:  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Didymseus  may  be 
mentioned  as  an  example,  being  8'ft.  10  in.  in  thi(^kness. 

We  learn  from  Vitruvius  that  two  parts  of  puzzolanb  to  one 
of  mortar,  thrown  into  the  fosse,  formed  a  common  foundation 
among  the  Romans,  being  thrown  in  like  our  concrete,  and 
making  a  mass  which  became  so  indurated,  that  scarcely  any 
thing  less  than  an  earthquake  could  disturb  it  This  is  partly  to 
be  attributed  to  the  great  quantity  of  iron  in  it  decomposing  the 
water,  as  is  found  in  all  cement  containing  any  great  qnantity^of 
argillaceous  earth  and  iron.  The  componeut  parts  of  pnztoiana 
are  about  60  siliceous  earth,  20  of  argillaceous,  5  calcareous, 
and  15  of  iron.  Artificial  puzzolana  is  sbmetimes  made  of  ferge 
ashes  and  earthenware;  also  broken  bricks,  tile,  and  such  lilre, 
but  not  equal  to  the  original  from  Pnzzuoli,  whence  it  derives 
its  name  among  the  moderns ;  it  being  called  terra  puteolana 
among  the  ancients,  from  Puteoli,  its  ancient  name.  It  is  most 
useful  in  building  in  water,  and  was  extensively  employed  by 
Smeaton  in  the  Eddy  stone  lighthouse. 

The  Romans  also  made  use  of  piling  to  a  great  extent,  par- 
ticularly in  marshy  places,  where  the  earth  was  dug  out,  and 
piles  of  scorched  oak  and  alder  driven  down  into  the  sound 
earth,  the  intervals  being  filled  np  with  pounded  charcoal,  «nd 
the  whole  covered  with  broad  stones  laid  transversely ;  this  they 
were  enabled  to  make  do,  from  the  diminished  thickness  of  their 
walls ;  those  of  their  temples,  generally,  not  exceeding  £  ft.  6  m^ 
or  3  ft.  Rubble-work,  grouted  with  hot  lime  and  sand,  ivas 
abo  very  extensively  used  in  the  same  manner  aathe  puzaokna; 
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that  is,  it  was  thrown  into  the  foundation  fosse,  and  allowed  to 
xemain  a  sufficient  time  to  become  indurated ;  the  superstructure 
heinff  then  carried  up  upon  the  upper  superficies.  This  kind  of 
foundation  seems  to  have  been  priucipally  used  where  large 
masses  were  to  be  erected,  such  as  the  foundations  of  towers, 
obelisks,  columns,  and  piers  of  aqueducts;  in  the  latter  it  often 
served  as  foundations  and  core^  as  in  the  case  of  the  Claudian 
Aqueduct  at  Lyons.  The  facing  was  the  opus  reticulatim  of 
Vjtruvius ;  that  is,  the  ashlar  stones  were  laid  diamondwise  upop 
their  arrises,  making  the  ends  appear  like  network ;  whence  its 
name  reticulatum  among  the  Romans,  and  dictyotheton  by  the 
Greeks.  In  these  piers  the  bottom  was  of  brick,  and  then '  the 
ashlar  was  carried  up  a  foot  or  two,  and  the  central  portio|i 
filled  up  with  rubble,  sand,  flints,  &c«,  grouted  with  liquid  mor- 
tar. The  Romans  were  ever  especially  careful  to  well  beat  up 
and  mix  their  mortar;  and  were  so  particular  ^respecting  this, 
that,  if  possible,  they  carefully  avoided  the  action  of  a  burning 
sun,  considering  it  nearly  as  hurtfiil  as  that  of  frost.  To  this 
care  is^owing  toe  extreme  solidity  of  their  structures,  and  not 
to  any  secret,  or  superiority,  in  the  making  of  their  mortar. 

Among  our  Saxon  progenitors  the  same  mode  of  usin^ 
rubble  foundations  .was  put  in  practice,  having  the  Roman 
method,  doubdess,  transmitted  to  them  by  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants, or  discovering  it  from  Roman  remains  existing  in  tl\eir 
dftyi  but  which  have  ^ow  perished ;  though,  am'ong  the  numerous 
Homan  castra  stativa  then  erected,  a  few  still  remain ;  the  most 
perfect  beinff.  that  at  Rich  borough,  the  walls  of  which  are  built  ex- 
i;cnially  of  flint  and  brick,  with  loose  sand,  stones,  lime,  &c.,  fill- 
ing up  the  centre.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
-when  taking  down  the  old  Roman  cathedral,  the  predecessor  of 
the  present  one  of  St.  Paul's,  that  it  was  built  on  the  remaining 
foundations  of  the  more  ancient  Saxon  church,  as  he  found  them 
composed  of  rubble  and  very  hard  mortar,  well  mixed  together. 
We  have  not,  in  Britain,  any  walls  equalling  in  thickness  the 
Cyclopean  walls  of  Greece  and  Latium ;  but,  nevertheless,  we 
have  still  some  remains  that  will  not  disgrace  the  name  of  our 
ancestors,  in  point  of  stability,  or  ponderosity  of  walling.  The 
Homan  walls  of  Richborough  are  13ft.  in  thickness;  those  of 
JPorchester  Castle  are  12ft.  thicK;  Norwich  Castle,  lift.;  and 
Coiusborough,  10 ft.;  all  of  which  are  of  the  Saxon  era.  Of 
the  Norman  era,  we  have  the  keep  of  Tunbridge  Castle,  built  by 
.lUchard  de  Clare,  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  12ft.  thick; 
the  keep  of  Rochester  Castle,  built  by  Gundulph,  12ft.  thick ;  and 
numerous  others  some  of  greater  magnitude,  and  decreasing 
down  to  7  ft*,  as  at  Lewes  Castle,  and  even  of  less  dimensions. 
Many,  of  the  ancient  walls  were  formed  of  a  species  of  concrete, 
:by  mving  a.firamewprk^  consisting  of  two  vertical  rang^  of 
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boarding  a  few  feet  high,  and  as  &r  apart  as  the  intended  thick- 
ness of  the  wall :  into  it  were  thrown  the  usual  components,  of 
sand,  flint,  pebbles,  and  other  stonework,  and  hot  lime ;  which, 
after  a  short  time,  becoming  sufficiently  hardened,  the  framework 
was  removed,  and  another  portion  adaed  in  the  same  way.  This 
was  principally  used  in  the  low  fence  walls  surrounding  rich 
abbey  gardens,  but  was  also  employed  in  more  importatit  worksj 
as  at  the  walls  of  Aldborough  church,  which  are  supposed  to 
hare  been  done  in  this  manner,  and  are  formed  of  found  stones 
and  cement. 

Piling,  among  oiir  ancestors,  was  also  much  used,  Pevensey 
Castle  being  on  large  piles,  which  are  covered  with  immense 
slabs.  Timber  was  often  worked  into  the  walls  of  foundations, 
as  we  see  at  Tunbridge  Castle,  in  the  manner  of  modem  bond. 
Ingnlphus,  speaking  of  the  monastery  of  Croyland,  Lincolnshire^ 
which  was  built  oil  a  marshy  foundation,  says  that  piles  *o(  oak 
and  ash  were  driven  down,  and  earth  and  sand  well  rammed 
into  the  ihtei*stices. 

•Numerous  other  methods,  too  long  to  mention  here,  were 
used  in  Britain  and  other  countries ;  such  as  the  fine  system  of 
pilmg  in  Venice,  and,  also,  in  Holland,  where  tarras  filled  the 
intervals;  the  method,  so  generally  adopted  among  the  Italians, 
of  planking;  and  the  use  of  slabs  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
Of  late  years,  a  new  method,  or,  at  least,  a  remodeling  of  an  old 
one,  has  been  adopted,  to  which  I  am  now  about  to  caH  your 
attention,  having  had  peculiar  opportunities  of  observing  its  pro- 
perties and  effects.  I  allude  to  the  composition  called  concrete. 
The  components  of  this  are,  coarse  rounded  pebbles,  about  the 
size,  and  somewhat  of  the  shape,  of  a  chestnut,  which  have  ftl<^ 
ways  with  them  a  portion  of  very  coarse  sand,  dug  out  of  the  bed 
of  the  Thames,  and  called  Thames  gravel,  and  good  stone  lime; 
the  whole  being  well  beaten  up,  and  thoroughly  intermingled 
together.  This  is  thrown  down  from  a  height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft., 
tut  should  never  be  less  than  8  ft.,  into  the  foundation,  which  is 
dug  out  to  the  width  the  concrete  is  intended  to  be.  During  the 
operation  of  filling  it  in,  men  should  be  employed  to  tread,  or 
puddle,  this  down ;  and  on  no  account  should  a  layer  of  more 
than  12  in.  in  depth  be  thrown  in  at  once.  This,  in  a  short 
time,  becomes  so  indurated  asno  be  as  hard  as  the  firmest  rock; 
other  layers,  of  the  same  thickness,  are  then  added,  until  the 
required  depth  of  concrete  for  the  foundation  is  attained.  Much 
controversy  has  existed,  as  to  what  should  be  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  lime  and  Thames  gravel ;  and,  from  the  result  of  a 
series  of  experiments,  which  have  been  tried  by  the  fii-st  prac- 
tical men  of  the  day,  I  am  enabled,  with  some  little  confidence, 
to  say,  that  the  best  proportions  are,  one  ninth  of  good  Dorking 
or  Meastram  stone  lime,  and  eight  ninths  of  Thames  gravel ; 
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In  which  will  neeessarily  be  a  portion  of  very  coarse  sand)  of  the 
size  of  fine  gravel.     But,  in  addition  to  this,  I  think,  perhaps,  if 
another  ninth  of  cocnmon  sand  were  added,  the  concrete  would 
be  firmer*     Calcined  limestone,  when  wetted,  falls  iqto  powder, 
and  becomes  a  stiff  paste,  called  hydrate  of  lime,  which^  wheth^ 
in  the  shape  of  mortar,  or  grout,  in  the  process  of  drying,  crysr 
tallises,  leaving  minute  apertures  between  the  different  sets  of 
crystals.     Now,  if  any  considerable  weight  rests  upon  this,  the 
stalactiles,  by  the  destructive  force,  break ;  and  that  which  was 
before  composed  of  numerous  crystallisations,  with  interstices 
between  them,  becomes  a  powder,  neither  so  hard,  nor  durable, 
as  it  ought  to  be ;  but,  if  the  interstices  were  filled  up  with  par- 
ticles of  sand,  and  the  lime,  instead  of  forming  crystals,  were  only 
used  for  its  legitimate  purpose  of  cementing  these  numerous 
particles  together,  a  firmer  mass  would  be  produced,  as  it  would 
contain  a  greater  quantity  of  one  of  the  hardest  subst«noes  in 
nature,  silex,  instead  of  lime ;  sand,  also,  has  the  property  of  not 
increasing  its  bulk,  whatever  quantity  of  moisture  may  be  ap- 
plied, a  remark  not  applicable  to  calcareous  substances.     As 
large  pebbles  form  the  great  portion  of  the  solidity  of  the  con- 
crete^  so,  also,  should  the  spaces  between  each  pebble,  instead  of 
being  occupied  by  comparatively  soft  lime,  be  occupied  by  sub- 
stances equally  solid  with  the  pebbles ;  which  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  the  addition  of  minute,  yet  solid,  particles,  such 
as  sand ;  whilst  the  lime  is  only  used  to  cement  the  various 
bodies  together,  and  so  to  form  an  aggregate  sufiiciently  indurated 
to  sustain  the  weightiest  structures.     Great  care  should  be  taken 
that  all  argillaceous,  or  earthy,  matters  should  be  carefully  washqd 
away,  and  the  whole  well  beaten  up  when  dry,  and  small  quan- 
tities gradually  added  until  of  due  consistence;  in  all  which 
circumstances  consists  more  than  one  half  of  the  excelienoe  of 
the  whole  material.     Of  all  the  sands  used  for  this  purpose,  pit 
sand  is  the  best;  and  it  should  feel  dryi^^and  crackle  when 
abraded  between  the  fingers.     River  sand  is  the  next;  but  white 
sand,  or  that  from  the  sea,  should  on  no  account  be  used ;  the 
angles  of  the   particles  of  sea  sand  are  broken  by  constant 
attrition,  and  it  contains  so  much  saline  matter,  as  to  render  the 
whole  damp  and  carious.  The  superiority  over  piling,  and  admir- 
able effects  of  this  invaluable  composition,  have  been  fuUy  shown 
in  the  Custom  House,  near  London  Bridge,  where  this  kind  of 
concrete  was  extensively  used,  when  the  former  iailed.     It  has, 
however,  been  more  extensively  used  in  the  foundations  of  the 
New  Westminster  Bridewejl,  Tothill  Fields,  by  its  very  talented 
architect,  Mr.  Robert  Abraham,  than  in  any  other  building  I 
knoii;  of;  the  site  of  this  building  having  been  formerly  a  marsh. 
I  have  known  it  used  successfully  in  large  airing  yards,  where 
the  whole  area  was  covered  with  it  to  the  depth  of  several  feet, 
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And  l^e  raperfioies  spread  aver  with  gravel.  It  would,  also,  be 
useful  tot  oores  of  piers,  and  abutments  to  bridges,  for  dw 
T;^ro  ill  fiik^faitecture,  I  will  just  add  a  method,  by  which  he  maty 
know  bow  to  find,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  necessary  quaiH 
tity  of  concrete  which  should  be  used  to  any  particular  wall,  or 
building.  For  the  depth,  to  every  four  courses  of  brickwork 
above,  or  every  foot  long,  one  inch  in  depth  of  concFcte ;  and 
let  the  breadth  be  the  thickness  of  the  walls  beyond  the  footingsr 
on  etich  side. 

Of  all  the  systems  for  foundations,  ancient  or  modem,  this^  I 
think,  will  be  found  to  answer  the  best,  for  stability,  freedom 
from  dampness,  economy  of  time  and  labour,  and  simplicity  of 
execution. 

December^  18S5. 


BBVISWS. 

Art.  L  An  tiisioncal  Essay  on  Architecture^  By  the  late  Thomas 
Hope.  Illustrated  from  drawings  made  by  him  in  Italy  and 
Germany.    Royal  ^vo^  2d  edition.    London,  1835< 

{Continued from  p.  34.) 

Chap.  xiii.  Derivation  of  Persicm,  Mahometan^  afid  Moorish 
Architecture  from  that  of  Byzantium.  The  artists  and  men  of 
leiaming  of  Constantinople  were  sought  for,  while  that  city  was 
the  most  civilised  of  Europe  and  Asia,  by  every  other  people, 
as  well  by  the  old  Asiatic  monarchs  as  by  the  new  sovereigns 
of  Europe.  Grreek  architects  were  in  great  request  with  the 
Persians,  whom  they  taught  to  construct  the  arcn  and  the  cu-* 
pola.  Metrodorus,  a  Persian  architect,  established  himself  at 
Constantinople;  and  another  Persian  architect  was  employed 
by  Justinian  the  Second.  Hence  the  reciprocal  influence  exerted 
over  each  other  by  the  taste  of  Byzantium  and  that  of  Persia. 

The  Arabs  did  not  imitate  the  Greek  architecture,  until  they 
had  adopted  the  religion  of  Mohammed  :  -— 

^  As  soon,  however,  as,  under  the  Abasside  kaliphsythey  began  to  exchange 
the  asperity  of  undiscriminating  bigotry  (or  the  elegancies  of  cultivatioa,  they, 
too»  li»e  the  Persians,  put  themselves  under  the  tuition  of  the  nation  whose 
preeminence  all  others  of  the  middle  ages  acknowledged.  Grecian  astrono- 
mers,  mathematicians,  and  physicians,  Grecian  grammarians  and  linguists, 
were  invited  to  every  Saracenic  court ;  and  we  have  it  as  an  historical  fact, 
that  about  the  year  820  the  kaliph  Al-Mamoun-Abdaliah,  son  of  Haroun-ai- 
Bascbid,  applied  to  the  emperor  of  ConstuDtinopIe  for  the  best  Greek  works, 
to  be  translated  into  Arabic  and  read  in  the  Arab  colleges  of  Cufa,  of  Basra, 
of  Cairo,  Fez,  ^laroc,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  others."  (p.  147.) 

**  Indeed,  the  Saracens  and  the  Moors,  like  the  rersians,  not  only  copied 
Grecian  art,  but  employed  Grecian  artists.  In  the  same  way  that  the  Emperor 
Justinian  invited  a  Persian  architect  to  Byzantium,  Abderahman,  king  of 
Cordova,  called  a  builder  from  Byzantium  to  Spain ;  and,  in  fact,  wherever 
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the  SacacGQs  success&lly  established.  Uieir  dominion^  evezy  edifice  for  use  and, 
for  el^^nce^  die  medrasse,  the  mosque,  and  the  mausoleuaa,  the  pa)ace  and  t^e 
p&vilioii«  b^peakj  io  their  famlameptal  fixtures,  the  imitatipa  of  the  tnio, 
nadons  to  Yimm  they  chi^fiy  owe  tl^eir  latier  culture — of  the  Greqks  ^d  th^ 
Persians. 

**  That  other  swarm,  completely  barbarous  in  its  native  hive—  that  branch. 
of  the  great  Tartar  race  called  the  Moguls,  who,  later  again,  OTerran  Persia 
andmside  Constantinople  tremble  —  no  sooner  bad  estffblished  it3  empire  to, 
India,  and  begun  to  cuitiTate  the  arts  of  peace,  than  it  also  seeips,  thr^iig|]^^ 
Persia,  to  have  derived  its  artists  and  its  models  from  the  common  source 
which  supplied  all  the  regions  of  Islamism.  Seeming  to  hold  in  contempt  or 
abhorrence  the  heavy  indestructible  pagoda  of  the  idolatrous  native,  the  Mogul 
princes  oi  India,  instead  of  "the  patterns  immediatefy  under  their  eyes,  imitated 
in  their  mosques  and  mausolea  the  airy  arches  and  the  lofly  cupolas  of  the 
Per^oM  anji  the  Greeks. 

*^  Thus,  6a  the.  wings  o|!  Mohammed'a  spreading  creeds  wafted  frppi  lapd  to 
land  by  th^  boundless  conquests  of  his  followers,  the  architecture  of  Con* 
stantinopla,  extending  one  way  to  the  farthest  extremities,  of  tiidia,  ^d.  the 
other  to  the  utmost  outskirts  of  Spain,  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
r^ons  intervening  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Guadalquivir :  in  every  one 
oi  the  different  tracks  into  which  it  was  imported  still  equaUy  cH^rent  from 
that  of  the  aborigines  or  early  possessors ;  —  in  Asia  Minor,  from  that  of  the 
ancient  Sardis  and  Ephesus ;  in  £gypt, frbm  that  of  Thebes  and  Memphis;  in 
Penia,  from  that  of  Istakar  and  Nacksi  Rustem ;  in  India,  from  that  ot  GUwtio 
and  Benares;  and  in  Spain,  from  that  of  Saguntum,  by  the  side^  of  which  it 
rose ;  and  in  each,  still  resembling  its  own  more  remote  ramifications  in  every 
other  country  enumerated,  or  its  common  stock  in  the  mother  soiL  Thus, 
vhile  in  none  of  the  various  and  distant  countries  here  named,  we  obsenre, 
previous  to  the  adoption  of  Islamism,  the  slightest  approach  to  those  inventions, 
the  pride  and  the  stay  of  architecture  —  the  area  and  the  cupola ;  in  all  of 
them  alike,  on  the  very  first  settling  in  them  of  the  Mohammedans,  we  see 
these  noble  features  immediately  appearing,  from  the  application  of  Greek 
skill,  in  the  full  maturity  of  form  they  had  attained  among  themselves." 
(p.  148t-150.) 

€ha{>w  XIV.  Derivation  of  Mussian  Architecture  from  thc^  of 
Byzantium, 

^  To  spread  like  rays  of  light  on  every  side,  it  only  remained  for  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  architecture  to  penetrate  the  Sarmatian  tribes,  which  on  the 
north-east  of  the  Byzantine  empire  reach  almost  from  the  Blapk  Sea  to  the 
White :  and  amone  these,  also,  it  soon  made  its  way.  Hie  Czars,  or  Cesars, 
of  Russia,  who  stvled  themselves  the  representatives  of  the  emperors  of  Cod-' 
stantinople,  who  derived  from  the  Greeks  of  Bvzantium  their  literal  characters 
and  their  creed,  also  took  from  them  thdr  architecture."  (p.  152.) 

^  When  from  Novgorod  the  seat  of  the  empire  was,  by  Ivan,  transferred  to 
Moseow,  that  city  received  at  the  hands  of  its  prince  a  new  cathedral,  which 
has  since  again  been  demolished :  he  also  constructed  a  citadel,  called  Kremlin, 
and  a  lesser  church,  in  remembrance  of  the  transfi^ration,  which  still  subsists. 
Of  t^ese,  as  of  all  the  other  churches  erected  m  Russia  while  the  Gredaa 
empire  lasted,  the  architects  were  Greeks.  When  the  fell  of  €k)nstantinopla 
caused  Italians  or  natives  to  be  employed,  the  original  style  of  the  countzy 
continued  so  &r  to  influence  their  designs,  as  still  to  make  these  present  thfe 
Greek  exterior,  in  the  fa9ade,  adorned  with  enamelled  tiles ;  and  the  Greek 
distribution  in  the  cross,  with  four  equal  ends,  crowned  by  a  large  central,  and 
four  smaller  surrounding  cupolas,  of  bulbous  form,  from  between  which  shot 
forth  steeples,  shaped  like  the  minarets  of  Cairo,  of  Isaphan,  and  of  Delia: 
and  as  the  cathe^nl  of  every  Russian  city  resembles  the  Mohammedan 
mosque,  so  the  Gostinoi  Dvor  -—  the  square  market-place  —  of  every  city, 
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with  its  double  range  of  arcades,  resembles  every  Eastern  caravanserai  or 
khan,  and  marks,  like  the  former,  the  relationshi])  borne  b^  the  Russian  archi- 
tecture to  the  Arab,  the  Persian,  and  the  Moorish,  and  its  common  filiation 
with  these  from  that  of  Constantinople  — whose  ramifications,  extending  alike 
to  the  north  of  Europe  and  the  south  of  Asia,  the  Indian  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  enable  one,  in  tne  market-place  of  Novjrorod,  to  fancy  oneself  in  the 
Meidoun  of  Ispahan ;  in  the  cathedral  of  Kie$  to  acknowledge  reladonship 
with  the  mosque  of  Cairo ;  and  in  the  Kremlin  of  Moscow,  to  recognise  the 
minarets  of  A^  and  of  Delhi"  (p.  156—158.) 

{To  be  continued,) 


Art.  II.  The  improved  Builder's  Price  Booh^  containing  uptoards 
of  Eight  Thousand  Prices y  founded  upon  actual  Calculations^  care- 
JuUy  digested  and  correctedfrom  the  present  Price  of  Materials  and 
Labour ;  also  the  Workman's  Prices  for  Labour  only ;  the  most 
preferable  Mode  of  Measuring  pointed  out ;  and  uptoards  of  Ttoo 
Thousand  useful  and  important  Memorandums  and  Tables  ;  toge- 
ther  Ufith  Extracts  Jrom  the  Buildin^^  Pavings  and  Chimney^ 
Stneepers'  Acts^  and  Tables  for  purchasing  Leases^  Estates^  or  An^ 
nuities.  By  W.  Laxton,  Surveyor.  Tenth  edition,  with  con- 
siderable Additions  and  Alterations.    8vo.     London,  18S6.  4^. 

W£  are  glad  to  see  another  edition  oF  this  excellent  work ; 
^nerally,  we  believe,  allowed  to  -be  decidedly  the  best  of  the 
different  London  Builder's  Price  Books. 


Art.  hi.  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections^  Details,  and  Views  of  the  Ca* 
thedral  of  Glasgow,  By  J.  Collie,  Architect.  Part  I.  consisting 
of  five  lithographic  plates.     Extra  fol.    London,  18S5. 

This  will  be  a  valuable  work,  more  especially  if  Mr.  Collie 
gives  the  details  and  the  ornaments,  many  of  the  latter  being 
curious,  and  some  of  them  very  original;  at  least  if  our  recol- 
lection of  this  sublime  fabric  does  not  deceive  us.  We  cannot 
better  recommend  the  publication  than  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Collie's  prospectus :  — 

*  When  it  is  considered  that  the  cathedral  at  Glasgow  is  the  only  ecde> 
siastioU  building  in  Scotland,  of  any  extent,  which  escaped  the  ruin  in  which 
the  monastic  establishments  throu^out  that  country  were  involved  at  die 
period  of  the  reformation,  its  propriety  and  fitness  as  an  oli^t  of  illustratioa 
will  be  sufficiently  obvious,  independent  of  the  fiict,  that  this  cathedral  is  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  early  English  Gothic  architecture  now  extant. 
Although  Glasgow  Cathedral  possesses  architectural  beauties  of  the  very 
highest  order,  and  although  her  crypts  are  by  far  the  most  unique  and  mae^ 
nificeat  in  the  kingdom,  and  have  been  invested  with  such  romanuc 
interest  bv  the  great  master.«pirit  of  the  age,  yet  these  beauties  are  compara* 
tively  unknown,  no  successful  attempt  having  been  made  tomirds  their 
delineatioD-^a  circumstance  the  more  remarkable,  seeing  that  the  cathedrals 
throoghout  England  have  been  so  fully  and  splendidly  illustrated.  From 
these  oonsideradons,  and  the  recent  appearance  of  Mr.  M'LeUan's  admirable 
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Mstory  of  the  cathedral,  as  well  as  the  interest  which  has  been  esicited  by  that 
gentleman's  zealous  exertions  in  furtherance  of  the  restoration  of  this  8truo» 
ture,  and  the  completion  of  its  original  design,  the  author  has  been  led  to 
attempt  the  publication  of  the  work  now  contemplated,  convinced,  that,  if  de- 
lineated and  got  up  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  subject,  it  will  recommend 
Itself  to  an  enH^htened  public.  The  object  of  the  work  will  be,  to  fumishy 
along  with  a  short  descriptive  letter-press,  a  series  of  correct  and  elegant 
fithographic  drawings,  consisting  of  plans,  sections,  elevations,  and  details, 
both  of  the  mouldings  and  foliage ;  together  with  perspective  views  of  the 
fabric,  from  different  points  of  the  interior  and  extenor,  all  of  which  will  be 
comprised  in  between  30  and  40  plates ;  two  of  which,  the  south  elevation 
and  the  longitudinal  section,  will  be  upwards  of  4<fb.  in  length." 


Art*  IV.     Literary  Notices, 

Domestic  Architecture  is  preparing  for  publication  by  Mr.  Williams.  TTie 
author  is  P.  F.  Robinson,  Architect,  F.  8.  A.  and  F.  G.  8.,  Vice-President  of 
the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  author  of  the  new  Vitruvius  Britanmcus, 
and  other  works.  DometHc  Architecture  will  appear  in  parts,  and  will  illus- 
trate various  buildings  designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  Robinson. 

La  Aihambra  is  preparing  for  publication,  and  will  consist  of  a  sdiection  of 
plans,  elevations,  sections,  and  details  of  this  splendid  specimen  of  Moorish 
architecture,  so  unexampled  for  the  purity  of  its  ornaments  and  richness  of  its 
colouring,  from  drawings,  taken  durmg  a  residence  of  several  months  in  the 
Aihambra,  by  M.  Julie  Goury  (deceased),  and  Oven  Jones,  architects, 
drawn  on  stone  by  Owen  Jones,  and  artists  under  his  direction,  accurately 
printed  in  colours. 

The  ContimuUion  ofPughCs  Works  on  the  Architecture  of  the  MWdte  Ages, 
by  Thomas  Larkins  Walker^  architect,  will  be  published  in  parts ;  the  first 
appearing  in  June,  1836. 


MZSCEZiXaANEOUS    INTBZiZaaEWCE. 

Art.  I.    Domestic  Notices. 
ENGLAND. 

TS£  ItuiiiiUe  of  British  Architects  held  a  meeting  on  Monday  the  5th  inst., 
S.  P.  Papworth,  £sq.,V.P.,  in  the  chair.  Amongst  the  presents  announced  aa 
received,  were  two  medals  in  gold,  and  one  in  bronzei,  from  the  Royal  Acadnnv 
at  Berlin;  and  a  copy  of  the  works  of  M.  Hansteen,  the  celebrated  Daoiah 
architect,  with  a  medal  from  the  Royal  Academy  at  Copenhagen.  There  were 
also  on  the  tables  120  specimens  of  the  different  kinds  of  marble  used  in  the 
buildings  of  ancient  Rome,  presented  by  T.  L.  Donaldson,  Bsq.,  with  the 
cafntal  of  a  triumphal  arch  from  the  same  city ;  a  marble  bas-relief,  being  a  fine 
specimen  of  tbe  art  of  monumental  sculpture;  a  manuscript  copy  of  8ir- 
John  Soaae's  Lectures,  and  several  medals  and  casts.  Mr.  Robinson,  one  of 
the  vice-preaidentSy  read  part  of  an  JSssat^  on  Concrete,  which  had  been  for- 
warded in  consequence  of  the  ofier  of  a  premium,  and  to  which  the  council 
had  awarded  the  prize,  subject  to  the  approbatioii  of  the  members;  and  Mr. 
Fowler  also  read  a  series  of  communications  from  Messrs.  Smith,  exteastve 
builders  in  Scotland,  in  answer  to.  the  queries  issued  by  the  Society.  By 
these  gentlemen  the  first  chain-foot  suspension  bridge  was  ereoted,  in  1817, 
overthe  Tweed  in  Roxburghshire,  the  span  being  261  ft.,  at  an  expense  of 
560L  Prior  to  this,  a  wire-bridge  had  been  erected  in  Selkirkshire,  of  100  ft. 
span,  at  ao  expense  of  251.        The  secretary  reported  that  the  balance  in  the 
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toea8uieP»  hgnd»  now  amoimted  to  ITSiL,  in  addition  to  the  funded  pr<>Rei4p 
o£  l,lOOi.;  and  that  a  donation  of  10^  had  ba^n  recaived.  from  Mr.  Leveittoo^ 
in  aid  of  the  foundation  foe  travelling  stud^ts.  An.  eminent  ar(;hitect  fcom 
Munich  wa&  present,,  and  waa  etected  a  cocraflyonding;  raenbec  -i-  M,  C. 
Jan.  6.  1836. 

K^fU*  —  Heme  Bay  New  ChapeL-^  A  xagfi  chapel  of  eaae>  in  the  pointed, 
style  of  architecture,  haa  recently  been  ooippletad  at  Herne  Bay ;  the  fi^ont 
and  sides  are  in  imitation  stone,  and  the  bads  firont  is,  in  brick.  The  onlj. 
aorelty  displayed  in  this  erection  is  in  the  &ont ;.  over  the  principal  entrance 
jb-  a  niche,  containing  the  figure  of  our  Saviour  bearing  the  croaa;.  tbn  figWi: 
w  in  cement,  and  the  croos  wood,  — *  Tyro.  Wilmingtim  Square* 

SomeneUhire, —  Cl^Um^  Sutpennon  Bridge.  —  It  has,  at  length,  been-  d». 
termined  by  the  trustees  of  the  proposed  suspension  bridge  across  the  Severn, 
at  Clifton,  to  proceed  with  the  undertaking*  The  design  to  be  adopted  ia 
that  of  Mr.  Brunei,  with  some  new  suggestions.  —  Id, 


Art.  II.    Reirospectwe  Criticism* 

Cbnsos^s  Answer  to  Mr.  Perkins*  (p.  42.)  —  The  observations  of  Canaor  on 
the  warm«>water  apparatus  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Perkins,  appears  to  me  to  make  part 
o£  those  numerous  misstatements,  which,  either  through  iffuorance  or  throngih 
intention,  have  so  often  been  put  forward  by  those  who  nave  written  on  th» 
sni^ect ;  and  I  am  surprised  that  Censor,  having,  as  he  thinks,  proved  **  that 
Mr.  Perkins  knows  extremely  little  about  the  principle  upon  which  his  syst«p^ 
is  founded,"  should  imagine  nis  ingeniously  contrived  observationawill  remein 
unanswer^,  because  he  **  is  compfetely  sick  of  the  subject.*' 

All  persons  connected  with  buildings  are  well  aware  that  n  wanning 
apparatus  in  our  public  buildings,  and  in  the  houses  of  our  nobility  and  gentry^ 
is  m  very  great  request :  but  the  public  may  not  generally  know  that  the  pio- 
viding  of  uem  is  a  business  of  very  great  extent,  and  that  it  is  in  the  han^u  of 
a  few  monopolists,  who  are  interested  in  making  every  exertion  to  put  a  stop 
to  any  ingenious  contrivance,  that  is  capable  of  producing,  at  half  the  expense 
of  any  of  their  own  costly  apparatus,  ereater  and  more  certain  effects,  and  upon 
better  and  more  simple  prineiples.  I  haw  always  paid  considerablevttention  to  ' 
this  subject,  and,  during  the  time  I  have  been  in  the  profession  as  an  ardiitect, 
I  have  had  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  eflfect,  in  some  of  our  lai^gest  public 
buildings,  ot  the  numerous  contrivances  introduced  for  warming  them,  on  the 
various  principles  of  steam,  the  circulation  of  hot  water,  and  the  pemicioua  one 
of  heated  air.  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  latter  system,  and  merelv  observe  diat 
the  excellent,  though  costly,  steam  apparatus  for  warming  buildings  is  now 
little  nised;  principaily,  through  the  constant  taiiurea  of  those  put  up  by  un* 
principled  persons  upon  cheap  terms.  The  warm-water  apparatus  has  now 
deservedly  become  the  fieivounte  mode  of  warming  buildinffs,  and  it  is  intro- 
duced extensively  both  in  our  public  and  private  works.  I  nave  seen  sevcnd 
of  them  applied  in  different  buildings.  The  first  I  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nesaing  consisted  of  a  collection  of  hollow  iron  tablets  of  about  3  ft.  6  in. 
square,  and  3  in.  thick,  pbced  upright,  and  connected  together  at  top  by  a  pipe 
conveying  the  hot  water  from  the  boiler  ioto  them  ;  and  at  the  bottom,  by  a 
similar  pipe  conducting  the  water  back  to  the  boiler  to  be  reheat»l:  as  this 
apparatus,  suited  only  for  the  interior  of  a  great  room,  was  placed  in  a  situation 
it  certainly  was  not  fitted  for,  it  proved  a  failure,  was  taken  away,  and  replaced 
by  Mr.  Perkins's  system  of  inch  tubes,  which  was  better  adapted  (as  it  has  been 
since  sufficiently  proved)  to  the  situation.  It  has  been  a  fiivourite  aim  with 
most  of  the  inventors  of  these  systems,  to  have  as  much  warm  surfiu^e  in  their 
different  contrivances  as  possible:  in  some,  large  fiat  tubes  of  I  ft.  high  by  !S|ft. 
thick,  have  been  used  for  the  circulation  of  the  hot  water.    I  have  seen  some 
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of  tfak  toad  in  use  wWh  lerioage  at  every  joint;  wltkh,  hut  fbr  the  hw  of 
basms  and  pails,  would  have  £>oded  the  fliDor  of  every  apartment  in  w&iek 
they  were  pfaeed.  Censor  would  wish  ua  to  believe  that  the  44n.  tube  of  the 
old  aystem  gives  out  a  greater  qoantitf  of  heat  than  die  l-isu  tube  o£^.  Per- 
Idna.  The  smali  quantity  of  water  m  the  latter  apparatus,  cu^cnlaiiag  very 
rapidly,  keeps  the  pipea  at  a  very  high  temperature ;  while  the  laige  quantity 
or  water  contained  in  the  boiler,  and  m  tne  tdtklets  of  the  £brmer,  together 
with  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  itself,  prevents  the  water  from  ever  reaching  the 
boiling  pointy  or  being  earned  with  good  eflfect  to  any  great  distancei  With 
rejgBiid  to  Censor's  remarks  on  the  effects  of  the  benda  imd  turna  of  that  pipes^ 
taey  merely  illustrate  some  of  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  "  ordinary  coco 
apperatos  with  tubes  of  4*in.  diameter ; "  and  they  have  little  or  no  applicatmn 
to  Mr.  Perkins's  system;  the  apparatus  of  4-in.  tubes  boog  incapable  of  fiomn 
iog  an  ascending  column  of  any  great  hdght,  and  the  cire^ataon  bemg  prm* 
dpally  horisontaL  In  Mr.  Penuns's  apparatus,  at  feast  in  all  those  that  Imme 
had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting,  the  tube  containing  the  aacending  colunia  o£ 
warm  water  proceeds  directly  m>m  the  iumac%  w&hout,  if  poarable,  a  single 
turn  or  bend,  to  the  highest  point  of  tha^ouae  to  which  the  warm  water  haa 
to  circulate,  and  where  the  expansion  tube  ia  generally  placed ;  thenoe  it 
descends  through  the  numerous  coils  placed  in  die  diffisrent  apartments,  the 
tube  having  then,  very  probabljr,  from  50  to  100  bends,  twists,  and.  turns,  at 
right  ai^gles  in  thenu"  That  this  is  the  arnmgement  of  pipes  in  Mr.  Peiianft's 
apparatus  is  open  to  any  person's  conviction.  At  the  British  Ifaisema^  tbo 
pnnt  room  and  the  bird  room  are  wanned  by  two  pedeatala  containiBg  Mr. 
Perkins'ft  pipes.  The  fiimace  is  50  ft.  below  tlie  floor  of  these  rooms ;  and  the 
tube  containing  the  aacendinp  column  of  warm  water  rises  perpendiculariy, 
without  a  single  **  bend  or  twist,"  to  the  highest  part  of  the  pedestal ;  it  then 
descends  tbrou^  the  ooib  to  the  fiiraace.  The  difitent  i^atems  o£  warm- 
water  drcnktion  are  more  or  leas  suited  to  particular  situationa,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  pass  a  sweeping  censure  on  all  bnt  the  one  I  moat  approve.  I  am 
pwfectly  aware  that  the  syslem  of  44n.  pipes  haa  its  advantages.  Mr*  Saaa  of 
CUiarlotte  Street,  Bloomsbury,  has  one  m  his  study  and  ad|cining  apartxnent% 
with  which  he  is  perfeetlv  satisfied.  The  room  in  which  I  am  now  writing  ia 
wanned  by  one  of  Mr.  Perkins's  systems ;  it  has  been  in  action  three  years, 
aad  to  say  it  mardy  pleasea  me  is  msufficient ;  my  warmest  praises  conld  not 
repay  Mr.  Peridns  for  the  comfort  I  have  experimsed  for  the  last  fesr  weeks 
alone  in  my  office^  and  in  every  part  of  the  house  where  his  pipea  are  present. 
To-day,  tfae  ith  of  January,  the  weather  is  nnld,  the  ten^deratnre  in  the  open 
air  ia  46^ ;  the  ire  in  the  furnace  has  been  kq>t  loiw,  yet  the  thermooseter 
opposite  to  me  indicates  66°,  and  I  am  removed  30  ft.  from  the  fornase,  both 
ID  IcDgtfa  and  hoght.  During  the  last  few  cold  weeks  the  temperature  of  the 
aame  room  was.  near  60°  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning.  There  haa  been  no 
leakage  fnomany  ^  defective  joint  or -joints"  since  the  apparatus  was  left  by 
Bfe.  Perktnsy  a  fow  weeks  after  it  was  first  introduced ;  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  one  can  take  place,  the  joints  being  formed  by  a  right  and  left 
hand  screw  within,  a  nut,  and  screwed  so  tight  that  one  pipe  makes  an  indent 
in  the  other.  I  am  not  abne  in  my  approval  of  Mr.  Perkinses  system :  the 
paofearion  generally  are  in  favour  of  it ;  and  Sir  John  Sonne,  who  is  not  a 
pecaon  to  give  his  judgment  hastily  on  any  ankject,  haa  introduced  it  in  hia 
museum ;  and,  whoi  a  written  application  was  made  btely  to  him,  enquiring 
mt  to  its  success,  I  am  informed  that  he  declared  in  answer,  ^mt,  among  the 
mvnerous  contrivances  for  warming  that  had  been  introduced  in  his  museum, 
the  present  was  the  most  successful,  and  had  given  him  the  most  satisfaction. 
Sir  RobertiSmirke  has  IHcewise  applied  it  to  his  office,  and  I  believe  in  some 
of  hia  large  public  buildings.  In  a  valuable  work  lately  published,  some  quota*' 
ttons  firoB*  which  appeared  in  the  ArchUedurol  Magaziney  and  which  your 
recommendation,  accompanying  the  quotations,  induced  me  to  [wocure,  Dr. 
Coombe's  Principlet  of  Physiology  (see  voL  ii.  p.  460.),  I  found  nearly  three 
pagea  devoted  to  the  description  and  recommendation  of  Mr.  Perkins's 
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appanlQS,  and  I  have  since  learnt  that  us9&nl  gentlemen  of  the  medical  pro* 
iession  have  given  similar  opinions  in  its  favour. 

There  is  one  remark  made  by  Censor  which,  at  least,  I  did  not  expect  from 
him ;  it  is,  the  danger  which  would  ensue,  if  the  water  within  the  pipes  of 
Mr.  Perkins's  apparatus  should  freeze  in  cold  weather,  &c.,  &c.  That  water 
will  freeze  in  pipes  in  cold  frosty  weather  is  sufficiently  well  known;  the 
nmpiest  houseKeeper  in  London  protects  the  water  pipes  in  \m  area  under 
sucn  circumstances.  In  the  depth  of  winter,  when  the  warm-water  apparatus 
is  more  particularly  in  use,  the  fire  in  the  furnace  ought  to  be  made  up  late  at 
night,  and  renewed  early  in  the  morning,  and  never  suffered  to  be  wholly 
extinguished:  if  it  should  so  happen  that  the  apparatus  for  a  few  days  is  not 
required  to  be  used,  a  cock  placed  in  the  lowest  line  of  pipe  will  draw  the 
small  quantity  of  water  off  in  a  few  minutes.  I  will  not  allow,  supposing  a 
l-in.  pipe  should  burst  from  such  a  cause,  that  the  damage  is  *'  more  costly  to 
reptdr"  than  if  the  same  happened  to  a  4>in.  tube,  or  an  enclosed  tablet  belong- 
ing to  any  other  system ;  and  they  are  all  equally  exposed  to  the  same  neglect. 

I  will  onlv  add  that,  whatever  Censor's  opinion  of  Mr.  Perkins's  apparatus 
may  be,  its  mventor  deserves  the  thanks  ana  patronage  of  the  community,  for 
an  apparatus  for  warming  buildiius,  so  admirable  in  its  effect,  so  easy  of  intro- 
ductx>n,  and  at  the  same  time,  from  its  moderate  cost,  so  completely  within 
the  reach  of  every  moderate  income.  Let  Censor  praise  the  ormnary  systems 
in  use  as  he  may,  he  cannot  add  to  any  of  them  the  latter  recommendation. 
—  An  Architect.    London^  January  4.  1836. 

Camiidtit  on  Scrutator* m  Remarkt.  (p.  47.) — What  meaning  Scrutator  attaches 
to  the  expression  <*  bandbox  remarks,"  I  do  not  exactly  know ;  however,  as 
that  mysterious  epithet  is  coupled  with  the  sufficiently  intelligible  one  "  super- 
ficial," let  its  precise  meaning  be  what  it  may,  it  is,  obviously,  the  reverse  of 
complimentary.  Neither  can  I  feel  partiadarly  flattered  by  Scrutator  saying 
that  I  am  precisely  the  sort  of  person  he  should  call  an  artitt^  that  title  being, 
according  to  his  vocabulary,  no  better  than  one  of  reproach,-— at  least  in 
architecture ;  so  that  my  chief  consolation  is,  to  Igam  from  him  that  it  applies 
eaually  to  four  fifths  oi  those  who  style  themselves  architects.  Still,  after 
all,  he  has  now  rather  increased  than  solved  the  difficulty,  evading  a  direct 
reply  to  the  point  in  question,  which  is,  how  one  ''  who  does  not  properly 
understand  his  profession  "  can,  on  that  account,  be  entitled  to  be  designated 
^  an  artist,"  by  way  of  distinction  from  those  who  do  ?  This  is  the  enigma 
which  Scrutator  should  have  unriddled ;  or  will  he  go  as  far  as  to  maintain 
that  architecture  is  ro<  an  art,  and  that  those  who  are  most  accomplished  in  it 
are  no  artittM?  Be  his  opinions  what  they  may,  his  expressions  certainlv 
imply  this ;  else  the  distinction  he  makes  is  a  most  extraordinary  one,  as  it 
confers  the  more  honourable  epithet  on  those  whom  he  considers  the  least 
worthy ;  which  is  very  much  as  if  we  should  say  that  those  who  are  only  clever 
versifiers  ought  to  be  termed,  par  excellence^  poets.  Now,  to  convince  Scru- 
tator that,  mi  bandbox  as  my  opinions  may  be,  I  am  far  from  being  offended 
with  him,  I  will  goodnaturedly  assist  to  help  him  out  <ii  the  quagmire  of 
dilemma  into  which  he  incautiously  has  plunged  himself,  remariiing  that 
what  he  should  have  said,  and  what  I  will  presume  he  intended  to  say,  was 
that,  for  want  of  practical  education,  such  persons  as  he  calls  mere  artists  can 
only  be  called  architectural  draughtsmen;  or,had  it  so  pleased  him,he  might  have 
added,  smatterers  and  empirics  in  arehitecture, — persons,  in  short,  who  under- 
stand little  more  of  the  art  than  what  relates  to  making  drawings.  Yet  it  can 
hardly  be  denied,  that  a  man  may  possess  very  great  ability  in  architectural 
drawmg,  without  manifesting  any  talent  whatever  in  architectural  detign,  either 
as  to  general  composition  or  to  detail;  whereas  Scrutator's  words  would 
rather  imply  that  the  numerous  class  he  alludes  to  excel  in  design,  although 
they  are  utterly  incompetent  in  other  raspects.  For  this  reason  was  it,  tluit 
I  termed  his  doctrine  an  extraordinary  one,  and,  unless  he  choose  to  explain 
himself,  such  I  must  still  consider  it  to  be. 
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I  hare  again  some  difficulty  in  fancying  him  quite  serious,  when  be  states  that, 
of  tj^se  who  actually  profess  architecture,  not  one  in  five  properly  understands 
his  profession ;  because,  according  to  him,  the  not  understandmg  it  arise»fix>m 
the  want  of  practical  education,  which  the  greater  number  at  least,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  must  have  received.  Does  he  then  really  mean  to  assert  that  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  profession  have  not  been  trained  up  to  it  ?  For,  if  we  are 
not  so  to  understand  him,  but  that  by  a  **  practical  education"  he  means  much 
more  than  a  **  professional"  one,  although  we  may  so  far  admit  his  doctrine  to 
be  correct,  it  is  not  easy  to  devise  any  remedy  for  the  evils  of  which  he  com- 
plains :  things  must  be  left  to  take  their  course ;  and  all  that  remains  to  be  done 
»,  for  those  who  employ  architects,  to  ascertain  beforehand,  if  possible,  how 
fiir  they  are  really  qualified  to  act  as  such. 

Scrutator  considers  me  **  superficial" ;  now  I  really  cannot  return  the  com- 
pliment, for  his  meanings  lie  so  very  for  below  the  surfiice,  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  come  at  them,  or  even  to  guess  at  what  they  really  are.  Instead 
of  styling  him  superficial,  I  give  him  credit  for  being  exceedingly  profound. 
But  I  do  not  think  it  is  exactly  fiur  in  him  to  give  as  a  quotation  what  I  never 
penned ;  and,  if  be  will  read  over  again  my  remarks  at  page  469.  (Vol.  II.),  he 
will  there  find  no  such  expression  as  what  be  has  placed  between  inverted 
commas,  viz.  *^  the  practical  part  of  the  professi<ffial  qualities  of  an  architect 
night  be  divided  from  the  art  of  design.  Admitting  that  this  does  not  vary 
materially  fitnn  the  substance  of  my  remarks,  it  seems  to  colour  them  somewhat 
differently,  since  my  observation  was  to  the  effect  that  it  might  frequently  be 
better,  were  two  architects  to  be  associated  in  the  same  work,  and  mutually 
to  give  each  other  the  assistance  of  their  respective  talents. 

This  Scrutator  considers  a  preposterous  idea,  not  better  than  ^  nonsense," 
■nd  proceeds  to  prove  it  so  by  an  illustration,  which  is  so  nuU^-afnToposy  that 
it  supports  my  alignment  much  better  than  his  own,  and  I,  therefore,  ought  to 
feel  grateful  to  him  for  supplying  me  with  it.  Is  there  not  in  the  medical  ptx>- 
finsion  exactly  that  kind  ot  cooperation  between  the  surgical  practitioner  and 
die  physician,  which  I  ventured  to  suggest  for  architecture.  Does  the  phj'si- 
cian  undertake  to  operate  on  a  patient  by  cutting  off*  a  Ihnb  ?  Again,  is  be 
not  called  in  after  a  patient  has  been  prescribed  to  by  an  apothecary  ?  Why 
riiould  not  the  same  mdividual  be  perfectly  competent  to  act  in  both  capapties, 
or  wherefore  should  the  practical  part  of  surgery  be  divided  from  the  art  of 
prescribing  ?  Nay,  are  there  not  those  who  confine  themselves  exclusively  to 
a  single  particular  branch  of  practice;  for  instance,  accoucheurs,  dentists, 
aarists,  and  oculists ;  and,  as  to  the  system  of  cooperation,  to  such  extent  is 
it  carried  in  the  medical  profession,  that,  instead  ot  one  doctor  and  apothecary 
being  thought  sufficient  for  a  single  patient,  it  is  fi-equently  deemed  expedient 
to  have  the  attendance  and  consultation  of  two  or  three  doctors  at  the  same 
time :  which,  according  to  Scrutator's  doctrine,  must  be  a  truly  terrible  busi- 
ness indeed  ,'  for  whet  else  can  they  all  be  but  bunglers,  who  do*'  not  properly 
understand  their  profession,"  or  else  what  need  of  so  many  ? 

In  saying  that  to  one  architect  might  be  confided  all  that  relates  to  the 
general  scheme  and  artistical  effect,  I  did  not  thereby  intend  to  assert  that  be 
was  to  be  utterly  i^oront  of  construction,  and'of  tne  anatomy  of  a  building, 
and  to  design,  without  considering  how  the  edifice  was  to  be  put  together ; 
but  no  more  than  that,  like  the  physician,  he  might  leave  his  professional  col- 
league to  operate  properly  in  his  peculiar  department,  and  to  take  care  that 
no  inconvenience  should  ensue  from  tho  inexperience  of  the  other  in  purely 
practical  details. 

And  now,  the  only  ill  wish  I  have  to  express  for  Scrutator  is,  that  he  will 
have  no  occasion  to  summon  any  of  the  medical  profession  to  his  aid  again, 
but  be  able  to  keep  himself  out  of  their  clutches  all  the  rest  of  his  days.  — 
Candkliu. 

Mr.  H^ewiWt  Pamphlet  on  Elhutbetkan  ArckUeeture.  (Vol.  II.  p.  869.)  — 
In  your  review  of  this  work,  you  moition  that  Mr.  Hakewill  offers  a  few  r^ 
marka  on  the  rebuilding  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  which  he  proposes 
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that  only  arcbitects  eminent  in  their  profession  should  be  allowed  to  compete. 
Kow,  if  our  architects  had  gained  their  eminence  by  ability  alone,  unaided 
but  by  their  own  exertions,  I  should  consider  that  there  would  not  be  an^ 
•objection  to  this  mode  of  limiting  the  competing  candidates;  then  again, if 
these  eminent  architects  possess  real  merits,  surely  there  cannot  be  anything 
to  fear  from  young  architects,  architectural  dnuightsmen,  or  others,  whose 
names  are  unuiown  in  the  architectural  world.  In  my  opinion,  an  open  and 
.fairly  conducted  competition  would  be  the  only  means  of  trying  the  talent  of 
the  country ;  and  to  insure  a  fair  deoisbn,  let  professional  men  be  employed 
as  judges,  which  will  be  a  sure  means  of  preventing  farouritism ;  there  being  too 
much  jealousy  in  the  profession  to  allow  .of  anything  of  the  kind.-—  2yro. 
WUndngton  Square, 

Gm  Tenpies  tffthe  MeiropoSs,  (Vol.  I.  p.  160.)  —  Your  remarks  on  Aese 
edifices  hare  been  yerified.  Other  tradesmen  have  ornamented,  and  are  omar 
Bienting,  their  houses,  and,  generally  speaking,  with  a  better  taste  than  that 
displayed  in  the  temples,  in  which  not  much  improvement  has  taken  place. 
You  may  still  see,  in  all  parts  of  the  metropolis,  large  pilasters  standing  over 
entrances,  and,  in  some  instances,  where  there  are  two  entrances  with  a  win- 
.dow  in  the  centre,  you.  may  observe  a  large  pilaster  hanging  over  each  entrance, 
fland  one  oiver  the  window  ipening ;  wad,  in  others,  pilas^rs  6  in.  in  width  on 
^le  ground  story,  supporting  pilasters  of  not  less  than  14  in.  in  width  in  the 
.one»pair  story.  This  is,  indeed,  reversing  the  business,  instead  of  the  strong 
Jieing  made  to  carry  the  weak,  it  is  completely  vice  versa. 

Examples  of  the  last-mentioned  error  are  often  to  be  seen  in  tradesmen's 
shops  ;  another  error,  and  a  very  common  one,  is  introducing  windows  with 
architrave  mouldings,  &c.,  and  between  the  stories  ornamented  cornices,  &c., 
and  then  crowning  the  composition  with  common  coping.  -—  Id. 

Waterproof  Catement,  —  In  the  ArchMag.  for  March  last  (Vol.  II.  p.  133^, 
Mr.  Said  gives  us  what  he  calls  *'  a  waterproof  ca^roent."  It  would,  per- 
haps, be  well  if  contributors  would  first  consider  whether  their  oommijt- 
mcations  or  -suggestions  were  really  practicable  or  not,  before  forwarding 
them  to  you  for  publicatioo.  Mr.  Saul  will,  perhaps,  clear  up  the  difficulty! 
am  in  regarding  nis  waterproof  casement.  If  I  am  not  in  error,  he  intends 
.the  jputside  fi^e  to  be  fixed  permanently  in  the  stonework,  and,  firom 
the  engraving,  we  may  fiiirly  imagine  it  to  be  glazed :  b;^  the  way,  there  is 
no  mention  made  whether  or  no  any  provision  is  made  for  ventilation.  By 
showing  a  hinge  as  at  a  (y^.  18.),  I  am  led  to  believe  that  be  intends  the 


18 


inside  frame  to  open.  Now,  if  he  places  the  point  of  one  ^g  of  his  dividers  in 
the  centre  of  the  hinge  at  a,  and  extends  the  point  of  the  other  Ic^  diagonally 
across  to  the  opposite  internal  angle,  he  will  find,  by  describing  an  arc  from 
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the  centre  (a),  that  the 
diagonal  from  a  to  the 
opposite  internal  angle 
is  longer,  by,  perhaps, 
three  inches,  tnan  the 
distance  from  a  to  c; 
consequently,  the  inner 
frame  is  locked  up,  and 
the  casement  may  be, 
for  aught  I  know,  both 
watertight  and  airtight 
too.  —  Augustine. 

C.  B.  W:8  original  De^ 
ngnfor  a  Roof  IVol.  TL 
p.  537.)  is  a  combination 
of  what  are  technically 
called  the  king-post  and 
queen-post  trusses;  but 
it  is  not,  I  think, the  best 
that  could  be  adopted; 
as  in  it,  it  appears  that 
the  centre,  or  king-post, 
truss  derives  the  whole  of 
its  support  from  the  side, 
or  queen-post,  trusses. 
Now,  should  the  queen- 
post  trusses,  bj  any  mis- 
hap, fsSl  in  Uieir  destined 
purpose,  the  king^s  would 
soon  be  humbl^  in  the 
dust.  The  combination 
of  the  above-mentioned 
kinds  of  trusses,  in  a 
one-span  roof,  occurred 
to  me  some  few  years 
ago,  and  was  submitted, 
by  me,  in  a  design  for 
the  roofof  a  new  church 
at  that  time  proposed  to 
'  be  erected  in  tnis  town. 
I  have  sent  you  a  sketch 
of  it  (Jg.  19.),  which,  I 
think,  wul  show  a  ^reat 
saving  in  the  weight,  and, 
conse^ently,  cost,  of 
materials;  at  the  same 
time  that  it  forms  the 
two  trusses  in  the  most 
perfect  manner,  and,  in 
the  event  of  one  giving 
way,  it  can,  in  no  way, 
affect  or  destroy  toe 
other.  I  presume  I  need 
not  describe  the  separate 
timbers,  as  they  are  so 
commonly  understood.— 
Wm.  Coles.  Winckester, 
Dec.l,  1835. 
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96  Queries  and  Ansnoers. 

Art.  III.  Queries  and  Anstoers- 

Suspension  Bridge  near  Wakefield, — One  half  of  the  above  bridge  suddenly 

gave  way  on  the  2d  inst.,  with  a  tremendous  crash,  in  consequence  of  the 
reaking  of  one  of  the  supporting  chains.  This  is  the  second  bridge  of  this 
kind  which  has  fallen  lately;  and  I  quite  agree  with  your  correspondent  W. 
(Vol.  II.  p.  476.^,  that  some  information,  as  to  the  cause  of  such  failures, 
would  be  highly  mteresting  and  useful.  —  <S^.  JET.  P.    London,  Jan.  1 1.  1836. 

Park  Spring  Stone,  —  Can  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  give  me  any  de- 
scription of  tms  stone  ?  —  G,  B,  JV. 

A  PmnHng'Room,  —  I  am  desirous  of  bailding  a  large  room  in  my  back 
garden,  which  I  intend  (being  an  artist)  to  use  as  a  painting-room ;  and,  as  I 
have  only  a  lease  of  ten  years  of  the  premises,  I  am  desirous  of  domg  it  at  the 
least  possible  expense,  consistent  with  securi^  from  thieves  and  fire,  with  the 
exclusion  of  heat  in  summer,  and  cold  in  winter.  I  find,  on  enquiry,  that  the 
cheapest  mode  is  to  form  a  foundation  for  the  walls  of  brick  piers ;  on  tliese, 
to  lay  sills,  or  joists,  and  upon  these  to  raise  a  wooden  framework ;  or,  rather, 
two  frames  of  wood,  each  filled  in  with  studwork,  leaving  a  vacuity  of  about 
a  foot  between  them.  The  outside  firame  is  proposed  to  be  plastered  over 
with  cement,  and  coloured  in  imitation  of  stone ;  and  the  inude  fiiune  to  be 

glastered  in  the  common  manner.  As  I  intend  the  walls  only  to  be  15  ft. 
igh,  this  double  frame  will,  it  is  thought,  form  a  sufficient  support  for  the 
roof;  the  floor  can  be  made  in  the  usual  manner.  Now,  what  I  am  in  diffi- 
culty about  is :  first,  whether  such  a  structure  will  last  during  ten  years ; 
second,  whether,  if  it  lasts  that  time,  I  shall  be  obliged  tp  leave  it  in  repair  to 
the  fi;round  landlord,* that  landlord  being  a  public  corporation;  and  third, 
whether  such  a  building,  and  the  property  in  it,  can  be  insiu^  at  the  ordinary 
rate.  I  should  also  vash  to  ask  the  professional  readers  of  the  ArcMtecturai 
Magazine,  whether  they  can  inform  me  of  any  cheaper  mode  of  erectii^  a 
room  40  fl.  long,  20  fl.  wide,  and  15  fl.  high.  —  An  Artist  London,  Jan,  1836. 
In  Mr.  Hakewill's  pamphlet  On  Elizabethan  Architecture  there  occurs  the 
following  mistake:  in  one  part  (p.  11.),  Mr.  Hake  will  says  that  the  House  of 
John  of  Padua  is  the  oldest  example  of  Elizabethan  architecture,  in  England, 
and  that  it  was  built  in  the  year  1579 ;  and,  in  plate  1.  illustration  2.,  is  givea 
an  elevation  of  the  House  of  John  of  Padua,  erected  in  1567.  Now,  I  should 
be  much  obliged  to  any  of  vour  readers  who  could  inform  me  the  real  year  in 
which  the  house  was  built  r —  T, 

Grecian  and  Italian  Tiles,  —  In  your  Encyc,  of  CoU,  Arch,,  p.  25.,  are  two 
figures  (figs.  23.  and  24.)  of  some  Grecian  and  Italian  tiles ;  and,  in  p.  88.  of 
the  same  work,  there  are  two  others  (figs.  163.  and  164.).  MX  these  speci- 
mens are  very  handsome,  but  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  their  efficacy  in  keeping 
out  the  wet.  Have  they  been  tried,  and  where  ?  And  have  they  answered 
the  roost  important  use  of  tiling ;  viz.  keeping  the  roof  dry  ? — J,  H,  Bristol, 
November,  1835. 

Fastenings  Jbr  preventing  Windows  from  shaking  during  high  Wmds,  —  There 
are  few  persons  living  in  modern-built  houses  of  the  ordinary  description, 
who  have  not  been  annoyed  by  the  shaking  of  the  windows  during  high  winds. 
The  only  e^ectual  remedy  I  know  is  to  have  the  window  frames  made  of  well- 
seasoned  timber;  because  it  is  the  shrinking  of  the  sash  which  gives  it  room  to 
play  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  groove  in  which  it  runs  :  but  surely  there 
must  be  some  palliative  for  this  evil  better  than  the  ordinary  one  of  using 
wedges.  Are  tnere  no  brass  fastenings  which  might  at  once  fix  the  two  sashes 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  grooves  in  which  they  run  ?  If  there  are,  I  shall  be 
very  much  obliged  if  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  can  point  out  where  I  can 
purchase  them ;  and,  if  there  arc  not,  I  am  sure  it  would  pay  a  Birmingham 
manufacturer  to  get  up  such  an  article,  and  the  ironmongers  here  to  expose 
them  for  sale.  —  A.  W.  S,    Highgate,  Jan,,  1836. 
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OHIOINAI.  COBOffXJNICATIONS. 

Art*  I.  A  Propostdjbr  publishing  the  unsuccesffkl  Designs  for  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  By  Mr.  Wbalb.  With  a  Postecript  by 
the  Conductor,  recomtnending  th#  Publication  of  those  Designs 
also  for  which  Premiums  were  awarded. 

fisiNG  much  interested  and  most  anxious  for  the  promotion  of 
arcbitectmre  in  this  .country,  I  ventured  to  obtrude  the  following 
ideas  and  suggestions  at  the  meetii^  of  the  candidates  for  the 
parliamentary  edifices,  which  took  place  at  the  Thatched  House 
Tavern,  St.  James's  Street,  on  February  4.  A  strong  desire  ha9 
been  expressed  that  the  public  should  be  afforded  the  means  of 
judging  of  the  respective  merits  of  the  designs  lor  rebuilding  the 
Houses  of  Parliament;  and  confident  expectation  has  been  enter- 
tained that  stieps  would  be  taken  to  gratify  so  laudable  a  curiosity  : 
a  feeling,  which  not  only  betokens  the  interest  at  present  taken  in 
architecture  generally,  but  also  a  laudable  anxiety  that  so  import- 
ant a  national  structure  should  prove  to  after  generations  a  worthy 
monument  of  our  national  taste,  and  of  the  architectural  talent  of 
the  present  age. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  public  mind  may  be  said  to  be  in  fa- 
vour of  any  scheme  by  which  it  may  be  enabled  to  learn,  not  only 
how  far  the  choice  which  has  actually  been  made  is  discreet  and 
impartial,  bat  also  what  is  the  aggregate  talent  tb$tt  has  been  put 
forth  on  this  occasion.  For  this  purpose,  it  has  been  suggested 
tbiEt  there  should  be  a  public  exhibition  of  all  the  drawings ;  but, 
whether  that  plan  be  adopted  or  not,  it  is  no  less  desirable  that 
they  should  be  engiraved  and  published  collectively  in  a-  folio 
voluqae. 

Amoi^  the  numerous  reasons  that  might  be  adduced  in  favour 
of  undertaking  such  a  work,  it  is  not-  the  least,  that,  although  an 
exhibition  of  the  original  drawings  might  be  the  more  popular 
mode  of  the  two,  the  embodying  all  in  a  work  would  be  the  moi» 
permanent  mode  of  recording  them,  and,  also,  that  it  would  be 
one  by  which  they  could  be  diffused  through  all  pafU  of  the 
country,  and,  in  all  probability,  extended  to  many  places  abroad* 

Vol.  III.  —  No.  25.  h 
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98  Proposals  for  publishing  the  unsuccessful 

Sach  a  work  would  become  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  varied  talent 
and  taste  manifested  in  the  designs ;  and,  while  all  the  competitors 
would  have  the  satbfaction  of  finding  that  their  anxious  study 
had  not  been  thrown  away  upon  a  merely  temporary  purpose^ 
there  is  hardly  one,  perhaps,  who  might  not  be  more  or  less  bene- 
fited by  his  name,  together  with  a  specimen  of  his  ability,  beinff 
thus  brought  before  the  public.  Even  in  those  designs  which 
may  be  inferior  to  the  generality,  or  which  else  may,  for  some 
particular  reason,  have  been  deemed  ineligible,  there  may,  never- 
theless, be  very  much  to  commend,  and  sufiicient  proof  of  both 
skill  and  taste.  Hardly,  indeed,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  public 
opinion  will  be  perfectly  unanimous  in  such  matters ;  or,  that 
each  critic  will  bestow  his  preference  so  exclusively  on  any  fa* 
vourite  design,  as  to  be  able  to  perceive  no  merit  in  the  rest« 

Independently  of  these  vieirs,  there  is  another  highly  important 
consideration  recommending  what  is  above  proposed  ;  which  is, 
that  an  opportunity,  which,  if  passed  over,  may  not  again  occur, 
now  presents  itself  of  enlisting  general  attention  to  that  one  of 
the  fine  arts,  in  regard  to  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  pro- 
fession itself,  and  a  very  limited  circle  beyond  it,  apathy  and 
indifference,  with  their  consequent  ignorance,  may  be  said  to 
predominate. 

Here  is  an  occasion  where  some  interest  for  it  would  be  pretty 
generally  afiected,  if  not  felt ;  at  the  same  time,  the  work  itself 
would  be  of  that  nature  as  almost  unavoidably  to  stimulate  to 
more  than  superficial  inspection  ;  because,  all  the  designs  being 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  accommodated  to  one  site,  hardly  any 
one  could  help  attempting  to  make  some  kind  of  comparison 
between  them ;  and  such  an  attempt  would,  of  course,  lead  to 
such  a  careful  examination  of  the  designs,  as  would,  probably,  in 
many  instances  and  in  many  minds,  awaken  a  relish  for  the  sub* 
ject,  and  a  favourable  disposition  towards  it. 

It  is  but  policy  to  profit  by  adventitious  circumstances,  and 
turn  them  to  the  greatest  possible  account;  whereas,  should 
nothing  further  be  done,  it  would  argue  something  like  indifler- 
enoe,  on  the  part  of  the  competitors,  as  to  fame  and  the  opinion 
of  the  public;  at  least,  their  reluctance  to  be  at  any  further 
trouble,  now  that  the  decision  has  put  an  end  to  what  was  first 
the  principal  object  of  each  individual,  namely,  the  hope  pf  pe- 
cuniary reward :  the  stir  originally  made  respecting  the  com- 
petition would  entirely  die  away,  and  all  the  reputation  would  be 
borne  ofi*  by  the  architects  whose  designs  have  been  selected* 

In  addition  to  the  above  arguments,  it  may  be  urged,  that  the 
publication  of  the  designs  in  question  might  become  a  precedent 
for  other  occasions,  whenever  there  should  be  a  competition  for 
any  building  of  extraordinary  impoitance ;  and  it  might  so  far 
operate  very  beneficially,  by  rendering  those  with  whom  the  de- 
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Deiignsjbr  the  Houses  ^Parliament,  99* 

dsions  rest  in  some  degree  responsible  for  their  choice,  and 
amenable  to  public  opinion. 

Although  the  pnq[)osed  volume  would  be  a  work  of  some  mag- 
nitude, it  might  be  brought  out  very  expeditiously,  would  eadi 
architect,  who  should  consent  to  have  his  design  inserted  in  it, 
copy  his  own  drawings  on  stone ;  so  that  the  engraving  would  be 
executed  simultaneously,  and  all  completed  within  the  time  re- 
quisite for  finishing  a  single  set.  Beyond  the  labour  so  bestowed, 
there  would  be  no  further  risk  on  the  part  of  the  respective 
architects,  as  I  would  engage  to  furnish  them  with  the  lithogra- 
phic stones,  and  to  defray  all  the  other  expenses  of  the  Work, 
requiring  only  to  be  reimbursed  out  of  the  proceeds,  and  to  re* 
ceive  the  small  commission  of  5  per  cent,  for  my  own  trouble, 
leaving  whatever  further  it  might  produce  to  be  shared  by  the 
authors  of  the  designs.  For,  although  I  think  so  well  of  the 
scheme  that  I  should  be  greatly  disappointed  were  it  not  to  realise 
something  handsome,  I  am  willing  to  forego  profit  in  it  as  a 
speculation,  by  way  of  holding  out  all  the  encouragement  that  i» 
in  my  power.  At  the  same  Ume^  I  do  not  profess  to  be  altogether 
disinterested  ;  because,  for  some  of  the  reasons  above  assigned, 
I  conceive  that  I  should  then  be  promoting  an  object  likely  to  be 
very  influential  upon  architecture,  and  its  estimation  in  public 
opiiiion ;  and  so  fiir  indirectly  promoting  that  particular  branch 
of  the  publishing  trade  which  is  connected  with  architecture,  and 
to  which  I  have  exclusively  devoted  myself. 

Should  these  considerations  be  entertained,  I  would  propose 
that  a  publishing  committee  should  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
superintending  the  arrangement  and  the  details  of  publication ; 
and  that  each  individual  joining  the  undertaking  should  be  re- 
quired to  subscribe  to  certain  conditions,  so  as  to  insure  the  ful- 
filment of  the  suggestions  here  made. 

John  Weale* 
Architectural  lAbran/i  High  Hotbom^  Feb.  10,  18S6. 

Fob  the  important  reasons  so  clearly  and  forcibly  assigned  by 
Mn  Weale,  we  think  that  not  only  the  designs  which  have  been 
unsuccessful,  but  those  also  to  which  the  premiums  have  been 
awarded,  should  be  published.  The  British  public  is  just  be- 
ginning to  exercise  an  opinion  on  matters  of  taste  in  arts  and 
manufactures,  and  such  a  publication  as  that  proposed  would 
give  a  wonderful  stimulus  to  architecture.  All  the  publ  ic  libraries 
throughout  Europe  and  North  America  would  be  eager  to  pos- 
sess a  copy  of  the  work ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  recommendationsoftheCommitteeon  the  Fine  Arts 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  government  would  purchase  a  num- 
ber of  copies,  and  present  them  to  Meclianics*  Institutioyis,  and 
other  institutions  to  be  formed  in  large  towns,  for  the  pui!p<»se  of 

H  2 
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100        Nem  Site  far  the  Houses  rf  Parliament  suggested. 

encouraging  ait.  A  more  liberal  proposal  tban  that  made  by  Mr^ 
Weate  could  not  be  made,  and  we  have  not  a  doubt  but  that  it 
will  be  duly  appreciated  both  by  arohitecto  and  the  public  — 
Cond. 


Art.  II.  A  new  Site ^or  the  Houses  of  Parliament  suggested^  and 
the  Jundamental  Principles  on  mhicn  thet^  ought  to  oe  designed 
pointed  out.    By  the  Conductor. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  subject  of  the  site  for  the  pro* 
posed  New  Houses  of  Parliament  has  been  brought  before  the 
members  of  that  body  by  Mr.  Hume.  It  has  always  appeared 
to  us  that  the  architects  who  were  invited  to  send  hi  designs 
should  not  only  have  been  left  to  choose  the  style  of  architecture 
of  the  building,  but  also  to  suggest  the  site  on  which  their  de» 
signs  might  be  most  advantageously  carried  into  execution.  It 
will  not  be  deified,  we  think,  that,  if  the  present  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment had  not  existed  where  they  do,  no  one  would  ever  have 
thought,  at  the  present  day,  of  building  them  there.  The  situation 
is  not  only  at  one  extremity  of  themetropolis,  but  it  is  so  isolated 
as  to  be  conveniently  approachable  only  on  one  side ;  and,  added 
to  this,  it  is  low,  moist,  and  unhealthy. 

When  so  important  a  public  building  as  a  senate  bouse  i» 
about  to  be  erected,  the  situation  relatively  to  the  other  buildings 
of  the  metropolis,  instead  of  being  passed  over  as  a  matter  re- 
quiring no  consideration,  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  the  first  and 
most  important  point  to  which  those  invited  to  send  designs 
ought  to  direct  their  attention  ;  the  second  point  ought  to  be  the 
design  of  the  building  itself;  and  the  third,  the  susceptibility  of 
the  site  and  the  design  for  being  connected  with  such  other 
government  buildings,  either  already  existing,  or  to  be  built,  as 
it  might  be  found  desirable  to  place  near  the  legislative  chambers. 
In  short,  in  fixing  on  the  site  for  so  important  a  public  build- 
ing as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  grand  legislative  assembly  of 
the  country,  the  architect  ought,  in  the  choice  of  a  situation* 
to  be  guided  by  fundamental  principles  of  utility  and  arrange* 
ment  rather  than  by  precedent,  prejudice,  or  accidental  circum** 
stances. 

In  order  to  give  a  slight  general  idea  of  the  sort  of  view  which 
we  take  of  the  subject^  we  shall  suppose  Leicester  Square-to  be  a 
suitiibte  situation  for  the  site  of  the  new  Hooses^  of  Parliament; 
and  that  it  were  practicable  to  clear  away  the  houses  in  every  di*> 
rection,  as  iar^as  the  Hay  market,  Gerard  Street,  St.  Martin's 
Lauo,  and  the  National  Gnillery,  on  the  north  side  of  Trafalgar 
Square.  This  clearance  would  become  requisite,  not  only  to 
admit  all  the  necessary  appendages,  but  to  provkie  the  public 
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"With  an  open  spaoe,  equivelent  to  duit  of^whkh  they  would  be 
deprmd  by  the  loss  <m  the  present  «rea  of  Leicester  Square* 

These  prelanioaries  agreed  on,  we  would  commence,  hx  the 
centre  of  the  space  so  deared,  with  a  quadrangle  of  sufficient 
«ize  for  containing  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  offices 
strictly  connected  with  them.  This  quadrangle  we  would  enclose 
-by  another,  say  at  50  or  60  ft.  distance  from  it,  in  which  we  would 
place  all  those  government  offices  connected  with  the  civil  service 
which  it  was  desirable  should  be  as  near  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  possible ;  such,  for  example,  «s  the  Treasiiry,  the  Foreign 
•Office,  the  Office  of  Public  Works,  &c*  This  second  qua- 
drangle we  would  surround  by  a  third,  in  wfaidi  might  be  con- 
tained the  Courts  of  Law,  and  all  the  offices  connected  with  the 
government  taxes.  These  three  concentric  quadnmgles  (or  they 
might  be  made  concentric  circles,  or  polygons,  if  such  were  thought 
pffdTerable)  would,  we  should  kippose,  afford  every  kiud  of  ac- 
commodation requisite  for  the  completion  of  the  general  idea 
.which  we  have  thrown  •out;  and,  if  it  were  not  deemed  necessaiy 
to  carry  the  whole  design  into  execution  at  onoe,  the  ceotnd 
quadrangle^  containmg  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  their 
offices^  might  be  built,  and  the  rest  deferred ; .  which  would  render 
unnecessary  the  clearing  away  of  so  many  houses  at  one  time* 

In  carrying  such  a  design  into  execution,  the  following  points 
eUbuld  lie  attended  to:*^l.  The  diagonal  line  of  the  quadrangles 
ought  to  be  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  in  order  that  the 
sun  nright  not  be  too  powerful  on  the  windows  on  any  one  iront, 
and  in  order  that  it  might  shineon  every  front,  and  more  espe- 
cially on  every  openit|^  between  the  quadrangles,  everyday  in 
4he  year;  thus  distributing  light  and  heat  with  comparative 
equality,  and  drying  up  the  damps  every  were.  2.  The  quar 
drangles  ought  to  be  intersected  by  several  carriage-ways,  in  direct 
lines  at  right  angles,  from  the  central  quadrangle  to  the  extremi- 
ties, terminating  in  grand  archways,  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of 
carriages  to  every  part  of  the  buildings.  S.  The  quadrangles 
ought  also  to  be  intersected  on  the  first,  second,  and  third  floors 
with  passages  crossing  the  open  spaces  and  carriage-waya  be« 
Death,  on  covered  suspension  bridges ;  so  that,  from  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  in  the  centre,  tbere  might  be  direct  communication 
l^  carriage-ways  on  the  groiind  floor,  and  by  passages  on  the 
first,  second,  and  third  floors,  and  also  underground,  to  all  the 
different  exterior  quadrangles.  This  would  in  effect  render  the 
whole  one  building,  and  would  greatly  fisicilitate  the  despatch  of 
public  business.  4.  The  lines  of  communication,  in  the  separate, 
ranges  of  binlding  composing  the  quadrangles,  should,  in  general, 
not  be  in  exterior  fi;all6ries,  but  through  central  passages, 
lighted  from  the  rooL  Exterior  galleries,  arcades,  or  colon- 
i»des,  though  imporing  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  are  yet 
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very  unsaitable  to  t^  thick  atrinosphere  of  London ;  &s  they 
tend  ffreatly  to  darken  the  windows  of  the  building  they  are  at*- 
tached  to,  and,  consequently,  must  be  very  injurious  in  the  case 
of  rooms  chiefly  occupied  by  persons  reading  or  writings  5.  AH 
the  buildings  should  be  made  fire-proof;  and  also,  as  far  as 
practicable,  all  the  furniture.  For  this  purpose,  slabs  of  slate 
might  be  used  in  panels,  shelves,  flaps,  &c.,  and  iron  or 
cop})er  in  the  styles,  rails,  muUions,'&c.;  and  thus  the  use  of 
wood  might  be  almost  dispensed  with«  6.  The  whole  might,  to 
a  certain  extent,  be  lighted  by  gas  lamps,  placed  close  to  the 
outside  of  the  windows ;  and  heated  by  steam  from  one  or  more 
boilers ;  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  candles  or  lamps,  or  open 
fire-places,  without  which  last,  in  all  ordinary  rooms,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  insure  adequate  ventilation.  7.  Water  should  be  con- 
veyed to  cisterns  at  short  distances  all  over  the  roof,  and  supplied 
from  them  to  every  apartment  by  leaden  pipes,  which,  in  case 
of  fire,  would  melt,  and  the  water,  with  the  steam  that  would  be 
instantly  produced,  would  extinguish  the  fire  before  it  could 
spread  any  further.  By  the  use  of  mercury,  in  small  cylinders 
with  pistons,  in  instruments  not  much  larger  than  thermometers, 
communicating  by  wires  with  valves  in  the  cisterns,  the  water 
might  be  admitted  whenever  the  temperature  of  the  room  rose 
above  a  certain  degree,  say  ISO^  or  150^;  and  this  plan  might 
be  used  with  or  without  pipes  of  lead,  so  as  at  all  events  to  In- 
sure a  supply  of  water,  without  the  intervention  of  human  aid, 
whenever  a  fire  broke  out.  We  have  mentioned  Leicester  Square 
as  a  desirable  site,  simply  because  it  contains  an  open  area  in  a 
central  situation;  but  we  by  no  means  think  it  the  only  one. 
Mr.  Raine  has  mentioned  Charing  Cross,  and  Mr.  Hume  has 
pointed  out  the  space  between  Pall  Mall  and  the  Mall  in  St 
James's  Park ;  which  last  site  has  the  advantage  of  being  per- 
fectly level;  but  we  fear  there  is  not  width  enough  to  fiimish  all 
the  public  offices  that  would  be  necessary,  without  infiringing  on 
Pall  Mall,  or,  probably,  St  James's  Square,  Soho  Square,  opened 
to  St  Giles's  Church  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Poland  Street  on 
the  other ;  or  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  opened  to  Holbom  and  the 
Strand,  would  be  suitable. 

We  consider  it  no  objection  to  this  plan,  or  to  any  other  of  the 
same  kind,  that  premiums  have  already  been  awarded  for  de- 
signs adapted  to  the  site  at  Westminster;  on  the  contrary,  we 
are  of  opinion  that,  if  a  second  series  of  designs  were  required  by 
government,  the  public  and  the  architecture  of  the  country 
would  be  gainers ;  and  that  the  second  series  of  designs  would 
probably  be  much  better  than  the  first,  from  the  knowledge 
gained  by  the  architects  while  preparing  their  designs  for  the 
first  competion.  As  human  knowledgeis  always  progressive,  the 
attention  of  no  man  can  be  long  directed  to  any  given  subject. 
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without  his  acquiring  fresh  ideas  coiioerning  it,  however  exien* 
sive  his  previous  knowledge  of  it  may  have  been ;  and  no  person 
can  see  the  manner  in  which  another  person  has  treated  a  sub- 
ject which  has  engrossed  a  great  portion  of  his  own  thoughts, 
without  feeling  his  own  stock  of  knowledge  increased,  and  his 
particular  opinions  shaken  or  confirmed.  The  competition  which 
has  recently  taken  place,  particularly  if  the  designs  are  exhibited, 
will  unquestionably  contribute  much,  not  only  to  the  progress  of 
architecture  as  a  science,  but  also  to  the  improvement  of  the 
public  taste^  by  directing  public  attention  to  architectural  designs. 

We  do  not  consider  either  the  amount  of  the  sum  already  laid 
out  in  premiums,  or  that  which  would  be  expended  in  procuring 
a  new  site,  and  the  buildings  which  would  necessarily  require 
to  be  purchased  to  be  cleared  away,  of  any  consequence  when 
compared  with  the  immense  advantages  which  would  result  from 
combining  together  all  Ae  government  offices  connected  with 
parliament,  and  which  would  admit  of  an  indefinite  extent  of  these 
offices  at  any  future  time,  on  every  side ;  an  advantage,  which 
at  no  expense  whatever  can  ever  be  obtained  for  the  site  at 
Westminster,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  Thames.  The 
great  object  is,  for  the  government  to  consider  the  subject  till 
they  are  quite  certain  that  they  are  acting  on  the  most  compre- 
hensive views  of  present  and  future  usefulness,  convenience,  and 
architectural  dignity ;  and  we  are  quite  certain  that  the  public  will 
go  along  with  tnem,  without  regard  to  the  expense. 

We  shall  conclude  with  one  remark,  which  is,  that  there 
can  be  no  mode  of  rebuilding  the  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the 
site  at  Westminster  that  will  not  materially  injure  the  exterior 
effect,  not  only  of  Westminster  Hall,  but  of  Westminster  Abbey ; 
and  that  the  true  way  to  show  respect  to  those  magnificent 
buildings  is  to  repair  them,  and  then  to  leave  them  as  monuments 
for  the  admiration  of  the  architectural  antiquaries  of  future  ages. 
If  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament  are  built  there,  it  will,  in  our 
opinion,  at  least,  be  equally  a  proof  of  want  of  antiquarian  taste, 
and  of  comprehensive  views  of  public  utility. 

Btoffwatery  Feb.  12.  1836. 


Art.  III.    Miscellaneous  Notices  respecting  the  Competition  Desigtis 
Jbr  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament. 

As  the  subject  of  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament  is,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  of  intense  interest  to  architects,  not  only  in  itself,  but 
because  it  is  likely,  we  think,  to  lead  to  the  reformation  of  the 
system  of  competition  generally,  we  have  considered  it  advisable 
to  bring  together  the  following  notices  under  one  head,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  easily  referred  to.     (See  also  p.  ISl.) 
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Tke  Prcmiuim  far  the  Dengnt  for  the  Moutei  y  Parliament  hnre  been 
awarded  since  our  la^t ;  measures  have  been  taken  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
unsuccessful  designs;  and  proposals  have  been  made,  as  will  be  seen  in 
p.  97.,  for  publishmg  the  whole  of  them.  The  number  of  competitors  was 
93^;  and  the  entire  number  of  drawings  sent  in  was  1400.  The  first  pre- 
mium, of  1500/.,  was  awarded  to  Charles  Barry,  Esq.,  the  architect  of  the 
Travellers'  Club  House,  of  yluious  churches  and  villas,  and  of  the  *znagnifi- 
cent  alterations  now  carrying  on  at  Trentham  Hall,  &c.  We  are  proud  to 
add,  that  he  is  the  author  of  some  designs  for  villas,  &c,  m  our  Encyclop<edia 
of  Cottage  Ardutecture,  Mr.  Barry's  design  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament  is 
of  the  most  magnificent  description :  he  proposes  to  sweep  awiy  the  whole 
of  the  existing  buildings  on  tne  site  of  the  present  Houses  of  Parliament^ 
with  the  exception  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  to  erect  a  quadrangular  pil^ 
with  theprincipal  fi-ont  facing  the  Thames,  and  a  tower  in  tne  centre,  170 ft. 
high.  The  three  premiums  <^  dOO/.  each  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Robert  Hamfl*- 
ton  of  Glasgow ;  and  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Buckler,  and  Mr.  J.  Kailton,  of  Landon. 
Mr.  Hamilton,  whose  acquaintance  we  had  the  pleasure  of  forming  many 
years  ago,  is  the  architect  of  that  splendid  pile,  the  Glasgow  Exchange ;  of 
several  churches  in  Glasgow,  and  villas  in  its  neighbourhood ;  and  of  tii^ 
extensive  improvements  now  making  at  Hamilton  Psdace.  Mr.  J.  C.  Buckler 
is  the  architect  of  Cossy  Hall,  Norfolk,  Mr.  Di^ton's  modd  of  which  we 
noticed  in  Vol.  I.  p.  181  :  he  is  the  son  of  the  emment  antiquary  of  that  name, 
who  18  author  of  engravings  of  Monastic  Antiquities;  and  he  is  himself  one  of 
our  most  eminent  architectural  draughtsmen.  In  his  design,  we  understand 
he  proposes  to  restore  St.  Stephen's  Chapel.  Mr.  Railton  is  a  young  archi- 
tect, distinguished  by  some  Grecian  designs  in  the  supplementary  volume^ 
lately  published,  to  StuarCs  Athent.  On  the  whole,  we  believe  that  both  the 
architects  and  the  public  are  satisfied  that  the  premiums  have  been  awarded 
with  impartiality.  From  the  well-known  eminent  talents  of  Mr.  Barry,  it  was, 
•from  the  b^tnning,  anticipated  that  he  would  carry  off  the  fir^t  prize;  andtbe 
second,  it  was  conjectured,  would  be  given  to  the  architect  .of  the  Bank  of 
England,  from  his  hjgh  connexions  with  the  aristocracy.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Railton,  none  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  obtained  prizes  were  regularly  brought  up  to  the  nroiession ;  that  is, 
articled  to  first-rate  architects :  at  least,  we  have  been  informed  that  auch  is 
the  case,  and  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  et  it;  $ince  the  genius  which  is  suf&- 
cient  to  induce  any  young  man  to  adopt  a  profession  that  he  has  not  been 
regularly  brought  up  to,  will  no  doubt  carry  him  farther  in  that  profession 
than  those  who  have  been  placed  in  it  by  any  accidental  circumstance  of  birth, 
convenience,  or  connexion.  The  unsuccessful  designs  are,  vnth  the  permieston 
and  approbation  of  government,  to  be  exhibited,  forthwith,  in  the  eastern  wing^ 
just  completed,  of  the  National  Gallery  now  building  in  Trafalgar  Square; 
and  we  shall  probably  be  able  to  give  some  account  of  them  in  our  next 
Number. 

The  Detigntfor  the  New  Houtet  of  Parliament, — The  following  is  an  extract 
fi'om  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  February  15.;  and 
it  afibrds  the  strongest  reasons  for  the  exhibition  of  the  plans :  — 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  the  unsuccessful  candidates  he  under  the  severest, 
the  most  cutting  stigma  which  it  is  possible  for  the  commissioners  to  inflict 
upon  them ;  viz.  that  out  of  the  whole  93  rejected  designs  not  one  was  deemed 
worthy  to  receive  the  fiflh  premium  of  500/.,  which  Parliament  empowered 
them  to  bestow.  I  am  informed  that  the  commissioners  have  not  hesitated  to 
declare,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  four  designs  selected,  there  was 
nothing  worth  notice  placed  before  them.  That  such  is  really  their  opinion  is 
clearly  proved,  by  their  withholding  a  part  of  the  compensation  whico  Parlia- 
ment placed  at  tneir  disposal ;  they  being  required^  by  the  32d  resolution  of 
the  Select  Committee,  to  '  select  and  classify  such  of  the  plans,  being  not  less 
than  three,  or  more  than  five  in  number,  as  shall  seem  to  them  most  worthy 
of  attention.* 
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**  In  this  DomAil  predicanieaty  the  archtfieeta  hove  but  one  courae  to  pursue ; 
ID  which,  ftutunately,  they  have  the  sanction  of  the  present  enlightened 

Svernment.  The  use  of  die  east  wing  of  the  new  l^ationalGallei^  has  been 
idly  conceded  for  the  purpose  of  fomdng  a  pubhc  exhibition  of  the  rejected 
designs;  and  it  is  hoped  that  evenr  aichiteet  will  avail  himself  of  this  oppor* 
tnnity  of.contr3>utin^  to  remove  the  reproach  o(  mampei^noc  which  now  rests 
upon  so  hrge  a  portion  of  the  profession.  But  this  is  not  all  that  the  public 
expect :  it  is  hoped  that  the  goveroment  will  follow  up  their  own  straight- 
forward honourable  principles,  by.exhibitingy  at  the  same  time,  those  designs 
which  .have  obtained  the  rewards ;  as,  by  this  means  atone  can  it  be  proved  to 
^motuirmtjom  that- the  premiums  have  been  &iriy  bestowed,  or  properly  with* 
hM.  It  is  due  to  the  honourable  commissioners  to  put  an  end  at  Qnce»  and 
for. ever,  to  all  surmises  derogatory  to  thdr  unpartiality,  their  taste,  or  their 
jodgment.  It  is  due,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  the  successful  architects 
tbemaelvest  their  just  and  honoiunible  ambition  cannot  rest  ratisfied  with  the 
unratified  dedaion  of  the  commissioners  alone :  but,  above  all,  it  is  duetto  the 
public,  whose  property  the  successfol  designs  are  become,  that,  in  a  matter  of 
this  national  importance,  in  which  the  whole  energies  of  a  highly  talented  and 
^docated  profession  have  been  brought  into  action,  every  thing  should  be  clear 
as  day,  so  as  to  evotd  even  the  sbaik>w*  of  a  suspicion  of  un£nrness  or  Ihvour* 
itism.  Nothing  that  is  now.uiged  is  intepded  to  convey  the  slightest  im* 
pntation  upon  the  decision  ,of  the  commissioners.  The  sterling  merit  of 
Charles  Banry  is  so  well  known,  that,  long  before  the  designs  were  sent  in,  it 
was  the  general  opinieb  of  the  profession  that  he  would  heut  .off  the  prize ; 
Ub  name^  therefore,  at  the  head  of  the  list,  is  all  but  a  guarantee  for  the  sound 
discnmination  of  the  commistfioners :  still  the  pul^c,  iU80»  have  a  right  to  be 
satisfied ;  and  this  can  only  be  effected  by  the  exhibition  of  aU  the  designs 
together;  when,  1  doubt  not,  the  correctness  of  the  decision  of  the  com- 
missioners will  be  as  evident  as  their. high  personal  honour  and  integrity  are 
universally  known  and  acknowledged  to  be.  •—  One  of  the  Nmet^-direcJ* 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  report  of  a  discussion 
c)f  die  subject  of  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament  which  took  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  1 7^  as  given  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle  of  February  18.:  — 

Mr.  JIawes  rose  to  move,  that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  and  report  on  the  plans  for  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament^ 
to  inspect  all  the  plans  which  had  been  submitted  to  His  Majesty's  commis- 
aionersy&^and  to  receive  the  estimates  of  the  said  plans  from  such  architects 
as  wifAit  be  willing  to  furnish  them  to  the  committee.  By  making  this  motion, 
be  diS  not  intend  to  cast  any  reflection,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  commis- 
siooers ;  but  he  deemed  the  inspection  of  all  the  plans  necessary,  in  order  to 
convince  the  public,  that,in  selecting  apian  for  a  building  adequate  to  the  pur^ 
posea  of  the  legislature,  the  decision  come  to  was  rifiht  and  proper.  It  would 
^e  the  public  greater  confidence  in  that  decision.  The  course  lie  was  anxious 
to  pursue  woiud  by  no  means  open  up  the  whole  question  again,  which  he 
parucu]arly  wished  to  avoid. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  after  stating  the  course  that  had  been 
tidten  (pud  which  has  been  repeated  two  or  th^  times  already  during  the 
prcftat  session)  by  the  House  of  Ck)mmons  in  relation  to  these  plans,  declared 
It  to  be  his  opinion,  that,  if  the  motion  of  the  Honourable  Gentlemen  were 
adopted,  it  would,  in  point  of  fact,  be  openine  the  whole  case  afresh.  Of 
^ursc^  the  committee  would  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunit3^  of  inspecting 
the  whole  ninety-Cjeven  plans  that  had  been  sent  in  to  the  commissioners;  but 
if  the  House  were,  by  special  instructions,  to  impose  upon  the  committee  the 
duty  to  inspect  all  those  plans,  it  would  subject  them  to  the  greatest  difficulty 
and  embarrassment. 
•   [The  desise  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  this  occasion,  and 
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when  Mr.  Hume  proposed  to  reconsider  the  subject  of  the  site,  does  little 
credit  to  either  his  taste  or  his  judgment ;  though,  we  admit,  it  is  favourable 
to  the  despatch  of  busmess.  The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Hume,  could  only  taunt  him  with  having  been  one  of  those  who  agreed  to 
the  present  site  last  session ;  adding,  that  he  supposed  that  Mr.  Hume,  like 
others  of  his  countrymen,  was  blessed  with  second  site  (sight) ;  a  sorry  pun» 
unworthy  of  the  subject  and  the  place  where  it  was  uttered.] 

Sir  Robert  Peel  asked  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whether,  when 
parties  were  invited  to  send  in  plans  for  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  there 
was  any  public  notice  given  of  any  limitation  of  the  expense  ?  For  instance, 
were  the  persons  invited  to  send  in  plans  upon  the  assumption  that  Parliament 
would  vote  500,000/.,  or  any  other  given  sum,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
the  New  Houses  of  Parliament  ?  If  not,  and  if  the  matter  of  expense  were 
left  a  perfectly  indefinite  question,  he  was  not  at  all  surprised  that  one  plan 
might  obtain  great  preference  over  every  other  plan,  although,  under  other 
circumstances,  it  might  not  be  entitled  to  thid:  preference.  An  artist  might 
have  sent  in  a  plan,  drawn  on  the  assumption  that  one  million  would  be 
expended  on  the  new  buildings,  and  upon  that  assumption  he  might  obtain  a 
great  advantage  over  a  more  penurious  artist,  who  assumed  that  not  more  than. 
300,000/.  would  be  voted.  Although,  therefore,  an  artist  might  be  entitled  to 
the  reward  granted  by  Parliament,  if  that  reward  were  given  to  the  best  plan, 
without  reference  to  expense,  yet  another  artist,  who  combined  the  two  con- 
siderations of  a  good  plan  and  an  economical  expenditure  of  the  public  money, 
might  possibly,  on  those  two  combined  considerations,  be  entitled  to  a  prefer- 
ence. He  therefore  wished  to  know  whether  the  parties  invited  to  send  in 
plans  had  any  instructions  with  respect  to  the  expense  which  Parliament  might 
possibly  sanction  ? 

The  Ohancelior  ^  the  Exckeauer  said  that  the  whole  proceeding  respecting 
the  New  Houses  of  Parliament  had  been  the  proceeding  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  that  the  course  adopted  by  the  government  respecting  the  plans 
had  been  controlled  by  the  resolutions  of  a  committee  up  stairs.  No  limitation 
whatsoever  with  respect  to  expense  was  contained  in  those  resolutions  :  the 
principal  object  was  to  get  the  best  nlan  that  could  be  obtained  of  a  building 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  legislature,  and  the  artists  were  left  entirely 
free  as  to  the  article  of  expense,  no  restriction  beine  imposed  on  them,  except 
as  to  the  style  of  building.  As  no  limitation  of  expense  was  imposed,  of 
course  all  the  architects  were  upon  equal  terms,  except  so  far  as  one  ardiitect 
might  let  his  imagination  lead  him  very  wide  with  regard  to  expense  and 
decoration,  while  another  might  be  more  moderate  in  his  conceptions. 

Sir  Robert  Peel.  Another  particular  practical  question  whichhe  wished  to  ask 
was,  upon  what  principle  the  commissioners,  appointed  by  government  to  make 
the  selection  of  the  plans,  had  awarded  the  prizes  ?  Was  their  decision  made 
upon  the  mere  abstract  consideration  that  tnose  were  the  best  plans  that  were 
the  most  beautiful  and  that  were  calculated  to  afibrd  the  most  accommodation ; 
or  did  they  also  take  into  account  what  the  expense  of  the  erection  might  be  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,    No,  no! 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  Then,  really,  the  commissioners  had  gone  upon  a  plan  that 
might  very  easily  give  one  man's  plan  a  preference  over  another,  which,  if 
practically  considered,  would  not  be  entitled  to  that  preference;  for  if  an 
artist  sent  in  a  plan  upon  the  assumption  that  five  millions  would  be  expended 
on  the  building,  he  must  have  a  decided  advantase  over  others  whose  assump- 
tions were  not  so  extravagant.  [Sur  Robert  Peel  has  here  touched  on  a  most 
important  point,  which,  if  followed  out,  would  to  a  certainty  overset  the  de- 
cision of  the  commissioners.  We  know  one  architect  who  gave  in  a  design, 
and  one  of  a  v&y  superior  description,  which  we  shall  point  out  afterwards, 
who,  in  many  of  the  details,  was  guided,  in  a  great  measure,  by  what  he 
thought  would  be  considered  moderate  in  regard  to  expense.] 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  only  things  the  comnussioners  could 
take  into  account  were  the  beauty  and  the  convenience  of  the  plans;  because 
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the  natter  of  expense  never  conld  be  hronght  before  them  at  all.    They  had 
only  to  decide  on  which  was  the  best  plan. 

iir,  Hume  said  that  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet  was  quite  correct  in 
the  view  he  took  as  to  the  proceeding  o£  the  artists.  He  was  sorry  that,  in 
die  course  of  their  proceedings,  they  had  made  one  or  two  serious  errors.  In 
the  first  place,  they  had  made  a  grievous  error  in  allowing  commissioners  to  be 
appcHnted  at  all  until  the  plans  were  eiyen  in ;  because  he  was  informed  (he 
might  be  misinformed)  that  some  of  those  very  gentlemen  (although  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  said  that  it  could  not  be)  had  seen  some  of 
the  plans  before  they  were  submitted  to  their  selection  as  commissioners.  He 
had  been  told  that  some  of  the  plans  were  exhibited  to  a  great  many  indi- 
viduals, among  whom  were  the  commissioners  themselves,  by  the  architects, 
before  they  werip  sent  in ;  and,  as  those  commissioners  were  accustomed  to 
see  architectural  drawings,  it  was  quite  impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise. 
Indeed,  he  had  been  inibrmed  that  the  successful  candidate,  Mr.  Barry,  had 
exhibited  his  plan  before  it  was  sent  in.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  had  not  seen  it ;  but 
it  was  said  that  the  commissioners  had  inspected  the  very  plan  that  had  been 
selected  as  the  best  out  of  court.  That  was  one  mistake.  The  next  was  with 
regard  to  the  expense.  He  could  only  say  on  his  own  behalf  that  it  was  not 
his  faulty  for  he  had  suggested  that  a  limitation  of  the  expense  should  be  a  part 
of  the  recommendation  of  the  committee.  He  re^ett^  that  the  House  nad 
not  allowed  the  exhibition  of  all  the  phins  sent  m  (both  those  which  had 
been  accepted,  and  those  which  had  been  rejected)  together,  in  order  that 
the  public  might  have  an  opportunity  of  contrasting  them,  and  forming  a  fair 
and  competent  opinion  on  the  subject.  [Mr.  Hume,  we  think,  should  have 
here  noticed  a  third  grievous  error,  more  grievous  than  ail  the  others,  and 
respectii^  which  he  made  his  motion  some  days  before ;  viz.  the  not  allowing 
the  architects  to  choose  their  own  site  for  the  design,  or  not  fixing  on  some 
other  site  than  that  of  the  old  Houses.  With  respect  to  the  subject  of  the 
plans  having  been  seen  by  the  commissioners,  we  have  no  doubt  some  of  them 
were,  and  we  believe,  amone  others,  that  of  Mr.  Barry,  for  which  we  attadi  no 
blame  to  that  gentleman,  who,  in  common  with  all  the  other  architects,  had  a 
rkht  to  exhibit  his  plans,  if  he  thought  proper,  to  all  the  world.  That  most 
of  the  competing  architects  did  exhibit  their  plans  to  their  friends,  we  believe, 
is  generally  known.  We  saw  some,  and  we  know  one  gentleman  who  saw 
seven  or  eight,  and  described  the  leading  features  of  each.  The  magnificence 
of  Mr.  Barry's  design,  and  the  grandeur  of  his  idea  of  a  central  tower  as  a 
royal  entrance,-  were  matters  of  conversation,  among  those  interested  in  the 
subject,  for  weeks  before  it  was  announced  that  he  had  obtained  the  prize. 
We  mention  these  things  solely  to  show  the  wretchedness  of  the  present 
aystem  of  competition,  and  in  the  sincere  hope  that,  by  aiding  to  expose  it,  we 
may  be  instrumental  in  leading  to  something  better.] 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  begged  to  express  his  most  entire  and  un- 
q|ualified  belief  that  there  had  been  no  communication  between  the  commis- 
sioners and  the  architects,  and  that  no  plan  had  been  submitted  to  their 
inspection  until  the  proper  period  arrived  (hear,  hear !).  So  little  was  known 
on  the  subject  to  the  (sandidates,  that  one  of  the  preferred  parties  [Mr.  Railton] 
had  even  taken  stc^  in  conjunction  with  one  ot  the  disappointed  architects  to 
exhibit  his  plan  with  others  that  had  been  rejected,  when,  to  his  surprise  and 
ddight,  he  found  that  his  design  had  been  approved  of.  [This  is  no  proof 
whi^ever  that  the  commissioners  had  not  seen  some  of  the  plans.  From  the 
very  first  ofier  of  the  premiums,  it  was  intended  by  several  architects  to  pro- 
pose the  exhibition  of  diose  plws  which  were  unsuccessful ;  a  fact  whicn  is 
generallv  known.  If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  wishes  to  convince  the 
public  that  none  of  the  plans  were  seen  by  the  commissioners,  he  has  only  to 
get  the  eommissioners  individually  to  make  a  declaration  to  that  efiect.l 

Mr.  Warburton  thought  there  could  not  be  a  greater  absurdity  than  to 
require  an  estimate  firom  difierent  architects,  inasmuch  as  the  opmions  of 
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diflerent  uidividttsiB  about  even  tbe  cost  and  value  of  the  materials  varied 
considerably. 

Sir  Robert  InfUt  exfwesied  his  belief  that -the  committee  had  not  the  power 
either  of •  ret^uiruig  estimates  from  the  different  architecta  who  had  sent  in 
plans,  or  of  limiting  them  to  any  particular  expense. 

Sir  Frederick  TVench  was  certain  immense  dilBculties  would  have  been 
avoided  if  a  nuurimum  of  expense  had  been  fixed.  He  had  no  doubt  thatithe 
best  plans  bad  been  selected,  but  he  had  as  little -doubt  that  to  cany  out  and 
complete  any  one  of  :them  would  cost  two  millions  of  money  (hear,  bear  I). 
After  all,. none  of  Jthe  plans  which  had  been  aeiected  -by  the  committee  might 
be  Mvpsoved  of  by  Parliament,  and  then,  the  House  would  have  to  begin 
.afresh.  [We  sincerely  hope  it  may,  and  that  the  sufcject  of  the  aite  may  foe 
reconsidered.]  The  whole  of  the  plans  sent  in  wete  about  to  be  exhibited ; 
.and,  if  any  honourable  member -saw  one  which  he  considered  to  possess  greater 
merit  than  any  of  the  four  selected  by  the  committee,  he  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  stating  his  opinion  to  the  House.  [It  may  seem  a  truism^bere 
.to  observe,  that  in  architecture  and  ensineering  the  merit  of  all  plans  is  rela- 
tively to  the  expense,  in  the  worics  of  the  -fiivt  French  and  English  «iitbors 
on  this  subject ;  for  example,  in  the  Lefotu,  4rc.  of  Durand^and  in  the  LeUers, 
.&c,  of  Woods,  the  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  architect  is  stated  to  ^be, 
""  how,  in  the  given  localitjr,  with  the  given  materials,  and  expense^  to  furoduae 
.the  required  acoommodation  and  efifect."] 

•  Mr,  Hughes.  Hughes  begged  to  state  to  the  House  a  fact  which  would,  per* 
haps,  tend  to  show  that  the  expense  need  not  be  so  great  as  some  honourable 
members  had  anticipated.  It  was  this :  one  architect,  who  sent  in  a  design, 
was  told  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  erect  so  magnificent  a  structure  aslie 
^proposed,  unless  at  an  enoruKius  expense.  His  re[My  was,  **  It  might  be  well 
done  for  500,000/." 

Mr,  Charles  Wynn  did  not  imagine  that  the  establishment  of  a  mamnmm  of 
.expense  would  have  been  attended  with  any  great  benefit.  It  was  very  easy 
•to  fix  a  nuunrnum,  but  how  was  it  to  be  enforc^  ?  It  was  impossible  that  any 
.architect  could  give  security  that,  his  original  estimate  of  900,000/.  should  not 
.ultimately  be  nearer  500,000/.  or  000,000/.  [To  fix  the  jEWvciie  expense  may 
,be  considered  as  impossible;  and,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  thing 
near,  the  expense,  in  the  case  of  buildings  of  such  immense  maenitode,  and  so 
different  in  their  plan  firom  those  of  ordinary  execution ;  neveruieless,  there  is 
a  wonderful  difierence  between  an  imperfect  estimate,,  end  proceeding  at  ran- 
dom. We  will  venture  %o  assert,  that,  if  the  plans  were  properly  drawn  out  in 
.all  their  details,  and  competent  surveyors  employed  to  estimate  the  expense 
of  executing  .them,  the  amount  given  in  by  these  different  surveyors  would  not 
differ  more  than  10  per  cent. ;  nor,  were  they  to  be  executed,  would  the  dif- 
ference be  greater  in  the  general  amount,  provided  no  material  alteration  were 
made  in  the  plan,  and  no  rise  took  place  in  the  price  of  materials.] 

Lord  Statue^  was  very  denrous  to  correct  an  erroneous  impression  which 
had  gone  abroad  relative  to  the  award  of  the  commissioners.  He  had  aeea 
it  very  generally  stated  .that  they  had  awarded  1,500/.  to  the  gentleman  who 
had  sent  in  the  first  plan,  and  500/.  to  each  of  the  other  architects  whose  de- 
signs they  approved  of.  Now,  unless  he  was  much  mistaken,  they  had  no 
power  to  make  any  such  award.  All  they  had  to  do  was  this :  to  select  a 
number  of  plans,  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  five,  to  be  referred  to  a 
committee  to  be  appointed  subsequentlv,  composed  of  members  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament ;  and  to  declare  each  o^  these  plans  entitled  to  a  premium  of 
500/.  A  further  recommendation  of  the  committee  was,  that  the  architect  of 
the  plan  ultimately  selected,  if  he  were  not  employed  to  build  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  should  recdve  a  further  premium  of  1,000/. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  admitted  the  accuracy  of  his  noble  firiemi*« 
recollection  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  intrusted  to  the  committee. 

Mr,  Snfkh  (/Brieu  tru^ed  that  the  gentlemen  who  had  devot«d  their  time 
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and  talents  to  this  veiy  important  senrice  would  receive  adequate  remuneration 
(hear!). 

Mr.  Hawes  replied*  and  said  he  would  leave  the  case  for  the  decision  of 
the  House. 

Lord  SandoH  obaerved,  that  it  had  been  hardly  ever  found,  in  any  case,  that 
an  architect  was  enabled  to  give  in  a  correct  estimate  of  the  probable  expense 
of  a  buildiue,  until  it  was  actuallv  erected.  He  hoped  the  principle  of  the 
resolution  which  had  been  moved  by  the  honourable  member  for  Southwark 
would  be  recognised  and  adopted  by  the  House.  [Mr.  Hawes's  motion  was, 
however,  negatived  by  a  majority  of  72 ;  there  bein^  only  168  members  in  the 
House.  We  hope  that  the  matter  mil  be  reconsidered,  not  only  once,  but 
aereral  times ;  for  there  is  yet  evidently  great  ignorance  and  uncertainty  in  the 
House,  as  well  as  amon^  the  public  at  large,  on  the  subject ;  and,  in  a  matter  of 
so  much  importance,  it  is  alike  due  to  the  public,  the  Parliament,  and  the  archi- 
tects, to  have  every  thing  as  clearly  and  as  fully  explained  as  possible.] 

A  new  SUeftr  the  Homes  qf  ParUament.  —  Sloce  aendinff  Art  II.  to  the  printer,  we  have  meotioned 
to  «n  eminent  architect  our  Idea  of  a  new  site*  which  ihouid  admit,  at  any  future  time,  of  lurrpuiiding 
the  Houaet  of  Parliament  with  all,  or  any  number,  of  the  government  oflScet.  We  have  i3«o  men- 
tioned the  tuMect  to  another  gentleman  in  a  government  office,  who  has  giren  uf  a  list  of  the 
floremmeot  ofsres  below.  The  architect  observed  that  the  same  e&tent  of  ground  which  it  is  pro* 
poeed  to  occupy  with  the  new  government  officet  at  Westminster  would  about  cover  the  area  within 
Che  railings  of  Leicester  Square.  He  also  mentioned  that  the  area  of  Marlborough  House  and 
gardens  would  more  than  contain  the  New  Houses  of  ParUament ;  but  that  to  surround  these  houses 
with  aU  the  government  offices  in  concentric  Quadrangles,  with  their  diagonals  north  and  south, 
would  reouire  the  area  (if  the  site  of  Marlborough  House  were  chosen)  to  extend  into  the  Oreen  Paric 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  water.  Any  person  may  satisfy  himself  on  these  heads  by  coniuHing 
the  raaik  of  London.  Should  any  young  architect  be  disposed  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  by  devising 
a  plan  suitable  for  the  whole,  on  the  sites  pointed  out,  or  on  any  other,  we  shall  be  happy  to  publish 
it,  if  we  should  think  It  well  arranged.    We  shall  be  equally  happy  to  publish  objections  to  tne  pUn 

UMi  qf  the  principal  Chvertunent  Qffteet. 


Admiralty. 

Axmy  DciartnenL 

Amy  Fiay  Office. 

Auditors  of  Public  Accounts. 

Board  of  Control. 

Board  of  Ordnance. 

Board  of  I^ade  and  Plantations. 

Courts  of  Law :  including  Court  of  Chanceiy, 

Court  of  Exchequer,  Court  of  Ring's  Bench, 

and  Court  of  Common  Pleas ;  Sec 
Exchequer  Office  of  Pleas. 
Kinff"    ' 


Lord  Chamberlain's  OfBoe. 
Office  of  Woods  and  Forests. 
Board  of  Ordnaooek 
Parliament  Offices. 
Secretary  of  State's  Offices ;  via.  — 
The  Home, 

Foreign, 

Colonial, 

Irish,  &C. 
War  Office. 
Treasury. 
Stamps  and  Taxes,  Stc 


Abt.  IV.    Dividend  Pay  and  Warrant  Office^  Bank  of  England. 

By  D.  S. 

SoBfE  time  back*  a  correspondent  expressed  a  wi^h  for  an  ac- 
count of  this  new  office  in  the  Bank  ;  and,  by  the  kindness  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  Companion  to  the  Almanack  (a  publication 
which,  we  ought  to  observe,  contains  in  each  volume  much  in- 
formation relative  to  the  principal  architectural  improvements 
carried  on?  in  the  metropolis  during  the  respective  years  of .  its 
publication},  we  are  now  enabled  to  introduce  a  view  of  the 
apartment  (^«  ^0.\  and  consequently  to  describe  it  more  satis- 
factorily than  we  otherwise  could  do. 

Tbis  office,  which  is  situated  immediately  behind  the  colon- 
nade of  the  west  wing  of  the  south  front,  and  forms  one  side  of 
what  is  called  the  Garden  Court,  occupies  a  space  6f  94  ft.  by  42.  ft. 
Below,  it  is  divided  longitudinally  into  three  equal  aisles,  by  two 
rai^s  of  coupled  Corinthian  columns,  forming  six  spacious  inter- 
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columns  on  each  side;  and,  whatever  may  be  alleged  in  general 
against  the  practice  of  coupling  columns,  this  instance  may  be 
taken  as  a  judicious  exception,  since  such  arrangement  was  ob- 
viously dictated  by  that  of  the  Venetian  windows  towards  the 
court,  which  previously  existed.  These  also  necessarily  regu- 
lating the  intervals  between  one  pair  of  columns  and  another, 
rendered  it  indispensable  to  make  them  unusually  wide  in  pro- 
portion to  the  diameter,  or,  rather,  to  the  height  of  the  columns ; 
for,  where  columns  are  coupled,  it  is  their  united  breadth  which. 
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in  some  measure,  governs  that  of  the  intercolamns.  Yet,  although 
these  latter  might  be  pronounced  excessive,  and  so  fiir  faulty, 
were  we  to  examine  the  colonnades  by  themselves,  without 
reference  to  the  other  parts  of  the  plan,  when  we  perceive  the 
motive  for  what  has  be^n  done  (the  consistency  and  harmony 
arising  from  the  intercohimns  corresponding  with  the  compart* 
ments  formed  by  the  windows,  and  the  regular  distribution  of 
each  side  into  six  squares),  both  the  eye  and  the  judgment  are  re- 
conciled to  what,  under  other  circumstances,  might,  not  unjustly, 
be  censured  as  a  defect. 

The  centre  pair  of  columns,  on  either  side,  is  attached  to  a 
pier,  between  which  and  the  wall  is  an  open  screen  corresponding 
in  its  design  with  the  Venetian  windows ;  and,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  view,  the  middle  portion  of  the  room  is  also  partitioned  off 
by  a  handsome  bronze  railing  and  double  stove ;  the  railing 
being  made  to  slide  into  a  groove  between  the  two  fire-places  of 
the  stove.  The  introduction  of  these  open  Venetian  windows, 
and  the  stove,  materially  improves  the  perspective  efi^t  by  the 
variety  they  occasion;  and  the  former  contribute  also  to  the 
expression  of  strength. 

The  entablature  is  rather  diminutive  and  plain  for  the  order; 
at  least,  so  it  would  appear,  were  it  not  for  the  deep  and 
highly  enriched  cove  which  surmounts  it,  and  which  may  fairly 
be  considered  as  forming  an  aggregate  portion  of  the  order  itself; 
as  it  naturally  forms  the  architectural  finish  to  it,  and  defines  the 
lower  from  the  upper  part  of  the  elevation.  Besides  what  it 
contributes  to  the  design  by  its  enrichment,  two  pleasing  results 
arise  from  the  application  of  this  cove:  by  its  projection,  it 
causes  the  upper  part  of  the  room  to  seem  to  expand,  and  to  ap* 
pear  wider  than  it  otherwise  might  do;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
owing  to  its  being  entirely  thrown  into  delicate  half  shadow,  it 
serves  to  prevent  a  too  ereat  glare  of  light,  while  the  contrast  of 
tint  gives  additional  brilliancy  to  the  upper  story. 

With  the  exception  of  the  arches,  the  centre  space  of  the 
room  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  roofed  in  with  glass,  above 
which  there  is  an  external  skylight ;  and  the  efiect  of  light,  in- 
creased, in  some  degree,  by  the  narrowness  of  the  space,  and  the 
consequently  strong  reflection  from  the  wall  on  which  it  strikes 
to  the  opposite  one,  is  not  a  little  powerful.  Here,  then,  we  have 
a  convincing  proof,  among  many  others,  how  highly  advantageous 
this  system  of  introducing  the  light  is  for  public  rooms,  and,  in* 
deed,  all  where  it  is  practicable,  and  where  external  view  is  not 
required.  It  strikes  us,  therefore,  as  rather  extraordinary  that 
it  should  not  have  been  adopted  in  any  of  the  recently  built 
churches  in  the  Grecian  style,  not  only  on  account  of  its  beinff 
so  favourable  to  architectural  effect  within  (admitting  a  full 
stream  of  central  light,  instead  of  scattered  spots  of  it),  but  also 
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because  it  a£  once  removes  all  occasion  for  windows  in  the  ex- 
ternal walls;  which,  owing  to  their  niunbery  if  nothing  else, 
always  operate  as  blemishes;  or,  if  even  rendered  tolerable,  still 
are  too  repugnant  to  the  idiom  of  the  Greek  style  to  be  allows 
able,  save  through  sheer  necessity,  where  that  style  is  otherwise 
affected  to  be  rigidly  adhered  to.  Another  reason  for  admitting 
light  from  the  top  is,  that  when,  ai^  frequently  happens,  there 
are  columns  in  front  of  the  galleries,  the  effect  of  light  received 
through  the  windows  is  reversed  from  what  it  ought  to  be ;  for,  al- 
though the  columns  are  by  no  means  so  closely  spaced  as  to 
form  anything  like  a^  screen,  less  light  falls  upon  them,  and  is 
admitted  into  the  body  of  the  church,  than  falls  i^pon  the  space 
behind  the  columns.  Or,  supposing  light  to  be  also  admittted 
from  an  upper  range  of  windows  over  the  galleries,  there  is 
again  this  disadvantage,  that,  in  such  case,  the  light  becomes  too 
equally  diffused  throughout,-  to  the  utter  extinction  of  shadow, 
and  the  loss  of  architectural  repose. 

It  will  be  seen  that  die  range  of  upper  rooms  (called  the  Ac- 
countant's Drawing  Office)  are  continued  quite  round  the  interior, 
there  being  a  window  similar  to  the  one  shown  in ,/%.  20.  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room.  These  windows,  and  those  along 
the  sides,  intended  not  to  admit  light  into  this  hall,  but  to  receive 
it  from  it,  certainly  produce  a  character  very  unusual  in  internal 
architecture  $  one  that  is  piquant  as  well  as  novel.  Another  cir- 
cumstance that  calls  for  some  remark  is,  the  uncommonness  of 
the  proportions.  Those  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  same  pro- 
portions, and,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  nearly  the  same  effect^ 
should  uniformly  be  preserved,  will  probably  object  that  the 
centre  portion  of  this  apartment  is  too  narrow  for  its  height,  the 
latter  being  about  three  times  its  width  (or  equal  to  the  entire 
width  of  the  lower  part,  including  the  side  divisions) :  yet,  as 
narrow  proportions  and  lofty  proportions  are  e^juivalent  in  mean- 
ing, and  loftiness  is  a  quality  in  which  even  excess  is  hardly 
deemed  a  fault,  we  are  far  from  being  disposed  to  censure  the 
design  on  such  grounds ;  or,  we  should  rather  say,  we  like  it  all 
the  better  for  the  peculiar  character  it  thus  acquires,  that  cha- 
racter being,  upon  the  whole,  no  less  pleasing  tiian  it  is  striking 
and  novel.  Much  liberality  has  been  shown  as  regards  the 
orniiraental  part  of  the  architecture :  tlie  ceiling  of  the  side  di- 
visions below  are  richly  embellished,  and  there  is  also  much  de* 
corative  sculpture,  consisting  of  ^  series  of  allegorical  figures  in 
bas  relief,  placed  in  the  spandrels  of  the  arches.  Upon  the 
whole,  Mr.  Cockerell,  the  present  architect  to  the  Bank,  must 
be  allowed  to  have  here  shown  himself  an  able  and  worthy  sue* 
cessor  to  Sir  J.  Soane;  for  what  he  has  here  done  is  one  of 
the  most  original  pieces  of  interior  architecture  to  be  met  with 
in  any  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  metropolis. 
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Art.  V.  Experimental  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Construction  in 
Arches^  Piers,  ButtresseSy  Sfc.  By  William  Bland,  Esq.,  Jun. 
£«8ay  II.  Experiments,  toith  Weights  and  Structures,  on  Arches  of 
various  Dimensions,  composed  of  Wooden  Voussoirs,  and  of  Bricks, 
wthouS  Cement,  but  having  the  Aid  of  Friction,  and  immovable 
Buttresses  at  the  Base,  or  Foundation. 

Experiment  First.  —  The  scale  proposed  to  be  adopted  for  the 
diagram  [Jig.  21 .)  is  an  eighth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch.  The  semi- 
circular arch  (a  ^  c)  is  24  in.  in  span,  and  composed  of  twenty 


wooden  voussoirs ;  the  dimensions  of  each  of  which  are  4  in. 
long,  2^  in.  wide,  and  2  in.  in  average  thickness ;  the  weight  of 
each  is  half  a  pound,  so  that  the  whole  arch  weighs  ten  pounds. 
Having  placed  this  arch  on  a  table,  and  secured  the  voussoirs  a 
and  b  from  being  pressed  out,  a  pound  weight  was  put  on  the 
crown  at  c,  which  Uie  arch  supported ;  but,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
inore  being  added,  it  gave  way  by  sinking  at  c,  and  flying  out  at 
the  points  d  and  e,  or  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  voussoirs  from 
the  foot  and  crown. 

The  dotted  line  i  c  is  drawn  straight  from  the  crown  of  the 
arch  (c)  to  the  outside  of  the  lowest  voussoir  (b);  and  the  line^ 
gj  which  is  drawn  perpendicular  to  b  c,  denotes  the  farthest  point 
^  firom  the  intrados  at  g^  and  which  is,  in  this  instance,  1 1  in. 

Experiment  Second.  —  The  same  arch  (Jig.  21.),  at  the  point  ^, 
carried  4  lb.,  but  it  gave  way  when  hUf  a  pound  more  was  added. 
The  dotted  line  e  b  lies  within  the  voussoirs ;  but  the  dotted 
line  a  Cy  at  the  point  ^,  equals  6|  in.  from  the  intrados  of  this 
arch  at  /. 

Experiment  Third.  —  The  arch  {a  b  c)  {Jig.  22.)  is  composed 
of  fifteen  voussoirs,  and  is  22^  in.  in  span,  being  a  segment  of 
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the  semicircular  arch  {J^.  21.)  This  segmental  arch  sustained 
on  the  crown,  at  t^  a  weight  of  42  lb. ;  but  it  gave  way  witli  a 
weight  of  56  lb.,  by  sinking  down  at  c,  and  by  being  forced  out 
at  the  points  d  and  e;  the  voussoirs  at  a  6  were  secured  from 
being  pressed  outwards^  The  dotted  line  c  b  almost  touches 
the  intrades  at  g% 

Experiment  Fourth*  --  The  same  arch  of  fifteen  voussoirs  {fig^ 
"22.)  sustained,  at  the  point  ^,  3^  lb.,  but  gave  way  when  half  a 
pound  more  was  added.     The  perpendicular  h  i  equals  S^  in» 

Experiment  Fifth.  —  The  ardi  (a  b  c)  ijig.  2S»)  is  composed 
of  twelve  voussoirs,  out  of  the  twenty  voussoirs  of  the  semicir** 


ciilar  arch  {Jig.  2L),  and  is  rather  more  than  19  im  in  span* 
On  the  voussoirs  at  a  b  being  made  immovable,  I  placed  my 
foot  on  the  crown  at  c,  and  stood  with  my  whole  weight  upon  it 
(a  weight  equalling  147  lb.),  and  it  supported  me  without  yielding 
in  the  least  degree.  The  dotted  line  c  b  lies,  in  this  arch, 
quite  within  all  the  voussoirs.  '  The  line  of  the  joint  of  the  vous- 
soirs, at  e^  is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  force  (c  b) ; 
therefore,  the  weight  has  nc^  tendency  to  displace  or  force  those 
voussoirs  upwards. 

Experiment  Sixth.  —  As  this  Arch  proved  to  be  so  very  strong 
I  determined  upon  finding  out  its  weakest  parts;  and,  by  trying 
different  weights,  I  discovered  them  to  be  at  the  points  d  and  ^, 
just  half  way  between  the  crown  (c)  and  the  base  (a  b).  When 
the  weight  of  6  lb.  was  placed  at  e^  the  arch  was  balanced  with 
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it ;  but,  on  attempting  to  add  more,  the  areh  sank  at  e,  and  was 
forced  out  at  d.     The  straight  line  k  i  equals  1}  in. 

Experiment  Seventh.  —  Fig.  24.  is  the  same  segment  of  an 


arch  as^.  25.,  being  composed  of  twelve  voussoirs.  Between 
c  and  b  some  wooden  bricks  were  placed,  as  represented  hy  c  k 
6,  which  were  built  up  r^rularly.  At  the  point  e^  which  is  per- 
pendicularly over  the  weakest  part  of  the  arch  on  this  side,  some 
weights  were  placed,  and  the  arch  was  found  just  to  balance  with 
14  lb. :  the  brickwork  consisted  of  fifteen  wooden  bricks,  eight  of 
whicb  weighed  1  lb.  The  dotted  line  e  6,  in  the  diagram,  is 
almost  wi£out  the  voussoirs ;  and  the  dotted  line  a  e,  at  the 
point  A,  is  about  1  in.  from  the  intrados  at  t. 

JExperiment  EightK — When  both  sides  of  the  arch  were 
bricked  up  as  represented  in^.  25.,  and  one  course  of  brickwork 


over  the  crown  at  c,  this  arch,  of  twelve  voussoirs,  just  balanced 
with  21  lb.,  placed,  as  before,  at  e.  The  number  of  wooden  bricks 
on  each  side  of  the  arch  was  fifteen^  and  four  on  the  top ;  making, 
in  ail,  thirty-four,  eight  of  which  weighed  1  lb.  The  dotted  line 
a  ef  at  A,  is  only  |  in.  from  the  intrados  at  i. 

Experiment  Ninth.  —  The  diagram  {Jig.  26.)  had  the  brickwork 
raised  three  courses  above  the  crown  of  the  arch  {a  b  c\  which 
arch  was  also  composed  of  twelve  voussoirs.  At  the  point  ^, 
56  lb.  were  placed,  which  the  arch  firmly  sustained;  and,  on 
raising  the  fabric  two  more  courses,  the  arch,  at  the  point  m, 
carried  my  weight,  or  a  weight  of  147  lb.  The  dotted  line  e 
a,  in  the  first  case,  just  touches  the  intrados  at  A,  so  that  the 
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straight  line  h  i  vaDishes.  In.  the  second  instance,  the  dotted 
line  a  g  m  lies  considerably  within  the  voussoirs,  similar  to  the 
dotted  line  c  ebiin  the  fifth  experiment 

Let  a  weight  be  placed  at  9i,  which  is  perpendicularly  over  c ; 
then  the  straight  line  n  a  is  the  shortest,  aild  most  direct  one 
from  the  weiffht  itself  or  froln  where  it  is  placed,  to  the  ground 
at  a,  by  which  it  is  ultimately  supported.  For,  if  it  be  not,  let 
the  force  act  from  n  to  c,  and  from  cXo  ai  and  we  have  then,  ia 
the  figure  ra  c  a,  a  triangle,  having  the  two  sides,  n  c,.and  c  Of 
less  than  the  third  side  (n  a),  which  is  im[<>ssible ;  therefore  the 
straight  line  a  n  is  the  shortest  direction  of  the  force*  For  the 
same  reason,  the  dotted  lines  m  a^  e  a^mb^  and  e  A,  are  the  most 
direct  lines  by  which  the  force  of  any  weight,  placed  at  w,  or  e, 
acts  on  the  ground  at  the  points  a  and  b», 

Experiment  Tenth,  —  Having  raised  the  brickwork  above  the 
arch  (a  c  b)  {Jig.  27.)f  so  that  tne  dotted  line  a  m^  and  the  line 
a  bj  contained  an  angle  {m  a  b)  equal  to  45%  the  point  m  being 
perpendicularly  over  f,  the  arch  was  taken  away,  as  also  the 
brickwork  between  the  crown  c,  and  where  the  dotted  lines  a  m, 
b  dj  cut  each  other  at  o.  The  fabric,  thus  lefl  standing;  was  sup- 
ported on  the  piers  a  6  by  the  natural  arch,  formed  by  the  pro- 
jection of  a  brick  in  each  course  over  the  opening,  until  the 
projecting  bricks  met  at  o» 

This  goes  to  verify  the  old  adage,  that,  the  more  an  arch  is 
loaded  by  regular  masonry,  the  more  it  will  bear;  but  the  truth 
is,  as  may  be  seen  by  this  experiment,  that  the  more  it  is  loaded, 
the  less  it  has  to  bear,  since  the  maximum  of  the  weight  is  limited 
at  the  intersection  of  the  two  dotted  lines  a  m  and  b  d ;  because 
the  structure  above  these  lines  is  then  born  by  the  piers  (a,  b)  of 
the  natural  arch  {aob).  The  arch,  therefore,  in  this  instance,  be- 
comes a  centring  only,  on  which  the  superstructure  is  erected 
Whenever,  then,  a  centring  of  this  kind  is  required,  on  which 
to  erect  a  high  wall  or  bunding,  as  a  tower,  the  Gothic  form  of 
an  arch  is  the  best,  since  it  is  of  a  form  which  coincides  the 
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nearest  to  the  natural  arch  (for  any  breach  through  a  wall  of 
masonry  takes  this  form  in  the  upper  part  of  the  opening) ;  at  the 
same  time,  it  possesses  a  great  degree  of  beauty  and  elegance. 

From  what  has  been  before  shown,  the  fabric  without  tKe  arch 
^ill  bear  at  the  point  wi,  which  is  perpendicularly  over  e^  tiny 
weight,  since  the  dotted  line  m  a  passes  within  the  masonry ;  and, 
consequently,  it  will  sustain  any  weight  on  any  other  part  of  the 
masonry,  if  the  piers  at  a  and  b  are  Kept  in  their  places; 
Experiment  Eleventh.  —  The  semicircular  arch  {a  be)  (J^.  €8,) 

is  of  10  in.  span,  iJind  is 
composed  of  nine  wooden 
voussolrs.  The  dinien- 
sions  of  the  vouBsoirs  are 
th^  same  as  those  used  ih 
the  ten  preceding  experi- 
ments, and  their  average 
thickness  is  2||in«;  the 
%eight  of  the  whole  arch  is  4^  lb. 

Having  placed  this  arch  on  a  table^  and  secured  the  bbttoht 
voussoirs  at  a  and  6,  it  then  carried  my  weight  as  firmly  as  pos- 
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sible,  when  standing  on  one  foot  on  the  crown,  at  c.    In  this  ex- 
periment the  dott^  line  c  b  lies  quite  within  the  voussoirs;  and^ 
the  distance  from  f  to  gm  the  intrados  is  half  an  inch.     The 
point  h^  in  the  dotted  line  ae,is  2  in.  distant  from  the  point  i,  in 
the  intrados. 

The  arch,  at  the  point  e^  carried  my  weight,  because  a  perpen- 
dicular line  {e  k)  could  be  drawn  within  the  voussoirs  to  b; 
therefore  there  was  no  lateral  force  sufficient  to  overturn  the 
voussoirs  between  e  and  a,  it  being  counteracted  by  the  friction 
between  the  surfaces  of  the  two  bottom  voussoirs  {e  and  &).  But, 
when  a  weight  was  placed  at  I,  the  arch  balanced  with  28  lb. ; 
consequently,  I  is  the  weakest  part  of  the  arch,  with  voussoirs  of 
this  proportion  of  depth. 

Experiment  Txcelfth.  —  The  arch  {J^.  29.)  carried  on  the 
crown,  at  c,  50  lb. ;  but,  when  6  lb.  more  were  added,  it  opened 

29 


at  d  and  ^,  and  fell  down.  The  arch  is  24  in.  in  span,  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  voussoirs  are  the  same,  as  to  weight,  as  in  the 
preceding  experiments.  The  arch  carried  S  lb.  at  the  point  ly 
but  gave  way  with  4  lb.,  by  being  forced  out  at  n.  The  dotted 
lines  a,  ^  at  A,  is  4^  in.  from  the  intrados  at  f . 

Experimefit  JTiirteenthj  on  Pointed  Gothic  Arches.  —  The  arch 
(a  c  b)  {Jig.  SO.)  is  of  24  in.  span,  and  composed  of  the  same 
voussoirs  as  used  in  the  preceding  experiments,  with  the  addition 
of  a  few  wooden  bricks,  introduced  between  the  voussoirs  to  in- 
crease the  dimensions  of  the  circle.  When  this  arch  was  placed 
on  a  table,  it  required  a  2-Ib.  weight  at  i:  to  balance  the  upward 
pressure  of  the  sides,  and  to  preserve  it  from  fidling,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  shallowness  of  the  voussoirs  at  o  pj  in  this  diagram. 
When  1  lb.  more  was  added  to  the  two^  the  arch  carried  it  well; 
but,  under  the  total  weight  of  4  lb.,  the  arch  gave  way,  by  tha 
crown  sinkinff,  and  by  the  sides  being  forced  out  The  straight 
line  y*g  equals  1|  in.     At  the  point  ^  this  arch  would  only  carry 
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1  lb. ;  and  the  straight  line  h  i  equals  7  in.  from  the  intradoa 
at  t. 

Experiment  Fourteenth.  —  The  small  Gothic  arcH  ate 
{Jig.  SI.)  is  of  12  in.  span ;  and  it  carried,  on  the  crovn,  at  e^ 

14lb«  In  this  instance, 
the  straight  line  y  g 
nearly  vanishes.  At 
the  point  If  the  arch 
carried  5  lb. ;  but  it  was 
forced  out  at  d^  on  the 
addition  of  another 
pound.  The  line  h  i 
equals  2|  in.  in  length. 
Having  submitted 
to  experiment  with 
weights  the  several 
preceding  arches,  it 
would  now  be  well  to 
take  into  consideration  the  effects  consequent  on  the  variations 
of  the  straight  lines  /^g  and  h  i,  as  derived  from  the  dotted 
lines  a  Cf  c  bj  a  e^  and  a  I,  in  the  different  preceding  figures. 

Facts  have  shown,  that,  in  proportion  to  the  £ngth  of  the 
straight  lines  fg  and  k  i,  so  has  the  power  of  the  arches  de- 
creased, or  they  are  inversely  to  each  other :  meaning,  that  the 
greater  the  curvature  between  the  two  points  ac^  c  bjO  e,  or  a  If 
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or,  the  less  the  depth  of  the  voussoirs  o  p^  the  less  is  the  strength 
of  the  arch.  Again,  the  arches  have  always  ffiven  way,  and  the 
voussoirs  have  been  forced  outwards,  at  the  midway  point  between 
the  extremes  a  and  c^  a  and  e^  and  a  and  /.  When,  however, 
the  same  dotted  lines  have  fallen  at  a  distance  within  the  vous- 
soirs, as  instanced  in  the  experiments  fifth,  ninth,  and  eleventh, 
the  arch,  or  arches,  have  borne  almost  any  weight.  The  same 
result  has  taken  place  when  the  shallowness  of  the  voussoirs  re- 

Suired  the  aid  of  a  superstructure  of  wooden  bricks  to  cause  the 
otted  lines  to  fall  within  the  voussoirs,  or  above  the  intrados. 
The  conclusion  which  may  be  fairly  drawn  from  these  experi- 
ments and  remarks  is,  that  weight  acts  in  straight  lines,  and  al- 
ways takes  the  nearest  or  most  direct  course  from  itself  or  from 
where  it  is  placed,  to  the  ground  by  which  it  is  ultimately  sup- 
ported, as  in  the  ninth  experiment  {Jig.  26.)«  This  being  the 
case,  the  two  extremes  of  the  curvature  of  every  segment  of  an 
arch  (as  a  c)  {Jig.  21.)9  act  as  levers,  having  as  the  fulcrum  the 
centre  point  of  the  intrados,  which  is  opposite  to  d  between  the 
extremes ;  and  which,  therefore,  is  measured  by  a  line  (as  i  A,  or 
gj)  drawn  from  the  centre  of  motion ;  or  the  fulcrum  i  gy  per- 
pendicular to  the  direction  of  the  line  of  force,  or  weight,  as  at  a 
c,  &c.     (See  Wood's  MechanicSy  articles  81,  82,  and  83.) 

This  force  is  increased  as  i  A,  or  fg^  lengthens ;  and  is  in  pror 
portion  to  the  approximation  of  the  two  extreme  points  a  and  c, 
&c. ;  consequently,  when  an  arch  once  begins  to  give  way,  its 
destruction  becomes  inevitable,  being  expedited  and  made  cerr 
tain  by  the  continued  increasing  length  and  power  of  these  two 
levers  (like  the  handles  of  a  pair  of  pinchers  or  nut-crackers),  of 
half  the  arch,  or  of  the  four  levers,  when  the  whole  arch  is  con- 
sidered. 


Art.  VI.    Design  for  a  Labourer's  Cottage.    By  Edward  Brioden, 
Esq.,  Architect. 

The  proposed  object  of  this  cottage  being  to  form  a  habitation 
for  a  labourer,  all  ornament  of  an  elaborate  or  costly  kind  is  out 
of  character ;  and  the  building  would  hardly,  if  decorated  with 
gewgaws  and  finery,  be  considered  as  indicating,  by  its  adaptation 
to  the  end  in  view,  any  fitness  or  propriety.  Substantial  con- 
venience is  what  should  be  mainly  looked  at  in  these  structures : 
they  should  be  as  commodious  as  the  nature  of  the  case  allows ; 
and  any  little  Comfort  which  the  labourer  might  highly  value^  yet 
which  would  be  of  but  small  cost,  should  never  be  grudged. 

In  this  design,  a  wooden  floor  is  introduced  in  the  living-room 
(instead  of  stone),  as  one  of  the  many  means  of  assisting,  in  some 
degree,  to  render  more  comfortable  the  home,  and  thus  to  add 
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to  the  happiness,  of  some  of  the  lowlier  and  more  neglected  por- 
tions of  human  beings. 

Fig.  S2.  shows  the  ground  plan.     In  this  plan,  a  is  the  porch, 
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with  a  seat  on  each  side,  and  a  window  above  each  seat ;  b  is  the 
kitchen,  or  principaLliving-room,  17ft*  by  12  ft.,  fitted  up  with 
an  oven,  &c.,  and  having  the  closet  c  adjoining  to  it ;  i2  is  the 
back-kitchen  or  washhouse,  1h  ft.  by  8  ft.,  with  a  copper  boiler 
fixed  in  the  corner  adjoining  the  oven  in  the  other  room,  so  that 
the  same  Oue  may  serve  for  both ;  and  e  is  a  lobby  leading  into 
the  yard,  with  an  opening  on  one  side  into  the  privy.  Fig.  S3,  is 
the  chamber  plan ;  f/Bxe  bed-rooms,  the  largest  having  a  dark 
closet  (g).  Fig.  84<.  is  a  section  on  the  line  a  b,  in^.  S2«  In 
this  figure,  h  h  shows  the  ground  line ;  j  is  the  porch  \  k  the 
kitchen ;  /  the  back-kitchen  ;  and  tti,  m  the  two  bed-rooms.  The 
kitchen  floor  is  formed  of  inch*boards  laid  on  sleepers,  2  in.  by 
2  in.,  the  sleepers  being  placed  5  ft.  apart.  The  joists  of  the 
larger  bed-room  are  8  in.  by  2  in.,  placed  on  watl-plates  5  in.  by 
2^  in.  The  joists  of  the  sinaller  bed-room  are  7  in.  by  £  in.,  laid 
on  wall-plates  of  the  same  dimensions.-  The  tie-b«uebs  of  the 
rafters  are  5  in.  by  l^in. ;   the  rafters  are  4  in.  by  f  in. ;  the 
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ridge-plate  is  7  in.  by  1  in.  The  rafters  of  the  porch  are  4  in^ 
square,  and  the  ridge-plate  is  5  in.  by  I  in.  The  lintels  to  the 
windows  are  12  in.  by  4  in. 

Fig.  35.  shows  the  front  elevation,  and^.  86.  the  side  elevation. 
Fig.  37.  is  the  window  of  the  living-room,  drawn  to  a  larger  scale, 
showing  the  labels,  mullions,  &c. ;  and^^-.  38.  is  a  plan  of  the  same 
window.  The  porch  is  made  deep,  and  furnished  with  seats  and 
windows,  in  order  to  serve,  in  some  measure,  for  a  summer  room, 
in  which  the  labourer's  wife  might  sit  at  her  work,  &c. ;  or  the 
labourer  himself  read  in  a  summer's  evening,  after  his  day's  work 
was  done.  Light  is  essential  to  health  and  cleanliness;  and, 
therefore,  the  window  of  the  living-room  is  made  large.  The 
closets  are  important  for  comfort  and  economy ;  .and  the  flues 
are  contrived  so  as  to  lose  as  little  heat  as  possible. 

SPECIFICATION. 
Mason's  Work.  —  The  ground  is  to  be  excavated  to  the 
necessarydepth  for  the  walls,  drains,  cesspool,  &c.;  allowing,  also, 
a  space  under  the  ground-floor  joist  of  12  in.:  the  spaces  round 
the  walls  being  filled  in  and  rammed.  The  whole  of  the  surplus 
matter  is  to  be  carted  away. 
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The  walls  are  to  be  well  and  soundly  built  of  good  flat-bedded 
Penant  stone;  having  bond-stones  introduced  every  5  ft.  apart; 
and  the  quoins  hammer>dressed.  The  external  fronts  are  to  be 
faced  with  hammer-dressed  Penant  stone,  laid  in  courses  not  ex- 
ceeding 6  in.  wide;  and  the  joints  to  be  neatly  pointed  with  smith's 
coal-ash  mortar.  Dry  bricks  are  to  be  introduced  round  the 
ends  of  all  the  joists. 

The  mortar  is  to  be  made  of  well-burnt  stone  lime,  and  clean 
sharp  grit  sand,  or  coal  ashes,  well  mixed  in  proper  proportions, 
and  thoroughly  tempered ;  no  more  mortar  being  made  at  one 
time,  than  will  suffice  for  two  days'  use. 

The  plates,  bonds,  lintels,  &c,  are  all  to  be  bedded  at  their 
respective  levels ;  the  walls  being  leveled  for  the  purpose.  Door 
and  window-frames  are  to  be  bedded,  and  pointed  up  the  reveals* 
Grooves  are  to  be  cut,  and  holes  made,  where  required.  All 
apertures  are  to  have  rough  brick,  or  stone,  arches  turned  over 
them.  Trimmer  arches,  of  4  J  brickwork,  are  to  be  turned  before 
the  fire-places.  Flues  are  to  be  carried  up  12  by  9,  properly  par- 
queted, and  afterwards  cored.  The  plinth  round  the  building 
is  to  be  of  Penant  stone,  scabbled,  and  properly  bonded  to  the 
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walls.     The  dressingSi  or  jambs,  to  the  porch  to  be  of  the  same 
material  and  workmanship.     The  chimney-shafts  are         36 
to  be  finished  in  the  same  manner  as  the  face  of  the 
walls  of  the  buUding.     The  external  quoins  of  the 
windows  and  entrftnce>^oor  are  to  be  splayed,  as 
shown  in^.  S6.,  6  in.  by  6  in. 

The  window-sills,  window  and  door  heads,  and  labels,  aitd 
chimney  caps,  tcTe  to  be  of  Bath  freestone,  properly  "^oil^  and 
cleaned  oiF;  the  door  and  window-heads  being  in  one  stone  each. 
All  the  freestone  to  be  used  is  to  be  protected,  during  tb^  pro- 
gress of  the  faraildtng  by  hoarding,  or  Other  efiectudi  substrtdtes. 

The  scullery,  porch,  and  sheds  on  each  side,  are  to  be  paved 
with  scabbied  Penlaht paring,  laid  in  mortar,  in  a  ^titxtA  manner; 
no  stone  containing  less  than  three  superficial  feet.  The  living- 
room  fire<-pitace  is  to  have  a  Penant  rubbed  chimney-piec^  with 
plain  mantel-piece,  jambs,  coves,  slips,  shelf,  fltc.  complete ;  with 
scabbied  outer  and  inner  hearths. 

An  economical  kitchen-range,  having  a  boiler,  is  to  be  provided, 
and  fixed  in  this  chimney-opening  by  nie  niasoh ;  it  is  to  be  pro- 
perly fixed  with  fire-bricks  and  Stourbridge  burr,  with  ^rdper  Sue 
and  damper.  A  Barnstaple  oven  is  abo  to  be  provided,  and 
fixed  in  this  room,  capdbiie  of  bakii^  S  j[ieel:'s  of  Sower.     It  is  to 
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have  a  fire-place  and  flues  gathered  all  round  it^  and.  issuing  at 
the  top. 

In  the  scullery,  an  iron  boiler  is  to  be  provided  and  fixed,  18  in, 
in  diameter,  with  fire-place,  door,  furnace  bars,  and  flue;  it  is  to 
be  properly  walled  round  with  brickwork ;  and  the  dressings  to 
door  and  ash-pit  are  to  be  of  freestone. 

The  bed^room  chimney-piece  is  to  be  of  freestone,  worked 
plain,  ivith  jambs,  mantel,  slips,  coves,  &c«  complete,  having  hard 
stone  hearths.  The  mason  is  also  to  provide  and  fix  a  20-in* 
low  metal  sham  stove,  complete.  All  the  fire-work,  is  to  be  set 
with  Stourbridge  clay. 

The  steps  at  the  entrances  are  to  be  solid,  square-nosed,  and 
scabbled,  of  Penant  stone.  The  external  door-frames  are  to  be 
provided  with  properly  rebated  hard  stone  plinths.  Drains  are 
to  be  made  to  convey  away  the  waste  and  rain-water,  and  soil  to 
the  cesspool,  formed,  as  shown  in ^.  88.,  9  in.  wide;  the  sides 
being  of  stone  Vailing,  and  the  top  and  bottonvof  ^paving.  The 
privy  is  to  be  trunked  up  with  brickwork,  having.  ss 
an  iron  trap  set  in  cement*  Traps  are  also  to  be  ^^"^1 
introduced  in  the  drains,  where  required.  A  sink  ^^^^K 
stone,  2  tL'  long,  I  ft.  S  in.  wide,  and  6  in.  deep,  ^^ 
is  to  be  fixed  in  the  scullery,  on  a  brick-  stack ;  having  a  propw 
trunk  to  the  drain,  bell-trap,  and  grating.     A  grating,  and,  trofi is 
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to  be  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  scullery ;  and  the  paving  is  to  have 
a  current  towards  it  A  cesspool  is  to  be  built  dry,  and  domed 
over,  10  fL  deep,  and  4  ft.  diameter  in  the  clear;  it  is  to  have  a 
man-hole  at  the  top,  covered  with  a  stout  flag-stone.  Air  grat- 
ings, 4  in.  square,  are  to  be  fixed  in  the  external  walls,  under 
the  wood  floors,  not  more  than  5  ft.  apart.  All  rubbish  is  to  be 
carted  away  by  the  mason. 

Carpenter's  and  Joiner's  Works.  —  All  the  timber  is  to  be 
of  the  best  quality,  and  of  the  description  called  batten ;  it  is  to 
be  sound,  free  from  sap  and  large  and  dead  knots,  and  well  sea- 
soned. The  deals  are  to  be  dry  Christiana  or  Gafielle.  The 
several  scantlings  are  figured  on  the  drawings.  The  joists,  raft* 
ers,  plates,  &c,  are  to  hold  their  full  thickness  when  fixed.  The 
plates  are  to  be  due  square,  and  well  united  at  the  angles ;  they 
are  to  be  in  long  lengths,  and  .properly  scarped  where  required ; 
blocks  are  to  be  worked  in  the  walls  for  fixing  the  joinery^ work. 
The  joists  are  to  be  cogged  down  to  the  plates,  and  well  nailed. 
The  roof  is  to  be  formeil  as  shown :  well  framed,  notched,  cogged 
and  scarped,  and  nailed  where  required.  No  joists,  rafters,  or 
ceiling  joists  are  to  exceed  13  in.  apart  from  centre  to  centre. 
A  row  of  herring-bone  strainers,  as  shown  in^g.  40.,  are  to  be 
fixed  between  the  joists,  over  the  living-room.  The  joists  are  to 
be  properly  trimmed  before  all  fire-places.  Arch  centering  is  to 
40  be  provided  for  the  mason  where  required.  The 
^v^^v^  two  external  doorways  are  to  have  solid  rebated  and 
ft^>l^  chamfered  frames,  S  in.  by  8  in.,  as  shown  in  fig.  41., 
properly  tenanted  into  the  plinths  by  means  of  iron  dugs ;  4^ 
and  well  secured  to  the  masonry  by  arms  and  wedges. 
The  external  doors  are  to  be  formed  of  1^  in.  deal, 
beaded,  ploughed  and  tongued  together,  having  strong 
ledges,  1^  in.  thick,  and  9  in.  wide ;  they  are  to  be  hung  with 
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18 -in.  cross-garnet  hinges ;  and  each  door  is  to  have  two  6-in.  bar- 

)nel-bolts,  and  a  good  8-in.  stock-lock  and  Norfolk  thumb-latch. 

Hie  internal  doors  are  to  be  ledged,  of  1-in.  deal,  ploughed, 

43  tongued,  and  beaded ;  hung  to  l^in.  rebated  Jamb  linings, 

tS  in.  wide,  with  16-in.  cross-garnet  hinges,  as  shown  in 
n  J%-  ^^'  In  ^^^  figure,  a  if  the  wall,  and  b  the  jamb 
lining.  Each  door  is  to  have  a  thumb-latch.  The  window- 
J  openings  are  to  have  solid  frames  and  muUions,  as 
r  shown  in  Jig,  44.,  4  in.  by  3  in.  rebated  and  chamfered, 
firmly  fixed  to  the  stonework.  The  sill  is  to  be  44 
of  English  oak,  properly  sunk  and  weathered.  The  sashes  1 — i 
are  to  be  formed  of  1^-in.  deal,  moulded,  and  hung  to  J  I 
the  frames,  each  by  two  S-in.  butt-hinges.  Each  sash  is  f  j 
to  open,  and  to  have  a  strong  eye  and  hook  to  fasten  it  — 
when  closed,  and  also  a  stayhook  and  staple,  to  keep  it  open 
when  required.  Shutters  are  to  be  fixed  to  all  the  ground-floor 
windows,  formed  of  l^-in.  deal,  clamped,  and  hung  so  as  to 
fall  back  against  the  wall,  by  means  of  a  rule  joint;  they 
are  to  be  hung  with  S-in.  butts,  and  each  is  to  have  a  spring- 
bar  fastening.  The  floor  of  the  living-room  is  to  be  laid  with 
1^-in.  deal;  straight  joints,  and  no  board  exceeding  in  width 
7  in*  The  privy  and  bed-room  floors  are  to  be  of  1-in.  deal. 
Mitred  margins  are  to  be  fixed  round  all  the  hearth-slabs. 
Stafl^beads  are  to  be  fixed  to  all  angles  where  required.  The 
stairs  are  to  be  formed  with  l-in.  treads  and  risers  with  round 
nosings,  supported  on  proper  carriages,  and  having  string-bound 
newels  and  deal  rounded  handrail.  They  are  to  be  enclosed 
up  to  the  ceiling  of  the  chamber  floor  with  braced  boarding, 
1  in.  thick,  properly  ploughed,  tongued,  and  beaded.  The 
doors  in  the  partition  to  be  as  before  described,  but  hung  to  a  rail 
fastened  to  the  partition.  Under  the  stairs,  and  in  the  front  bed- 
room, are  to  be  formed  closets,  having  three  shelves  in  each,  the 
doors  to  which  are  to  be  S  ft.  wide,  having  good  cupboard  locks. 
Inch  torus  skirting,  7  in.  high,  is  to  be  &ced  to  all  the  boarded 
apartments ;  and  1-in.  window-boards  are  to  be  fixed  to  the  win- 
dows on  bearers.  Seats  are  to  be  fixed  in  the  porch,  as  shown, 
rounded  on  the  edges,  having  strong  uprights  underneath,  formed 
of  2-in.  deal.  Inch  pipe-casing  to  be  provided  where  required* 
A  dresser  is  to  be  fixed  in  the  living-room,  5  ft.  long,  extending 
the  height  of  the  room.  It  is  to  have  a  2-in.  dresser-top,  1  ftl 
6  iii.  wide,  with  3  drawers  under,  6  in.  deep ;  and  over  the  top 
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shelves  are  to  be  fixed,  9  in.  wide,  and  1  ft.  6  in.  apart,  properly 
beaded.  The  cheeks  are  to  be  1^  in.  thick.  The  privy  is  to  be 
fitted  up  with  l-in.  movable  seat  and  riser;  a  proper  hole  to  be  cut, 
with  turned  cover,  &c.  A  curb,  and  a  f-in.  cover'to  the  boiler, 
with  a  strong  handle,  ^re  to  be  provided,  and  the  former  fixed. 
Screws  are  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  putting^  on  all  the  locks, 
bolts,  binges,  and  other  ironmongery. 

Plumbbr's  Work. — The  valleys  are  to  be  laid  with  6-lb. 
cast  lead,  18  in.  wide.  Cast-iron  shoots  are  to  be  fixed  to  the 
eaves,  S  in,  wide ;  and  three  3-in.  pipes,  to  convey  the  rain-water 
into  the  drains.  The  whole  is  to  be  properly  and  securely 
fixed.  • 

TiLER*s  Work. —  The  roo&  are  to  be  covered  with  good 
picked  stone  tiles,  laid  on  strong  heart  red  deal  battens,  and 
they  are  to  be  well  and  properly  pointed.  The  ridge  is  to  be 
covered  with  a  freestone  creese. 

Plasterer's  Work..— The  whole  of  the  walls  of  (he  several 
apartments  are  to  be  plastered  with  a  good  coat  of  hair  mortar, 
and  set  with  fine  stuff.  The  ceilings  to  be  lathed,  rendered, 
and  set  The  eaves  to  be  plastered  where  necessary.  The 
whole  of  the  interior  is  to  have  two  coats  of  white  lime*  Ce- 
ment skirtings,  5  in.  high,  to  be  run  in  all  those  apartments- 
which  are  to  be  paved. 

Glazier's  Work.  ^-  The  sashes  are  to  be  glazed  with  second 
Nailsea  crown  glass,  well  puttied  and  secured. 

Painter's  Work.  —  The  whole  of  the  wood  and  ironwork 
usnally  painted  is  to  have  fdur  coats  of  oil,  and  the  best  white  lead, 
and  to  be  finished  in  plain  colours. 


Art.  VIL    H<m  to  cure  a  Smoky  Chimney.    By  Wm.  Kendall, 

Esq. 

How  to  cure  a  smoky  chimney,  being  a  question  of  so 
much  importance,  I  presume  any  hint  to  forward  the  complex 
tion  of  so  desirable  an  object  will  be  acceptable  to  the  readers 
of  your  Magazine.  I  accordingly  send  you  the  accompa^ 
tiying  sketeh  {J^.  45.  and  46.)  of  a  chhnney  which  I  saw  at 
Pool  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Bagot,  in  Denbighshire,  some 
time  ago.  A  reference  to  the  section  {Jig.  45.)  will  at  once  ex- 
plain the  principle  upon  whieh  it  is  intended  to  act:  a  is  the 
flue;  and  6,  c,  and  d  are  apertures  left  for  the  escape  of  both 
wind  and  smoke ;  as  when  the  wind  blows  from  either  side^  or 
directly  downwards,  it  will,  it>  is  presumed,  escape  firom  the  op- 
pc»ite  aperture,  and  leave  the  third  aperture  for  the  escape  of 
smoke.  Fig.  46.  is  an  elevation  of  the  chimney,  showing  the 
aperture  at  d.     When  I  left  Pool  Park,  these  chimney-tops  had 
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not  been  fixed ;  and  I  have  not  since  heard  how  they  succeeded. 
They  were  of  cast  iron ;  but  they  are  so  simple  in  construction, 
that  they  might  be  made  either  of  artificial  stone,  or  Parker's 
cement,  and  formed  to  suit  any  architectural  design. 
KineUmj  Warwickshire^  Dec.  7.  1835. 


BEVISW8. 

ART.r  I.  An  Historical  Essay  on  Architecture.  By  the  late  Thomas 
Hope.  Illustrated  from  drawings  made  by  nim  in  Italy  and 
Germany.     Royal  8vo,  2d  edition.    London,  1835. 

{Continued fiom  p.  88.) 
Chap.  xv.  Destruction  of  Pagati  Works  of  Artj  which  took 
place  in  the  Early  Days  of  Christianity^  and  Pr(^'ess  of  the  Use 
of  Mosaic  and  other  gaudy  Decorations.  When  the  Romans 
conquered  Greece,  only  a  few  of  the  principal  works  of  art, 
which  were  too  ponderous  to  be  removed,  were  left  in  their 
appropriate  situations.  Thousands  of  articles  were  carried  to 
Rome,  and  thousands  of  statues,  groups,  quadrigas,  and  other 
articles  of  brass,  not  belonging  positively  to  the  altar  or  to  the 
temple,  were  melted  down,  and  converted  into  gold,  by  the 
tyrant  Maximinian ;  and  this  work  of  destruction  was  completed, 
when  Theodosius,  by  edict,  ordered  Pagan  temples  to  be  pulled 
down,  and  Pagan  deities  to  be  hurled  from  their  pedestals. 

**  The  Pagans  had  fallen  into  an  excessive  fondness  for  the  pleasures  of  the 
present  life,  from  their  uncertainty  of  a  future  existence.  To  the  first  Chris- 
tians, the  certainty  of  that  which  the  Pagans  grieved  to  doubt,  coming  with 
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all  the  forcible  impression  of  a  new  discovery,  had  given  too  great  a  contempt 
for  these  pleasures ;  innocent  when  enjoyed  in  moderation,  and  which,  as 
bestowed  by  Providence,  and  by  Providence  intended  for  man's  solace,  should, 
insteEul  of  being  spurned,  be  received  with  gratitude.  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
Tertullian,  and  all  the  first  writers  of  Christianity,  described  the  holy  horror 
with  which  the  first  Christians  abstained  from  hot  baths,  delicate  food,  musical 
instruments,  elegant  altars  and  furniture,  and  whatever  else  could  gratify  the 
senses :  and  this  the  more,  from  the  Html  acceptation  of  those  words  of  our 
Saviour,  by  which  he  seemed  to  announce  the  aestruction  of  the  world  as  at 
hand.  Thence  they  onlv  sought  to  deserve  the  rewards,  and  to  avoid  the 
punishments,  considered  as  impending,  by  the  constant  mortification  of  the 
senses ;  and  would' have  tbougtit  their  time  wholly  wasted  upon  works  of  art, 
so  soon  to  be  involved  in  the  universal  wreck. 

**  Kor  were,  during  a  certain  period,  the  labours  of  the  pencil  and  the 
chisel  more  in  request  for  religious  than  for  ornamental  purposes.  In  the 
first  church,  chioly  composed  of  Jews  and  Gnostics,  images  were  held  in 
abhorrence :  and  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  when 
a  greater  proportion  of  idolaters  of  Greece  and  Rome  embraced  the  Christian 
fittth,  that  they  begsok  to  feel  the  want  of  those  more  sensible  embodyings  of 
the  objects  of  their  worship,  to  which  thev  had  been  accustomed ;  and  that 
ima^  arose,  wrought  first  by  the  pendl,  and  next  in  relief.  About  that 
period,  indeed,  a  likeness  of  our  Saviour,  supposed  to  be  miraculous,  led  the 
way  to  others  confessedly  produced  by  human  hands." 
(To  be  continued.) 


Art.  IL    Literary  Kqtices. 

A  Practical  View  of  the  Improvemenis  ejected  in  the  Warmiiig  and  VentUa-^ 
Htm  of  Buildingt,  by  the  Introduction  of  the  System  of  Warm-water  Circtdation 
through  I4n,  Tubet,  invented  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Perkins,  is  preparing  for  imme- 
dnte  publication. — The  work  will  contain  ten  zinc  plates,  consisting  of  [Jans 
and  sections  of  some  of  the  numerous  public  and  private  buildings  warmed 
on  this  system ;  showing,  minutely,  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the 
different  fiimaces,  tubes,  &c.;  also,  methods  of  effecting,  by  a  simple  ar- 
rangement of  the  tubes,  the  perfect  ventilation  of  public  and  private  build* 
inca,  more  particularly  the  latter,  in  which  they  may  be  introduced.  By 
dbwAes  James  Richardson,  Architect. 

Detignsfor  the  proposed  New  Houses  of  ParUament^  consisting  of  four  plans, 
four  geometrical  elevations,  one  longitudinal  and  two  transverse  sections,  with 
two  perspective  views ;  reduced  to  naif  the  size  of  the  originals,  submitted  to 
Che  Committee  of  Taste,  December  1.  1835 ;  designed  and  drawn  on  stone,  by 
Peter  Thompson,  carpenter  and  builder ;  is  announced  for  publication. 


.  KISOBIiliAlfBOVS    IBITSIiLIOBNOB. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

Filters  for  purifying  Water  have  lately  been  much  improved  by  Mr.  Paine, 

$  lumber  and  gmzier,  Islington ;  they  are  of  different  sizes,  according  to  the 
uantity  of  water  required.  The  price  of  a  moderate-sized  one,  supplying 
between  70  and  80  callous  per  day,  would  be  21.  lOs.  The  stone  used  is  of  a 
particular  kind,  and  so  porous  as  to  admit  of  the  water  soaking  through  it, 
and  leaving  its  impurities  behind.  —  T^^^     Wilmington  Square, 

Slate  is  becoming  daily  more  extensively  into  use :  it  is  being  employed  for 
paving  the  area  in  front  of  the  New  National  Gallery,  and  also  for  churchyard 
memorials,  instead  of  stone.  It  appears,  from  a  paper  read  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  members  of  the  Architectural  Society,  that  a  slab  of  Welch  slate,  1  in. 
in  thickness,  is  equal  in  strength  to  a  piece  of  Yorkshire  stone  of  6  in.,  or  of 
C^Hthness,  or  Valencia,  stone  of  2  in.,  in  thickness. "-  Id. 
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Art.  II.     Domestic  Notices, 
ENGLAND. 

IssTiTi  TSofBrUuh  Architects, — At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  February  15., 
P.  Papwortb,  Esq.  in  the  chair,  various  presents  from  foreign  societies  and 
odiers  were  laid  on  the  table.  •  The  Secretary,  Mr.  Donaldson,  read  a  paper, 
by  Mr.  (xregory  of  Woolwich,  on  the  slate  quarries  of  Wales,  and  one  from 
Mr.  Jenkins  on  the  same  subject.  C.  Fowler,  Esq.,  then  explained  the  con« 
atruction  of  the  roof  used  by  hun  to  cover  the  Hungerford  Fish-market, 
idiich  is  entirely  of  metal ;  the  framing  being  of  cast  iron,  and  the  covering  of 
line ;  between  which,  in  order  to  prevent  gialvaiiic  action,  there  are  several 
coatings  of  tar.  The  cost  of  this  roof  was  706/.  A  letter  was  read  from  M. 
Vandayer,a  member  of  the  French  Institute,  by  which  it  appeared  that  a  com- 
petition among  the  architects  of  Paris,  siinilar,  except  in  the  amount  of  the 
nrizes,  to  that  which  has  just  taken  place  in  England  respecting  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament,  has  lately  occurred  in  France.  -  The  occasion  was  a 
monument  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  distinguished  General  Foy,  for 
which  purpose  a  million  of  francs  was  subscribed  in  a  remarkably  short  period. 
The  way  in  which  a  decision  was  made,  is  as  follows.  The  drawings  and 
models  were  first  publicly  exhibited  for  a  week,  and  criticisms  were  eagerly 
sought  from  the  public  journals ;  the  names  of  the  candidates,  meanwhile^  being 
sedulously  concealed.  A  commission  was  then  appointed,  condsting  of 
architects,  painters,  &c.,  members  of  the  Academy  ;  afterwards,  a  second,  of 
artists,  not  members  of  the  Academy ;  and,  ultimately,  a  selection  was  made 
fix>m  military  men,  high  in  esteem.  These  last,  however,  honourably  de- 
clining to  vote  upon  a  subject  they  had  not  studied,  the  choice  was  left  to  the 
first  two  bodies;  who,  having  the  public  opinion  to  assist  their  judgment, 
roeedilv  came  to  a  decision,  with  which  nearly  every  body  appears  satisfied. 
One  advanta^  of  this  plan  is,  to  neutralise  the  effect  of  competing  architects 
showing  thev  designs,  before  sending  them  in,  to  numerous  fiiends,  which^ 
thou^  all  perfectly  fair;  yet,  as  these  friends  may  sometimes  be  among  the 
judges  themselves,  or  have  firiends  among  the  judges,  enables  the  jud^  to 
recognise  the  plans  of  individuals,  and,  of  course,  to  incur  the  hazard  of  being 
more  or  less  prejudiced.  In  short,  all  competition  whatever  ought  to  be  made 
in  public ;  and  the  criticisms  of  the  public  journals,  and  of  every  one  capable  of 
forming  an  opinion,  ought  to  be  courted.  Even  when  a  church,  a  worLhouse, 
an  almshouse,  or  any  public  building  whatever,  is  to  be  erected,  this  ought  to 
be  the  case ;  and  the  present  seems  to  be  a  very  suitable  time  for  architects  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  public  in  this  matter,  and  to  destroy  for  ever  that 
system  of  privacy  and  favouritism,  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  m  this  country, 
to  the  great  discouragement  of  all  men  who  depended  for  advancement  in  the 
world  on  merit  alone. 

ArckUectwral  Society,  —  The  monthly  evening  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  January  12.  A  number  of  interesting  works  of  art  were  laid  on  the 
tables;  and,  amongst  others,  Mr.  Hakewill's  Sketches,  illustrative  of  his  Tour 
in  Italy.  These  drawings  excited  considerable  interest ;  for  several  of  them 
were  of  scenes  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  and  were  executed  with  great  taste. 
There  were  also  some  highly-finished  architectural  drawings  of  churches,  and 
other  buildings  intended  for  religious  purposes,  in  the  south  of  Germany. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  W.  B.  Oarke,Esq.,  the  President  of  the  Society. 
Mr.  J.  Blyth  read  a  paper  on  the  duties,  difficulties,  and  responsibilities  of  tlie 
architectural  profession ;  in  which  he  dwelt  on  the  difficulties  an  architect  has 
to  contend  with  in  providing  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  having  various 
kinds  of  wants ;  and  compluned  that  great  injustice  was  oflen  done,  on  this 
account,  to  professional  men.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  the  Chairman 
announced  that  a  number  of  presents  had  been  made  to  the  Society  since  the 
last  meeting;  and,  amongst  others,  some  designs  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
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in  the  years  1737  and  1799,  from  Sir  J.  Soane ;  three  enj^vings  of  Peter- 
borough Cathedral,  from  G.  Moore,  Esq. ;  and  the  plan,  section,  and  elevation 
of  Waterloo  Bridge,  from  H.  W.  Ilasley,  Esq.  —  M.  C. 

Sodeiy  of  Arts,  —  At  the  evening  meeting  on  January  12.,  Mr._  Brunei 
delivered  a  lecture  on  his  new  mode  of  buildine  arches  without  centring.  In 
proof  of  the  perfect  nature  of  the  principle,  lie  stated  that  the  arches  con- 
structed under  the  Thames  Tunnel  had  stood  unimpaired ;  whilst,  by  the 
immense  pressure  of  the  water,  the  iron  shield  had  been  torn  as  if  by  the  force 
of  gunpowder.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  Mr.  Ainger  made  some 
observations  on  his  new  mode  of  ventilating  buildings,  and  particularly  as 
applicable  to  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  which  he  illustrated  by  a  prac- 
XvcbX  model.  Instead  of  the  ordinarj'  mode  of  admitting  the  current  of  air 
fh>m  below,  in  bis  plan  it  is  admitted  from  above ;  in  its  descent,  causing  the 
air,  which  has  been  contaminated  by  respiration,  and  which,  conseauently, 
contains  large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  and  other  mephitic  gases,  to  flow  out 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  room.  ^^  M,  C, 

FaiHng  of  a  Funnel  Chimney  at  RotherJMe.  —  On  the  29th  of  January  last, 
after  a  stormy  night,  a  lofty  chimney,  which  had  been  erected  on  the  pre- 
mises of  Messrs.  Christmas  and  Hart,  cement  manufacturers,  and  finished 
only  two  days  before,  fell  with  tremendous  force,  crushing  the  roof  of  one 
of  the  acyoining  houses,  and  burying  several  of  the  labourers  in  the  nuns. 
The  chimney  was  built  by  Mr.  Brigg,  a  builder  whose  experience  and  ability 
are  held  in  general  repute  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  exact  height  of  the 
chimney  was  72  ft.  3  m. ;  and  the  foundation  was  built  upon  a  base  of  con- 
crete, covered  by  a  flaestone  6  ft.  square,  and  about  4  in.  in  thickness.  In 
the  opinion  of  those  who  have  viewed  the  ruins,  it  is  considered  that  the  soil 
was  unfit  to  bear  so  weighty  a  superstructure ;  being  itself,  naturally,  of  a 
•oft  description,  and  rendered  further  insecure  by  the  intersection,  in  many 
adjacent  parts,  of  wide  drains,  or  common  sewers.  It  is  further  alleged,  that 
the  base  itself  was  not  sufficiently  broad;  as  the  top  of  the  chimney  was  4  ft 
in  circumference,  and,  of  course,  tapered  onlv  2  ft.  from  its  base  to  its  mouth. 
Those  who  witnessed  the  fall  of  the  lofty  column  say,  that  it  swaged  over, 
in  one  complete  mass,  from  the  base  to  the  apex ;  increasinj;  in  its  fearful 
velocity  as  it  descended,  but  remaining  wholly  unbroken  till  it  was  snapped 
asunder  by  the  concussion  with  the  roof  of  the  house.  In  the  language  of 
an  intelligent  person  who  witnessed  the  calamity,  the  chimney  fell  IHce  a  lofty 
pine  tree  suddenly  uplifted  by  an  earthquake.  The  flagstone  on  which  the 
ibundation  was  built  was  tilted  up  on  its  end  nearly  perpendicularly ;  a  cir- 
cumstance that  seems  strongly  to  show  that  the  soilhad  not  sufficient  solidity 
lor  so  high  and  weighty  a  structure. 

In  the  evidence  given  at  the  coroner's  inquest  on  the  body  of  a  labourer 
who  was  killed  by  this  accident,  one  of  the  witnesses  save  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  Concrete  on  which  the  flagstone  was  lud  had  been  prevented  from 
setting  properly  by  the  frost ;  while  others  attributed  the  accident  to  an  ex- 
eavatxon  wnich  had  been  made  at  the  bsise  of  the  chimney  to  carry  off  the 
waste :  but  all  agreed  as  to  the  narrowness  of  the  base,  and  the  unsoundness 
of  the  ground.  The  circumstance  ought  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  builders, 
and  others,  not  to  trust  too  much  either  to  the  compactness  of  the  building, 
or  the  foundation  of  concrete;  for,  in  this  case,  the  compactness  of  the 
building,  and  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship,  were  evinced  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  chimney  held  together  in  one  mass  till  it  struck  the  house ; 
and  it  was  proved  in  evidence,  that  the  depth  of  the  concrete  was  greater 
than  on  orainary  occasions.  The  number  of  funnel  chimneys  now  erecting  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  generally  in  crowded  manufacturiuff  towns,  and 
the  fearful  consequences  that  must  follow  the  fall  of  any  one  of  uiem,  render 
this  a  subject  of  the  deepest  importance.  —  J.  A,  D,    London^  Feb.  1836. 

Bw^emBham  Paiace,  ^-  The  following  account  of  the  present  state  of  the 
interior  of  Buckingham  Palace  is  abridged  firom  the  Morning  Chrtmicle ;  — 
**  The  entrance-hall  is  ascended  by  a  flight  of  steps  open  on  steps  from 
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either  of  three  sides,  at  the  top  of  which  are  numerous  marble  pillars  of  the 
CorinthiaD  order,  the  caps  of  which  are  or-moulu  chased  in  the  highest  per« 
fbction.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance-hall  is  a  sculptured  chimneypiece  of 
statuary  marble,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  is  to  be 
placed  a  large  clock.  Opposite  to  the  front  door,  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  is 
the  sculpture-gallery,  which  has  been  considerably  improved  by  the  present 
architect,  Mr.  Blore,  by  the  introduction  of  more  light.  This-  floor,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  entrance-hall,  is  inUid  Mrith  variegated  marble. 

**  From  the  centre  of  the  gallery,  and  opposite  to  the  entrance-door,  is  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  libraries,  a  suite  of  rooms  right  and  left ;  the  first 
library  consisting  of  a  large  bay-window,  whicb  faces  the  grand  terrace  at  the 
back  of  the  buildins  leamng  to  the  pleasure-grounds.  Great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  terrace  by  the  introduction  of  abundance  of  light  to 
the  lower  offices,  which  were  previously  almost  in  darkness.  This  room  and 
the  adjoining  one  are  fitted  up  with  white  and  gold  bookcases,  the  doors  of 
brass,  with  trellis  panels ;  the  chimneypieces  of  massive  Vienna  marble,  above 
which  are  glasses  m  carved  and  gilt  frames,  of  plain  desipn,  but  well  adapted 
to  the  rooms,  wluch  are  furnished  with  large  and  small  chairs,  tables,  sofas,  &c. 
At  the  extreme  end  of  the  libraries  to  the  left  is  the  private  dining-room ;  the 
walls  are  painted  a  pale  green  colour;  at  each  end  are  massive  marble 
columns ;  and  the  ceiling  is  panelled  on  a  large  scale.  The  three  windows 
facing  the  entrance  are  hung  with  fine  crimson  cloth  curtains,  with  deep  silk 
fringe,  supported  by  brass  poles.  The  dining-tables  are  extensive,  and  of 
beautifully  figured  mahogany,  with  mahogany  chairs,  stuffed  backs,  and  seats 
of  morocco.  The  four  side-tables  are  on  beautifully  carved  legs ;  the  chimney- 
piece  of  Sienna  marble ;  and  the  srates  correspond  with  those  in  the  library, 
which  are  most  tastefially  executed.  Next  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  libraries 
to  the  right,  is  a  smidl  ante-room,  with  one  window,  the  fittings  and  furniture 
to  correspond  with  the  libraries.  Next  to  this  is  the  Queen's  sitting-room, 
the  cornice  of  which  is  a  handsome  design,  consbting  of  foliage  and  flowers  in 
bold  relief;  the  wall  covered  with  superb  India  paper,  with  gilt  bamboo  mould- 
ings, executed  by  Messrs.  Robson  and  Co. ;  the  chunneypiece  of  statuary 
marble,  richly  sculptured;  the  srate  and  fender  of  modem  and  clasucal  design ; 
and  beautifuUy  finished  large  chimney-glass,  with  carved  and  gilt  frames.  The 
two  windows  have  figured  silk  curtains  and  draperies,  with  white  and  gold 
carved  cornices.  The  chairs  and  sofas  are  richly  carved  and  gilt,  and  covered 
with  silk  needlework,  which  was  executed  by  the  late  Duchess  of  York.  On 
each  ffide  of  the  fireplace  are  placed  two  bookcases  of  ebony  and  buhl,  enriched 
with  or-moulu  ornaments. 

^  The  decorations  of  the  Queen's  waiting-room  correspond  with  those  of 
the  last ;  but  the  fiirniture  is  more  simple :  wis  opens  on  the  Queen's  private 
staircase.  All  the  doors  of  these  rooms  are  of  fine  Spanish  mahogany,  and 
specunens  of  the  best  workmanship :  the  floors  are  of  oak.  Leaving  the 
centre  part  of  the  building,  and  passing  the  bath,  the  next  apartment  is  a  spa- 
cious sittine-room,with  two  windows  magnificently  hune  witfk  crimson  curtains 
and  draperies,  and  ornamented  with  rich  carved  and  gilt  cornices,  and  a 
chimney-glaBs,  with  carved  and  gilt  frame,  and  modern  and  neat  furniture. 
Beyond  this  is  the  Queen's  private  entrance,  which  is  a  handsome  specimen 
of  architecture  of  a  semicircular  form,  entirely  composed  of  marble :  next  to 
which  are  a  small  waiting-room  and  sitting-room,  neatly  furnished,  and  a  suite 
of  bed  and  dressing-rooms,  fitted  up  in  good  taste. 

^  On  the  left  of  the  entrance-hall  is  a  grand  staircase,  which  is  composed  of 
statuary  marble,  fi^m  the  first  landing,  branching  ri^ht  and  left,  and  reaching 
the  state  apartments.  The  railing  of  this  staircase  is  of  a  most  chaste  design 
of  scroll  foliage,  executed  in  mosaic  gold  by  Mr.  Deville,  with  massive  ma- 
hogany handrails.  The  four  comers  of  the  staircase  are  prepared  to  receive 
statues,  above  which  is  a  frieze,  consisting  of  figures  in  bold  relief,  the  whole 
of  which  is  lit  by  an  extensive  dome  of  richly  cut  glass  of  grand  deskn  of 
figures  and  foliage.    From  the  centre  is  suspended  a  richly  gilt  chandelier. 
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From  this  you  enter  the  grand  room,  which  is  small,  but  magnificent,  the  floor 
composed  of  East  India  satinwood,  lit  from  the  top  with  cut  glass  of  rich  de- 
sign. You  then  enter  the  saloon,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  greeo 
suk  tabinet,  interspersed  with  richly  ornamented  pilasters;  the  window* 
curtains  of  green  and  gold  figured  silk,  with  drapery  and  rich  bullion  fringe 
with  carved  and  gilt  cornices;  the  two  chimneypieces  of  statuary  marble,  with 
female  figures,  terminating  in  foUage.  In  the  centre  of  the  frieae  is  a  crown 
surmounted  with  a  wreath.  The  grates  and  fenders,  which  are  of  superior 
manufacture,  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Jeakes ;  the  chimney-glasses  are  of  very 
lai^ee  dimensions,  witn  very  massive  carved  and  gilt  frames ;  the  chairs  and 
so&s  are  richly  carved  and  gilt,  and  covered  to  correspond  with  the  curtuns ; 
the  tables  are  of  ebony  and  gold,  of  new  design,  and  beautifully  finished.  At 
each  end  of  the  room  are  two  magnificent  ebony  cabinets,  inlaid  with  precious 
stones,  originally  belonging  to  Carlton  House.  The  ceiling  of  this  room  is 
ornamented  in  white  and  gold,  from  which  are  suspended  three  most  costiv 
lustres.  The  floor  of  the  balcony,  upon  which  the  windows  open,  and  which 
command  a  fine  prospect  through  the  triumphal  arch  down  the  avenue  of  trees 
in  the  park,  is  or  marble,  nearly  40  fb.  square ;  but  the  l^t  of  the  room  is  very 
much  obstructed  by  the  great  projection  of  the  portico.  The  next  room  » 
the  throne-room,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  of  the  richest  description ;  the  cove  is 
ornamented  with  shields,  representiiic  the  quarters  of  the  British  arms,  em- 
blazoned. The  frieze  is  composed  of  various  subjects  from  English  history  in 
bold  relief.  The  entrance  to  the  recess  intended  for  the  throne  consists  of  rich 
pilasters,  supporting  massive  trusses,  fit>m  the  foliage  of  which  start  out  female 
figures  of  exquisite  design,  supporting  wreaths  bearing  a  medallion,  with  the 
initials  of  George  IV.  The  walls  are  covered  with  crimson  silk  tabinet, 
divided  into  compartments  by  richly  ornamented  pilasters,  the  whole  of  which, 
as  well  as  the  ceiling,  is  richly  gilt.  The  doorway  leading  to  the  saloon  is  com- 
posed of  statuary  marble,  of  massive  des^,  with  ornamented  cornice,  bearing 
the  bust  of  his  present  Majesty,  and  enriched  with  various  trophies.  The  two 
chimneypieces  are  of  statuary  marble,  the  pilasters  of  which  are  beautifiiQy 
sculptured  in  warlike  trophies  and  firieze,  representing  two  figures  of  Fame. 
The  grates  are  enriched  with  fire-dogs,  representinff  drains  of  magnificent 
design  and  exquisite  workmanship,  and  fenders  and  fire-irons  to  correspond. 
The  chimney-glasses  are  of  a  lai^  size,  in  massive  carved  and  gilt  frames,  the 
centres  of  the  fitunes  of  which  represent  a  shield  supporting  a  crown,  lliese 
frames  are  a  very  fine  specimen  of  modem  art.  The  window  cornices,  which 
are  carved  and  gilt,  correspond  with  the  glass  frames;  the  curtains  and 
draperies  are  of  crimson  silk  velvet,  English  manufacture,  lined  with  gold  ulk 
gimp,  and  deep  fringe ;  the  chairs,  which  are  beautifully  carved  and  ^t,  are 
covered  with  crimson ;  the  sofas,  which  are  also  carved  and  gilt,  are  likewiBe 
covered  with  crimson  velvet.  In  the  rear,  intended  for  the  throne,  is  placed  a 
splendid  buhl  cabinet,  inlaid  with  precious  stones  of  large  dimensions,  supported 
by  carved  figures  standing  on  a  rich  buhl  plinth.  The  furniture  m  this 
room  '\s  chiCTy  of  rich  buhl-woric.  Opposite  the  windows,  are  two  pair 
of  folding  doors  leading  to  the  picture^lery,  which  is  about  1 90  ft.  to 
length,  and  about  40 fr.  wide,  lit  from  the  top  with  cut  class;  the  walls  are 
covered  with  drab  flock  paper ;  the  doorways  leading  to  the  adjoinmg  rooms 
are  of  massive  and  superior  design,  executed  in  mari)le,  enridied  with  foliage 
vases,  &c.  There  are  five  chimneypieces  of  statuary  marble,  supported  &r 
figures  emblematical  of  the  fine  arts ;  the  floor  is  of  oak,  ingeniously  laid, 
representing  various  figures.  This  gallery  is  considered  to  be  the  finest  m 
Europe. 

"  From  the  centre  of  the  gallery  a  door  opens  into  the  bay-window  drawing- 
room,  occnipving  the  centre  of  the  building  back  and  front,  and  directly  over 
the  bay-window  library.  It  has  a  splendid  dome,  and  a  ceiling  divided  into 
lozenge  panels,  formed  by  circular  lines,  radiated  fi>Dm  the  centre,  and  which  are 
enriched  with  the  rose,  thistle,  and  shamrock.  At  the  four  comers  are  the 
British  arms  emblazoned.    At  three  sides  of  the  room,  above  the  cornice,  are 
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croups  of  figures,  eariched  with  foliage  in  very  high  relief;  the  cornice,  which 
IB  porticuui'ly  gorgeous,  is  supported  by  lapis  lazuli  columns  with  |ilt 
Corinthian  imitation  caps.  On  each  side  of  the  room  are  two  recesses,  with 
semicircular  tops,  the  backs  of  which  are  composed  of  looking-glass,  round 
which  is  a  light  gold  ornament.  The  two  chimney-glasses  are  made  to  cor- 
respond ;  the  chimneypieces  are  statuary  marble,  supported  by  sculptured  female 
figures,  from  which  is  suspended  a  rich  drapery.  The  firieze  is  decorated  with 
shells  and  other  ornaments ;  round  the  top  of  the  shelf  is  a  rich  or-moulu 
gallery;  theerates,  fire-irons,  and  fenders  are  of  rich  design,  executed  in 
|K>lished  steel,  and  covered  with  gilt  ornaments.  The  carved  and  gilt  semi- 
<»rcular  cornices  for  the  GiYe  windows  correspond  with  the  tops  of  the  elasses  ; 
the  curtains  and  draperies  are  of  crimson  silk  velvet,  trimmed  with  gold- 
coloured  silk  gimp  and  fringe:  in  the  centre  of  the  ba^-window  stands  a 
magnificent  table,  manufactured  of  china,  on  the  top  of  which  are  represented 
the  heads  of  the  Csesars,  and  various  subjects  relative  to  their  history,  formerly 
the  property  of  Napoleon ;  on  each  side  carved  and  gilt  tripods  and  candelabra 
stand.  In  each  recess  are  carved  and  gilt  sofas,  covered  with  crimson  silk 
daraask,  and  chairs  to  correspond.  In  the  centre  of  thb  room  is  an  Amboyna 
and  eold  loo-table  of  beautiful  design  and  exquisite  workmanship ;  and  there 
are  tnrough  the  room  smaller  tables  to  correspond.  The  floor  is  composed  of 
various  inlaid  fancy  woods.  From  the  centre  of  the  dome  is  suspended  a 
magnificent  lustre.  To  the  lefl  of  this  is  the  south  drawingroom,  tne  ceiling 
of  which  is  divided  into  compartments  variously  enriched ;  from  this  ceiling 
are  suspended  four  magnificent  lustres ;  at  each  end,  above  the  cornice,  are 
emblematical  subjects  beautifully  sculptured,  enriched  with  folii^ ;  the  cornice 
is  gilt,  as  well  as  the  ceiling,  and  is  supported  by  numerous  columns  of  large 
dimensions,  with  gilt  CorinUiian  capitals ;  the  walls  are  covered  with  rich  gold 
and  white  silk  damask,  with  carved  and  gilt  border  mouldmgs.  Chimneypieces 
of  statuary  marble,  beautifully  enriched  with  folii^e;  on  the  top  a  large 
cbimney-giass,  with  massive  carved  and  gilt  frame.  The  window  cornices  are 
made  to  correspond  with  the  curtains  and  draperies  of  gold-coloured  silk 
damask ;  the  draperies  are  of  an  entirely  new  and  tasteful  design.  Stoves, 
fire-irons,  and  fenders,  furnished  of  a  superior  description.  Very  massive 
commodes,  enriched  with  or-moulu  bubl  cabinets,  fill  the  various  recesses ;  the 
richly  carved  and  gilt  sofas  and  chairs  are  covered  to  correspond  with  the  cur- 
tains ;  the  loo  and  other  tables  exhibit  the  finest  specimens  of  Amboyna  wood, 
with  carved  and  gilt  pillars  and  feet;  tripod  and  other  stands,  carved  and  gilt, 
are  placed  in  various  parts  of  the  room.  Next  is  the  state  dining-room,  of 
very  extensive  dimensions ;  the  ceiling  richly  ornamented  in  three  compart- 
ments, from  which  hang  three  massive  lustres ;  the  walls  are  covered  with 
brown  and  white  figur^  silk  damask ;  at  the  south  end  is  a  deep  recess,  in 
which  is  fixed  a  handsome  mahogany  sideboard,  nearly  20  ft.  in  length,  sup- 
ported on  four  beautifully  carved  and  bronzed  sphynxes  of  exquisite  workman* 
ship ;  undoneath  are  two  mahogany  cellarets ;  the  opening  of  the  recess  is 
enriched  with  Sienna  marble  pilasters  and  statuary  marble  caps  and  bases. 
There  are  two  statuar^r  marble  chimneypieces ;  frieze  enriched  with  rose,  thistle, 
and  shamrock ;  the  pilasters  having  deep  panels,  filled  with  bold  sculptured 
emblematical  figures ;  the  grates,  fire-irons,  and  fenders  of  suitable  desicn. 
The  door  architraves  are  of  statuary  marble,  with  sunk  panels  filled  with 
or-moulu,  oak  leaves,  and  acorns,  the  doors  of  which  are  of  the  finest  Spanish 
mahogany,  enriched  with  mosaic  gold  ornaments  and  mouldings,  consisting  of 
one  principal  panel  of  looking^lass,  above  which  is  an  elaborately  enriched 
pane^  the  centre  of  it  roiresenOng  a  crown ;  the  whole  of  the"  doors  of  the 
state  apartments  are  of  the  same  rich  design,  and  beautifully  manufactured ;. 
the  sashes  and  window-shuttm  are  of  fine  mahogany,  enriched  with  mosaic 
gold  mouldings;  the  window  cornices,  which  are  beautifully  carved  and  gilt, 
are  of  an  entirely  new  and  grand  design ;  the  curtains  and  draperies  are  of 
rich  crimson  silk  damask,  trimmed  with  rich  gimp  and  deep-silk  fringe :  these, 
together  with  the  window  cornices,  produce  a  grand  effect.    Over  these  three 
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windows  are  three  other  windows  of  a  circular  form,  each  composed  of  one 
piece  of  cut  glass,  bearing  the  initials  W.  R.,  and  a  crown  surrounded  with  a 
laurel  branch.  The  side-tables  are  on  richly  carved  standards ;  the  mahogany 
dining-tables  are  about  60  ft.  long,  of  the  finest  species  of  wood,  on  carved  legs  ; 
the  mahogany  chairs,  of  good  design,  are  covered  with  crimson  morocco ;  the 
i9oor  is  of  oak,  with  rich  scroll  foliage  border  of  variegated  woods,  presenting 
a  fine  specimen  of  flooring. 

"  On  the  right  of  the  bow  drawingroom,  is  the  north  drawingroom,  the 
ceiling  of  which  is  more  simple  than  that  of  the  south,  but  beautifuOy  enriched 
and  gilt.  From  the  ceiling  are  suspended  three  rich  lustres ;  round  the  room, 
under  the  ceiling  is  a  rich  fneze  of  figures  in  high  relief;  below  this  is  a  cor- 
nice corresponding  with  that  of  the  south,  supported  by  numerous  pilasters ;  in 
the  centre  of  the  caps,  which  are  of  gold,  is  a  crown  in  colours ;  the  furnishing 
and  decorations  of  this  room  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  soudi  drawingroom, 
with  the  exception  of  a  second  fire-place,  over  which  is  placed  a  superb  mirror : 
the  carpet  of  this,  as  well  as  the  carpets  of  the  whole  of  the  state  apartments,  are 
of  Axminster  manufacture,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Bell  and  Watson.  This,  room 
leads  directly  to  the  Queen's  sitting-room,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  of  three  com* 
partments.  From  the  centre  hangs  a  splendid  lustre;  the  walls  are  covered 
with  crimson  flock  paper,  with  an  enriched  ^t  border^  moulding;.  Chim- 
neypiece  of  statuary  marble,  the  frieze  of  which  is  beautifully  ennched  with 
or-xnoulu,  supported  by  handsome  bronze  fibres.  The  grate,  fender,  and  fire- 
irons  are  of  the  richest  design  and  execution.  Over  this  chimneypiece  is  a 
large  glass,  in  a  richly  carved  and  gilt  frame.  The  window  cornices  are  made 
to  correspond  with  curtains  and  draperies  of  gold  and  white  silk  damask, 
trimmed  with  rich  simp  and  silk  fringe,  the  draperies  being  particularlv  mag- 
nificent. A  pair  of  couches,  and  the  chairs,  are  richly  carved  and  gilt,  and 
covered  en  mite  with  the  curtains.  The  tables  and  cabinets  are  of  rich  buhl- 
work.  Next  to  this  is  the  Queen^s  dressing-room,  the  walls  of  which  are 
covered  with  green  flock  paper.  The  window  cornice  is  carved  and  gilt,  and 
the  curtains  and  draperies  are  decorated  with  deep  silk  fringe.  The  chimney- 
piece  is  of  statuary  marble,  inlaid  with  Sienna.  The  chimney-^lass  is  in  a 
carved  and  gilt  frame ;  a  mahogany  cabinet,  beautifully'enriched  with  or-moulu, 
of  the  finest  specimen  of  manufacture.  The  furniture  is  principally  of  fine 
mahogany  and  buhl.  Adjoining  this  is  the  state  bed-room,  the  walls  cor- 
responding with  the  dressmg-roora,  as  are  also  the  cornices  and  curtains.  At 
the  end  of  this  room  is  a  recess,  in  which  is  placed  the  state  bed,  of  fine 
mahogany,  surrounded  with  curtains  on  brass  poles,  commodes,  and  wardrobes 
of  rich  tortoiseshell,  ebon^^,  and  brass  buhl-work. 

"  Entering  the  north  wing,  it  is  necessary  to  cross  a  passage  to  the  King's 
dressing-room  and  wardrobe,  which  are  most  elegantly  fitted  up  with  mahogany 
furniture.  This  room  acyoins  the  Queen's  wardrobe,  which  is  a  large  room, 
beautifully  situated,  with  one  large  bay  window ;  the  wardrobe,  which  is  about 
20  ft.  in  length,  exhibits  one  of  the  very  finest  specimens  of  mahogany,  dedgn, 
and  workmanship :  the  tables  and  chairs  are  of  mahogany.  The  eight  follow- 
ing rooms  in  this  wing  consist  of  sitting,  bed,  and  dressing-rooms  for  ladies  in 
waiting,  handsomely  furnished.  These  rooms,  and  the  whole  of  the  state 
apartments,  libraries,  also  the  private  apartments  of  their  Mf^ties,  are  entirdy 
furnished  by  Messrs.  Dowbiggin  and  Co.,  who  have  displayed  great  taste  in 
style  and  execution. 

"  On  the  south  end  of  the  picture  gallery  is  the  south  wing.  A  spacious 
waiting-room,  in  connexion  with  the  state  dining-room,  is  conveniently  fitted 
up  wiU)  mahqgany  cases  and  tables.  Adjoining  this  is  the  armoury,  a  spacious 
octagon  room,  lit  from  the  roof,  and  of  beautiful  architectural  design.  The 
two  chimneypicces,  of  statuary  marble,  are  richly  sculptured  in  warlike  trophies, 
Tlie  pilasters  contain  sculptured  busts  of  George  IV.  Mahi^ny  cases  are 
fitted  round  to  receive  the  grand  collection  of  armoury  originally  in  Carlton 
House.  The  remaining  rooms  in  this  wing  are  fitted  up  for  domestic  offices. 
The  upper  rooms,  in  the  centre  building  and  wings,  are  fitted  up  as  bed-rooms 
fbr  the  domestics,  in  a  most  convenient  manner. 
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**  The  state  kitchen,  on  the  basement  floor,  which  b  a  spacbus  octagon  room, 
situated  under  the  armoui^,  is  most  conveniently  fitted  up  with  iron  tables, 
plate-warmers,  &c.,  which  are  to  be  heated  by  steam.  The  range  and  ovens 
are  conveniently  constructed." 

Buckingham  Palace.  —  The  following  opinion  of  the  interior  of  this  building 
is  from  the  work  of  one  of  the  most  intelligent  foreigners  who  has  ever  visited 
this  country;  viz.  M.  Von  Raumer :  —  "  June  20.  Yesterday,  in  company 
with  Mr.  D.,'  and  several  other  persons,  I  visited  Buckingham  House,  the 
King's  new  Palace,  in  St.  James's  Park.  Many  objections  might  be  made  to 
the  external  arraneement  and  proportion,  though  its  extent,  and  the  colonnade, 
gives  it  an  air  of  grandeur.  But  what  shall  I  say  of  the  interior  ?  I  have 
never  seen  anj^  thing  that  might  be  pronounced,  in  every  respect,  more  of  a 
total  &ilure :  in  fact,  it  is  said  that  the  King,  though  immense  sums  have  been 
expended,  is  so  ill  satisfied  with  it,  that  he  has  no  mind  to  take  up  his  residence 
in  it  when  the  unhappy  edifice  shall  be  finished;  and  the  cUslike  appears  to  roe 
to  be  very  natural.  1,  myself,  should  not  care  to  have  a  firee  residence  in  it; 
for  [should  vex  myself  all  the  day  long  at  the  fantastic  mixture  of  every  style  of 
architecture  and  decorations ;  the  absence  of  all  pure  taste ;  the  total  want  of 
an  eye  for  measure  and  proportion.  Even  the  great  entrance-hall  does  not 
answer  its  object,  because  the  principal  staircase  is  on  one  side,  and  an  im- 
mense space,  which  has  scarcely  any  light,  seems  to  extend  before  you  at  the 
entrance,  to  no  purpose  whatever.  The  grand  apartments  on  the  principal 
story  are  adorned  with  pillars :  but  what  kind  of  pillars  are  they  ?  partly  red, 
like  raw  sausages ;  partly  blue,  like  blue  starch ;  bad  imitations  of  marble,  of 
which  there  is  none;  standing  upon  blocks,  such  as  art  rqjects,  to  support  one 
hardly  knows  what.  Then,  m  the  next  apartment,  no  pillars,  but  pilasters ; 
these  pilasters  without  base  or  capital ;  and  those  with  a  Ci4>ital,  and  the  basis 
foolishly  cut  away.  In  the  same  apartment,  fragments  of  Egypt,  Greece, 
Etruria,  Rome,  and  the  middle  ages,  all  confusedly  mingled  together;  the  doors, 
windows,  and  chimneypieces  in  such  incorrect  proportions,  uiat  even  the  most 
unpractised  eye  must  oe  offended.  The  spaces  unskilfully  divided,  broken, 
insulated ;  the  doors  sometimes  in  the  centre,  sometimes  in  the  comer ;  nay, 
in  one  room,  there  are  three  doors,  differing  in  height  and  breadth ;  over  the 
doors,  in  some  apartments,  bas-reliefs  and  sculptures,  where  pigmies  and 
Brobdignagians  pell  mell  together:  people  from  two  to  six  feet  hiph  line 
admirably  together.  The  smaller  f^^es,  especially,  have  such  miserable 
spider  legs  and  arms,  that  one  would  fancy  they  had  been  starved  in  a 
time  of  scarcity,  and  were  come  to  the  King's  Palace  to  fatten  themselves. 
The  picture  gallery  is  highly  spoken  of:  I  allow  it  is  large;  and  the  Gothic 
branches  depending  from  the  half-vaulted  ceilings  make  a  certain  impression. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  imitation  of  Henry  VIL*s  Chapel  is  out  of  its  place 

here The  doors  and  windows,  again,  are  in  no  proper  proportion  to 

the  whole ;  the  immensely  high  wall  cannot  be  hung  with  paintings ;  and  the 
light,  coming  from  above  firom  two  sides,  is  false,  insufficient,  and  broken  by 
the  architectural  decorations.  Thus  the  palace  stands,  as  a  very  dear  proof 
that  wealth,  without  knowledge  of  the  art,  and  taste,  cannot  effect  so  much  as 
moderate  means,  supported  by  sound  judgment :  a  palace,  according  to 
Bentham's  theory  of  art,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  beauty  and  taste  is  idle 
superstition,  which  vanisbei  before  his  test  of  utility.  But  of  what  use  is  this 
palace  ?  The  best  thing  would  be,  for  Aladdin,  with  his  magic  lamp,  to  come 
and  remove  it  into  an  African  desert.  Then  travellers  might  go  in  pilgrinu^e 
to  it,  and  learned  men  at  home  might  puzzle  their  brains  ov^  their  descrip- 
tions and  drawings,  wondering  in  what  a  curious  state  of  civilisation  and  taste 
the  unknown  people,  who  built  in  such  a  style,  must  have  lived ;  and  how 
such  deviations  from  all  rule  were  to  be  explained  I  If  these  learned  men 
entered  into  discussion  on  the  subject,  the  nation  would  be,  if  not  justified,  at 
least  excused,  and  its  liberal  grants  of  money  be  alleged  in  its  favour ;  but  the 
King,  and,  above  all,  the  architect,  would  be  justly  condemned  for  the  ^ola- 
tioiS  of  all  the  rules  of  art  and  taste."    (Raumev^s  England,  at  quoted  in  the 
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AthenOftaHy  Feb,  13.  1836.)  We  are  most  happy  to  quote  the  above  criticiim 
from  a  foreign  author,  rather  than  from  a  British  one;  because  such  an 
ofMnion,  from  one  among  ourselves,  would  have  been  considered,  bv  many 
persons,  as  made  in  the  spirit  of  party.  A  German,  however,  is  much  more 
nkely  to  be  partial  to  English  taste,  than  prejudiced  against  it.  The  truth  is, 
that  in  this  country  such  a  feeling  as  that  of  taste  for  the  fine  arts  exercismg 
itself  freely  and  on  rational  principles  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  Precedent 
is  eveiy  thing ;  and  the  most  absurd  combinations,  or,  at  least,  combinationa 
which  at  a  glance  show  an  i^orance  of  fundamental  principles,  continually 
obtrude  themselves  on  our  view.  To  give  a  familiar  instance,  which  eveiy 
one  can  understand,  in  the  palace  referred  to,  and  in  many  other  buildings, 
while  the  columns  have  richly  carved  capitals,  and  the  frieze  is,  perhaps,  orna- 
mented with  bas-reliefs,  all  or  some  of  tne  windows  have  not  even  architraves. 
This  is  bringing  together  the  extreme  of  poverty. and  the  extreme  of  richness ; 
but  it  is  the  result  of  copying  parts,  without  thinking  of  then-  combination  as  a 
whole.  —  Cond, 

HoUfom  I^evei,  —-We  noticed,  in  p.  40.,  our  objections  to  the  plan  proposed 
for  establishing  a  public  company,  harine  for  its  avowed  object  the  remedying 
of  this  lonff-acknowledged  evil.  So  absurd  a  plan  as  the  one  alluded  to  we 
thought  had  no  chance  of  ever  being  carried  into  execution ;  and,  therefore,  we 
said  but  little  respecting  it.  Finding,  however,  that  a  company  has  been 
formed,  and  that  a  bill  is  m  progress  in  Pariiament,  we  consider  it  our  duty  to 
repeat  our  reasons  for  considering  the  plan  as  altogether  objectbnable,  on 
account  of  its  imperfection,  and  as  only  pcurtiaUy  remedying  the  evil.  Accord- 
ing to  this  plan,  it  is  proposed  to  leave  the  hill  exactly  as  it  is,  so  that  carriages 
of  every  kind,  dther  going  to  Farringdon  Street  from  Holbom  or  Skinner 
Street,  or  coming  firom  Farringdon  Street  to  either  of  these  streets,  will  have 
the  same  descent  or  ascent  as  they  have  at  present.  In  what,  then,  does  the 
improvement  consist  ?  Simply  in  providing  a  level  line  for  persons  passing 
from  Holbom  to  Newgate  Street.  Now,  admitting  that  the  greater  number 
of  stage  coaches  and  other  carriages  do  pass  in  this  direction,  yet  it  must  be 
allowed  that  a  very  great  numtor  also  pass  through  Holbom  and  Skinner 
Street  to  and  from  raningdon  Street,  and  Farringdon  Market;  and  that  this 
number  will  be  greatly  increased  when  the  plan  now  in  progress,  of  continuing 
Farringdon  Street  to  the  New  Road,  is  carried  into  execution.  As  a  proof 
that  the  projectors  of  the  plan  objected  to  think  that  a  very  considerable 
number  of  persons  will  still  go  up  and  down  these  hills,  a  principal  part  of  the 
profits  to  be  derived  by  the  company  is  proposed  to  be  obtained  from  the  rent 
of  shops  and  cellars  under  the  viaduct  f  which  shops  and  cellars  can,  of 
course,  only  be  approached  bv  the  very  hills,  the  inconvenience  attending  the 
ascent  and  descent  of  whicn  the  company  is  to  be  established  to  remedv ! 
Why  adopt  a  partial  plan,  and  leave  a  portion  of  the  public  to  suffer  the  in- 
conveniences complained  of,  through  fiiture  generations,  when,  by  adopting 
the  plan  referred  to  (p.  40.^,  or  some  other  of  a  similar  nature,  the  prindpfu 
ft»ture  of  which  consists  in  raising  the  north  end  of  Farringdon  Street  and 
lowering  the  highest  part  of  Holbom  and  Skinner  Street,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
hills  to  a  slope  of  1  in  36,  by  which  all,  whether  inhabitants  or  passengers, 
would  be  eauallv  benefited.  We  do  hope  that  Parliament  will  pause  before 
they  pass  a  bill  for  any  project  of  this  kind  which  mav  be  brought  before  them. 
We  are,  however,  happy  to  see  the  subject  agitated,  hoping  that  some  good 
plan  will,  at  no  very  distant  period,  be  fixed  on  and  carried  into  effect ;  but, 
whatever  it  may  be^we  ti  ast  that,  in  designing  it,  the  benefit  of  aii  will  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  not  that  of  only  a  few.  —  Cond, 

Cify  of  London  School, —  The  first  stone  of  this  new  school  was  laid  by 
Lord  Brougham,  on  the  21st  of  October  last  year,  with  the  usual  ceremony. 
The  site  of  this  new  building  is  Honey  Lane  Market,  in  the  rear  of  the  houses 
facing  Bow  church ;  the  school,  which  is  to  accommodate  400  scholars,  is  in 
the  old  English  style  of  architecture,  from  the  designs,  and  under  the  super- 
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kHeodflnce  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Bunniog,  and  it  expected  to  cost  1 1,500/.  —  Tyro, 
fVUmmgUm  Sjugre. 

MgryMone  Ahukoutet,  —  Several  plans,  specifications,  &c.,  with  estimates, 
hsre  been  eratoitoaslj  offered  by  architects  tor  the  erection  of  almshouses, 
for  the  aged  and  the  unfortunate  residing  in  the  parish  of  Marylebone.  A 
fivefaold  piece  of  giound  has  been  g^ven  by  Colonel  Eyre  for  the  purpose, 
pleasantly  situated  on  Primrose  HilL — Id, 

A  new  Ckwrdi  i$  being  erected  m  Vincent  Square^  Vauxhall  Road.  The 
dilapidated  almshouses,  now  standing  in  York  Street,  are  to  be  taken  down, 
and  rebuilt  adjmning  the  new  church.  —  Id, 

A  new  Diseenter^  CAapeiy  on  the  right4iand  side  of  Bamsbury  Street,  Is- 
Knctou,  has  just  been  completed :  the  suitableness  of  the  style  of  architecture 
I  shall  leave  your  readers  to  determine  upon.  The  front,  which  is  of  brick, 
(Ben  the  north-east ;  on  the  ground  stoiy,  in  the  centre,  is  a  huge  circular- 
beaded  window ;  and  on  each  side  of  it  is  a  square  cement  entrance,  project- 
ing from  the  front.  The  entrances  have  a  door  in  the  centre,  with  two  Gre- 
cian Doric  pilasters  on  each  side,  finished  with  a  regular  entablature;  on  the 
aides  is  a  return  pilaster,  with  a  small  window.  Over  these  entrances  is  a 
small  semidrcttlar  window,  with  a  reveal  round  the  same.  On  the  gallerv 
story  are  three  circular-headed  windows ;  and  over  these  is  a  triangultf  pedi- 
ment, with  a  circular  window  in  the  centre.  The  cornices,  blockinff-eourses, 
Ac,  which  are  continued  round  the  south-east  and  south-west  sicfes  of  the 
chapel,  are  in  cement;  on  the  south-east  ride  are  six  unusually  lone  circular- 
beaded  windows.  Adjoining^  at  the  back  of  the  chapel,  is  a  small  building 
induding  the  vestry,  &c.     The  cost  of  this  erection  is  1500/.  —  /</.* 

A  Sc^eh  Chapei,  in  the  Gothic,  or  pointed,  style  of  architecture,  &cing 
Dnncan  Terrace,  Islington,  has  recently  been  completed.  —  Id* 

I^nsUm  New  lAterary  and  Sdcntifie  ImtiiuHon*  —  A  building  is  about  to  be 
erected  near  Islington  ifew  Church,  oonnsting  of  a  commodious  theatre  for 
the  delivery  of  lectures ;  and  a  library,  with  reading  and  conversation  rooms. 
The  rooms  the  Society  now  occupy  are  only  temporary,  and  are  found  too 
small,  the  present  number  of  members  being  about  300. —  Id, 

Iskngttm  New  Ckwrch,  -« (See  Vol.  II.  p. 466.)  The  followmg  list  of  the 
expenses  for  building,  fitting  up,  &C.,  this  church,  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  your  professional  readers : — 

Mr.  W.  King,  for  building  church,  and  encloring  church  1  £3110  17  9 
ground,  per  contract  -  -  -  J 

BIr.  C.  Barry's  commission 

Lawchaffj^ 

Consecration  expenses 

Planting  church-eround 

Printing  and  books 


King  Wil&am  Street^  Strmd.  -—  A  fanciful  pillar,  executed  in  stone,  sup- 
porting a  large  handsome  lamp,  has  recently  been  erected  in  the  ceutre  of 
the  crossway  from  the  Britisn  Fire  Office  to  the  opposite  comer  of  King 
William  Street.  Near  to  the  pillar  are  two  octangular  granite  posts,  about 
2ft.  6 in.  to  3ft.  m  height,  m  two  divisions,  having  a  curb-stone  agamsi 
each,  protecting  them  fix>m  the  carriages. —  Id. 

New  OoUtemUfu*  Hall. —  Some  ornamental  lamp-posts  have  lately  been 
pnt  up  in  front  of  the  new  Goldsmiths'  Hall.  Thev  are  of  cast  iron,  and 
mounted  upon  stone  pedestals :  they  have  fimcy  caoitals,  formed  of  small  leaves, 
supporting  a  large  lamp ;  the  lower  part  of  the  snafts,  resting  upon  the  jpe- 
desuds,  have  four  bola  curled  leaves.  It  is  singular  to  observe  the  enect 
produced  by  paying  attention  to  those  minor  convcniencies  in  buildings  which, 
not  a  very  long  tmic  ago,  were  seldom,  if  ever,  taken  into  consideratioii. 
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This  18  strikingly  exemplified  in  this  new  building ;  in  which  attention  has 
been  paid  by  the  architect  (Philip  Hardwick,  Esq.)  to  the  lamp-posts  already 
mentioned ;  to  the  railing  enclosing  the  Hall ;  and  even  to  the  scrapers.  — 
Id* 

The  BluC'Coat  School,  or  Chritfs  Hospital.  —  Some  houses  in  Newgate 
Street,  facing  Warwick  Lane,  have  recently  been  pulled  down,  throwing 
open  the  south  front  of  this  Hall,  which  was  erected  m  1886,  from  the  de- 
signs of  John  Shaw,  Esq.,  to  all  passenfers  of  that  popular  thoroughfiire. 
The  opening  is  enclosed  by  a  neat  iron  railing,  with  gates,  which  are  setback 
a  few  feet  from  the  line  of  the  houses  in  the  street.  On  each  side  of  the 
entrance  gates  is  a  decorated  pier,  in  which  are  introduced,  with  other  oma^ 
ments,  small  models  of  the  boprs  in  their  peculiar  dresses.  The  house  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  this  opening  is  iust  completed,  and  displays  an  elegant  spe- 
cimen of  the  old  English  style  as  applied  to  street  architecture:  three 
houses,  on  the  right-hand  side,  are  now  being  taken  down ;  and,  when  this 
b  done,  a  corresponding  building  is  to  be  there  erected.  —  Id. 

St.  Thomoi^s  HotpiiaL  —  Part  of  a  new  hospital,  in  the  Grecian  style  of 
architecture,  adjoining  the  present  one,  which  is  situated  at  the  corner  of 
Duke  Street,  Borough,  and  Wellington  Street,  London  Bridge,  is  now  being 
completed.  —  Id. 

Ltcetued  VictuaUeri  School.  —  The  first  stone  of  this  buildinff,  which  is 
to  be  erected  fi*om  the  desi^s,  and  under  the  superintendence,  of  Mr.  Ross, 
architect,  in  Kennington  Lane,  by  the  Licensed  Victuallers*  Charity,  was 
laid  by  Viscount  Mdboume,  on  the  21st  of  January,  with  the  usual  cere- 
mony. Messrs,  Webb,  buUders,  have  engaged  to  perform  the  various  works 
at  the  cost  of  14,000/.  —  Id. 

CambridgeMref  Cambridge.  —  A  new  chapel  is  in  contemplation,  which  is 
to  be  erected  upon  a  piece  of  ground  purchased  for  the  purpose,  and  situated 
near  the  Willow  Walk,  leading  to  Barnwell.  In  the  latter  place,  first-rate 
houses,  of  a  very  handsome  description,  have  been  lately  completed ;  and, 
early  in  the  spring,  it  is  expected  that  many  more  will  be  built.  —  Id. 

Herejbrdshire'— Hereford.  —  The  unsightly  school,  which  so  long  disfigured 
Hereford  Cathedral,  and  blodcedup  the  cloisters,  has  been  removed,  principally 
through  the  exertu>ns  of  the  Dean ;  and  the  good  taste  of  that  gentleman  is 

Prompting  him  to  a  work  that,  firom  the  hasty  glance  I  took  of  it,  is,  I  think, 
kely  to  be  a  great  improvement.  By  removing  the  filling  up  of  two  arches 
behind  the  communion-table,  a  view  will  be  laid  open,  from  the  choir,  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  windows  in  England,  that  is  now  seldom  seen,  as  it  is 
parted  oif  firom  the  rest  of  the  building  by  a  wall,  and  the  enclosed  space, 
being  used  as  a  library,  is,  of  course,  not  generally  open  to  the  public.  — - 
R.  V.     July  27.  1835. 

Hertfordshire,  —  Hatfield  House.  — Part  of  this  venerable  mansion,  a  gene- 
rally acknowledged  first-rate  specimen  of  Elizabethan  architecture,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  on  the  27th  of  November  last  year ;  being,  however,  insured  in 
the  Sun  Fire  Office,  to  a  lai^  amount,  it  will  be  restored  without  much  diffi- 
culty :  this  is  to  be  performed  by  Messrs.  Webb,  builders  to  the  fire  office,  at 
the  cost  of  15,000/.  —  7}/n>.  Wilmington  Square. 

Lancashire  —Manehester.-^  Fall  of  the  Wall  banking  the  Rioer  Invell.  The 
Commiasioners  of  Police  at  Manchester  have,  for  thelast  two  or  three  years,  been 
applying  the  funds  at  their  command  to  the  opening  of  a  magnificent  thofough- 
fare  fi-om  the  Exchange  in  that  town  to  the  new  ro^  leading  to  Bury,  Burnley, 
&c.  To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  erect  an  immense  stone  wall  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Irwell,  the  average  height  of  which  was  to  be  50  ft.  About  120 
vards  of  this  had  been  completed  some  time,  and  the  workmen  were  proceed- 
ing with  the  remainder  (the  height  of  the  unfinished  wall  varying  from  40  ft. 
to  about  15  ft.),  when  it  fell,  in  one  mass,  into  the  river  Irwell ;  and  the  con- 
.sequences  were,  the  total  destruction  of  the  works  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  (wliich  is  40  yards  wide),. belonging  to  Messrs.  Collier  and  Co.,  at^ 
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tended  with  the  lom  of  lile,  and  serious  iiyurjr,  to  various  individuals.  The 
iiuury  done  to  the  buildings  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  may  be  thus 
philosophically  accounted  for,  although  neither  a  single  brick  nor  a  piece  of 
stone,  that  formed  part  of  the  wall,  could  by  anv  possibility  have  come  in 
contact  with  them.  A  wall,  800  ft.  long  and  7  n.  thick,  faUing  in  one  con- 
nected mass  into  the  river,  the  amaiing  concussion  of  the  air,  and  the  force 
with  which  such  an  immense  mass  of  materials  drove  both  the  air  and  the  water  ^ 
against  the  opoosite  buildinj^,  caused  their  destruction.  The  roof  was  not ' 
only  torn  off,  but  the  buildings  were  literally  thrown  down ;  and,  of  course, 
ail  the  machinery  was  destroyed.  Various  causes  have  been  asnened  for  the 
fidlin^  of  the  wall.  Some  assert  that  the  wall  itself  was  too  slender,  and 
that  It  ought  to  have  been  at  least  10  ft.  thick,  considering  its  altitude,  to  en» ' 
able  it  to  resist  the  great  quantity  of  loose  earth  which  had  necessarily  been  • 
put  down  at  the  back  of  it  to  complete  the  road.  Others  maintain,  that  the 
wbSX  was  abundantly  strong,  but  that  the  foundations  were  insufficient;  and, 
that  these  giving  way,  the  w^,  in  a  mass,  necessarily  gave  way  also.  No 
blame  attaches  to  the  mason,  who  remonstrated  strongly  against  so  large  a 
quantity  of  earth  being  placed  at  the  back  of  the  wail  before  it  had  properly 
set.  — A  71     MtttuAeHery  F^.  1.  1836. 

Smrey^ — Dorkmg  Ckmrch.  -»  The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  church,  erect- 
ing by  subecriptk>n,  was  laid,  in  the  first  week  of  November  last  year,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  tower  of  the  old  church  has  not  been  removed, 
bat  is  to  have  the  necessary  alterations  made  to  accord  with  the  new  nave, 
which  is  to  cost  4000/.,  using  the  old  msterials.  *-  ^j^f^*  WUmmgtcn  Square. 

Brighton, '^WitJtdn  these  few  years  the  town  of  Brighton  has  been  much 
enkuged :  it  was  orisinally  confined  to  the  west  chff,  but  has  now  been  ex- 
tended to  the  east  cli£^  which  is  called  Kemp  Town.  The  principal  feature 
in  this  new  town  is  a  large  square,  having  three  sides  lined  with  very  hand- 
some first-rate  houses;  many  of  them  are  in  an  unfinished  state,  but  will  be 
shortly  completed.  On  the  ground  story  are  well-proportioned  columns,  of 
the  Ionic  oraer,  supporting  an  ambulatory,  or  walking,  gallery,  fi*om  which 
the  inhabitants  of  dch  house  have  an  extensive  view  of  the  sea,  which  lines 
the  fourth  side  of  the  square,  and  is  enclosed  by  an  iron  raiUng.  —  Id, 

Wiiiihire.  — -  7h)tffM%e  Ckmpel.  —  The  Tabernacle  Chapel,  at  Trowbridge^ 
has  been  closed  for  the  purpose  of  making  extensive  alterations  to  it :  besides 
paintinff,  &c.,  galleries  have  been  added.  The  chapel  was  reopened  on  the 
18th  of  November  last  year.  —  Id. 

Worcesierttnre —  WarccMter.^*  0%a  Natural  History  Museum  and  County 
Courts  proceed  rapidly,  and  early  in  August  the  foundation  of  a  new  church 
is  to  be  laid  in  the  blockhouse.  A  cemetery  is  also  talked  of.  — JK.  V.  Ww' 
eetter^  Jmhf  27. 

Mmkem. — Your  firiend  and  oorrespondent,  Mr.  Varden,  is  about  to  build  a 
number  of  new  houses,  or  rather  villas,  in  this  beautifiil  villace  for  Edward 
Fc^,  Esq.,  M.  P.  You,  no  doubt,  know  the  village  of  Blaivem,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  stretches  up  the  hill.  The  situation  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  kingdom ;  but  the  oiodem  villas  built  on  it  are  by  no  means  worthy  of 
the  site.  I  hope  Mr.  Varden  will  be  more  successful.  The  ground  on  whicfa 
the  new  houses  are  to  be  built  is  oonsideFably  elevated,  commanding  extensive 
views :  it  slopes  gently  to  the  east,  and  is  badced  by  a  steep  lofty  range  of 
hiUs,  partly  covered  with  houses,  and  partly  in  an  uncultivated  state.  A  new 
foad  » to  be  laid  out ;  and  it  is  to  be  placed  so  that  there  may  be  an  ascent 
finom  it  towards  the  houses,  by  which  means  their  architectural  importance 
will  be  increased.  Many  of  them  are  to  be  occupied  as  lodging-houses ;  but 
they  will  require  to  mive  large  and  handsome  rooms,  commanding  fine 
prospects,  not  only  of  the  principal  view,  but  of  the  road,  as  many  who  will 
be  likely  to  occupy  them  will,  no  doubt,  prefer  seeing  a  few  passengers  to  the 
finest  new  in  the  world;  and,  if  they  did  not  overtook  a  road,  they  would  con- 
nder  them  dull.  —  E.  D.    Malvern,  bee.  1835. 
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Art.  III.     Retrospective  Criticism, 

Errata  w  Censor's  Reply  to  JIfr.  Pct-Aim.  (p. 42.)  —  In  p.  44.,  for  "t" 
read*^';  for"e",rcad  ?*i":  line  17.,  for  *<  expansion  from  ",  read  «ex. 
pression  for  " ;  line  82.,  for  «  suriaces  ",  read  •*  tcmpedPatuTes  ".  P.  45.,  last 
line  but  one,  for  "running",  read  "necesBary".  P.  46.,  in  the  eighth  column  of 
Che  table  line  1.,  for  «<0-9",  read  **  -09";  line  16.,  for  ** straight  tube45",read 
«  stra%fat  tube  70  " ;  line  18.,  for  «  right-angled  tube  70  ",  read  **  rigiht-angled 
tube  45  " ;  line  22.,  for  **  approximation  ",  read  **  approximations ". 

Mr.  Coles's  Remarks  on  G.  B.  W.U  original  Design  for  a  Roof,  (p.  96.)  —  I 
hasten  to  reply  to  these  remarks  upon  my  original  design  for  a  roof.  ^  BIr.  Coles 
commences  Dv  giving  your  readers  the  valuable  information,  that  it  is  a  '*  com- 
biaation  of  what  are  technically  called  the  king-post  and  queen-post  trusses; " 
but  it  is  not,  he  thinks,  **  the  best  that  could  be  adopted."  Taking  for  granted 
that  I  assert  it  to  be  so,  which  I  never  did,  he  proceeds  to  point  out  the  im- 
practicability of  my  truss,  and,  further,  to  show  which  is  the  **  best  that  could 
be  adopted  ; "  viz.  his  own.  His  objection  to  my  design  is,  that  the  king-oost 
truss  derives  its  whole  support  from  the  side  or  queen-post  trusses.  Now,  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  queens  should  not  be  the  principal  supports  of  the  truss : 
indeed,  it  is  what  I  intended  in  making  the  design ;  and  I  introduced  the  lower 
king-post  truss  for  additional  strength ;  but,  were  the  span  less,  it  might  be  dis- 
pensed with  entirely.  If  Mr.  Coles  will  turn  to  Nicholson* s  Carpentry,  he  will 
find  that,  in  the  truss  of  old  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  the  construction  of  which  is 
somewhat  similar  to  his  and  mine,  there  was  no  king^{>06t  in  the  lower  or  prin- 
)0ipal  division  of  the  truss;  but  that  a  clear  space  of  82  ft.  was  obtained  between 
the  two  queen-posts,  which  alone  supportea  the  upper  beam,  over  which  were 
three  king-post  trusses.  Now,  it  is  extremely  probable  that,  had  the  queen- 
posts  of  ma  roof  failed  "  in  their  destined  puipose,"  the  kings  would,  as  Mr. 
Coles,  with  a  happy  mixture  of  sagacity  and  humour,  observes,  have  beoi 
**  humbled  in  the  aust :"  but  they  stood  for  several  years ;  and,  but  for  their 
unfortunate  destruction  by  fire,  would,  in  all  probability,  be  standing  now.^  In 
return  for  Bir.  Coles's  valuable  information,  I  will  communicate  to  him  a 
secret  of  equal  importance  and  truth.  Were  the  key-stone  to  "  fail  in  its  des- 
tined purpose,"  the  rest  of  the  arch  would  meet  with  the  same  ignominious  and 
terrible  mte  to  which  he  dooms  my  king-posts ;  or,  were  a  story-post,  support- 
ing a  bressummer,  to  give  way,  it  is  not  at  all  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  latter  would  share  its  downfalL  In  ftct,  I  might  give  him  many  pieces  of 
practical  infoimation  of  this  nature  (as  valuable  and  as  sensible  as  his  own) ; 
but,  as  he  says  respecting  the  timbers,  "  I  presume  I  need  not  describe  them,  as 
they  are  so  commonly  understood."  By  the  by,  although  the  names  of  the 
timbers  may  be  understood  by^  inspecting  his  sketch,  the  scantling  cannot ; 
and,  as  Mr.  Coles  furnishes  neither  figures  nor  scale,  it  is  not  quite  easy  to 
ascertain :  nor  am  I  at  all  disposed  to  take  for  granted  the  truth  of  his  assertion, 
that  **  the  weight,  and,  consequently,  cost,  of  materials  "  in  his  truss  is  less 
than  of  those  necessary  for  the  construction  of  mine.  Until  he  furnishes  these 
very  material  particulars  for  a  fair  comparison  between  his  design  and  mine,  he 
louat  excuse  my  doubting  whether,  as  his  namesake  at  Charing  Cross  states, 
^  Coles's  truss  is  best:'  ^  G,  B.  W,     London,  February  1. 1836. 

G.  B,  W.'s  Design  for  the  Truss  of  a  Roof  of  large  Span,  (Vol.  IL  p.  536. ; 
and  Vol.  III.  p.  95.)  —  It  appears  to  me  your  correspondent  G.  B.  W.  is 
not  fiilly  acquainted  with  tne  construction  of  roofs  on  large  spans,  for 
the  following  reasons :  first,  the  truss  he  has  given  u  in  two  heights ;  therefore, 
the  want  of  continuation  in  the  principal  ra£srs  renders  it  wedc  and  unfit  to 
sustain  the  cross  strains,  occasioned  by  sudden  gusts  and  currents,  to  which  all 
roofs  are  fi^uently  liable ;  and,  secondly,  the  struts  are  by  no  means  properly 
placed,  so  as  to  meet  the  pressure  of  the  principal  rafters,  purlines,  common 
rafWrs,  and  covering;  and  thirdly,  the  corbels  are  so  placed  as  to  afTord  but  little 
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strength  to  the  tie-beam  end. 
The  truss  of  Old  Drury,  men- 
tioned by  vour  correspondent, 
has  DO  reference  to  the  one  he 
has  given.  The  accompanying 
trass  {fig.  47.)  has  been  sug- 
gested by  an  experience  of 
many  years'  practice ;  and  it  is 
so  plmn,  I  conceire,  as  to  re- 
oojre  bat  little  explanation, 
llie  dimensions  of  the  timbers 
are  given  below,  and  the  weight 
the  roof  is  calculated  to  sustain 
permanently.  It  will  be  seen, 
the  tie-beam  ends  are  secured 
into  a  cast-iron  chair  at  each  end, 
properly  bolted  thereto,  and 
mto  the  oak  wail-plates  by  two 
shanks  cast  on  each  of  them. 
I  shall  be  most  glad  to  learn, 
through  the  mecUum  of  your 
Magazine,  any  improvements 
that  can  be  suggest^,  or  of  any 
defects  it  may  have.  — 7%o«. 
Cook.  Weljord  Place^  Lficetto', 
Jan.  23.  1836. 
Tabic  of  SanUlmgs^  best  Memel 

Crounu 
Ti&heam  -        -  15x12 

Crown  and  queen-postsl2x  9 
Straininff-beam  -  12x   9 

Principfd  rafters  -  12x  9 
Assistant  ditto  -  •  12x  9 
Common  ditto  -  3}x2i 

Purlines  -         -    8x  5 

Straining-mil  -  -  12x2^ 
Ridge  -  -    6X2 

Struts  10x3iand(aa)  10x4 
The  crown  and  queen-posts 
to  be  of  good,  dry,  old  oak. 
The  tie-beam  will  carry  19) 
tons ;  the  weight  of  the  truss, 
boarding  and  covering,  is  nearly 
11  tons;  therefore,  for  the 
ceiling  floor,  ceiling,  and  any 
other  extraneous  weights,  up- 
wards of  8|^tons  are  ulowed. 

Mr.  F,  Lush's  Plan  for/aS' 
temng  Scaffold  Poles.  —  Your 
correspondent,  Mr.  F.  Lush, 
must  pardon  a  critique  on  his 
holdfasts  for  scarolds.  He 
advises  that  the  ''clip,"  or 
plate,  should  be  f  in.  thick; 
whereas,  if  it  were  shortened 
in  the  hups,  so  as  merely  to 
admit  of  the  screw-nuts  turning  clear,  a  plate  of  4  in.  thick  would  be  sufiicent,  as 
in  ^.48. ;  this  will  produce  a  saving  in  first  cost  tnat  may  lead  to  the  adoption  of 
the  plan,  as  it  would  admit  of  boiler-makers*  ^  snips*'  being  used.    In^.  49.  I 
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have  shown  a  method  of  fastening  a  cross  brace.  Another  case  remains,  where 
ropes  are  used  in  scaffolding ;  that  is,  the  perpendicular  splice,  in  such  buildings 
as  may  be  too  hi^  for  one  length  of  poles.  (See  Vol.  I.  p.  198.)  These  splices 
take  up  20  ft.  of  the  length  of  each  pole :  the  iron  **  clip,"  and  attention  to  break 
ing  the  joints,  so  that  the^  do  not  all  occur  on  one  floor,  or  stor^,  would  go  far 
to  shorten  these  long  sphces.  In  some  cases  the  upper  poles  might  be  bored, 
to  receive  the  tops  of  the  lower  poles ;  they  would  tnen  have  a  perpendicular 
bearing,  but  would  be  more  difficult  to  raise  and  lower.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  in  scafiblding,  as  in  the  construction  of  centres,  that  the  best  and  most 
scientific  mode  is  not  alwaj^s  to  be  adopted;  but  that  which  will  answer  the 
purpose  with  the  least  sacrifice  of  the  materials.  —  Wm,  Tkorold^  Norwich, 
Jan.  11.  1836. 

Mode  of  securing  Scaffold  Polei,  (p.  30.)  —  On  showing  mv  article  on  a 
method  for  securing  scaffold  poles  fp.  30.)  to  some  of  my  mends,  I  found  that 
some  of  them  thou^t  that  the  holdmst  would  be  in  dan^  of.slipping  down  by 
the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  ledger  pole,  together  with  the  planks,  and  the 
lodged  boards  for  the  building  materials ;  but,  on  my  giving  a  further  explan- 
ation of  it  to  them,  and  showing  how  much  it  could  be  tightened  by  the  screw, 
they  were  soon  convinced  to  the  contrary.  If  it  is  reooUected  that  the  hold- 
fast retains  its  position  by  a  strone  staple  at  the  top  and  bottom,  secured  by 
four  suitable  nuts,  it  will  appear  clear  that  it  is  mucn  more  capable  of  bearing 
the  weight  of  the  poles  and  materials  than  ropes.  —  FVederick  Lmh,  Hoxton, 
January  21.  1836. 

Boon  to  Room  thould  be  hung  on  the  Side  nearest  the  Fire,  (Vol.  I.  p.  201. 
and  p.  317.)  —  Your  intelligent  correspondent,  Mr.  Milne,  very  much  to  my 
astonishment,  attacks  a  position  of  mine,  which  you  had  inserted  (Vol.  I. 
p.  201.),  and  dignified  with  the  title  of  <'  Architectural  Maxim."  From  what 
he  says,  1  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  has  confounded  the  terms  axiom  and 
maxim  together :  but,  to  come  to  the  point  in  dispute,  I  mean  to  maintain  my 
assertion,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  do  so  in  a  pnilosophical  manner.  First, 
then,  I  have  observed  that,  when  doors  are  not  hinged  on  the  side  nearest  the 
fireplace,  the  smoke  is  drawn  out  every  time  they  are  used ;  secondly,  I  think 
I  can  account  for  this  circumstance  in  a  verv  simple  way  :  the  air  tnat  is  dis- 
placed by  the  motion  of  the  door  is  suppUecf  by  that  which  is  near  the  fire ; 
and,  consequently,  a  vacuum  is  created,  or  the  current  of  air  that  is  feeding 
the  fire  is  interrupted,  and  part  of  the  air. that  had  entered  the  chimnev 
returns  with  the  smoke  to  supply  its  place,  or,  in  common  parlance,  it  "  pam 
out."  In  the  case  of  the  door  being  hinged  on  the  opposite  nde,  the  vacuum 
is  supplied  either  by  the  expansion  of  the  whole  of  the  air  in  the  room,  or  by 
some  current,  without  disturbing  the  current  of  air  that  flows  to  the  fire.  — 
T.  W.     Banks,  near  Bamsley,  Sept.  21.  1835. 
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OBlOIWAIi  OOHHVMXOATIONS. 

Art.  I.    On  Effect  in  ArchiUclure,  From  the  French  of  QuATRSMiRs 
DB  QuiNCT.   By  P. 

In  works  of  art,  effect  is  a  quality,  of  which  the  property  is,  to 
give  a  lustre  to  other  qualities ;  and  to  attract  or  fix  the  eye  and 
the  attention  of  the  beholder  upon  them,  by  displaying  sojgiething 
striking.  This  quality  is  not  considered  as  belonging  to  art, 
because  it  makes  itself  also  felt  and  sought  after  in  the  works  of 
nature ;  and  in  them,  as  in  the  works  of  art,  it  is  best  defined 
by  its  opposites.  Thus  there  are  some  human  countenances 
without  effect :  they  are  those  which,  notwithstanding  their  regu- 
larity of  feature  and  beauty  of  complexion,  want,  either  in  the 
eyes,  colour,  or  air,  a  certain  vivacity,  which  gives  to  the  face 
a  look  of  intelligence,  feeling,  and  expression. 

In  painting,  effect  is  an  indispensable  quality :  the  opposite  of 
effect  is  monotony.  In  nature,  there  are  many  beautinil  sites, 
which  to  a  painter  would  be  deficient  in  those  contrasted  lines 
and  masses,  which  the  eye  especially  seeks  for  in  the  works  of 
art.  These  are  sites,  or  situations,  without  effect  The  same 
may  be  said  of  objects  either  deprived  of  light,  or  placed  under 
a  meridian  sun :  in  both  cases  they  want  that  contrast  of  light 
and  shade,  which  can  alone  produce  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
effect  These  observations  are  merely  preliminary,  and  are  in- 
tended to  define,  by  obvious  comparisons,  the  nature  and  species 
of  the  quality  called  efifect 

Effectj  in  Architectute^  may  be  considered  under  a  certain  abs- 
tract, but  at  the  same  time  material,  sense,  as  an  assemblage  of 
projections  and  hollow  spaces,  or  smooth  and  ruffged  sumces, 
which  contain  materials  for  more  than  one  kind  ofcontrast,  and 
consequently  include  combinations  capable  of  producing  more 
than  one  species  of  effect.  Contrasts  of  light  and  shade  spring 
from  these  varied  combinations,  and  aid  in  producing  effect; 
and  it  is  certain  that  a  uniform  mass  of  even  surfaces,  without 
hollow  or  projection,  could  produce  no  other  impression  than 

Vol.  III.—  No.  26.  l 
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that  of  monotony,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  want  of  eflfect, 
A  mass  presenting  one  smooth  unvaried  surface,  however  im- 
posing it  may  be  from  its  size,  is  incapable  of  producing  more 
than  one  kind  of  idea  in  the  mind ;  and  thus,  after  the  first 
general  impression  has  been  given,  the  sight  of  it,  exciting  only 
repetitions  of  the  same  idea,  becomes  wearisome  from  its  mono- 
tony. The  Egyptian  pyramids  are  grand  from  their  size;  but 
nothing  can  be  imagined  more  wearisome  than  for  an  architect 
to  be  condemned  to  view  a  pyramid  constantly  from  one  point  of 
view.  No  new  ideas  would  arise  in  his  mind,  and  no  new  com- 
binations of  forms  would  suggest  themselves,  and  he  might  as 
profitably,  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  gaze  on  the  barren 
-  sands  of  the  desert,  or  the  calm  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea*  Very 
different  would  be  the  mental  position  of  the  same  individual  living 
opposite  to  the  fa9ade  of  the  Louvre,  the  colonnade  of  St. 
Peter's,  or  the  peristyle  of  the  Pantheon :  he  could  every  day 
receive  new  impressions,  and  could  with  difficulty  exhaust  the 
store  of  combinations  to  which  the  effect  of  these  works  would 
give  rise. 

There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  effect  produced  by  architec- 
ture, which  may  be  attributed  to  two  distinct  causes :  the  one  is 
dependent  on  composition,  and  the  other  on  execution. 

The  effect  that  depends  on  composition  is  that  which  results 
from  the  varied  use  of  what  are  called  hollows  and  projections 
in  an  edifice.  These  must,  of  course,  be  in  a  great  measure 
regulated  by  the  variety  and  harmonious  combinations  of  the 
lines  of  the  plan :  but  it  is  the  masses  forming  the  elevation 
that  produce  the  effect ;  and  which,  by  multiplying  the  points 
of  sight,  multiply  also  the  impressions  transmitted  from  the  eye 
to  the  mind,  and  thus  give  rise  to  new  combinations  of  ideas. 
It  is  by  this  variety  of  aspect  that  an  edifice  becomes  a  sort  of 
theatre,  the  scenes  of  which  appear  to  change,  either  according 
to  the  different  points  of  sight  from  which  it  is  contemplated,  or 
to  the  varied  disposition  of  the  light  which  falls  differently  upon 
the  various  hollows  and  projections  of  the  edifice  at  different 
periods  of  the  day. 

Nothing,  as  some  authors  have  observed,  can  demonstrate 
plainer  the  nature  of  effect  in  architecture,  than  the  different  im- 
pressions produced  upon  the  mind  by  columns  and  pilasters. 
*<  It  is  not,''  observes  Le  Roy,  "  the  real  size  of  an  edLGce  that 
determines  its  effect,  but  the  idea  that  it  gives  of  size."  All  per- 
sons in  the  habit  of  viewing  buildings  must  have  observed  that 
the  fafade  of  the  Pantheon  affects  us  more  strongly  than  that  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  although  the  columns  of  the  portico  are 
considerably  thicker  and  larger  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former. 
This  difference  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  the  columns  of 
St.  Peter's  being  attached  to  the  wall,  and  thus  rendered  inca- 
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pable  of  producing  the  varied  efiect  that  springs  from  the  depth 
of  the  peristyle  at  the  Pantheon. 

Architectural  efiect^  in  the  composition  of  buildings,  results 
from  the  composition  creating  in  us  two  kinds  of  sensations : 
the  one  partaking  of  a  sort  of  still  life,  as  in  a  picture,  the  im- 
movable objects  of  which  cannot  vary,  however  we  may  alter  our 
position ;  and  the  other  participating  in  a  species  of  animated 
nature,  which,  by  a  change  in  our  situation,  appears  itself  to 
change,  and  in  reality  does  so,  with  respect  to  the  different  as- 
pects of  the  same  edifice.  It  also  depends  upon  a  moderate  use 
of  the  objects  of  variety  of  which  the  art  has  it  in  its  power  to 
dispose.  If,  as  we  have  already  shown,  an  entirely  smooth  sur- 
&ce,  void  of  all  details,  leaves  our  eyes  and  our  minds  in  a  state 
of  complete  inaction ;  so  the  exact  contrary,  consisting  of  an 
extreme  multitude  of  parts  and  details  one  upon  another,  by  ex- 
citing a  confusion  of  ideas,  gives  us  too  much  trouble  to  examine 
and  judge,  and,  bv  an  ostentatious  endeavour  to  create  effect, 
totally  fails  in  its  object 

With  respect  to  decoration,  effect  should  confine  itself  to  a 
limited  use  of  the  means  of  variety.  Gothic  artists,  in  their 
frontispieces  of  churches^  have  multiplied  details  to  excess ;  but, 
by  going  too  iar,  they  have  often  &iled  in  eflect.  Too  many 
compartments,  as  well  as  too  few,  equally  destroy  effect  Com- 
partments certainly  assist  the  action  of  sight;  but  too  many 
cause  the  eye  to  turn  away  from  &tigue,  and  too  few,  fi*om  in- 
difference. If,  then,  e£fect  is  a  quality  intended,  in  architectural 
composition,  to  gratify  the  spectator,  and  to  give  him  pleasure 
in  observation,  the  action  of  this  quality  will  be  annulled  either 
by  an  excess  or  by  a  deficiency  of  details. 

The  second  sort  of  eflfect  is  that  which  depends  upon  execu* 
tion,  understanding  by  that  word  nothing  that  relates  to  the 
science,  or  even  to  the  details,  of  construction,  but  the  means, 
apparently  purely  material,  which  are  employed  to  give  to  each 
part  its  proper  form  and  value.  This  kind  of  effect  is  one  of 
which  the  plans  and  drawings  belonging  to  construction  can 
neither  fix  the  measure  nor  prescribe  the  mode.  Some  people 
imagine  that,  to  produce  great  effect  by  means  of  execution  in 
the  members  of  architecture,  or  in  the  masses,  details,  or  profile 
of  an  edifice,  they  must  be  left  by  the  tool  of  the  workman  in 
something  like  a  neglected  or  rough  state,  which  would  not 
bear  a  complete  finish ;  and  which,  for  example,  in  decorative 
figures,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  outlines  or  rough  sketches. 
The  best  works  of  the  Greeks  give  the  most  formal  contradiction 
to  this  practice.  There  is  no  architecture  more  designed  for, 
or  more  calculated  to  produce,  effect,  than  the  Greek  Doric 
temples ;  and  yet  no  where  are  the  profiles  and  details  set  forth 
with  more  boldness  and  energy.     All  the  details  of  those  grand 
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masses,  which,  viewed  together,  produce  so  bold  an  efiect,  are 
found,  when  we  examine  them  near,  to  be  chiseled  and  finished 
with  the  utmost  precision ;  and  the  whole  is  arranged  so  as  to 
produce  the  greatest  possible  impression,  without  the  appearance 
of  any  pretension  to  effect.  To  a  massive  capital  succeeds  a 
fine  and  slender  fillet;  after  a  profound  hollow,  comes  a  slight 
and  feeble  projection  ;  and  thus  effect  is  produced,  precisely  be- 
cause it  appears  never  to  have  been  intended,  or  even  thought  of. 

Greek  architecture,  in  the  effect  of  its  largest  masses,  has  fol- 
lowed the  same  system  as  that  pursued  by  the  Oreek  sculptors 
in  the  execution  of  their  finest  and  most  enormous  colossal 
statues.  The  modems,  on  the  contrary,  in  almost  every  thing, 
when  they  want  to  produce  effect,  endeavour  to  make  it  all  effect : 
this  is  the  most  certain  way  of  not  attaining  their  end. 

The  various  decorators,  who  succeeded  each  other  in  St. 
Peter's,  have  exaggerated  in  this  manner  some  of  the  figures  on 
the  archi  volts  of  tne  nave.  Without  doubt,  the  execution  of 
ornaments  intended  to  be  viewed  from  a  distance  should  have 
a  certain  degree  of  boldness  to  give  them  effect;  but  this  bold- 
ness should  not  preclude  either  delicacy  or  neatness  of  work- 
manship. The  remains  of  antiquity  furnish  us-  with  models  of 
the  kind  of  effect  of  execution  which  is  most  suitable  ta  orna- 
ments so  placed.  In  them,  also,  we  may  observe  that  the  effect 
of  architectural  execution,  like  that  of  all  other  qualities,  exists 
in  a  certain  medium  between  extremes;  that  is  to  say,  in. an 
alternate  use  of  what  is  styled,  in  music,  the  piano  and  the 
Jbrte* 

The  word  effect  may  also  be  understood  in  a  more  general 
sense,  as  simply  signifying  the  result  of  what  the  works  of  nature 
and  art  cause  us  to  experience.  When  we  speak  of  judging  of 
the  effect  of  a  work,  on  an  architeotual  plan,  we  mean  nothing 
more  than  foreseeing  what  it  will  be,  or  ho^  it  will  appear  when 
finished.  Nothing,  however,  is  more  hazardous  than  such  pre- 
conclusions,  when  there  is  nothing  more  than  simple  delineation 
to  found  conjecture  upon.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  make 
a  little  model  in  relief  of  all  buildings  of  any  impoitance;  and 
this  is  the  only  true  way  of  prejudging  the  impressions  that  will 
be  made  by  the  finished  buildings,  whether  those  which  depend 
upon  the  action  of  light,  or  those  which  are  the  result  of  a 
connexion  between  the  projections,  distributed  members,  and 
profiles  of  an  edifice,  with  its  total  mass,  or  whole. 

When  Paul  III.  wished  to  finish  the  Famesian  Palace,  which 
San  Gallo  had  commenced,  and  carried  up  to  the  entablement, 
he  called  in  Michael  Angelo,  and  fully  improved  of  the  design 
presented  to  him  by  that  celebrated  artist.  Notwithstanding 
this,  however,  and  notwithstanding  the  confidence  which  a  great 
mind  always  feels  in  its  own  resources,  Michael  Angelo  was  not 
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satisfied.  He  knew  bow  deceptive  all  calculations  are  that  are 
intended  to  estimate  the  effect  of  great  things  by  small  ones ; 
and  he  knew  that  even  the  laws  ol  optics  are  not  sufficient  to 
enable  an  artist  to  judge,  from  a  mere  drawing,  of  the  effect  that 
will  be  produced  by  masses  and  details*  Even  a  small  model 
be  did  not  consider  sufficient ;  but  he  made  an  angle  of  the 
palace  itself  serve  as  a  model  to  exhibit  the  grandeur  of  his 
des^* 

We  ought  to  allow  that,  in  general,  effect,  when  understood  to 
signify  the  resiA(  of  architectural  combinations,  particularly  the 
impression  that  the  character  of  each  erection  may  produce,  can 
scarcely,  in  simple  designs,  be  more  than  guessed  at,  even  by 
professors  of  the  art :  still  less  can  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  it,  that  is  to  say,  the  public,  or  the  patrons  themselves,  pass 
judgment  upon  reduced  representations,  which  are  only  to  the 
projected  edifice  what  a  sketch  is  tp  a  colossus. 


A  RT.  II.     Architectural  Pedantry.    By  Candidus. 

Every  one  is  aware  that  the  doctrines  of  Vitruvius  have  lately 
been  impugned  very  unsparingly,  to  the  very  great  scandal  of 
many  who  have,  nevertheless,  entered  into  no  satisfiictory,  or 
even  plausible,  defence  of  that  ^*  venerable  "  authority ;  and  no 
one  has  attacked  these  doctrines  more  ably  than  Mr.  Hosking, 
in  his  Treatise  on  Building  and  Architecture,  in  the  En^dopadia 
BrUanniccu  Essentially  anti-Vitruvian,  in  the  utmost  force  of 
the  term,  instead  of  laudably  taking  for  granted  the  opinions 
hitherto  transmitted  from  one  writer  to  another,  Mr.  Hosking 
indulges  m  a  spirit  of  examination  as  obstinate  as  it  is  danger- 
ous. Very  far  is  he  from  being  dazzled  by  celebrity,  however 
extensive  it  may  be,  if  it  appears  to  him  to  rest  chiefly  upon 
tradition,  and,  although  hitherto  unquestioned,  to  be  in  itself 
anything  but  unquestionable.  Even  some  of  those  who  may 
agree  with  him  in  the  main,  may,  perhaps,  be  of  opinion  that, 
upon  certain  points,  he  has  gone  rather  too  far,  or,  at  least,  ex- 
pressed himself  in  stronger,  not  to  say  more  unguarded,  terms 
than  it  behoved  him.  Even  that  I  entirely  agree  with  him  is 
more  than  I  can  affirm  :  there  are  several,  and  those,  too,  by  no 
means  unimportant,  matters  in  which  I  differ  from  him  essen- 
tially ;  yet,  as  regards  his  originality,  his  vigour  of  expression, 
and  the  earnestness  with  which  he  ventures  to  think  for  himself, 
for  these  he  deserves  unfeigned  thanks.  Owing  to  these  quali- 
ties, the  subject  itself  acquires,  in  his  hands,  a  freshness  and 
animation  that  could  have  been  scarcely  anticipated,  particularly 
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in  a  treatise  of  this  nature,  where  the  writer  is  confined  to  a 
hackneyed  track,  and  within  limits  that  preclude  discursive  cri- 
ticism. 

Most  of  those  who  have  written  upon  the  art  have  ohiefly 
shown  their  ingenuity  in  inventing  and  keeping  up  a  mystical 
cant,  most  barrenly  imaginative,  and  far  less  akin  to  sound  rea- 
soning than  to  Pope  Innocent's  explanation  of  the  enigmatical 
signincancy  of  the  four  rings  he  sent  as  a  present  to  King  John ; 
who,  by  the  by,  has  been  greatly  ^belied  if  he  at  all  profited 
by  the  so-typified  cardinal  virtues.  Of  about  $^  little  avail  to 
the  architect  are  those  occult  virtues,  those  talismanic  propor- 
tions, those  numerical  harmonies,  which  are  supposed  to  be  in- 
herent in  the  ancient  orders,  —  their  indefeasable  prerogative 
under  the  most  contradictory  circumstances.  It  is  something 
worse  than  impertinence  to  insist  upon  our  admiring  arithme- 
tically, or,  rather*  upon  our  admiring  the  various  items,  which, 
when  cast  up,  will  be  found  to  produce  a  total  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  what  is  assumed. 

Menzel  (see  Versuch  einer  DarsteUungf  &c.,  von  Carl  August 
Menzel ;  Berlin,  1832),  a  recent  German  writer,  who  may  be  con- 
sidered a  decided  anti- Vitruvianist,  remarks  that  it  is  astonishing, 
that  for  so  many  centuries  people  should  have  looked  at  such 
creations  of  fancy  as  the  ancient  orders,  as  little  more  than  matters 
of  numbers  and  computation.  To  imagine  that  the  inventors, 
or,  we  should  rather  say,  the  perfecters,  of  the  Grecian  orders 
aimed  at,  or  even  thought  of,  certain  arithmetical  coincidences 
subsequently  verified,  would  be  preposterous  enough,  even  were 
it  not  contradicted  by  their  practice^  which  exhibits  a  latitude 
most  uncomfortable  and  provoking  to  those  who  think  that  a 
code  of  art  might  be  drawn  up  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
building  act ;  who  have  not  an  idea  beyond  their  infallible  **  Ele- 
gant Extracts"  of  architecture;  and,  in  short,  who  are  system- 
atisers  <<  upon  principle,"  without  system.  With  men  of  this 
stamp,  whether  they  be  practitioners  or  critics,  rules  are  every 
thing.  Provided  they  are  but  adhered  to,  nothing  can  go 
wrong :  genius  and  taste  may  be  dispensed  with,  and,  indeed, 
^■ght  to  be,  as  very  unmanageable  and  refractory  subjects ; 
while  the  dullest  and  most  trivial  things  may  pass  muster  under 
favour  of  those  rules  which  constitute  what  is  significantly 
enough  termed  regular  architecture. 

Never  yet  was  anything  truly  great  or  valuable  in  art  achieved 
by  dint  of  mere  rules :  me  utmost  they  can  do  is  to  prevent 
positive  errors.  By  no  means,  however,  does  it  follow  that  the 
observance  of  them  will  guard  against  all  vices,  because  there 
must  ever  be  more  or.  less  of  which  rules  will  stop  short;  and 
here  it  is  that  originality  discovers,  while  imbecility  betrays, 
itself.     It  is  not  criticism,  but  sheer  quackery,  which  solicits 
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admiration  for  mere  beauties  of  routine^  and  which  looks  only 
at  parts  and  fragmented  without  forming  any  estimate  of  tlie 
whole.  A  very  poor  painting  may  exhibit  tints,  here  and  there» 
that,  considered  merely  as  colours,  may  be  exceedingly  fine ; 
and  an  unwashed  palette  may  display  hues  equal  to  any  that  we 
meet  with  in  Titian  or  Rubens :  yet  colours  are  one  thing,  and 
colouring  another ;  nor  do  random  and  unmeaning  accidents  of 
the  kind  alluded  to  excite  any  pleasure.  Were  it,  too,  not  for 
the  cant  that  has  l)een  kept  up  on  one  side,  and  the  ignorance 
that  has  blinded  people  on  the  other,  the  world  would  long  ago 
have  found  out  that  the  same  holds  good  in  regard  to  archi* 
tecture  as  to  the  other  arts,  although  not  precisely  in  the  same 
degree*  This  prevalent,  and,  for  the  most  part,  utter  ignorance 
in  regard  to  the  powers  of  architecture  as  one  of  the  fine  arts, 
has  favoured  a  grovelling  pettifogging  system  of  criticism, 
which  has  thoroughly  drugg^  us  with  nostrums  of  one  kind 
or  other.  No  matter  what  particular  style  be  advocated,  the 
quackery  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  is  prettv  much  the  same. 
Jn  unqualified  unquestioning  bigotnr,  the  admirer  of  Ictinus 
yields  not  one  jot  to  the  idolater  of  Fdladio ;  the  patriotic  vene- 
rator of  our  old  English  architecture  is  not  a  whit  more  liberal 
than  the  most  dogged  worshipper  of  Vitruvius ;  while  his  very 
patriotism  serves  to  dignify  his  one-sided  obstinacy.  Differ  as 
they  may  from  each  other,  they  all  agree  in  admiring  by  rote, 
and  in  discountenancing  any  attempt  to  step  beyond  certain 
limits  they  have  been  pleas^  to  set  up.  So  strongly,  indeed, 
have  they  fortified  their  respective  systems  with  circumvailations 
of  rales,  that  we  may  be  excused  for  imagining  them  to  have 
been  devised  for  the  special  protection  of  stupidity ;  and  that, 
out  of  favour  to  this  latter  quality,  genius  itself  must  not  be 
allowed  to  advance  one  step  out  of  the  regular  track,  lest  its 
blundering  imitators  should  lose  themselves  among  quagmires. 
Another  good  reason,  too,  for  granting  no  such  li^rty  is,  that 
it  would  occasion  sad  perplexity  to  the  critics,  who  would  be 
obliged  to  extend,  if  not  entirely  to  revise  and  remodel,  their 
statutes.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  these  wholesome 
and  well-intentioned  regulations  do  not  work  altogether  as  they 
ought  to  do :  genius,  indeed,  is  made  to  keep  pace  with  medi- 
ocrity ;  yet  imbecility  always  contrives  to  betray  itself  by  some 
blunder,  by  some  egregious  piece  of  gaucheriey  notwithstanding 
all  the  training  and  prompting  it  receives.  Architects  of  this 
stamp  (and  their  name  is  L^on)  are  not  unfrequently  misled, 
even  by  their  very  affectation  of  purity,  into  the  most  extravagant 
solecisms  imaginable;  perpetually  misquoting  and  misapplying 
their  authorities,  and  sneaking  about  in  their  stolen  peacocks' 
feathers,  in  the  most  unpeacock-like  manner  imaginable. 

There  are  so  many  contingencies,  all  requirmg  to  be  taken 
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into  consideration,  that  what  may  be  a  merit  under  one  set  of 
circumstances,  may  be  utterly  the  reverse  under  another.  Our 
modem  architectural  legislators  ought,  therefore,  to  be  either 
far  more  despotic,  or  far  more  liberal,  than  they  actually  are ; 
and,  unless  they  choose  to  proscribe  all  private  judgment,  tiiev 
ought  to  allow  that  independence  of  previous  authorities  which 
is  Uie  privilege  of  every  other  art  Instead  of  this,  they  only 
permit  us  to  err  by  rule,  and  to  be  inconsistent  according  to  the 
most  approved  etiquette.  To  deviate  from  the  received  propor- 
tions of  any  one  of  the  orders  would  be  little  short  of  sacrilege : 
the  whole  fratemi^  would  be  up  in  arms  against  the  unlucky 
wiffht  who  should  be  guilty  of  such  profanity  :  but  to  apply  an 
order  so  that  it  shall  be  utterly  at  variance  with  every  thing  in 
the  design,  and  so  as  to  destroy  all  general  harmony  of  propor- 
tions, seems  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  staunchest  ortho- 
doxy. Provided  every  thing,  taken  individually,  be  selon  les 
regies^  it  matters  not  how  intolerably  bad  the  compound  itself 
may  prove :  it  is  enough  that  it  ought  to  be  excellent,  the 
several  ingredients  beinff  all  very  palatable  in  themselves.  I 
shall,  perhaps,  be  thou^t  to  be  here  indulging  somewhat  too 
freely  in  caricature.  Alas!  I  feel  that  this  representation  of 
the  case  falls  far  short  of  the  actual  absurdities  that  have  been 
perpetrated  under  the  sanction  of  the  legitimate  school.  I  am 
sometimes  tempted  to  believe  myself  labouring -under  some  obs- 
tinate mental  hallucination,  in  fancying  that  architecture  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  eye  rather  than  ear,  since  so  many  seem  to 
be  of  quite  a  contrary  opinion,  and  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  ear 
tlone  which  takes  cognizance  of  the  beauties  of  this  art.  Why, 
else,  are  we  stunned  with  praises  bestowed  upon  things,  the 
merit  of  which  lies  not  in  any  discernible  qualities,  but  in  the 
names  and  words  employed  to  describe  them,  and  in  beauties,  the 
exquisite  proportions  of  which  are  too  subtle  to  be  detected  by 
our  visual  organs,  and  can  be  made  obvious  only  by  arithmetic  f 
Accordmg  to  my  own  wayward  notions  on  the  subject,  the  most 
important  question  to  be  put,  as  concerns  the  cesthetic  value  ot 
any  production  in  architecture,  is  not  whether  it  possesses  this 
or  that  particular  quality,  whether  it  conforms  with  this  or  that 
rule,  or  answers  to  any  specific  denomination ;  but  whether  it 
exhibits  that  final  quality,  upon  which  the  eScacy  of  all  the 
others  depends :  in  one  word,  does  it  captivate  us  by  its  effect  ? 
I  do  not  mean  by  **  effect "  merely  that  which  catches  the  eye  at 
the  first  glance,  but  that  which  will  bear  to  be  studied,  and,  in 
fact,  which  cannot  else  be  fairly  appreciated,  it  being  itself  the 
result  of  study  and  mind,  even  when  the  particular  nature  of  it 
may  have  originally  been  suggested  to  the  artist  by  some  for- 
tuitous hint 

Here,  then,  we  may  obtain  a  kind  of  anchorage,  which  will 
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prevent  our  being  driven  to  and  fro,  in  restless  uncertainty, 
amid  shifting  theories- and  dogmas.  As  in  all  the  other  arts,  in 
poetry  and  music,  as  well  as  painting  and  sculpture,  so  also  in 
this,  effect  is  the  soul,  at  least  the  manifestation,  of  it ;  and, 
provided  there  be  this  important  requisite,  it  is  a  matter  of  very 
minor  consideration  in  what  precise  mode  it  is  obtained ;  whe- 
ther it  be  owing  to  this  or  that  particular  quality,  or  whether  it 
be  derived  from  something  too  indefinite,  or  too  peculiar,  to 
admit  of  being  expressed  by  a  term  of  its  own.  A  very  notable 
discovery  this  !  it  will  be  said,  which,  putting  us  off  with  a 
mere  verbal  explanation,  leaves  us  quite  as  far  from  the  mark 
as  ever ;  since  we  have  yet  to  learn  how  this  so  much  desired 
•  combination  of  qualities,  comprehended  under  the  word  effect, 
may  be  attained.  Undeniably  such  is,  if  not  altogether,  for  the 
most  part  the  case;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  considerable  point  gained, 
inasmuch  as  it  clears  away  not  a  few  obstacles  and  stumblings 
blocks  lying  in  the  path  of  criticism,  and  directs  us  at  once  as 
to  what  we  ought  to  look  to.  Should  there  be  any  still  so  un* 
reasonably  reasonable  as  to  insist  that  it  is  of  little  avail  to  be 
aware  that  is  the  grand  desideratum  in  architecture,  except  it 
can  also  be  shown  wherein  it  consists,  and  how  it  may  inva- 
riably be  secured,  we  must  remind  them  that  at  least  the  diffi- 
cql^  here  b  no  greater  than  what  attends  all  the  other  fine  arts, 
poetry  and  music  inclusive.  At  all  events,  to  know  that  it  is 
this  aggregate  quality  (effect),  and  not  the  individual  ones  of 
which  it  is  made  up,  which  stamps  a  work  of  architecture  with 
sterling  value,  helps  us  to  get  rid  of  sundry  dangerous  fallacies, 
and  to  establish  a  sound  principle  in  lieu  of  them.  It  is  some- 
thing to  be  directed  into  a  right  road,  although  it  depends  upon 
our  own  exertions  to  advance  in  it 

Precisely  is  it  because  eflfect  lies  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
all  technical  methods  and  auxiliary  rules  uiat  it  is  so  rare  of 
achievement,  and  so  highly  prized  when  accomplished.  For 
the  same  reason,  too,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  it  theoretically 
with  any  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy.  In  any  given  example, 
where  the  quality  manifests  itself,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  dis- 
cover on  what  it  depends ;  and  such  particular  effect  may  after- 
wards be  copied  as  oflen  as  we  please :  beyond  this,  criticism 
can  aid  us  nothing,  except  in  the  way  of  vain  conjecture ;  its 
province  is  the  present  and  the  past,  and  not  the  future.  It  is 
for  the  artist  to  draw  upon  the  latter ;  for  it  would  not  be  more 
absurd  to  suppose  that  Vitruvius  himself  could  have  formed  an 
idea  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  than  that  criticism  can  predestine 
the  yet  embryo  powers  of  art,  or  fathom  the  depths  of  its  pos- 
sibilities. 

Rarely  will  artistical  effect  in  architecture  be  found  to  arise 
from  any  one  single  quality ;  more  frequently  may  it  be  traced, 
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not  only  to  several  concurrent  ones,  but  to  qualities  and  cir- 
cumstances  skilfully  opposed  to  each  other.  How  many  contra- 
dictions, for  instance,  ofttimes  go  to  make  up  general  harmony  ! 
How  much  complexity  is  requisite,  in  order  to  produce  what 
truly  deserves  the  name  of  simplicity  !  Nearly  similar  effects, 
again,  may  be  produced  by  very  opposite  causes ;  while  seem- 
ingly similar  modes  of  treatment  may  be  attended  with  anything 
but  like  results*  Neither,  when  the  impression  wrought  upon 
us  is  the  strongest,  does  it  follow  that  the  source  of  it  is  most 
obvious ;  so  that,  overlooking  the  principal  cause,  we  may  ascribe 
it  to  some  far  less  influential  one.  Hence,  an  imitation  will 
generally  fall  short  of  a  good  original,  even  in  those  parts 
wherein  the  model  is  professedly  copied :  the  slightest  oversight  • 
in  working  the  problem  may  lead  us  farther  and  farther  from 
its  solution.  Even  in  architecture,  although  the  hand  alone 
will  do  more  than  in  any  other  art,  the  mind  must  also  do 
something.  Why  have  no  copies  from  the  Venus  de'  Medici, 
or  from  the  works  of  Raphael,  ever  yet  rivalled  the  originals  ? 
Because,  however  expert  and  talented  they  might  be,  the  artists 
who  have  attempted  to  produce  such  fac-similes  have  never  felt 
the  affiatus  that  possessed  the  authors  themselves :  they  have 
worked  after  other  people's  ideas.  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to 
affirm  that  the  same  remark  will  hold  entirely  good  in  regard 
to  architecture,  where  merely  mechanical  imitation  can  acoom* 
plish  so  much  more  than  in  the  sister  arts ;  but  even  here  there 

must  be  some  evidence  of  feeling.     **  And  pray,  Mr.  — ^," 

once  said  a  very  clever  friend  of  mine,  and  one  by  no  means 
without  enthusiasm  for  his  profession,  **  what  do  you  mean  by 
feelings  in  architecture  ? ''  The  question,  at  all  times  rather  an 
embarrassing  one,  was  in  this  instance  particularly  so,  not  to  say 
mortifying,  coming,  as  it  did,  from  one  who  should  hardly  have 
needed  any  explanation.  Little  can  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
the  term  will  prove  more  intelligible  to  others ;  except  it  be  that 
its  meaning  will  be  better  caught  by  those  who  are  free  from  the 
prejudices  resulting  from  a  systematic  mode  of  training,  and  a 
species  of  discipline  which  rather  induces  them  to  acquiesce  in 
what  others  have  determined,  than  stimulates  them  to  nicer  en« 
quiries. 

Feeling  may  be  explained,  for  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  defined, 
to  be  that  clear  perception  of  his  ideas,  and  consciousness  of 
his  aim,  which  enable  the  artist  to  express  them  intelligibly  to 
others,  and  to  impress  the  workings  of  his  own  mind  on  his 
productions.  Some,  however,  may  be  apprehensive  that  so 
very  vague  a  guide,  answerable  to  no  positive  restrictions,  will 
be  more  apt  to  mislead  than  not;  and  that  it  may  serve  as  an 
excuse  for  any  caprice.  I  think  very  differently,  being  of 
opinion  that  feeling  is  the  very  best  security  against  caprice, 
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although  we  admit  that  it  certainly  is  liable  to  prove  refractory 
against  the  merely  conventional.  If  we  are  capricious  in  matters 
of  art,  it  is  not  because  we  obey  feeling  too  implicitly,*  but  be- 
cause we  have  no  feeling  at  all  to  direct  us,  whenever  we  attempt 
to  deviate  from  the  beaten  track. 


Art.  hi.     Design  for  a  Suburban  Villa  tvith  Ttvo  Acres  of  Ground. 
By  E.  B.  Lamb,  Esq.,  Architect. 

The  ground  plan  of  the  villa  is  shown  in^.  50.  In  thisj^., 
a  a  are  steps  leading  to  the  porch  (b).  It  will  be  seen  by  the 
elevation  of  the  entrance  front  (>^.  65.)f  that  the  arches  on  each 
side  of  the  door  are  enclosed  with  an  iron  railing,  capped  with 
Yorkshire  stone,  the  ends  of  which  are  let  into  the  reveals  of  the 
arch.  The  porch  is  paved ;  and  the  roof  is  covered  with  hirffe 
slates,  or  slabs  of  stone,  upon  fir  joists,  wrought,  and  open  to  the 
view.  These  slabs  should  be  laid  at  such  an  inclination  as  to 
carry  off  the  water ;  and  the  joints  should  be  filled  in  with 
cement  or  white  lead  ;  or,  more  effectually  to  keep  out  the  wet, 
one  course  of  plain  tiles  might  be  laid  over  the  slates,  and  bedded 
in  cement ;  taking  care  to  eotrer  the  joints  of  the  slates ;  and,  if 
expense  were  not  an  object,  ornamental  paving-tiles  might  be  used 
instead  of  the  ordinary  plain  tiles ;  or  two  courses  of  slates  alone 
might ;  which  last  would  certainly  make  the  best  job*  Of  course, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  run  a  cement  flashing  (if  I  may  so  call  it) 
or  fillet  round,  to  prevent  the  weather  from  getting  into  the 
brickwork*  Round  the  under  side  of  this  covering,  inside  the 
porch,  instead  of  running  a  many-moulded  cornice,  I  would 
merely  project  a  course  of  bricks,  herring-bone-wise,  with 
another  course  under  this,  only  projecting  half  an  inch  from  the 
face  of  the  wall*  The  porch  should  not  be  plastered  at  all ;  but 
the  brickwork  should  be  well  and  neatly  jointed,  and  the  arches, 
and  all  other  decorative  parts  throughout  the  building,  should  be 
executed  with  white  bricks  (except  where  stone  or  other  materials 
are  mentioned);  and  the  plain  walls  should  be  built  with  what 
are  called  seconds.  The  verandas,  balconies,  and  all  other 
weather  projections,  might  be  executed  in  the  same  way  as  the 
porch. 

From  the  porch  we  enter  the  hall  ( /^.  50.  c)  through  folding- 
doors,  glazed  with  large  squares  of  glass :  there  might  be  rich 
stained  glass  borders  in  these  doors ;  and  the  window  on  the 
right  of  the  entrance  should  have  stained  or  figured  glass.  The 
hall  ceiling  should  have  a  deep  cove,  with  a  very  few  mouldings 
under  it,  of  rather  a  bold  character,  neither  Gothic  nor  Grecian, 
but  of  a  form  well  studied  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  light 
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and  shade ;  the  ceiling  might  be  paneled^  and  many  appropriate 
ornaments  might  adorn  it,  without  going  to  Greece  for  the 
honeysuckle,  or  stripping  the  genealogi^  tree  for  heraldic 
devices.  The  colour  of  the  ceiling  I  should  prefer  being  rather 
dark,  the  walls  of  a  lighter  hue,  and  the  floor  still  lighter  ;  but 
these  tones  should  be  so  graduated  as  to  soften  off,  as  it  were,  into 
each  other  by  almost  imperceptible  stages;  when  I  say  the  tones 
should  be  thus,  I  mean  the  general  tones  of  the  whole  apartment; 
for,  as  the  mouldings  in  the  ceiling  and  walls  will  produce  dark 
shadows,  and,  occasionally,  strong  lights,  the  floor  must  also 
partake  of  the  same  character;  for  which  purpose,  oil-cloth,  or  a 
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pavement  of  two-odoured  stones,  or  inlaid  woods,  when  not  too 
dark,  would  be  proper.  I  am  aware  that  this  method  will  not 
be  approved  by  many,  nay,  I  may  almost  say  most,  people: 
they  have  been  so  accustomed  to  see  white  ceilings,  dark  walls, 
and  darker  floors,  that  it  will  be  verv  difficult  to  turn  the  long' 
cherished  custom  upside  down  :  but  let  us  do  it  by  decrees,  and, 
if  the  dark  colour  is  very  objectionable,  make  it  lighter  —  any 
thing  but  white.  A  lai^  white  ceiiinff,  with  an  equally  large 
portion  of  light  in  a  room,  completely  destroys  the  effect  of  any 
piece  of  furniture,  which  has  only  small  portions  of  white  in  it ; 
what  is  it  makes  a  room  look  cold  and  cheerless  when  there  are 
no  curtains  ?     The  glaring  light,  and  white  ceiling ;  this  every 

Erson  must  have  seen :  but  I  am  going  out  of  the  hall  before  I 
ve  finished  describing  it.  On  the  right  of  the  entrance  door, 
and  adjoining  the  window,  is  an  arched  entrance  to  the  drawing- 
room  :  here  would  be  a  little  triangular  bit  of  ceiling,  into  whidi 
I  would  not  forget  to  put  its  proper  ornaments.  How  many 
and  diversified  might  these  be  I  A  few  minutes'  thought  would 
create  so  many  pleasing  designs  to  attract  the  eye  and  satisfy  the 
mind  at  the  same  time,  that  1  wonder  antiquities  should  be  ran- 
sacked for  them.  Opposite  this  entrance  is  a  corresponding 
recess,  well  suited  for  a  candelabrum,  a  figure,  or  an  elegant 
pedestal  and  glass  vase  for  flowers ;  or  it  might  be  used  for  an 
umbrella-stand,  or  for  hats  and  coats :  the  only  objection  to  this 
would  be  its  being  opposite  to  the  drawingroom  entrance ;  on  this 
account,  perhaps,  the  best  situations  ror  hat  and  coat  stands 
would  be  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  door. 

We  will  now  leave  the  hall  £>r  the  drawingroom  (J^.  50.  cl). 
As  this  room  is  appropriated  to  all  the  elegant  refinements  of 
the  present  day,  it  should  be  rather  light  in  its  general  character ; 
at  the  same  time  preserving  the  principles  of  light  and  shade, 
and  gradation  of  tones  before  mentioned.  There  are  three  win- 
dows in  this  room,  one  of  which  is  over  the  fireplace,  and  from 
it  is  seen  the  flower-garden ;  that  near  the  entrance  commands  a 
view  of  the  entrance  drive,  and  scenery  iu  that  direction ;  the 
other  opens  to  the  balcony,  which  is  well  stocked  with  plants, 
difAising  delightful  perfumes  and  brilliant  colours,  which  cannot 
fail  to  produce  agreeable  sensations  in  the  mind.  The  windows 
of  this  room  should  all  have  some  stained  and  ornamental  glass ; 
and  the  ceiling  should  be  paneled  and  ornamented  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  would  be  consistent  with  the  size  of  the  house.  The 
styles  of  the  ceiling  should  be  coloured  oak,  or  painted  in 
imitation  of  some  ornamental  English  wood ;  the  panels  might 
be  coloured  of  any  lighter  colour ;  and,  if  there  were  flowers,  they 
might  be  picked  out  in  two  colours.  I  particularly  mention  that 
the  ceiling  should  be  in  imitation  of  wood,  as  there  would  be  a 
flat  space  of  considerable  extent^  and  an  imitation  of  stone  in  it. 
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or  any  colour  which  could  be  mistaken  for  stone,  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  architecture,  and  would,  consequently, 
produce  a  disagreeable  effect  The  cornice  should  be  rather 
deep,  and  the  large  beams  might  terminate  on  an  ornamental 
bracket :  this  would  add  to  the  appearance  of  strength,  and  pro- 
duce variety  without  heaviness.  The  pilasters,  which  are  shown 
on  the  plan,  should  go  right  up  to  the  cornice,  and  would  appear 
to  support  the  largest  beams,  which  should  run  in  this  direction 
across  the  room.  The  walls  might  be  papered  with  paper  of  a 
lively  pattern,  but  not  too  light;  and  a  gold  moulding  would  add 
very  much  to  the  effect  of  the  paper.  Opposite  the  window, 
over  the  fireplace,  should  be  a  large  mirror,  so  as  to  reflect  the 
flower-garden,  8cc.  It  will  be  quite  unnecessary  to  say  any  thinff 
about  the  furniture,  except  the  curtains,  which  are  so  connected 
with  the  architecture  of  the  room,  that  their  arrangement  is  of 
some  importance.  Between  the  pilasters,  by  the  large  window, 
there  would  be  very  little  difficulty  in  hanging  curtains,  as  these 
pilasters  form  a  termination  to  a  cornice,  a  pole,  or  piece  of 
straight  fluted  drapery  with  a  deep  fringe :  there  would  be,  also, 
room  for  curtain  pins  or  hooks.  The  opposite  window  could  be 
managed  much  in  the  same  way ;  carrying  the  cornice  or  drapery 
to  the  return  walls.  Over  the  fireplace  there  could  be  no 
drapery  except  at  the  top ;  but  the  shutters  should  be  lined  with 
plates  of  looking-glass,  so  that,  when  closed,  they  would  reflect 
the  objects  in  the  room ;  and,  if  the  boxings  were  splayed,  and 
glass  fixed  in,  the  variety  would  be  extremely  pleasing. 

We  will  now  enter  the  staircase  {Jig.  50.  g).  The  newel  of 
the  stairs  should  be  a  candelabrum,  if  one  is  not  used  in  the  hall ; 
the  stairs  might  have  rounded  nosings ;  the  balusters  should  be 
ornamental  cast  iron  bronzed,  and  the  handrail  should  be  capped 
with  mahogany ;  but,  if  this  should  be  considered  too  expensive, 
bold  turned  balusters  would  cost  considerably  less. 

From  the  stairs  we  enter  the  dining-room  {Jig.  50.  e).  The 
entrance  is  placed  here  to  be  near  the  kitchen  stairs,  and  to  be 
away  from  the  drawingroom  entrance ;  which  entrance  is  sufii- 
ciently  far  from  it  to  prevent  any  disagreeable  smells  from  the 
kitchen.  The  dining-room  has  two  windows ;  one  opening  to 
the  veranda  (i),  and  the  other  looking  to  the  lawn,  &c. :  these 
windows  should  have  some  stained  glass.  The  general  colour  of 
this  room  should  be  of  a  rich  tone.;  and  the  chimney-piece 
should  be  of  such  a  marble  as  would,  in  colour,  harmonise  with 
the  rest  of  the  room;  us,  in  fact,  all  the  chimney-pieces  in  the 
principal  rooms  should  do.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  per- 
sons to  order  a  white  marble  chimney-piece  for  the  drawingroom, 
and  a  black,  or  dark,  marble  for  the  dining-room,  without  con- 
sidering what  will  be  the  effect  when  in  contrast  with  the  walls 
and  other  parts  of  the  room :  this  is  a  point  which  architects 
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have  not  sufficiently  considered  ;  a^d  marble  is  too  often  chosen 
for  its  rarity  or  purity,  but  not  for  its  effect.  Another  thins 
respecting  chimney-pieces  I  will  mention :  veined  marble  should 
only  be  used  for  plain  designs,  and  plain  marble  for  enriched 
ones.  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  see,  at  the  Marble  Com- 
pany's warehouses,  some  designs  of  Mr.  Robert  Smirke's,  of  a 
rich  Gothic  pattern,  executed  in  variegated  marble,  so  that  when 
one  was  standing  opposite  the  light,  the  design  was  entirely  lost ; 
and  even  with  a  side  light  the  design  was  very  little  better 
seen. 

From  the  dining-room  we  reenter  the  hall  to  the  library,  or 
study  (y),  which  might,  if  required,  be  used  for  a  breakfast- 
room.  This  is  a  small  room,  but  as  much  attention  should  be 
bestowed  upon  its  effect  as  upon  that  of  the  others ;  and  the 
ceiling  should  show  some  of  the  beams.  Perhaps,  by  using  the 
term  beams,  I  shall  be  understood  to  mean  those  large  unsightly 
projections,  commonly  seen  in  houses  of  a  century  back  ;  but 
this  is  not  the  case;  the  projections  I  mean  are  merely  intended 
to  represent  the  principal  timbers  of  the  floor  above ;  and  are  to 
be  moulded,  and  connected  with  each  other  by  small  paneling. 
I  think  the  whole  of  this  ceiling  miffht  be  painted  of  a  light  oak ; 
the  walls  might  be  of  any  plain  colour ;  and  some  stained  glass 
might  be  used  in  the  windows.  I  will  just  go  back  to  the  porch, 
to  show  the  relative  degrees  of  richness  by  which  I  conceive  a 
house  of  this  size  should  be  regulated.  The  porch  should  be 
the  simplest ;  the  hall  the  next  step,  at  the  same  time  possessing 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  each  room,  so  that  the  contrast  is 
not  too  violent  when  entering  those  rooms ;  the  breakiast-room, 
or  library,  the  next ;  the  dining-room  the  next ;  and  the  drawing- 
room  the  most  decorated  and  most  cheerful.  These  degrees  are 
best  marked  by  the  furniture  ;  but  they  ought  to  be  studied  also 
by  the  architect 

I  will  now  leave  the  ground  floor  for  the  basement  plan 
{Jig.  51.),  in  which  a  is  the  kitchen;  6,  the  washhouse  and 
scullery;  c,  the  pantry;  d,  the  wine-cellar;  e,  the  coal-cellar  ;yj  the 
wood-cellar ;  g,  the  back  entrance ;  A,  the  area  under  the  veranda ; 
I  i  I,  the  area  round  the  house. 

Very  few  remarks  will  suffice  for  this  plan*  First,  all  drains 
should  be  outside  the  house,  and  in  such  situations  as  to  be  easily 
accessible;  the  area  round  the  house,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  basement  dry,  should  be  at  least  1  ft*  below  the  kitchen 
floor,  and  should  be  covered  with  Yorkshire  paving,  except  where 
light  was  required ;  and  the  walls  should  be  built  battering,  to 
prevent  the  earth  from  pressing  them  in.  The  kitchen  floor 
should  be  boarded,  and  all  the  others  paved  with  stone,  tiles,  or 
bricks.  Stone  is  best  for  the  floor  of  the  washhouse  and 
pantry,  and  for  the  passage;  and  it  should  be  laid  upon  brick 
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withs.  A  free  circulation  of  air  should  be  admitted  under  the 
floor,  and  paving  by  means  of  air-bricks,  which  would  prevent 
what  is  called  dry  rot  in  the  thnbers,  and  damp  from  rising  in 
the  walls. 

The  chamber  plan  (Jig.  53.)  shows  four  bed -rooms,  &c. 
The  windows  to  these  rooms  are  hung  folding,  and  open  on 
balconies,  which  are  seen  in  the  elevations. 

Balconies  are  delightful  additions  to  a  bed-room :  they  also 

S've  a  cheerful  effect  to  the  exterior  of  the  house;  and,  when 
mished  with  plants,  nothing  is  more  delightful,  I  think,  than 
opening  the  window  directly  you  get  out 
of  bed,  and  enjoying  the  fresh  air,  and 
the  sweet  scent  of  the  flowers  at  the 
same  time.  In  these  balconies  it  will  b^ 
seen  that  at  the  angles  a  a  a  a^  Jig,  52., 
and  as  shown  in  the  elevations,  are 
pedestals,  or  tables,  which  might  be  ex- 
ecuted in  cement,  and  between  them 
a  light  iron  railing,  as  exhibited  more  distinctly  in  Jig,  52. 
These  tables  would  be  proper  places  for  vases,  flower-pots,  or 
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figares,  if  they  were  in  sitting  postures :  but,  as  many  stone,  or 
artificial  stone,  figures  would  not  agree  with  this  brick  building, 
great  care  should  be  taken  in  their  introduction. 

The  attic  plan  (Jig.  54.)  shows  two  rooms  in  the  tower,  and 
the  rooiB,  gutters,  and  chimney-stacks.  The  roofs  should  be 
covered  with  laive  slates ;  and,  when  they  are  new,  if  they  were 
stained  with  oil,  lime,  and  lamp-black,  so  as  to  take  off  the  raw- 
ness of  the  material,  they  might  be  made  to  harmonise  with  the 
walls.  Time  is  the  best  stainer;  but,  as  harmony  is  as  requisite 
to  architecture  as  it  is  to  music,  we  must  study  to  obtain  it 
artificially,  if  we  cannot  get  it  naturally. 

The  ridffes,  hips,  and  valleys  of  the  roof  must  be  covered  with 
lead.  If  were  were  any  tiles  of  a  better  form  and  colour  than 
the  plain  and  pan-tiles,  and  of  a  neutral  character,  I  should  prefer 
tile  covering ;  but  our  tile-makers  never  think  of  producing  any 
thing  new,  unless  they  have  an  order  to  do  so ;  and  thev  are 
content  to  get  their  money  by  the  old  and  well-known  forms, 
without  attempting  to  stretch  their  imaginations,  or  their  purse- 
strii^s,  for  new  ones. 

Vol.  TIL  — No.  26.  m 
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Attic  Plan, 

Externally,  the  bouse  should  be  built  with  brick*  I  men- 
tioued  before,  that  seconds  would  be  best  for  facings;  but  I 
should  not  object  to  good  stocks  of  an  even  colour.  The  dress- 
ings should  be  with  white  bricks :  these  may  be  placed  in  an 
endless  variety  of  forms,  without  cutting,  and  would  produce 
a  good  effect  of  light  and  shade.  All  the  cornices  should  be 
white  bricks.  The  corona  might  be  of  slate,  or  York  paving- 
stone;  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  the  roofs  of  tbe'pol*ch  and 
balconies  before  described  :  but  the  slate  or  stone  made  use  oi 
must  be  throated^  so  that  the  water  may  drop  off.  The  under 
side  of  the  corona  should  be  coloured,  if  it  Is  slate,  to  resemble 
the  white  bricks;  the  top  would  not  be  of  so  much  consequence: 
a  great  projection  is  the  principal  thing  to  be  obtained  to  pro- 
duce a  good  effect :  the  means  of  obtaining  it  are  not  always  of 
consequence;  therefore,  slate  or  stone  coronce  in  thin  dabs^ 
and  if  not  finelv  tooled,  or  any  other  material  sufficiently  doraFt 
ble,  would  produce  broad  masses  of  light  and  shade  at  a  small 
expense,  and  equal  in  real  pictorial  effect  to  the  richest  and. 
finest  wrought  cornice  in  expensive  marble.  Bricks,  for  the 
same  reason,  when  properly  managed,  even  without  cutting,  can 
be  made  ornamental ;  and  they  are  our  own  material,  and  most 
durable ;  that  is,  the  best  bricks  of  the  present  dav :  then  why 
should  we  reject  them  in  ordinary  buildings,  or,  rather,  disguise, 
them  with  cement,  which  in  a  very  few  years  frequenUy  cracks 
and  peels  ^?  Cement  is  excellent  for  using  instead  of  mortar ; 
but  it  does  not  adhere  well  to  brickwork,  unless  it  is  the  very 
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best^  and  then  it  is  almost  as  dear  as  stone ;  but  for  ornamental 
works  nothing  could  be  better :  in  some  instances  it  is  even  bet<- 
ter  than  stone.  Wyatt's,  for  chimney  moulds,  balusters,  vases, 
fountains,  &c.,  and  paving,  has  been  found  better  than  Yorkshire 
stone.  Austin's  cement  is  also  capable  of  producing  the  same 
articles. 

It  will  be  unnessary  to  make  many  observations  on  the  eleva- 
tions :  I  think  thev  tell  their  own  tale ;  and  a  close  examination 
will  clearly  show  the  quinner  of  the  construction  and  effect. 

Fig.  55.  shows  the  north-west  elevation,  or  the  entrance  front, 
with  the  porch,  &c.  The  arched  opening  is  in  two  half-brick 
irims ;  the  outer  arch  projecting  beyond  the  face  of  the  wall 
three  fourths  of  an  inch.  At  the  springing  of  the  arches  one  or 
two  bricks  may  be  placed  herring-bone-wise ;  and  every  orna- 
ment, at  the  springing  of  the  arches,  may  be  varied.  It  may  be 
proper  to  remark,  that  the  shrubbery  is  not  shown  in  these 
elevations,  as  it  would  be  according  to  the  plan  of  the  ground, 
^fae  object  being,  here,  to  show  the  building  divested  of  all  orna- 
mental planting. 

In  this  and  the  other  elevations,  the  balconies  are  erroneously 
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represented  with  stone  balustrades ;  but  they  should  have  light 
iron  railing,  as  shown  in  Jig.  52.  p.  160. 

Fig.  5^.  shows  the  south-west  elevation*  In  this  front  is 
shown  the  chimney-stack  irom  the  kitchen,  drawihgroom,  and 
bed-room;  also  the  window  over  the  drawingroom  fireplace, 
and  a  garden  seat.     This  front  is  seen  from  the  flower-garden. 

J^ig.  57.  is  the  south-east  elevation.  In  this  front  is  shown  the 
corona,  continued  through  to  form  a  covering  to  the  landing :  it 
is  supported  by  cast-iron  brackets.  Th(6'  entrance  door  has  a 
plate  of  looking-glass  in  the  place  of  a  fan-light:  this  should  be 
fixed  at  such  an  angle  as  to  reflect  the  lawn  and  distant  scenery, 
and  to  be  seen  when  ascending  the  steps.  This  would  always 
be  an  interesting  object,  as  it  would  be  confined  within  a  frame^ 
and  thus  form  a  living  picture  more  perfect  than  when  the  eye 
is  left  to  range  from  place  to  place. 

Fig.  58.  is  the  north-east  front.  In  this  front,  over  the  study 
window,  is  a  tablet,  in  which  an  appropriate  inscription  might  be 
placed,  or  the  founder's  arms.  This  tablet  is  instead  of  a  window, 
which  would  have  been  most  inconvenient  here,  ais  may  be  seen 
by  referring  to  the  chamber  plan,  besides  admitting  too  much 
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light  into  the  room.  In  this  elevation  I  have  omitted  the 
chimney  shafts  at  the  other  end,  as  they  would  not  be  seen^  only 
at  a  great  distance,  and  in  a  particular  situation. 

To  make  the  building  fire-proof,  or,  at  least,  nearly  so,  the 
divisions  of  rooms  should  be  in  brickwork,  the  stairs  should  be 
of  stone,  and  the  balusters  and  handrail  iron  :  there  would  then 
be  very  little  for  fire  to  communicate  with,  as  the  principal  con- 
ductors are  generally  found  to  be  the  hollow  wooden  partitions 
and  the  wooden  stairs.  Ceilings,  if  well  plastered,  are  not  likely 
to  burn ;  and,  as  it  is  the  nature  of  fire  to  ascend,  it  would  not 
be  a  very  easy  task  to  make  a  floor  burn :  boxings  to  shutters, 
sashes,  doors,  and  other  wooden  linings,  are  only  to  be  feared ; 
but,  with  carefiil  building,  and  tolerably  careful  servants,  no  very 
serious  accidents  could  occur.  Houses,  to  be  made  perfectly  fire- 
proof, would  be  attended  with  very  considerable  expense. 

Fig.  59.  shows  a  plan  of  the  ground.  In  this  plan,  a  is  the 
entrance  from  the  road ;  b  is  the  lawn ;  r,  the  flower-garden  and 
rosary ;  d  and^  a  walk  all  round  the  lawn,  concealed  in  part  by 
the  shrubbery ;  f,  a  shaded  walk,  with  grass  paths  leading  to  the 
other  walks  ;g  and  h^  garden  seats  of  an  architectural  character;  i, 
a  grove  of  standard  fruit  trees,  with  here  and  there  an  evergre^i, 
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leading  to  the  green-house  (^);  /,  kitchen-garden ;  m,  gardener's 
house;  n,  meadow;  o,  gate;  p^  flower-bed;  q^  garden  seat  under 
the  drawingroom  window ;  r,  stable  and  yard.  It  wrll  be  ob- 
served, that  the  entrance  from  the  road  is  placed  near  one  side 
of  the  ground,  in  order  to  get  more  space  in  the  situation,  open 
to  the  best  and  most  agreeable  aspect.  A  carriage  drive  and 
road  to  the  stables  are  here  shown.  It  will  be  better,  perhaps, 
to  begin  my  brief  description  from  the  steps  at  d.  This  path  is 
not  made  the  same  width  all  the  way  round  the  lawn,  but  it  is 
varied,  to  produce  that  agreeable  e£fect  which  a  parallel  winding 
path  never  does.  Proceeding  to  the  north  of  the  house,  we 
arrive  at  the  garden  seat  g,  which  is  opposite  some  ornamental 
flower-beds,  raised  a  little  above  the  path  cL  Passing  round 
these  beds  we  again  enter  the  path  d,  at  a  more  thickly  planted 
spot,  and  gradually  descend  to  f.  This  part  is  sunk  gradually, 
so  that  it  may  not  be  seen  from  the  house;  and  here  is  placed  an 
architectural  fence,  which  divides  the  lawn  from  the  meadow* 
The  lawn  slopes  from  the  house  to  this  place  in  undulating  lines, 
and  the  principal  distant  scenery  is  seen  in  this  direction.  We 
continue  from^  gently  ascending  the  path  d,  again  to  the  house; 
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but,  before  we  leave  this  end  of  the  ground,  we  will  pass  through 
the  grass  path  leading  to  the  shaded  walk  e :  this  walk  leads  to 
the  flower-garden  at  one  end,  and  the  gate  at  the  other.  In  the 
arrangement  of  this  small  plot  of  ground,  I  have  been  ffovemed 
by  the  sian  of  the  house,  and  the  supposed  wants  of  tne  occu- 
pant First,  being  small,  it  should  never  affect  a  concealment 
of  art;  but,  at  the  same  time,  different  decrees  of  art  should 
be  shown.  Thus,  near  the  house,  every  thing  is  of  the  most 
lively  and  cultivated  kind:  gradually  proceeding  towards  the 
meadow,  less  dressed  garden  is  shown,  until,  near  the  archi- 
tectural fence  and  gate,  an  increase  of  cultivation  would  be 
consistent,  and,  without  losing  sight  of  art,  the  efiects  would 
be  varied  and  pleasing*  In  3ie  flower-garden,  vases,  figures, 
busts,  &C.,  may  be  sparingly  introduced;  and,  when  good  sub- 

{'ects,  and  well  arranged,  they  have  an  excellent  effect.  Of  the 
dtchen-garden  very  little  need  be  said,  except  that  the  standard 
fruit  trees,  interspersed  with  evergreens,  forming  a  grove  to  the 
green-house,  would,  I  think,  form  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the 
waving  lines  of  the  other  parts  of  the  ground.  In  this  description, 
I  have  merely  given  the  general  form,  without  mentioning  the 
kind  of  trees,  &c.  for  planting  it ;  but  these  should  be  well  studied 
for  their  form,  colour,  and  changes  through  the  different  seasons ; 
and,  if  judiciously  planted,  would,  in  a  short  time,  produce  a 
pleasure-ground  of  a  picturesque  nature. 

25.  Henrietta  Street^  Brvnsmick  Square^  Sept.  1835. 


Art.  IY.    A   Suggestion  for  the  Improvement  of  Dramngroomt  in 
Umdon  Street  Houses.    By  W.  S. 

In  most  of  the  London  street  houses  the  drawingrooms,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  value  of  sites  for  building,  are  on  the 
first  floor:  the  result  of  which  is,  that  the  windows  of  the 
smaller,  or  back  drawingroom,  generally  overlook  the  yard 
behind  the  house,  and,  in  most  cases,  the  view  is  anything  but 
pleasant  or  beautiful.  To  remedy  this  evil,  many  litde  schemes 
are  employed  to  shut  out  the  disagreeable  view,  such  as  orna- 
mental transpar«it  blmds,  &c.  One  plan  I  remember  seeing  in 
a  house  in  Fiarley  Street  had  a  very  pleasing  effect*  The  room 
had  two  windows  looking  into  a  stable-yard ;  and,  to  get  rid  of 
this  eyesore,  each  sash  was  glazed  with  ground  glass,  and  fixed 
on  even,  or  flush,  with  the  outer  edge  of  the  wall,  leaving  a  space 
sufiicient  to  place  a  few  pots  of  choice  flowers  next  the  room ;  by 
this  means  turning  the  two  windows  (if  I  may  so  call  them)  into 
small  conservatories.  This  idea,  enlarged  upon,  would  have  a 
very  elegant  appearance ;  for,  instead  of  common  windows,  as 
usual,  an  alcove  might  be  formed,  glazed  with  ground  and 
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coloured  glasp,  in  which  could  be  placed  a  good  ntunbel*  of 
plants ;  so  tha^  when  viewed  from  the  interior,  the  effect  would 
be  a  great  improrement  on  the  dead  walls,  roofs,  chimneys, 
yards,  &c^  belonging  to  other  houses,  which  are  generally  to  be 
seen  from  most  back  drawingrooms  in  London.  If  the  rooms 
were  fitted  up  in  the  Gothic  style,  the  alcove  would  be  a  highly 
interesting  feature  of  the  room. 
LondoHj  January^  18S6. 


Art,  y.    Description  of  a  Cast-iron  Window^  and  Wooden  Shutterp 
adapted  to  Warehouses*    By  Augustine. 

Perhaps  the  accompanymg  sketches  of  a  cast-iron  window  and 
shutter,  which  I  lately  saw  in  the  elevation  of  some  new  ware- 
houses, built  for,  I  believe,  the  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation  C!om- 

61 


pany.  Call  Lane,  Leeds,  may  be  useful  to  some  of  your  readers, 
as  the  simplicity  and  security  of  the  construction  appear  to  me 
\  62  /  to  be  exceedingly  worthy  of  imitation.  The 

warehouses,  I  believe,  were  built  under  the 
directions  of  the  engineer  to  the  company. 
Fig.  60,  is  a  section  of  the  window,  in 
which  a  a  represent  the  shutter  open ;  it 
being  hung  upon  centres  fixed  to  its  two 
sides,  and  working  in  the  outside  ^ame.  I 
was  not  sufficiently  near  to  the  building  to 
be  able  to  give  correct  details  of  the  win- 
dow ;  but  the  outside,  or  top,  of  the  shutter, 
I  imagine,  is  the  longest,  and,  consequently, 
the  heaviest,  end ;  or  the  shutter  may  be 
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lept  open  by  a  bolt  or  wiedge  under  it,  as  at  &  The  sasbes  (c 
and  d)  are  so  far  apart  as  to  leave  room  for  the  shutter  at  e  and 
f^  when  It  is  closed ;  and  at  g  there  is  a  fastening  to  secure  the 
bottom  of  the  shutter. 

Fig.  61.  is  an  elevation  of  the  window  with  the  shutter  in  the 

position  in  which  it  is  shown  in  the  section  {Jig.  60.);  and 

J^.  62.  is  an  elevation  of  the  window  when  the  shutter  is  closed ; 

both  of  which  are  sufficiently  explanatory  to  render  description 

unnecessary. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  by  this  mode  of  constructing  warehouse 
windows,  there  is,  when  the  shutter  is  open,  excellent  ventilation 
and  light,  as  well  as  perfect  security. 

December  11,  1835. 


Art.  VI.     'Notice  of  a  Folding  Table  brought  from  India.     By  J.  P. 

Fig.  63.  is  a  per- 
spective  view  of  the 
frame  of  the  table. 
There  are  twelve 
brass  hinges,  one  at 
each  comer  on  the 
inside,  as  shown  at 
h ;  and  two  at  each 
end  on  the  outside, 
as  shown  at  g.  When 
it  is  required  to  fold 
up  the  frame,  a  b 
and  c  d  are  drawn 
inwards,  which  will 
bring  together  e  and 
Jf.  The  top  of  this 
table  is  in  two  pieces, 
having  four  narrow 
slips  of  wood  nailed 
on  the  under  side, 
so  as  to  make  it  fit 
like  a  cover  on  the 
frame.  The  stuff  is 
all  i-in.  before  worked;  and  the  width  of  each  piece  in  the 
frame  is  2^  in. 

Old  Bond  Street^  Naoember  25.  1835. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  An  Historical  Essay  on  Architecture.  Bj  the  late  Thomas 
Hope.  Illastrated  from  drawings  made  by  him  in  Italy  and 
Germany,    Royal  8vo,  2d  edition.    London,  1835. 

{Continued from  p.  130.) 

**  If,  bowerery  so  impoitant  a  work  of  that  a^,  as  the  pedestal  of  the 
Egyptian  obelisk,  placed  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius  in  the  hippodrome  at 
Constantinople,  and  representing  that  emperor  assisting  at  the  public  games, 
surrounded  by  his  sons  and  the  whole  court,  is  a  wretched  performance,  we 
may  well  imagine  what  most  have  been  the  execution  of  other  mferior  works  oi 
art.  Deformity  seems  so  much  to  have  been  their  umversal  characteristic,  that 
when,  somewhat  later,  St.  Luke  unaccountably  acquired  the  reputation  of 
having  been  a  painter,  and  having  taken  frequent  portraits  of  the  Vii^,  these 
latter  seem  only  to  have  been  regarded  as  more  genuine  productions  of  the 
Apostle,  in  proportion  as  they  were  more  hideous. 

^  The  wretchednew  of  these  first  images  did  not,  however,  prevent  those, 
especially  in  relief  (always  more  like  reality),  from  taking  on  tne  fbrid  ima^ 
ginataons  of  the  Greeks  such  a  hold  as  to  make  their  rulers,  by  degrees, 
apprehend  a  return  to  thdr  ancient  idolatries  in  a  new  shape.  Thence,  in 
725,  Emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian,  bom  and  bred  in  a  province  whose  ancient 
tenets  were  peculiarly  given  to  images,  began  by  wa^g  against  them  a  relent- 
less war ;  and  his  son  Constantine  ended  by  obtaining,  in  a  synod  of  all  the 
Greek  bishops,  their  utter  and  unqualified  condemnation.  From  that  period,, 
all  sculptured  images,  and  with  them  all  sculpture,  disappeared  from  the 
Greek  cnurches,  and  the  art  altogether  died  away. 

**  As,  in  Pagan  Rome,  the  taste  for  beauty  of  form  and  outline  declined, 
that  for  glare  of  colours  and  gilding  increased.  Rooms  shone  with  the  gaudi« 
est  painting,  or  the  richest  marbles ;  and  of  these  latter,  the  natural  hues 
were  still  varied  and  enlivened  by  art.  This  we  learn  from  Vitnivius,  and 
find  exemplified  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  where  the  richest  verde,  and  giallo, 
and  rosso  antico,  deck  the  sides  and  floors  of  chambers.  Pliny  describes  at 
length  p.  xxxvi.  cap.  25.)  a  species  of  mosaic  for  pavements,  composed  of 
interlayings  of  porphyry  and  serpentine  (richer  in  colour,  and  less  liable  to 
wear  out  than  softer  marbles),  which  he  calls  senuf  pavimenH  GrcBcanicu 
This  sort  of  mosaic  work,  of  what  the  Italians  csSijAelre  dure^  cut  in  various 
mathematical  figures,  and  inlaid  in  a  bedding  of  softer  white  marble,  whose 
snowy  hue  served  to  relieve  their  deep  colours,  seems  to  have  become  so  ex- 
tensive a  manufacture,  and  to  have  been  so  much  employed  by  the  Greeks  of 
Byzantium,  as  fiY)m  thence  to  have  obtained  the  custmctive  name  of  opw 
Grascwm  ;  though,  in  later  periods,  and  when  artificers  could  not  be  obtained 
fi^m  Constantinople,  it  seems,  in  the  monasteries  of  Italy,  to  have  become 
the  fashion  to  employ  their  own  members  to  cut  out  and  to  form  this  labori- 
ous patchwork,  which  requires  more  patience  than  peculiar  skill.  Thence 
we  not  only  find  it  in  the  churches  of  those  cities  peculiarly  connected  with 
the  Eastern  empire,  —  as  at  Ravenna,  in  Sant'  Apollinare,  and  m  San 
Vitale  (though,  m  the  latter,  covered  over  by  a  later  luiid  higher  floor) ;  at 
Venice,  in  St.  Mark,  in  the  dome  of  Torcello;  and  in  Santa  Maria,  and 
Bonato,  in  the  island  of  Murano,  inscribed  with  the  date  of  its  completion, 
viz.  the  1 1th  of  September,  1 140 ;  —  but  at  Milan,  in  Sant'  Ambrogio ;  at  Flo- 
rence, in  San  Mniato ;  at  Monte  Cassino,  in  its  Benedictine  Abbey;  as  well 
as  at  Rome,  in  San  Lorenzo,  Santa  Agnese  Fuori  delle  Mura,  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  Santa  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  and  Santa  Maria  in  Araceli,  San  Cle- 
mente,  San  Giacomo  and  Paolo,  and  many  others ;  —  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that,  for  pavements  of  buildings,  exposed  to  great  wear  and  tear,  it  is 
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difficult  to  conceive  any  thing  of  which  the  expense  is  better  repaid,  both  by 
its  elegance  and  its  durability. 

'*  A  species  of  inlaying,  still  more  splendid  than  that  for  floors  intended  to 
be  trodden  under  foot,  was  devised  for  walls,  destined  to  less  hard  usage. 
It  consisted  of  large  oompartments  of  serpentine  and  porphyry,  Burn>un<fed 
and  s^Mrated  by  £>rder8  composed  of  small  nieces  of  the  same  materials, 
intermixed  with  others  whose  gilt  surface  was  both  shown  and  secured  by  a 
coat  of  glass,  inlaid  in  panels  of  white  marble,  which,  around  these  borders 
of  elitterine  colours,  frequently  displayed  others  as  ridily  sculptured,  in 
beads,  in  foliage,  and  in  scroll-work.  The  altar,  the  bishop's  throne,  the  am- 
bones,  and  the  screen  and  bahistrades  of  the  Banctuar;^^  generally  glittered 
with  this  magnificent  coating;  for  in  thne  members  wmch,  like  the  slender 
shafts  of  pillars,  and  the  small  fesciae  of  firieses  and  cornices,  left  not  room 
for  the  laiger  compartments  of  solid  porphyij  and  serpentine,  the  narrower 
ribands  of  purple  and  gold  were  still  mserteill 

**  Of  liiis  species  of  embellishment,  manu&ctured  at  Constantmople  until 
the  exdrpation  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  thence  diffused  over  all  the  coun- 
tries within  easv  reach  of  Greek  artists,  we  find»  at  Rome,  magnificent  ex- 
amples, in  works  of  very  distant  a^ ;  from  those  where  the  round  arch 
still  was  alone  adopted,  to  those  which  had  embraced  every  variety  of  the 
pointed,  die  broken,  and  the  scolloped.  We  find  it  at  San  Lorenco :  outside 
m  the  entablatnre  and  panda  of  the  portico;  as  well  as  insidt^  in  the  throne 
ambo,  and  screen  round  the  sanctuanr.  We  find  it  in  the  fairy  doisten  of 
San  Giovanni  Laterano,  and  San  Paolo  Fuori  delle  Miira,  wliose  twin  pil- 
lars, twisted  into  every  varietur  of  shape,  small  round-headed  arches,  and 
entablatures,  glitter  in  the  sun  like  the  back  of  the  diamond  beetle :  in  the 
pointed  dboria,  after  the  German  fiuhion,  added  in  the  fourteenth  century  to 
the  altars  of  old  St.  Peter's,  San  Paolo,  San  Giovanni  Latemno>  Santa 
Maria  in  Cosmedin,  and  Santa  Maria  in  Aracdi.  We  find  it  in  the  screen 
and  reliquary  of  San  Clemente ;  in  the  receptacle  for  the  host  at  Santa  S»- 
bina ;  in  the  ambones  and  altars  of  San  Nereo  and  Achilleo;  in  the  altar  and 
bishop's  throne  in  San  Cesareo ;  and  in  the  ambones  of  Santa  Mitvia  in  Cos- 
medin, and  Santa  Maria  in  Aracdi ;  in  the  andent  bishop's  thrones  of  Sui 
Giovanni  Laterano  and  St  Peter's,  now  put  by  as  antique  lumber ;  and  in 
other  places  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Chap.  XVI*  Sifmbcis  used  by  the  early  Christians,  and  intra* 
duced  into  their  Constrtwtions.  The  cross  was  every  thing  among 
the  first  Christians.  It  was  made  **  the  chief  emblem  of  their 
fiuthi  the  chief  mark  of  their  community,  their  standard,  and 
dieir  watchword.  Its  name  was  constantly  on  their  lips,  its 
image  on  their  bosom ;  they  continually  uttered  its  appellation 
and  made  its  sign.  To  its  sacred  form  were  attributed  peculiar 
intrinsic  powers  to  protect  from  evU  those  by  whom  it  was  worn, 
or  was  merely  traced  in  air ;  and  it  was  thence  carefully  im« 
printed  alike  on  the  habitations  of  the  living  and  the  receptacles 
of  thedead.**  (p.  178.) 

While  Christianity  was  struggling  with  Polytheism,  the 
Christians,  in  order  not  to  ofiend  too  violendy  the  prejudices  of 
the  Pagans,  converted  the  symbols  of  the  latter  religion  into  the 
emblems  of  the  former  one;  so  that  the  Christians  appeared 
Gentiles  to  the  Gentile,  and  were  yet  known  as  Christians  by  the 
Christian.  Thus  the  emblems  of  heathen  deities  were  rendered 
allusive  to  the  parables  of  Christ ;  the  vine,  the  genii  sporting 
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among  its  tendrils,  and  all  the  rites  of  Bacchus,  were  by  the 
first  Chrisdans  made  symbolical  of  the  vineyard  of  faith,  and 
were^  in  consequence,  introduced  on  the  edifices  and  tombs  of 
Christians,  as  may  still  be  seen  on  many  remains  of  antiqui^  at 
Rome.  The  ear  of  oorn>  employed  in  the  rites  of  Ceres,  beaune 
significant  of  the  sacramental  bread;  and  the  palm  branch, 
which,  among  heathens,  signified  triumph  over  armies,  was  by 
the  Christians  made  to  signify  the  triumph  of  the  cross.  "Venus' 
dove  became  the  Holy  Ghost;  Diana's  stag,  the  Christian  soul 
thirstmg  for  the  living  waters ;  Juno's  peacock,  under  the  name 
of  the  phcenix,  that  soul  after  the  resurrection.  One  evangelist 
was  gifted  with  Jupiter's  eagle ;  another  with  Cybele's  lion;  and 
winged  genii  and  Cupids  became  angels  and  cherubs." 

(To  he  continued,) 


Art.  n.  MoUer's  Memorials  of  German-Gothic  Architecture;  toith 
additional  Notes  and  Illustrations  Jroni  StieglitZf  Sfc:  by  W.  H. 
Leeds,  Author  of  several  literary  Works  on  Architecture.  To 
which  are  added  Tables  of  Continental  Lineal  Measures  :  by  W.  S. 
B.  Woolhouse.    Svo,  pp.  176.    LondoUy  1836. 

In  speaking  of  a  volume,  the  titlepage  of  which  bears  the 
name  of  a  valuable  contributor  to  the  Architectural  Magazitie 
we  must  encounter  the  suspicion  of  our  opinion  being  influenced 
by  that  circumstance ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Mr.  Leeds  is 
known  to  be  a  contributor  to  our  journal,  we  are  to  the  full  as 
likely  to  be  more  reserved  in  our  praise  than  we  else  might  be,  lest 
our  judgment  should  appear  warped  by  personal  partiality.  On 
the  present  occasion,  however,  the  difficulty  is  materially  lessened 
by  his  appearing  chiefly  in  the  character  of  translator ;  and,  as 
he  himself  remarks,  the  work  is  of  that  kind  which  imposes  on  its 
translator  no  more  than  verbal  fidelity.  Had  he,  therefore, 
limited  himself  to  the  original,  we  could  only  say  that  he  appears 
to  have  done  it  justice :  nor  is  it  any  fiiult  of  his,  if  some  of  the 
descriptions  are  more  concise  than  could  be  wished.  But  he  has 
performed  his  task  in  a  more  can  amore  spirit,  enriching  the 
volume  with  much  interesting  matter  derived  from  various  Ger- 
man writers,  and  also  by  several  notes  of  his  own.  Hence, 
although  primarily  intended  merely  to  supply  the  purchasers  of 
MoIIer's  work  with  the  assistance  of  an  English  version  of  the 
text,  or  to  accommodate  those  who  would  be  satisfied  with 
possessing  the  dissertation  on  German  Gothic  architecture,  the 
present  translation  may  be  considered  as,  in  some  respects,  a 
new,  certainly  a  very  improved,  work. 
'    Among  the  additions,  some  of  which  are  incorporated  with 
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the  text,  bat  placed  between  brackets,  others  thrown  into  the 
form  of  notes,  the  account  of  Ulm  Cathedral,  from  Vcftj  der 
Hagen,  deserves  particular  mention,  as  being  an  exceedingly  fall 
and  perspicuous  description  of  the  whole  edifice ;  whereas,  what 
is  said  of  that  minster  in  Holler's  own  letterpress  is  limited  to 
a  few  brief  remarks,  and  those  chiefly  relative  to  the  tower  alone : 
so  that^.  were  it  not  for  the  information  here  collected  by  the 
diligence  of  his  English  translator,  we  should  obtain  but  a  very 
imperfect  knowledge  of  that  fine,  and,  in  many  respects,  singular 
edifice.  In  making  this  remark,  we  do  not  intend  to  cast  any 
reflection  upon  Moller ;  for,  unless  in  those  instances  where  he 
has  given  a  series  of  plates  illustrative  of  the  same  building,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  four  churches  forming  the  second  volume  of 
his  work,  he  seldom  says  more  than  what  immediately  relates  to 
the  subject  of  the  respective  engravings.  Besides,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  German  readers  could  very  well  dispense 
with  much  information  that  must  prove  as  acceptable  as  it  is 
new  to  English. ones;  since  the  former  would  be  able  to  refj^r 
Xd  various  other  works,  for  those  particulars  which  it  did  not 
accord  with  Mailer's  plan  to  lay  before  them. 

The  length  of  Von  der  Hagen's  description  (six  pages  in  small 
type)  would  prevent  our  giving  more  than  an  extract  from  it, 
even  did  we  consider  it  allowable  to  transfer  the  whole  of  it  to 
bur  pages. 

*'  This  edifice  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  German  architecture 
during  the  middle  ages,  and  worthy  to  be  classed  with  the  cathedrals  of 
Cologne,  Strasburg,  Vienna,  Regensburg,  and  Frdburg.  Its  nave  is  the 
loftiest  of  any,  being  141  ft.  high  (144  ft.  English),  and,  with  its  four  side 
aisles,  the  widest  also,  having  a  breadth  of  166  ft.;  besides  which,  its  tower 
would,  if  completed,  have  surpassed  all  others  in  loftiness.  Like  the  Minster 
at  Freiburg  (see  the  plates  of  that  building  in  the  second  volume  of  Moller ^, 
it  has  only  one  tower  in  front,  the  upper  and  most  beautiful  half  of  which  is 
wanting,  as  the  present  structure  has  not  been  carried  up  much  higher  tlian 
the  large  middle  story,  where  the  octagon  beg^s  to  rise  from  the  square 
below.  The  under  part,  however,  is  more  finished  and  richer  than  that  of 
the  tower  at  Freiburg,  and  very  much  in  the  style  of  the  upper  part  of  that  at 
Strasburg  (which  is  of  the  same  date),  in  its  lofty  uninterrupted  shafts,  and 
its  light  open  work ;  especially  that  of  the  two  winding  staircases,  carried  up 
externally  between  the  pillars  and  open  arches.  The  foundation  of  the  chov 
was  laid  m  the  year  1377,  upon  piles  of  elm  wood;  and  within  111  years  after- 
wards, the  church  was  completed,  and  the  tower  carried  up  as  high  as  it  is  at 
present ,  namely  237  ft. :  tne  whole  expense  of  which  was  defrayed  by  the 
town  burghers."  (p.  79.) 

''  Like  as  has  been  remarked  of  that  at  Strasbui^,  the  tower  at  Ulm 
impresses  the  beholder  with  the  idea  of  its  being  a  gigantic  production  of 
metal  work ;  and  the  more  so  on  account  of  the  fine  brown  tint  of  the  stone, 
and  the  intricacy  of  the  workmanship,  which  causes  it  to  appear  a9  if  cast  in  a 
mould :  in  fact,  many  smaller  works,  in  a  similar  style  of  design,  were  actually 
so  executed ;  Peter  Vischer's  monument,  for  instance ;  and  at  the  present 
day  cast  iron  has  been  very  successfully  employed  for  similar  purposes,  as  may 
be  seen  by  Schinkel's  monument  for  the  Queen  of  Pnissia.  The  upper  part 
of  the  tower  does  not  form  that  sudden  and  strong  ofiset  from  the  lower  one 
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which  is  observable  in  those  at  Freiburg  and  Strasbui^,  but  is  united  with  it 
more  closely  by  means  of  the  arches  and  pinnacles  that  spring  from  the  parapet 
itself.  The  portion  which  remains  unexecuted  bears,  with  its  four  open  sputd 
staircases,  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  at  Strasburg :  yet  here  the  staircases 
tenninate  in  turrets ;  wkA,  instead  of  the  spire  itself  beb^  a  continuation  of 
them,  in  a  series  of  step*like  divisions,  it  rises  upwards  insulated  from  the 
rest,  as  in  the  minster  at  Freiburg,  but  forms  a  still  more  singular  display  of 
ti'acery,  which  twines  itself  upwards  as  if  it  were  composed  of  plants,  to  the 
crest  of  foliage  on  its  summit,  where  the  Holy  Virein,  with  the  Child  in  her 
arms,  appears  to  hare  just  descended,  and  taken  ner  station.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  observe,  that  the  whole  design  is  peculiarlv  rich ;  most  luxuriant 
in  its  ornaments  and  sculpture,  as  were,  indeed,  most  of  the  productions  of  the 
same  period,  after  Charles  IV. :  and  this  at  Ulm  was  tne  last  and  most 
considerable  work  in  Germany.'*  (p.  81.) 

While  the  above  specimen  will  serve  to  show  what  Mn  Leeds 
has  engrafted  upon  Moiler,  it  suits  our  purpose  better  than  anything 
we  could  select  from  *^  explanations"  of  the  latter,  which>  being 
written  to  accompany  the  engravini^,  do  not  contain  much  that 
would  either  be  interesting  apart  trom  them,  or  so  well  bear  to 
be  detached  from  the  remamder. 

Besides  the  literary  <<  illustrations"  from  German  writers,  JVlr. 
Leeds  has  inserted  a  few  notes  and  remarks  of  his  own ;  and  in 
one  of  such  notes  he  says  he  had  it  in  contemplation  to  draw  up 
an  enlarged  nomenclature  of  architecture,  incorporating  in  it 
many  terms  formed  for  the  purpose  of  clearly  defining  and  ex- 
pressing with  brevity  various  particulars,  which,  for  want  of  such 
a  vocabulary,  it  is  now  impossible  to  note  without  being  exceed- 
ingly prolix.  The  task  would  be  one  of  some  difficulty  :  still  the 
experiment  would  be  well  worth  making ;  and  we  know  no  man 
more  likely  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  conclusion  than  Mr.  Leeds. 
In  this  opinion,  we  are  sure,  all  the  readers  of  his  articles  in  this 
Magazine  cannot  fail  to  agree. 

One  improvement  upon  the  ordinal  (a  feature  that,  we  think,^ 
ought  to  be  adopted  In  all  similar  architectural  works)  is,  the 
table  of  its  principal  dimensions  attached  to  the  account  of  each 
of  the  four  churches  forming  MoUePs  second  volume;  for, 
although  the  dimensions  may  be  taken  from  the  plates  them- 
selves, it  is  far  more  convenient  to  have  them  ready  set  down  for 
immediate  reference  :  besides  which,  the  dimensions  of  all  the 
buildings  may  thus  be  compared  together  with  the  greatest 
facility.  * 

Before  concluding,  we  must  not  omit  to  observe  that  Mr. 
Woolhouse's  tables  of  Continental  measures,  given  as  an  appendix, 
are  so  exceedingly  useful,  that  many  will,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to 
possess  the  work,  if  merely  for  the  sake  of  them  alone.  It  further 
recommends  itself  by  a  very  attractive  prefix ;  namely,  an  ex- 
ceedingly well  executed  frontispiece,  showing  the  noble  church 
of  St.  Elizabeth  at  Marburg. 

A. 
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Art.  III.  V ArchUettura  Antica  descritta  e  dimoitrata  coi  Monu- 
mentis  Dall'  Architetto  Cav.  Luigi  Canina.  {Ancient  Architecture 
described  and  demonstrated  from  existing  Monuments.  By  the 
Chevalier  Luigi  Canina.)  Imperial  folio,  in  Parts.  Parts  I.  to  XII. 
Rome,  1832  to  1834. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  the  loan  of  a  copy  of  this  mag- 
nificent work,  which  is  now  publishing  in  parts,  the  first  of 
which  appeared  in  ISS^y  and  the  ISUi  in  1834.  The  price 
varies  from  ISs.  to  30$.  a  part  Each  part  contains  several  sheets 
of  letterpress,  and  several  plates.  The  plates  are  very  numerous, 
and  some  of  them  are  of  subjects  which  we  have  not  observed  in 
previous  works  of  the  kind. 

The  work  is  divided  into  sections.  Sect  I.  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  method  of  constructing  buildings  adopted  by  the 
Egyptians,  and  by  those  ancient  nations  who,  in  their  style  of 
building,  approached  nearest  to  Egyptian  architecture.  The  first 
part  of  this  section  contains  a  description  of  the  buildings  erected 
durmg  the  earliest  period  of  Egyptian  history ;  and  the  conclu- 
sion contains  an  account  of  those  erected  in  the  time  of  the  last 
Ptolemies. 

The  second  section  treats  of  the  architecture  of  the  Greeks; 
and  it  begins,  like  the  preceding  one,  with  the  first  known 
period  of  Grecian  history:  then  follow  observations  on  the 
style  of  architecture  among  the  Greeks  till  they  became  subject 
to  the  Roman  power. 

The  third  section  contains  an  account  of  the  methods  of  con- 
structing buildings  employed  by  the  Romans ;  and  also  of  all 
those  buildings  constructed  in  Rome,  and  in  those  countries 
which  successively  fell  under  the  Roman  power ;  comprised  in 
the  period  between  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  the  removal  of 
the  imperial  power  from  that  ci^  under  Constantine.  The  ac- 
count of  the  history  of  the  art  of  this  period  is  principally  com- 
piled from  D'Agincourt's  works. 

All  the  sections  are  subdivided  into  three  parts.  The  first 
part  contains  an  account  of  the  monuments,  and  treats  of  every 
thing  relative  to  the  history  of  the  art ;  the  second  treats  of  the 
theory  in  the  different  ^kinds  of  buildings ;  and  the  third  treats 
of  all  those  things  which  relate  to  monuments  in  particular, 
which  cannot  be  so  well  understood  without  the  two  accom- 
panying and  preceding  parts. 

All  uiese  sections  are  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
a  distinct  idea  of  the  methods  of  building,  adopted  by  different 
nations ;  and  they  present  a  detailed  history  and  description  of 
ancient  architecture  as  it  respects  the  theory  of  the  art :  it  may 
also  be  said  to  be  a  work  truly  original  of  its  kind ;  and  useful 
not  only  to  architects,  but  to  all  those  who  may  wish  to  have  a 
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Icnowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  the  art,  and  of  the  different 
methods  of  practising  it  adopted  by  the  ancients. 

Beyond  this  very  sammary  outline  of  its  form  and  leading 
contents,  we  cannot  pretend  to  speak ;  for  it  would  be  not  a  little 
rash,  in  any  one,  to  deliver  an  opinion  on  the  literary  execution  of 
a  work  of  such  magnitude,  without  deliberately  studying  the  text, 
durinff  which,  if  Uie  estimate  founded  upon  first  impressions 
should  happen  to  have  been  too  favourable,  one  has  time  to  cor- 
rect it.  We,  on  the  contrary,  having  been  limited  to  a  general 
inspection  of  the  portion  published,  can  only  affirm  it  to  be  the 
most  comprehensive  performance  on  the  subject  of  ancient  ar- 
chitecture yet  undertaken,  it  being,  in  fact,  a  systematic  collection 
and  arrangement  of  what  has  hitherto  been  separately  treated 
of.  Yet,  although  it  is  infinitely  more  complete  than  any  other 
general  history  of  ancient  architecture,  the  individual  buildings 
are  not  exhibited  so  much  in  detail,  as  in  works  more  special  in 
their  object.  Those,  therefore,  who  already  possess  the  chief 
publications  which  treat  of  this  branch  of  the  study  of  antiquity, 
and  which  have  contributed  the  materials  of  the  present  one, 
will  meet  with  many  repetitions,  and  omissions  likewise ;  at  the 
same  time,  besides  having  the  whole  concentrated  within  a  con- 
venient compass,  they  will  meet  with  some  subjects  either  pre- 
viously unedited,  or  of  «cceedingly  rare  occurrence  :  among  these 
may  be  classed  the  theatre  of  Pompey,  that  of  Herculaneum, 
the  double  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  Trajan's  Forum,  &c. 

With  the  exception  of  some  small  shadowed  etchings,  intended 
to  show  the  perspective  effect  of  the  more  remarkable  buildings, 
but  which  are  by  no  means  to  be  commended  either  for  drawing 
or  execution,  the  engravings  are  in  outline ;  and,  though  they 
certainly  fall  short  of,  may  be  allowed  to  approach,  the  best  spe- 
cimens of  that  mode  which  France  and  Germany  have  given  us. 

Luigi  Ginina  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  very 
first  among  the  living  architects  of  Italy;  and  this  work  will  cer- 
tainly extend  his  celebrity;  and  it  is  likely  to  be  of  distinguished 
service  to  his  own  countrymen,  who  have  hitherto  been  too  ex- 
clusively attached  to  the  cinque  cento  system,  and  have  hardly, 
as  yet,  begun  to  catch  any  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  antique  in 
their  own  practice. 

We  had  nearly  forgotten  to  mention  that  there  is  another 
edition,  the  text  of  which  is  in  octavo,  separate  from  the  plates ; 
and,  although  not  recommended  by  uniformity,  it  must  be  pre- 
ferable on  tl^  score  of  convenience. 

On  a  future  occasion,  we  intend  to  examine  the  historical  part 
of  this  work  more  in  detail,  with  a  view  to  select  from  it  any- 
thing that  can  be  added  to  the  information  given  in  our  extracts 
fi*om  the  interesting  work  of  Mr.  Hope. 

Vol.  III.  —  No.  26.  n 
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Abt.  IV.  Designs  Jbr  the  proposed  New  Houses  of  Parliament^  con^ 
sitting  of  Four  Iplans^  Four  geometrical  ElevationSt  One  longi* 
tudinalf  and  Ttvo  transverse  Sections,  toith  Two  perspective  Views  ;, 
reduced  to  Half  the  Size  of  the  Oripnats^  submitted  to  the  Com^ 
mittee  of  Taste,  December  1.  18S5.  Designed  and  drawn  on  Stone 
by  Peter  Thompson,  Carpenter  and  Builder.  4to.  London, 
18S6.    IBs. 

Wfi  cooimend  Mr.  Thompson  ibr  bis  spirit  in  publishing  bis 
design ;  and  we  only  wish  that  all  the  architects  who>  like  biro* 
gave  in  unsuccessful  designs^  would  either  follow  his  example^ 
and  puUish  them  in  separate  volumes ;  or,  what  would  be  fiur 
more  economical  for  them,  and  far  more  convenient  for  the 
public,  that  they  would  join  together  and  adopt  the  liberal  propo* 
sition  of  Mr.  Weale.  (See  p.  97.)  Though  we  are  glad  to  see 
the  courage,  energy,  and  independent  spirit  evinced  by  Mr* 
Thompson  in  bis  appeal  to  the  public,  and  are  also  plea&ed  to 
find  *'a  carpenter  and  builder"  aspiring  to  a  high  degree  of 
knowledge  of  design  and  drawing,  yet  we  cannot  compliment 
him  on  his  design.  This  confession  on  our  part,  we  shall  pro* 
bably  be  told  by  some  architects,  affords  a  proof  of  the  absurdity 
of  our  encouraging  working  builders  to  acquire  tlie  knowledge 
which  belongs  to  architects ;  and  confirms  the  old  adage,  that 
a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,  &c.  To  objections  of 
this  kind  we  have  one  general  reply:  let  knowledge  be  free; 
and  let  all  who  have  acquired  skill  and  knowledge  enough  to 
practise  professions,  be  free  to  exercise  them,  whetner  they  have 
acquired  their  knowledge  in  the  regular  manner  or  not.  The 
only  exception  to  this  rule  is,  where  human  life  is  concerned* 
In  architecture,  let  those  who  value  economy  more « than  taste 
or  authority  employ  a  carpenter  or  a  bricklayer,  who  alteo^ts, 
in  conjunction  with  his  own  trade,  to  exercise  the  profession  of 
an  architect;  and  let  those  who  value  taste  and  correctness  more 
than  economy  employ  architects  of  first-rate  reputation.  The 
question  is,  not  which  of  the  two  modes,  supposing  either  to  be 
exclusively  practised,  would  lead  soonest  to  the  general  improve^ 
roent  of  the  architecture  of  the  country ;  but  whether  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  inferior  mode  would  not  have  the  eflfect  of 
retarding,  instead  of  advancing,  the  superior  one.  In  our  opinion, 
decidedly,  the  encouragement  of  carpenters,  bricklayers,  and 
every  person  connected  with  building,  to  study  architecture  as  a 
science,  so  as  to  be  able,  when  required,  to  give  a  design  as  well 
as  to  execute  one,  would  facilitate  tlie  progress  of  improvement 
much  more  than  any  exclusive  system.  Did  carpenters  and 
builders  study  architecture  as  an  art  of  design,  attempts  at  the 
improvement  of  common  dwellings  would  be  made  every  where; 
and,  though  many  of  these  would,  at  first,  be  incorrect,  or  iu 
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bad  taste  (for  the  road  to  troth  is  generally  through  the  paths 
of  error),  these  very  faults  would  lead  to  attempts  to  do 
better:  and,  in  the  path  of  improvement,  anything  is  better  than 
standing  still.  The  public,  in  this  reading  and  thinking  age, 
would  soon  acquire  both  a  knowledge  of,  and  a  taste  for,  archi- 
tectare ;  and,  till  thb  is  the  cas^  Uiere  can  be  no  security  for 
general  improvement  In  all  ages,  those  who  have  been  able 
to  employ  firstnute  architects  have  been  able  to  erect  what,  in 
their  day  at  least,  were  considered  first-rate  buildings ;  and  this 
is  still,  and  ever  will  be,  the  case,  however  general  a  high  de- 
gree of  architectural  knowletlge  may  become :  but  our  object  is 
to  improve  the  buildings  and  the  architectural  taste  of  the  great 
mass  of  society.  Many  architects,  we  know,  consider  these  views 
as  inimical  to  their  interest,  and  look  with  any  thing  but  a 
bvourable  eye  on  our  Emyclop^dia  of  Cottage  Architecture^  and 
on  this  Magazine :  but  this  is  to  take  an  extremely  limited  view 
of  the  subject,  and  one  which  in  no  other  profession  would  hold 
good*  Have  physicians  been  less  employed  in  consequence  of 
the  increased  intelligence  of  apothecaries ;  or  lawyers  injured  by 
the  publication  of  books  on  law ;  or  gardeners  by  those  on 
gardening;  or  teachers  by  the  great  increase  which  has  lately 
taken  place  in  school  books  ?  On  the  contrary,  was  there  ever  a 
time  when,  in  England,  there  were  so  many  physicians,  lawyers, 
gardeners,  or  teachers,  as  there  are  at  present? 

Bot  to  recur  to  the  work  before  us :  the  first  impression 
urtiich  the  elevation  made  on  us  was,  that  it  exhibited  a  general 
ooofusion  in  the  parts ;  and,  on  reflection,  we  found  that  this  im- 
pression arose  from  the  want  of  a  sufficiently  striking  leading 
feature.  The  details  of  the  plan  we  did  not  enter  into ;  but  we 
sent  the  book  to  an  architect,  much  more  competent  to  judge  of 
its  merits  in  respect  to  detail  than  ourselves ;  and  we  place  the 
remarks  which  we  received  from  him  in  reply  before  our  readers. 
Mr.  Thompson  will,  no  doubt,  think  these  remarks  severe ;  but 
we  feel  confident  that  we  are  rendering  him  a  much  greater 
service  by  publishing  them,  than  we  should  have  done,  if  we  had 
loaded  him  with  indiscriminate  and  undeserved  praise,  or  passed 
over  his  work  in  silence^  or  with  a  slight  commonplace  notice. 

**  I  have  just  looked  over  Mr.  Thompson's  design  for  the  New 
Houses  of  Parliament;  but  to  give  my  opinion  fully  on  its 
merits  and  defects  wonld  take  considerably  more  time  than  I 
can  now  spare;  I  will,  therefore,  only  point  out  such  parts  as 
most  particularly  struck  me.  In  the  ground  plan,  there  is  a 
passage  about  340  ft.  long,  with  only  one  window  at  each  end  ; 
and  the  rooms  Nos.  17,  18, 19,  and  20.  appear  to  be  lighted  only 
from  this  passage,  ekcept  what  borrowed  light  they  may  obtain 
from  the  front  rooms.  This  is  one  defect  which  immediately 
struck  me.     In  the  plan,  generally,  there  are  some  beauties  r 
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for  instance,  all  the  principal  entrances  would,  I  think,'  Lave  a 
good  effect,  if  the  architecture  were  correct.  The  king's  en« 
trance,  as  continued  on  the  principal  floor,  is  very  well  arranged ; 
and  the  passages,  &c«,  on  this  floor  seem  to  be  conveniently 
placed ;  but,  although  I  am  one  of  the  ninety-three  rejected 
competitors,  and,  of  course,  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  it  would  take  too  much  of  my  time  to  examine  the 
ground  plan  minutely ;  so  I  shall  at  once  proceed  to  the  eleva- 
tions. In  these  the  author  (I  cannot  call  him  architect)  has 
shown  his  total  ignorance  of  architectural  composition,  with 
respect  to  grouping  as  well  as  detail :  in  fact,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  give  an  opinion  on  such  a  design,  as  it  is  totally  at 
variance  with  every  principle  of  architectural  composition.  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  windows  of  every  dimension  and  form, 
without  the  usual  decorations  of  the  cusp;  pinnacles  of  gigantic 
dimensions;  abrupt  arches;  square-headed  windows,  in  juxta-^ 
position  with  arches,  thereby  destroying  all  unity ;  and  oriel 
windows,  with  openings  10  ft.  wide,  uninterrupted  by  mullions, 
as  is  shown  at  the  north  end  of  the  west  elevation,  and  the 
peers'  portico. 

"  I  very  much  doubt  of  even  the  possibility  of  carrying  the 
design  into  execution,  unless  constructed  in  wood.  Generally 
speaking,  the  whole  composition  of  the  elevations  is  in  what  is 
vulgarly  called  *  Carpenter's  Gothic*  I  need  say  very  little  of 
the  sections,  as  they  are  upon  a  par  with  the  elevations :  some 
of  the  ceilings,  perhaps,  might,  if  corrected,  be  novel,  and,  in 
some  instances,  have  a  good  effect;  but  I  fear  the  pendants  in 
the  House  of  Ck>mmons  would  look  very  heavy,  coming,  as 
they  do,  abruptly  from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling.  I  will  now 
pass  to  the  perspective  views.  Here  the  whole  composition  has 
a  better  effect,  in  consequence  of  the-  artist  knowing  more  of 
Gothic  architecture  than  Mr.  Thompson ;  for  it  is  evident  these 
views  were  not  d^awn  by  the  same  person  as  the  elevations ; 
but,  still,  the  same  defects  are  eiaring:  the  mixture  of  windows 
with  mullions,  and  others,  of  tne  same  size,  without  mullions ; 
and  the  deficiency  in  grouping,  though  the  artist  has  managed 
to  give  the  whole  a  more  united  appearance  by  his  beautiful 
mode  of  distributing  the  light  and  shade.  But,  divested  of  its 
artificial  effects,  what  is  the  design  ?  A  mass  .of  unconnected 
building,  which  the  eye  wanders  over  with  dissatisfaction,  vainly 
seeking  a  leading  feature,  of  sufficient  magnitude,  on  which  to 
fasten  its  greatest  scrutiny  ;  or  subordinate  parts,  for  its  repose. 
I  have,  perhaps,  been  rather  severe  in  my  remarks,  but  Mr. 
Thompson  must  expect  severity ;  for,  if  he  had  ever  taken  the 
trouble  to  examine  Westminster  Abbey  foi^one  day,  he  would 
not  have  fallen  into  the  absurdities  he  has  allowed  to  go  before 
the  public.     With  sUch  buildings  as  the  ancient  Gothic  abbeys^ 
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castles,  and  .domestic  residences,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in 
so  many  parts  of  England,  before  his  eyes,  it  is  really  astonish- 
ing how  a  man  pretending  to  architecture  could  commit  such 
feults/'— A 


Aht.  V.     Original  Designs  for  Furniture,  Candelabra^  Architectural 
.   DecoraiionSf  Sfc.    By  S.  C.  Brees,  Architect.    London,  18S6, 

This  work  cannot  be  better  made  known  to  our  readers,  than 
by  the  following  extract  from  the  author's  address :  —  "In  pre- 
senting these  designs  to  the  public,  the  author  begs  to  remark 
that  his  object,  throughout,  has  been  to  furnish  new  ideas  for 
the  artist  and  manufacturer,  to  improve'  upon  rather  than  perfect 
studies,  always  endeavouring  to  preserve  a  consistency  with  the 
peculiar  style  of  each  design.  In  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  he 
has  collected  as  great  a  variety  of  articles  of  taste  and  general 
utility  as  was  practicable  in  six  sheets ;  and,  should  the  work 
meet  a  favourable  reception,  he  proposes  to  continue  a  selection 
adapted  to  every  branch  of  ornamental  manufacture,  and  archi- 
tectural decoration,  as  ceilings,  shop-fittings,  fronts,  &c.  He 
also  respectfully  submits  that  the  several  designs  are  not  only 
applicable  to  particular  branches  of  manufacture,  but  are,  in 
part,  to  all :  for  instance,  an  idea  for  the  pillar  of  a  lamp  is  as 
well  obtained  from  a  fire-screen,  bed-post,  or  any  other  article 
of  suitable  efiect,  as  from  a  design  expressly  made  for  it ;  so 
that  the  composition  of  the  various  parts  of  an  ornament  will 
be  found  equally  useful  with  its  application  of  a  whole."  No.  L 
contains  six  neatly  engraved  lithographic  plates  of  subjects  in 
the  Grecian  and  Gothic  styles,  and  in  the  taste  of  Louis  XIV. 


Art.  VI.    Literary  Notices. 


Specimens  of  English^  Flemish,  enriched  Ornaments,  and 
Architectural,  and  other  Decorations,  by  eminent  German,  Flemish, 
and  English  Masters,  during  the  Periods  of  Henry  VIII.,  Eliza^ 
beth,  and  James  L,  and  the  Middle  Ages,  collected  on  the  Conti* 
nent  and  in  England,  are  about  to  be  published  in  ten  parts,  each 
to  contain  ten  elaborate  plates.  The  plates  of  each  part,  being 
large,  will  comprise  several  subjects.  The  subjects  will  be  classed 
as  follows :  —  Class  A.  Specimens  of  the  English  architecture 
of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  periods.  Class  B.  Ornaments,  furni- 
ture, &c.,  of  the  same  ages.  Class  C.  Flemish  and  German 
specimens  of  the  same  ages.  Class  D.  Ornaments,  furniture, 
plate,  &c.,  of  the  same  times.     Class  K  Early  timber  houses 
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of  Germany.  Class  F.  Enriched  capital  letters  from  1540  to 
1628. 

A  pradical  Treatise  on  the  Construction  of  Oblique  Arches^ 
commonly  called  skew  arches,  as  applicable  to  railways,  canalsf 
&c  By  George  W.  Buck,  C.E.,  Corresponding  Member  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Assistant  Engineer  on  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway.     In  8vo,  with  plates. 

7%e  Transactions  of  the  Institution  rf  Civil  Engineers*  In  ito, 
350  pages  of  letterpress,  twenty  Tery  neatly  engraved  pbles, 
and  a  fine  portrait  of  the  late  Thomas  Telford,  Esq.,  eiM^ved 
by  Edwards,  from  a  picture  in  the  possession  of  the  £stitu- 
tlon.   245. 

Treatise  upon  the  Political  Economy  ofBailroads^  in  which  the 
new  mode  of  locomotion  is  considered,  in  its  influence  upon  the 
affairs  of  nations.     By  Henry  Fairbairn. 

Mr.  Britton*s  Cashiobuiy  is  in  a  state  of  great  forwardness, 
and  very  speedily  will  appear.     Only  150  copies  will  be  printed. 


MISCEXAAnnBOllS  INTZTLUGENCi:. 

Art.  L    General  Notices. 

T*ns  Egg  and  the  Andwr^  or  ArrouhHead,  so  ^eral  in  architectural  orna- 
ments are  supposed  to  be  emblems  of  fertibty  and  reproduction.    The 
arrow4i^  is  anpposed  to  renresent  the  leaf  of  the  Sagittaria  sagtttifolia,  a 
plant  which  grows  in  water  tnroiyhout 
Europe^  and  also  in  China  and  uidia ; 
and  the  egj^  the  emblem  of  fertility,  to 
be  an  imitation    of  the  cyamus,  or 
sacred  bean,  whose  history  n  given  in 
Exot.BoL^y,  1.  59.   (Snuth*8  EnglUk 
Botany^  vol.  iv.  p.  146.)    The  cyamus 
of  Theophrastus,  of  Salisbury,  and  of 
Smith,  IS   the  Nektmbktm  specidsom 

SJSg.  64.)  of  some  botanists  of  this 
ay.     It  inhabits  slow  streams  and 
muddy  and  stagnant  waters    in    the 
hotter  parts  of  Asia :  the  semblance  of 
it  is  (reqiuently  met  with  upon  Egyptian 
monuments  and  coins.    Kircher  has 
stated,  that,  in  the  representation,  in 
Cfainest  pictures,  of  Amydas  or  Fumbo 
sitting  upon  a  throne:  the  throne  is 
designed  from  the  flower  of  this  plant. 
The  part  of  the  plant  which  Dears  ; 
the  nuts  {iig.  64.)  is  of  the  figure  of  j 
an  inverted  eone  that  is  broader  thaa  I 
h^h,  and  has  a  number  of  cdUs,  each 
with  one  end  open,  situate  in  its  up-  - 
per  part,  the  base  of  the  cone :  this 

resembles  an  instrnment  in  use  in  a  game  called  by  the  French,  from  a 
very  eariy  dale,  **  lotosi'*  a  word  which  is  cue  of  the  ancknt  aamet  of  this 
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ahnt  BmA  cell  mdodes  one  But»  of  about  the  tiM  of  a  haid  nut,  wboM 
kernel  is  reputed  to  be  the  Egyptian  bean  which  Pythagoras  forbade  hie 
Mlowen  to  eat.  The  plant  now  common  in  India  and  South  China  has  been 
long  deemed  there  one  of  the  sacred  phuits.  (Translated  from  De  Candolle's 
M^gne  Veget.  Syti.  Nai,,  n.  45,  46.) —J.  V, 

A  new  flat  TUe  far  c&^enmg  Roofi.'m^  A  patant  has  been  hitely  obtained  by 
Mr.  Richard  Sheppard  of  Newport  Pagnel,  for  an  improved  tile,  which  seems 
to  combine  security  with  durability  and  economy.  The  tiles  are  perfectly 
flat,  and  the  edges  are  formed  to  fit  into  each  other  by  a  sunk  or  grooved 
loint;  each  course  lappmg  over  the  other,  3  in.,  and  forming  a  continued 
horiaoDtal  line  or  shadow,  every  18  m.,  round  the  whole  of  the  rv>of.  The 
hips,  ridgesy  and  vaUsys,  are  formed  with  the  ssme  material.  The  cost  is  stated 
to  be  about  12s.  per  square.^  J.  R.  Chadwell  SireH^  MyddtiUm  Square, 
iaarek  5.  1886. 


Aat.  II.    Domaik  Notica. 


ENGLAND. 


Institute  of  BrUiek  Architedt,  —  February  29.  H.  E.  Kendall,  Esq., 
Fellow,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read.  The  balance 
in  the  treasurer's  bands  appeared  to  be  220/.  16«.  2^.  The  folk>wing  gentle- 
men were  balloted  for  and  declared  to  be  duly  dected :  —  Am  FellowM :  John 
Bull  Gardiner,  Architect,  Bank  Chambers,  Lothbury ;  William  Hurst,  Archi- 
tect, Doncaster.  AtAMsociate:  FrederidL^  Thatcher,  19.  Prince's  Street, 
Stamford  Street. 

The  secretary  announced  that  the  following  donations  had  been  received 
unce  the  last  Meeting :  -»  H.  Sass,  Esq.,  copy  of  his  work,  entitled  Journey 
to  Borne  and  Naples,  8vo;  Joseph  Hume,  Esq.,  M.P.,  print  of  ranfa^in 
Brown's  suspension  bridge  across  the  Tweed:  Mr.  Dipple,  mason.  Rich* 
mond,  specimens  of  msrbles;  Sonnini's  TVotw/r  m  Uppsr  Egypt;  Morris's 
Rural  Architecture,  4to ;  Godwin's  Roman  Antiquities  ;  History  of  Painting  and 
Seuipture :  Mr.  Caveler,  two  proofs  of  his  print  of  the  screen  ol  St  Stephen's 
Chapel ;  Mr.  Weale,  bookseller,  Molier's  Memoriais  of  German  Gothic  Ard^ 
tecture;  M.  Bertini,  copies  of  phm  for  the  completion  of  the  Louvre  and 
Tuilleries,  at  Paris;  M.  Guenemn,  Hon.  and  Corresp.  Member,  PhiMSeri 
de  Lorme,  foL ;  Hairy  Rhodes,  PeUow,  portrait  of  the  late  James  Wvatt, 
architect,  and  specimens  of  stone;  S.  Angell,  Fellow,  copy  of  his  worK  on 
the  Metopes  of  the  SeHnunime  Temples.  Resolved,  that  the  cordial  thanks  of 
the  Institute  are  due  to  the  several  contributors  above  named,  for  their  valu* 
able  additions  to  the  library  and  oolleaion. 

The  secretary  then  read  a  paper  by  Nathan  Garrick,  Esq.,  being  a  translatioa 
of  psrt  of  a  Cierman  work  on  the  Polychromy  of  Ancient  Architecture  and 
Sculpture,  presented  to  the  Institute  by  M.  ChAteauneuf,  Hon.  Member, 
Resolved,  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  Meetmg  are  due  to  Natlum  Garrick,  Esq., 
for  his  kindness  in  undertaking  the  said  tnmslation  for  the  Institute;  and  the 
members  hope  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  complete  a  subject  so  deqdy  inter* 
esting^  and  so  ably  begun. 

Bfr.  Donaldson  explained  Mr.  Martin's  plan  for  improving  the  Sewa^  of 
the  Metropolis ;  and  Mr.  Martin  being  present,  and  having  given  additional 
infinrmation  on  the  subject,  —  Eesolv^,  that  the  best  acknowledgements  of 
the  Institute  he  presented  to  John  Martin,  Esq.,  for  the  communications  just 
made. 

March  14.  P.  F.  Robinson,  V.P.,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last 
Meetk^  were  read.    Bir.  Gardiner,  Fellow,  and  Mr.  Thatcher,  Associate^ 
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havinff  attended  for  the  first  time  since  tfadr  eiecdon,  were  severally  acU 
mitted  as  members,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Institute.  The 
balance  in  the  treasurer's  hands  appeared  to  be  267/.  &s,  9d.  The  following 
nominations  and  recommendations  were  read :  —  At  Fellow :  John  Shaw, 
Architect,  of  Christ's  Hospital.  As  Auodate :  Hervev  Eginton,  Architect, 
W<x'cester.  Letters  from  MM.  Smrs  of  Brussels  and  Huyot  of  Paris»  in 
answer  to  -  their  being  elected  as  lion*  and  Correspond.  Members,  were  also 
read. 

The  secretary  announced  that  the  following  donations  had  been  received 
since  the  last  ordinary  Meeting :  —  John  Bull  Gardiner,  Fellow,  10/.  lOt.  for 
general  purposes;  Georse  Morant,  Esq.,  two  drawings,  framed  and  glazed, 
being  views  of  St.  Paulas  Cathedral  by  Malton;  W.  Wallen,  Esq.,  HUtoty  <^ 
the  round  Church  at  Little  Mapleitead^  Ettex^  8vo,  plates:  Mr.  Weale,  Chev. 
de  Pambour  On  Locomotive  Engines  and  RaUwayt^  8vo ;  Tables  of  Continental 
and  English  Lineal  and  Square  Measures,  8vo  :  Edward  Edwards,  Esq.,  a  letter 
to  B.  Hawes,  Esq.,  M.P.,  upon  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  British  Museum,  by  the  donor ;  H.  E.  Goodridge,  Fellow,  of  Bath, 
four  prints  of  edifices  designed  and  erected  by  him;  Robert  Wallace,  Fellow, 
five  or  six  dozen  casts,  being  specimens  of  Gothic  ornaments  taken  from  \^- 
cheater  Cathedral.  Resolved,  that  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Institute  be  pre> 
sented  to  the  several  gentlemen  above  named,  for  their  valuable  contributions 
to  the  funds,  library,  and  collection. 

The  secretary  then  read  a  paper  explanatory  of  M.  Brunei's  mode  of 
constructing  brick  arches  without  centring ;  and  also  explained  various  ex- 
periments of  that  ^ntleman,  with  regard  to  the  insertion  of  iron  hoops  in 
constructions  of  brickwork  in  cement.  Resolved,  that  the  best  acknowledge- 
ments of  the  members  are  due  to  M.  Brunei,  for  the  communication  just  read, 
connected  as  it  is  with  a  new  and  very  vaJuable  principle  in  construction ; 
and  to  Mr.  Donaldson  for  the  pains  which  he  has  taken  in  making  himself 
master  of  the  subject,  and  for  his  able  explanation  of  the  same  to  the  Meeting. 
Mr.  Godwin,  Associate,  read  a  paper  upon  the  Freemasons,  as  connected 
with  architecture.  Resolved,  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  members  be  presented 
to  Mr.  Godwin,  for  the  interesting  jjaper  just  read.  [M^.  Godwin  has  kindly 
contributed  this  paper  to  this  Magazine,  and  it  will  appear  in  Our  next 
Number.] 

•  M,  BruneFs  Mode  of  constructing  Arcfies  without  Centring,  The  principle, 
which  was  originally  adopted,  and  its  efficiency  ascertained,  in  the  formation  . 
of  the  shaft  of  the  Thames  Tunnel,  is  founded  upon  the  cohesive  power  of 
Roman  cement,  coupled  with  a  system  of  ties»  the  most  eligible  substance  for 
which,  from  a  series  of  experiments  performed  by  M.  Brunei,  appeared  to  be 
hoop  iron.  The  piers  having  been  constructed  in  the  usual  manner,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  pin  or  secure  to  them  a  mould  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
contour  of  the  arch.  A  narrow  rib  may  now  be  carried  over,  and  keyed,  using 
cement  (with  the  occasional  insertion  of  ties),  which,  by  its  adhesion  to  the 
brick  being  greater  than  the  cohesion,  enables  the  arch  to  be  carried  to  any 
extent  witnin  the  limits  of  the  strength  of  the  material.  The  several  arches 
being  in  succession,  once  keyed,  they  will  be  in  a  state  to  receive  the  whole 
of  the  materials  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  bridge. 

The  bridee  of  the  Santiasima  Trinita  at  Florence  was  particularly  adverted 
to,  as  affording  a  magnificent  example  of  rubble  construction,  and  the  dura- 
bility of  the  material.  The  arches  are  composed  of  a  mass  of  irregular  stones 
embedded  in  mortar,  having  the  consistence  of  a  single  stone,  or  of  two  stones 
abutting  against  each  other  at  the  crown. 

In  Mr.  Godwin^s  able  Paper  on  Freemasonry,  he  traced  the  history  of  the 
Freemasons  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  formation  into  a  body ;  marked 
their  connexion  with  the  most  important  edifices  of  the  middle  ages  and  the 
(lOthic  times ;  and  instanced  the  various  immunities  which  they  enjoyed,  and 
the  bond  of  union  which  connected  them  together.  The  author  followed 
them  through  their  different  historical  epochs,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
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Dallftway  has  already  done  in  some  parts  of  his  Sene$  of  Dkcourtei  on  Areki»> 
iecture  [reviewed  in  this  Magaane,  Vol.  I.  p.  202.],  filling  in  the  outline  which 
that  author  had  fiuntly  traced. 

The  Council  has  recommended  the  two  following  as  the  subjects  for  Pr^ 
mimns  during  the  present  year : — 

**  On  the  eflect  which  should  result  to  architecture,  in  regardjto  arrange- 
ment and  design,  from  the  general  introduction  of  iron  in  the  construction  of 
buildings. 

**  On  the  practical  application  of  the  theory  of  sound  in  the  construction 
of  edifices,  by  which  the  rules  may  be  ascertained  for  building  theatres, 
churches,  halls,  and  other  places  for  public  meetings,  in  the  manner  most 
fiiTOurable  for  the  transmission  of  sound."  —  «7.  W. 

The  New  Homes  of  ParBameni.  —  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Mr. 
Barry's  plan  was  broiu^t  up,  March  15.,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  getting 
an  estimate  formed  ofthe  expense  of  carrying  it  into  execution.  The  nicest 
compliments  were  paid  to  the  plan  by  Mr.  Hall  and  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  it 
was  observed  by  tbe  chancellor  of  tne  excheauer,  that  on  a  former  occasion 
a  question  had  been  put  to  him,  which  implied  that  there  had  been  some  pre- 
vious communication  of  Mr.  Barry's  plan  to  the  commissioners;  but  he,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  was  now  able,  in  the  most  distinct  and  precise 
manner,  to  assert,  that,  up  to  tbe  moment  when  the  seals  were  broken,  not  one 
of  the  commissioners  was  aware  which  was  Mr.  Barry's  plan.  (Mom.  Ckron,^ 
March  16.  1836.) 

Whether  Mr.  Barry's  plan  was  seen  b^  any  one  of  the  commissioners  or 
not,  we  believe  that  there  is  only  one  opinion,  among  architects  and  members 
of  parliament,  who  have  seen  it,  as  to  its  transcendent  merits ;  and,  if  the 
houses  are  to  be  rebuilt  on  the  old  site,  we  hope  the  government  will  not  think 
of  injuring  the  plan  on  accotmt  of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
more  or  less  of  expense.  After  fooling  away  above  a  million  on  that  disgrace 
to  our  national  taste,  Buckingham  Falace,  it  would  be  lamentable  to  stop 
short  at  whatever  might  be  required  to  carry  into  execution  a  design,  the  merits 
of  which  are  so  generally  acknowledged. 

We  do  hope,  however,  that  the  su^ectof  the  site  will  berecon«dered;  for, 
in  addition  to  the  arguments  adduced  in  our  preceding  Number  (p.  100.)  for  not 
rebuilding  the  houses  on  the  ancient  site,  we  would  ask,  whether  the  magnitude 
and  magnificence  of  Mr.  Barry's  plan,  or,  indeed,  of  any  plan  that  would  answer 
the  purposes  intended,  would  not  ^  far  towards  eclipsing  Westminster  Hall 
and  Westminster  Abbey.  ^~  Cond. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Detiffufor  the  New  Hougei  ofParhament, — A  private 
view  of  these  designs  was  given  March  19.,  at  which  we  had  tbe  pleasure  of 
attending ;  but,  at  this  late  period  of  the  month,  we  can  only  spare  room  for 
a  few  remarks.  The  four  successfiil  designs  are  not  yet  included  in  the  exhi- 
bition ;  but  they  will  be  so  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  when  we  shall  pay 
another  visit.  The  drawings  occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  vradls  of  five  rooms, 
which  are  all  exceedingly  well  lighted  from  the  roof.  They  do  not  comprise 
all  the  unsuccessful  designs,  by  about  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen ;  but,  as  some 
were  arriving  even  while  we  were  there,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
whole  will  ultimately  be  included. 

Our  first  business  was,  to  take  a  general  slance  at  all  the  desuns,  more 
especially  at  the  plan  of  the  principal  floor,  the  elevation  of  the  m>nt  next 
the  Thames,  ana  the  perspective  view.  After  this  we  went  over  them  a 
seeond  time,  looking  more  particuhvly  at  those  which  we  thought  the  most 
remarkable. 

In  general,  we  found  a  deficiency  of  symmetry,  both  in  the  plans  and  eleva^ 
tions.  This,  many  will  doubtless  say,  is  owing  to  the  situation  and  the  existing 
huildines,  and  we  admit  the  difficulties  which  these  present ;  but,  nevertheless, 
some  of  the  authors  of  the  designs  have  contrived  to  overcome  these  difficulties 
on  every  front;  and  by  all  they  might  have  been  overcome  on  the  firont  ad- 
joining the  Thames,  bad  the  force  of  tiie  beauty,and  even  aeoeasity,  of  symmetry 
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beea  sufficiently  fdt.  Never  were  we  so  coaviAoed  of  tbe  great  value  of 
symmetrj  in  gvgvag  the  expressioa  of  desigo  to  an  astsenblage  of  forms,  and 
in  assisting  the  mind  to  comprehend  a  complex  object,  as  after  we  bad  glanced 
over  the  whole  of  these  plans. 

Another  general  defect  is,  the  want  of  characteristic  expression  in  the  eleva- 
tions. Th|s  fiuilt  is  the  result  of  placing  the  two  prmapal  apartments,  that 
for  the  Lords  and  that  £w  the  Commons,  in  the  interior  of  the  pile,  so  as  to 
be  surrounded  by  other  apartments,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afibrd  no  pretence 
for  features  representing  these  apartments  in  the  exterior  of  the  builaing.  In 
several  of  the  plans,  this  fault,  tike  the  preceding  one  of  want  of  symmetry, 
has  been  avoided  ;  and  these  phuis  we  consider  thoee  moat  worthy  of  being 
studied. 

The  elevations  are  generally  faulty,  from  a  want  of  symmetry,  of  a  leading 
feature  in  each,  more  especially  in  the  skv  outline,  and,  sibove  all,  from  the  want 
of  appropriate.expression.  A  consid^ able  number  of  then,  with  a  very  slender 
license  of  imagination,  may  be  said  to  represent  the  exteriors  of  cathedrals ; 
some  castellated  mansions;  others  hospitals;  sooae  mwitic  alma-houses ( 
others  street  houses ;  one  or  two  Indian  temples ;  and  some  even  prisons. 
In  answer  to  this  it  mav  be  said,  that  Houses  of  Parliament  have  no  recog- 
nised expression,  which  is,  doubtless,  true;  but  Houses  of  Parliament  have 
certain  leading  apartments  within,  which  ought  to  be  indicated  by  certaio 
leading  features  without.  They  have  %  main  entrance  for  the  King,  another 
for  the  Lords,  and  a  third  for  the  Commons;  the  two  chambers  already 
mentioned,  which  are  main  features ;  a  library  to  each,  with  principal  staircases, 
&c.,  which  are  additional  ones ;  all  these  interior  features  ought  to  have 
been  represented,  or  at  least  indicated,  by  features  on  the  exterior ;  and  this 
has  been  done  to  a  certain  extent  in  several  of  the  designs ;  but  in  much  the 
^eater  number  it  seems  to  have  been  totally  lost  sight  oL  It  is  only  by  con* 
siderations  such  as  these,  that  any  reason,  ind€»endentljr  of  mere  picturesque 
effect,  can  be  rendered,  either  for  breaks  in  the  elevation,  for  towers  in  the 
sky  outline,  or  lor  windowa  differing  in  dimension  or  proportion  irom  the 
average  forms. 

Taking  the  whole  of  the  des^s  into  view,  and  testing  them  by  the  preceding 
remarks,  with  regard  to  symmetry  and  characteristic  expression,  the  best 
design  seemed  to  us  to  be  that  of  Mr.  T.  L.  Donaldson.  In  this,  the  main 
entrance  is  on  the  river  front,  and  is  characterised  by  a  lofty  spiie  surmounted 
by  a  statue;  while  the  two  chambers  form  two  grand  projections  in  the  front 
line  of  the  elevation,  and  each  is  characterised  by  a  gable  end,  and  a  huge 
cathedral-like  window.  The  observer  instantly  recognises  in  these  features 
the  principal  entrance  of  a  magnificent  public  building,  and  the  two  principal 
apaitments  of  that  building,  whatever  may  be  their  use.  We  say  nolhiDg 
respecting  the  minor  apartments,  in  this  or  in  any  of  the  other  designs,  for 
these  we  did  not  look  into ;  neither  do  we  pretend  to  say  whether  the  acces- 
sories to  the  two  principal  apartments,  in  Mr.  Donaldson  s  desi^  or  any  other* 
are  well  contrived;  we  merely  speak  as  to  our  general  impressions  from  lead- 
ing features. 

We  might  mention  some  other  designs,  in  which  the  general  principle  d^ 
veloped  by  Mr.  Donaldson  has  been  followed,  but  with,  as  it  appears  to  as, 
less  success;  but  we  shall  not  do  so  till  we  have  examined  them  fertfaer,  lest 
we  should  be  inadvertently  unjust. 

It  appears  clear  to  us,  that  the  greater  number  of  the  antbore  of  these 
designs  are  deficient  in  what  we  call  a  reasoning  taste.  Many  have  taken 
precedent  as  a  guide  for  bringing  together  certain  forms ;  and  a  still  greater 
number  seem  to  have  had  no  other  aim  than  that  of  preducin^n  grand,  ridh,  or 
picturesque  efiect  in  the  exterior,  without  reference  to  what  is  within,  to  uac^ 
or  to  practicabilit  V,  How  an^  reasonable  man  could  suppose  that  government 
wouldf  be  justified  in  bestowmg  tbeir  approbation  on  designs  exhSMtiitt  sodh 
numbers  of  gorgeous  towers  and  spires,  as  do  some  of  thtose  in  the  exhflMtlon 
before  us,  we  cannot  conceive.    While  we  state  this^  we  wohU  net  bctitattf 
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at  lOOgOOOt.  more  or  leas,  in  the  exeottioQ  of  a  dcaigo  worthy  of  the  nation, 
whether  Gothic  or  Grecian ;  but  a  number  of  thoae  in  this  exhibitaoa  we 
should  be  aoixy  to  see  executed  at  any  raioe. 

The  general  impression  which  the  whole  has  kft  on  our  minds  is,  remt 
that  so  much  eaiertion  was  fettered  either  bv  the  situation  or  the  style.  We 
certainly  think  a  better  design  than  any  exhibited  in  these  rooms  might  be 
produced  in  the  Italian  manner,  and  one  which,  we  believe,  would  be  far  mora 
suitable  for  the  situation ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  perspective  views 
of  die  deigns  fadbre  us,  and  see  the  manner  in  which  the  Sowers  of  West- 
minster Abbey  are  brou^  in,  without  feelmg  oosiThiced,  either  that  the  new 
Houses  of  Parfiameat  will  be  overpowered  by  the  Abbey,  or  the  Abbey  by  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  contrast  that  would  have  been  produced 
by  a  buildii^  of  modem  mrchitecture  would  have  hei^tened  the  efl»ct  of  the 
Abbey,  while  its  own  efect,  by  its  proximity  to  that  building,  would  have  been 
increased.  This  subject  has  been  a^y  treated  by  ^.  Fowler  in  our  preceding 
volume  (j^  Sdl.) ;  and  some  forcible  observations  on  the  subject,  by  an  archi- 
tect, one  of  the  exhibitors,  have  ^een  circulated  in  a  printed  paper,  a  copy  of 
which  was  given  us  in  the  exlubitioa  room,  somI  from  which  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  :  — 

''  An  EMbkion  U  adt^ertued  o/tke  De$igiufor  ike  N^mHtmiefofParBafBetdf 
and  the  address  of  the  Committee  of  Management  assumes  that  such  an  exhi- 
bition '  will  show  £be  state  of  the  architectural  talent  of  the  country/  This 
is  by  no  means  true,  as  the  unfortunate  resolution  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  limited  the  style  to  be  employed  to  Gothic,  or  that  non- 
descript, FJiiahethan :  it  will  only  show  the  ingenuity  with  which  thearchitects 
have  tortured  the  forms  of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  19th  and  13th 
coitunes  to  the  purposes  of  a  Senate  House  to  be  erected  in  the  19th. 

^  I  only  address  myself  to  the  style  which  has  been/wved  upon  the  architects. 
I  will  neither  seek  fiivour  with  tl]«  Grecian  by  comparing,  in  the  language  of 
a  iatdy  published,  and,  in  many  parts,  able  pamphlet  {See  our  Vol.  11.  p.  506.]« 
an  assemblage  of  GotUc  buildiiifls  to  a  group  of  thistles,  nor  will  I  saoifice  to 
the  Goth  by  the  endeavour  to  lower  Grecian  art:  each  style  may  be  judi> 
ciously  employed.  My  business  is  with  the  resolution  as  it  regards  the  very 
precise  instmction,  lo  ecdbid^  ai/ cAiistc  ar^  Put  simply  and  truly  in  this  way* 
how  monstrous,  how  barbarous,  does  it  not  sound  1 

*^  But  the  site  demands  it;  the  contiguity  of  simikr  examples  would  form  a 
harmonious  group.  Had  this  reasoning  alwwrs  been  admitted,  shouki  we  now 
be  enabled  to  admire  the  celebrated  )iipadf  oi  the  Louvre,  the  pride  of  Paris, 
the  admiration  o£evtTy  traveler,  directly  in  front  of  the  6othic  church  of  St. 
Qermnin  rAuxefrofis,  which  now  stands  as  a  barrier  against  the  forther  en- 
oroaoh  of  barbarism  on  the  elegant  quarter  of  the  Tuilleries  ?  Should  we  be 
aUe  to  boast  of  the  Banqueting  Houseat  Whitehall,  a  portion  of  an  extensive 
palace  which  the  refined  taste  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  L  bc^gan  to  erect  on 
a  SDOt  which  must,  at  that  tune,  have  been  foil  m  view  of  Westminster  Hall 
and  Abbey?  The  fine  taste  (^  that  monarch  saw  no  such  reaaons  for  fettering 
the  genius  of  Jones  with  such  obsolete  forms.  That  the  resriution  could 
never  have  been  canvassed,  I  am  fiiUy  convinced.  As  in  Committees,  in  more 
ofdinary  places,  a  resolution  is  sometanes  conceded  to  a  troubleaome  member, 
or  made  a  compromise  for  some  other  fovourite  object,  or  is  passed  in  haste 
ata  late  hoar  of  a  prolonged  sitting,  in  some  one  of  these  modes  must  the 
resection  hare  been  adopted;  but,'as  I  do  not  seek  €or  errors  without  ende^ 
voaring  to  apply  a  remedy,  I  would  direct  Mr.  Barry,  the  saecessfiil  candidate, 
to  prepare  a  dasrical  exterior  to  his  phm,  divesting  it,  of  oours^  of  such  ex* 
ciesoettces  as  the  style  alone  forced  upon  him,accoDipanied  by  arough  erthnate 
of  the  diflference  of  expense.  As  the  economist  will  asost  assuredly  find  a 
diflunation  of  at  least  one  half  by  the  adoption  of  the  cJaask:,  no  will  the 
conntfy  be r^ieved from  t^e  stigma  about  to  be  fixed  upon  it.  Theartsof 
el^gBnoe  will  s^ain  show  their  smiling  feces ;  sculpture  and  (laintkiff,  now 
hkbig  theoisclves  behind  the  Gothk  buttresses  of  attiqoe  barbarity,  will  again. 
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start  forward,  and  clap  their  hands  at  the  reriving  prospect  of  encouragement 
and  renown. 

^  But  while,  on  the  one  side,  I  hear  no  ailment  for  the  Gk>tbic  but  its  uni- 
formity and  historical  recollections,  on  the  other  side  these  are  opposed  by 
others  which  appear  to  me  unanswerable.  In  opposition  to  uniformity  is 
placed  contrast,  tne  very  soul  of  harmony.  For  tne  monotonous  continuity 
of  unvaried  forms  are  placed  the  variety  and  taste  of  new  combinations;  and  it 
is  asked.  Where  is  this  €k>thomania  to  stop  ?  Of  course,  all  the  vicinity  is  to  be 
uniform ;  the  front  and  return  of  the  Law  Courts^are  to  be  Gothicised ;  that 
nondescript  buildine,  St.  Margaret's  Church, must  be  uniform;  the  Sessions' 
House,  too,  should  be  made  uniform  and  Gothicised ;  and  Sir  Christopher 
Wren's  western  towers  of  the  Abbey  should  be  made  more  pure  to  the  style; 
snd^  though  last  not  least,  I  cannot  see  why  the  bridge  itself  should  not  be 
pressed  into  the  service,  and  complete  the  national  group.  When  you  have 
thus  covered  twenty  acres  with  Gothic,  where  will  the  eve  rest  for  repose,  or 
the  tortured  sense  escape  from  the  contemplation  of  the  angles,  tracery, 
crotchets,  and  pinnacles  of  this  forest  of  stone  ? 

"  To  this  principle  of  uniformity  oppose  the  principle  of  contrast.  The  river 
fit>nt  is  a  thing  per  se;  no  contiguous  building  opposes  itself  to  the  use  of  any 
style :  that  some  Gothic  roofs  or  pinnacles  should  be  seen  in  the  distance  above 
it,  can  have  no  weight  against  its  adoption.  On  the  western  frx>nt,  I  have  stated 
the  difficulty  of  making  a  uniform  design,  without  incurring  a  most  unwar- 
rantable expense ;  but  apply  the  principle  of  contrast,  and  the  difficulty 
vanishes. 

•  *^  1  avail  myself  of  the  arguments  of  some  of  my  friends  on  the  question  of 
historical  recollections. 

"  If  I  pay  a  visit  to  Westminster  Hall,  I  immediately  recur  to  the  time  of 
William  itufus.  If  I  enter  Eltham  or  Crosby  Halls,  I  carry  back  my  recol- 
lection to  the  histories  of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Henrys :  but  will  any  his- 
torical recollection  occur  when  I  enter  the  new  Gothic  houses  ?  Certainly 
not.  The  buildings  insinuate  a  positive  fieilsity.  Is  it  not  meant  that  the  style 
that  has  been  proposed  should  convey  an  idea  of  the  antiquity  of  the  institution ; 
and  that  in  those  buildings,  for  hundreds  of  years,  the  Parliament  of  England 
assembled.  But  is  not  that  notion  palpably  false  ?  Do  I  not  know,  does 
not  every  schoolboy  know,  that  at  that  time  both  Peers  and  Commons  might 
be  accommodated  in  any  two  of  the  largest  Committee-rooms  ?  Alas  I  the  his- 
toricsd  recollections  will  be  with  our  posterity,  who,  some  hundred  years  hence, 
will  wonder  at  the  f<^ly  of  their  forefathers  in  entailine  upon  them  such  a 
mass  of  unnecessarily  expensive  buildings  for  them  to  upnola. 

**  The  battle  has  been  fairly  fought,  and  fairly  won.  Charles  Barrv  is  the 
victor.  No  one  would  for  a  moment  dispute  his  claim ;  but  I  now  call  on  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Mr.  Hope,  and  those  gentlemen  whose  taste  and  education  must 
have  taught  them  to  admire  the  elegance  of  the  Greek,  and  the  variety  and 

Srobably  more  useful  forms  of  modem  Italian  architecture,  to  propose  that 
fr.  Barry  should  prepare  such  an  exterior  to  his  plan.  Two  arguments  only 
oppose  themselves  to  this :  the  expense  and  delay.  The  expense  will  add  two 
hundred  pounds  to  an  outlay  of  half  a  million;  the  delay  of  six  months  may 
relieve  ourselves  and  our  posterity  from  ages  of  contempt,  disappointment, 
and  regret.  —  W.  B,    London,  Februart/,  1836." 

We  conclude  this  preliminary  notice  by  recommending  every  young  ar- 
chitect and  amateur  to  visit  this  exhibition,  and  examine  the  designs  in  detail ; 
observing  how  the  same  points  of  arrangement  have  been  treated  by  difRsrent 
minds.  Let  a  young  man,  for  example,  first  examine  how  the  two  chambers 
have  been  placed  relatively  to  each  other,  to  the  main  entrance,  and  to  the 
exterior  walls,  throughout  all  the  different  designs.  Then  let  him  take  the 
general  form  of  the  cnambers ;  next  the  approaches  to  them ;  then  the  rooms 
more  immediately  connected  with  them,  such  as  the  Speakei^s  room,  the  King's 
robins-room,  &c.  In  this  way,  by  taking  one  apartment  at  a  time,  and 
studying  that  apartment  by  itself,  and  relatively  to  the  objects  by  which  it  is 
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surrounded,  the  mind  will  be  UMMt  profitably  exerdsed;  and  a  person  who  had 
entered  the  exhibition  rooms  with  no  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  arranging 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  their  requisite  accessories,  might,  in  a  few  hours, 
have  th&r  minds  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  subiect. 

It  would  add  greatly  to  the  interest  and  usefulneBs  of  this  exhibition,  if  a 
catalogue  were  published  of  the  different  designs ;  and  if  in  that  catalogue 
each  architect  were  to  explain  his  own  design  m  his  own  manner.  We  hope 
that,  at  all  events,  this  wUl  be  done,  should  the  designs  be  finally  published, 
whether  according  to  Mr.  Weale's  mode  (which,  we  hope,  will  be  the  case),  or 
not.  In  the  mean  time,  a  descriptive  catalogue  would  not  interfere  with  sudi  a 
publication,  and  it  would  add  greatlj^  to  the  interest  of  the  exhibition.  Besides 
the  description  of  every  design  by  its  author,  the  catalogue  oueht  to  contain 
a  copy  of  the  general  instructions  given  by  the  Committee  to  Uie  competing 
architects.  In  our  next,  we  shall  publish  an  extract  from  the  Report  of  the 
CommUtionen^  and  examine  their  reasons  for  preferring  the  designs  to  which 
they  awarded  the  premiums.  —  ComL 

The  Rotfol  IfuiUulum.  — A  subscription  has  been  raised  by  the  members  for 
new  firontmg  and  beautifying  their  house ;  and  Mr.  Vulliamy,  the  architect,  has 
presented  the  design,  drawings,  estimate,  &c.,  gratuitously.    {Literary  Gazette^ 

The  Mode  of  heaUng  the  Elephants  Houte  m  the  Zoological  Garden*  tn  the. 
RegenCt  Park,  -»  A  mode  of  heating  has  been  lately  adopted  with  great  suc- 
ceu,  in  a  new  house  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  elephant  in  the  Zoo- 
logical (hardens,  which  appears  well  adapted  for  warming  churches,  chapels, 
and  all  other  buildings  having  incombustible  floors.  It  is  thus  described  in  the 
T^meg:  —  <*  It  consists  in  a  common  brick  drain,  which  is  conducted  under  the 
floor  around  the  interior  of  the  building.  At  the  commencement  of  it  there 
is  a  hole  in  the  floor  to  the  depth  of  about  2  ft.,  such  as  would  be  provided 
for  the  sink  to  any  common  drain;  and  the  other  end  of  the  drain,  instead  of 
terminating  in  a  sewer,  or  cesspool,  finbhes  in  an  upright  chimney  shaft.  A 
small  quantity  of  fuel  is  then  thrown  in  what  may  be  called  the  cesspool  at 
the  opening,  and  lit:  the  efiect  is  surprising*  The  downward  pressure  of  the 
air  to  the  vacuum  caused  by  the  fire  produces  a  draught  which  is  equal  to  that 
of  a  furnace.  All  the  smoke  being  driven  down  through  the  fire,  is  there  con- 
sumed, and,  with  the  body  of  heat,  rushing  through  the  horizontal  drain  for 
the  length  of  1 10  ft.  before  it  reaches  the  upright  or  chimney  shaft,  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  heat  transudes  through  the  floor,  from  which  it  ascends  with 
as  pure  a  warmth  as  that  from  the  sun.  We  understand  there  is  a  floor  of 
concrete  nearly  a  foot  m  thickness  over  this  drain,  which,  with  the  largo  quan- 
tity of  humidity  contained  in  it,  must  materially  lessen  the  transmission  of  the 
heat :  still  the  warmth  is  considerable."  —  Frederick  Lush,  Hoxton,  January  23. 
1836. 

*  Equestrian  Statue  of  King  George  the  III.  — ^Foundations  are  being  prepared 
in  Pall  Mall,  and  on  Waterloo  Place  side,  for  an  equestrian  statue  of  George. 
IIL,  which  is  to  be  of  bronze,  and  mounted  upon  an  appropriate  pedestal.— 
Tyro.    Wilmington  Square^  March  1.  1836. 

The  New  Club  Houte  in  Pall  Mall  is  now  finished,  and  forms  rather  an  in- 
teresting architectural  feature :  it  is  in  the  Grecian  style,  and  of  two  stories 
in  height;  the  lower  story  being  of  the  Ionic„  and  the  upper  story  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  The  balcony  to  the  upper  story  has  an  unfinished  appear- 
ance ;  and  the  space  between  the  top  and  bottom  .rails  is  so  great,  that  it  ap- 
pears as  if  either  the  bars  had  fallen  out,  or  that  the  smith  had  forgotten  U> 
put  them  in.  The  hall,  staircase,  and  the  interior  fittings,  are  very  handsome. 
—  /A 

•  ne  Hew  Cattle  Market^  Islington.  —  Since  passing  the  bill  for  the  esta- 
blishing of  this  market,  great  progress  has  been  made  towards  its  completion. 
The  interior  arrangements  are  nearly  finished ;  and  there  is  one  thing  worthy 
of  notice,  which  will  make  this  market  very  superior  to  that  of  Smithfield ; 
viz.  to  each  pen  is  a  trough  well  supplied  with  water.     Many  of  the  houses. 
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fonnt^  the  frontage  to  the  martLet  are  bdn^  erected  ^  am!  some  of  them  wilt, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  be  covered  in.  When  the  market  is  conipleted, 
and  established,  it  will  not  only  be  a  great  iraproyement,  bj  the  remoYid  of  a 
nnisance  from  the  city,  but  quite  an  architectural  feature  to  this  part  of  the 
town,  and  reflect  much  credit  on  its  proprietor. — Id. 

SouikuHirk,'^  New  paiocfaial  schools  are  in  contemplation,  to  be  erected  in 
the  Borough  Road,  and  for  the  aoconunodation  of  300  boys  and  150  girls. 
The  total  cost  of  the  buikhng  is  to  be  l200L^Id. 

Hamotkire, — SoutkampUm.  After  boring  to  the  depth  of  580  ft.,  the  last 
30  ft.  tnrough  a  bed  of  chalk,  a  spring  of  Uie  purest  water  has  been  obtained, 
adequate  to  the  long  wished  for  supply  of  the  town  of  Southampton.  —  Id. 

AEddUiex. — Tottenham.  Anew  school,  situated  on  Scotland  Green,  Totten« 
ham,  has  recently  been  completed,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superin^ 
tendence  of  Mr.  Aiwel ;  who  has  displayed  much  originality  in  the  external 
composition  of  the  building,  althouffh  it  partakes  of  the  old  English  st^e  of 
architecture.    The  builder  was  Mr.  Miers  of  Tottenham. 

A  new  Chapei  of  Ease,  in  the  pointed  style  of  architecture,  situated  on  Tot- 
tenham Green,  has  also  lately  been  erected.  The  interior  is  both  light  and 
pretty :  it  has  but  one  gallery,  which  is  situated  at  the  wetft  end ;  the  cfaildreii 
occupy  part  of  it ;  and,  when  the  parish  can  afford  it,  an  organ  is  to  be  placed 
there.  The  external  dedgn  is  not  so  well  arrange :  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  chapel  more  prominent,  the  gable  ends  were  carried  up  many  feet  above 
the  root:  the  consequence  is,  that,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  building:,  it 
has  the  appearance  of  not  having  a  roof;  and,  until  you  retire  a  greater  dbtance, 
you  cannot  perceive  the  roo^ 

In  various  parts  of  the  village  of  Tottenham,  a  good  deal  of  building,  con- 
sidering the  size  of  it,  has  been  going  on.  Silk  mills  of  a  large  size  have  lately 
been  completed  by  Mr.  Herbert  of  Tottenham,  who  has  been  his  own  archt« 
tect.  He  has  also  built  various  small  bouses  for  his  woricpeofde ;  and,  eariy 
in  the  wring,  it  is  his  intention  to  build  a  dwelling^iouse  for  himself,  to  be 
situated  near  the  mills.  In  other  parts  of  the  villa^,  many  old  wooden  build* 
ings  have  been  taken  down ;  and  fourth-rate  houses,  of  a  town-like  cha- 
racter, have  been  erected  in  their  place.  It  is  a  pity  that  these  box-like  edi« 
fices  should  be  brought  into  villages  like  this,  when  the  old  English  style,  or 
the  pointed  style,  is  so  much  better  adapted .  in  fact,  I  am  well  convinced, 
that,  if  the  owneni  had  in  their  possession  your  invaluable  Enc^hpeedia  of 
Cotiage,  Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture,  they  would  not  have  preferred  these  ill- 
looking  domiciles,  —  Id. 

Somersetshire.'^ Bath.  A  new  bridge, from  the  designs  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  G.  P.  Manners,  is  being  projected  from  the  North  Parade 
to  the  Pulteney  RofuJi,  over  the  river  Avon.  Mr.  David  Aust,  builder,  has 
undertaken  the  vanous  works.  This  bridge  will  be  a  great  accommodation  to 
persons  going  from  the  Parade  to  the  Pulteney  Rc«d;  and,  as  much  mone^  is 
to  be  expended  in  its  erection,  it  will  form  a  very  elesant  architectural  im- 
provement. The  present  mode  of  passing  the  river  at  this  point  is  by  a  ferry- 
boat.—/rf. 


Art.  III.     Retrospective  Criticism* 

Errata. — In  p.  69., in  three  places,  for  "curved,"  read" curbed : "  the  same 
msitake  occurs  in  the  General  Index  of  Vol.  I. — F.  Lush.  February  29.  1836. 

More  Competition.  (Vol.  II.  p.  48 1 .) — As  another  notable  specimenof  the  mode 
in  which  competitions  are  managed,  I  would  instance  the  invitation  to  architects 
to  send  in  designs  for  the  Proprietary  School  about  to  be  erected  at  Islington. 
The  advertisement  appeared  in  the  papers  on  the  12th  of  February  last,  and  the 
drawings  were  to  be  sent  in  on  the  25th ;  thus  allowing  barely  twelve  days  for 
preparing  a  design :  a  most  inadequate  space  of  time,  even  supposinc  that  a 
person  could  devote  the  entire  interval  to  the  purpose.  Were  he  otherwi&e 
totally  unemployed,  an  architect  miji;ht  possibly  complete  the  requisite  number 
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of  dnMn%8  wkhiii  thti  abort  cooipMB  of  t»ie;  bot  he  would  be  obliged  to 
adbflro  to  the  fint  ideas  that  presented  themselTCs ;  for,  most  certainly,  H  would 
be  out  of  his  power  either  to  studjr  his  subject  well  preparatory  to  com- 
mencing  it,  or  to  correct  his  plans  while  in  progress. 

The  absurdity  of  this  mode  of  procechire  on  the  part  of  the  committee  of 
naanagement  (ouery,  of  mismanagement)  is  faring  enough.  At  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  coniessed,  that  it  is  sufficiently  disinterested,  it  beine  evident  that 
a  regard  alone  to  their  own  credit  would  have  induced  them  to  allow 
fiu*  more  time  for  the  preparation  of  desi^,  in  order  that  the  competitors 
mi^ht  be  able  to  devote  deliberate  consideration  to  their  subject,  instead  of 
bemg  under  the  necessity  of  hurriedly  putting  together  what,  however  neatly 
and  tastefully  they  might  be  c^ineated  on  paper,  can,  in  fact,  be  no  more  than 
sketches,  more  or  less  erode  and  imperfect  as  regards  design.  Persons  who 
were  really  solicitous  to  obtain  able  plans  for  their  building  would  hardly  act 
so  preposterously,  since  they  must  be  aware  that  no  one,  who  had  any  other 
engagements  to  attend  to,  would  submit  to  the  inconvenience  they  so  arbi- 
trttily  inwose ;  more  particularW  for  so  slight  an  inducement  as  the  mere 
chance  of  obtaining  a  premium  oxtttenhf  guineas.  If  it  be  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  designs  should  be  sent  in  on  F^ruary  25.,  why  Were  not  architects 
apprised  of  it  two  or  three  months  earlier  ?  Hardly  is  it  possible  to  assign 
any  reasonable  cause  for  such  precipitation ;  and,  indeed,  it  almost  looks  as 
if  they  had  actually  fixed  upon  their  architect,  and  only  wanted  to  see  whether 
they  could  obtain  firon  other  quarters  some  ideas  that  might  possibly  enable 
him  to  improve  upon  his  own.  —  F.  F. 

7^  Knowledge  of  Penpecthe  among  ArckUeets.  —  It  is  rather  marvellous 
diat  architects  should  be  so  orach  **  out  at  sea  "  on  the  subject  of  perspective. 
I  quite  a^ee  with  Scepticus  (Vol.  IL  p.  S58.^  as  to  the  necessity  of  meet- 
ing the  difficulty  at  the  first  outset;  and  should  be  obliged  if  he  would  favour 
the  world  with  hb  method  of  dispensing  with  yanishing  points,  when  they 
&11  at  an  inconvenient  distance.  I  nave  used  Nicholson's  centrolinead,  and 
sometimes  a  long  ruler,  with  a  D  centre  to  confine  the  centre  pin ;  but,  in  gene- 
ral, three  distinct  instruments  are  required  for  a  large  drawing,  as  a  great  loss 
would  occur  in  shifting  the  instruments  after  they  are  once  set,  besides  the 
risk  of  inaccuracy.  Writers  on  perspective  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  laid 
sufficient  stress  upon  the  difibrence  between  the  points  of  sight  and  distance 
bemg  fixed,  in  contradistinction  to  their  being  settled  at  the  will  of  the  artist. 
The  beautiful  views  in  Britton's  PubUe  BuUdmgt  of  London  are  instances 
where  the  points  of  sight  and  distance  are  necemarily  fixed.  Sufficient  im- 
portance is  not  attached  to  having  the  point  of  sight  opposite  to  the  centre  of 
the  picture.  Mr.  Nicholson  sl^^s,  **  The  nearer  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  is 
to  the  middle  part  of  the  outline,  the  more  agreeable  the  picture  will  be."  In 
my  view,  it  is  not  only  more  agreeable,  but  more  correct  to  a  common  ob- 
server. An  iffnorant  person  cannot  be  brought  to  believe  that  perspective  to 
be  correct,  which  is  not  oidy  greater  than  the  original,  but  is  rendoed  more 
apparent,  as  in  the  case  of  towers  and  columns,  &c.,  bdng  greater  in  their  bo- 
naontal  section  the  nearer  they  approach  the  vanishing  point,  and,  conversely, 
the  farther  from  the  eye :  yet  such  is  the  case  where  the  point  of  sight  is  very 
oblique  to  the  centre  of  the  picture.  I  hand  you  these  remarks  with  diffidence, 
fiearing  my  expressions  may  not  be  strictly  mathematical,  although  I  can  de- 
monstrate the  subject  practically.  —  JV*  Thoroid*    Norwich,  January,  1835. 

ilar-TVap.  — A  Jumor  (VoL  IL  p.  330.)  finds  fault  with  the  aur-trap  de* 
scribed  by  Mr.  Milne  (Vol.  IL  p.  179.) ;  but,  to  my  mind,  it  will  answer  the 
purpose  it  professes  to  do,  namely,  to  prevent  smells,  &c.  A  Junior  suggests 
that  the  dipstone  a  should  be  left  clear  of  the  cover  b  (VoL  IL  fig.  167.  p.  330.), 
which  renders  it  entirely  useless  as  an  mr-trap ;  and,  in  point  of  a  vermin-trap, 
Mr.  Milne's  method  appears  to  me  decidedly  the  preferable  one  of  the  two; 
but  I  think  that  both  are  defective  in  a  very  essential  particular.  I  have 
executed  drains  similar  to  that  shown  in^.  65.,  in  a  manner  which  effectually 
prevents  vermin  from  passing  the  trsp,  notwithstanding  their  diving  under  the 
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dipstone,  which  they  frequently  do.    In^.  65.,  a  a  represent  the  drain,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  straight  or  circular,  as  the  case  may  be;  but  it  projects  at 


65 


h,  over  the  water  in  the  trap  c,  from  3  in.  to  6  in.,  which  prevents  the  vermin 
from  passing  one  way,  as  will  be  perceived.  The  level  of  the  water  in  the  trap 
is  several  inches  below  the  under  side  of  the  bottom  of  the  drain ;  and  it  will 
be  observed,  by  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  the  way  I  suppose  the  water  to 
run  in  the  latter.  Although  I  have  said  that  the  bottom  of  the  drain  is  straight 
or  circular,  1  do  not  mean  that  it  is  indifilerent  which  method  is  observed :  but 
we  are  sometimes  forced  to  bend  to  circumstances,  and  to  work  so  as  to  suit 
our  employer's  pocket,  or  his  inclination.  I  once  employed  the  above  method 
where  the  bottom  was  flat,  bein^  sunk  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  drain  was 
4  ft.  by  2  ft.  inside,  and  of  sufficient  height  for  a  man  to  walk  in  it  to  clean  it 
out.  The  entrance  was  by  a  ladder  through  the  trunk  d,  the  top  of  whieh  was 
covered  in  with  a  flat  stone  e,  and  was  2  ft.  below  the  turf.  This  drain  acts 
very  well,  and  is  still  in  operation  under  the  terrace  in  front  of  a  gentleman's 
house.  —  H,  A.  R, 


Art.  IV.     Queries  and  Anstoers. 

The  bett  general  Work  on  Architecture  for  a  JSeginner  (VoK  L  p.  320.)  is  the 
3rd  edition  of  Nicholson's  Principles  of  Architecture,  1827,  in  3  vols.,  and  pub- 
lished at  3/.  Ss.y  but  may  now  be  had  for  21,  of  any  architectural  bookseller ; 
and,  sometimes,  may  be  purchased  at  a  sale  for  much  less.  As  a  supplement 
to  this  work,  containing  many  excellent  examples  on  shadows,  is  GwHt's  Set- 
ography  ;  or.  Examples  of  Shadows  :  the  3d  edition  may  be  had  for  about  7s,  — 
7^ro,     WUrmngton  Square, 

Windows,  (VoL  I.  p.  280.)  —  If  at  any  time  raising  the  lower  edge  of  win- 
dows will  prevent  the  chair-backs  from  being  disfigured,  there  is  not  much 
doubt  as  to  its  being  a  good  plan.  Whether  it  be  better  to  have  windows 
reaching  to  the  ground  or  not,  depends  upon  circumstances.  In  my  opinion,  if 
vour  drawingroom  be  situated  at  the  back  of  the  bouse,  and  overlooks  a 
lawn,  flower-garden,  &c.,  it  adds  to  the  liveliness  of  the  room  to  have  the 
windows  reaching  to  the  ground ;  but,  on  the  contrai^,  if  the  views  at  the 
back  are  not  so  agreeable  (as  is  often  the  case  in  London),  I  should  recom- 
mend that  the  windows  be  not  continued  to  the  ground.  —  Id, 

Sliding  Shutters,  —  Will  any  of  vour  correspondents  oblige  me  with  the 
details  of  the  best  way  of  hiding  the  lines  of  sliding  shutters,  which  are  very 
frequently  hung  with  pulleys,  where  there  is  not  sufficient  thickness  of  wall 
to  admit  of  splaved  shutters  to  the  inside  of  the  sash  frames?  The  writer 
wishes  both  the  lines  and  shutters  to  be  out  of  sight  in  the  day-time ;  the 
latter,  of  course,  to  slide  down  the  window  back. — Eboracum,  November,  1835, 
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ORIOINAI.  COMBSUNICATION8. 

Art.  I.    On  the  Institution  of  Free- Masonry.    By  George  Godwin, 
Jun.  Esq.,  Architect,  A.LB.A. 

(Read  at  the  InttUute  o/Britith  ArchUecU,  March  14.  1836.) 

''  H£ul  to  the  craft  I  at  whose  serene  command, 
The  gentle  arts  in  glad  obedience  stand ; 
Hall  sacred  masonry !  of  source  divine. 
Unerring  sovereign  of  th'  unerring  line; 
Who  rears  vast  structures  from  the  womb  of  Earth, 
And  gives  imperial  cities  glorious  birth  I " 

Anthem  of  the  Craft. 

Thbrb  are  few  persons  who  have  attentively  examined  the  cathedral 
churches  of  Germany,  France,  and  England,  those  gorgeous  monuments  of 
the  daring  ingenuity  and  persevering  industry  of  man,  but  have  enquired  of 
themselves,  in  what  state  of  civilisation  was  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
how*far  advanced  were  the  sister  sciences  and  arts,  when  these  stupendoui 
buildings,  displaying  the  most  delicate  workmanship,  the  richest  fancjr,  the 
most  coltivated  judgment,  and  the  profoundest  mathematical  skill,  were  rused  ? 
The  feathery  fairy-Tike  spires,  towering  into  heaven,  and  seeming,  so  beauti- 
fiilly  figurative,  to  connect  therewith  the  duU  earth ;  the  slender  and  graceful 
columns  holding  up,  as  't  were  in  sport,  the  traceried  roof;  so  easy,  yet  so 
confident;  the  problem  which  requves  the  maximum  of  strength  wiui  the 
wuwnum  of  materials,  every  where  so  admirably  solved ;  all  bespeak  an  ad* 
vancement  in  civilisation  equal,  at  the  least,  to  that  of  which  we  boast,  even 
at  this  period.  How  great,  then,  must  be  the  astonishment  of  every  enquirer 
when  he  finds  that,  at  this  very  time.  Ignorance,  dark  as  Erebus,  with  Super- 
stition, her  eldest  bom,  usurped  the  land ;  that  few  could  even  read ;  to  be 
able  to  write  entitled  one  to  uie  appellation  of  scholar,  and  the  knowledge  of 
a  few  elementary  principles  in  physics  ofttimes  proved  but  a  passport  to  the 
stake.^ 

By  what  men  then,  by  what  set  of  men,  diflering  so  from  then:  fellows,  were 
tiiese  proud  and  indubitable  e^encea  of  superiority  imagined  and  constructed  f 
And  by  what  strange  chain  of  circumstances  was  the  knowledge  here  dis- 
played  gained  by,  and  confined  to»  them  alone  ?   A  little  farther  enquiry  shows 

*  Frederic  Barbarossa  could  not  read,  nor  could  John,  King  of  Bohemia 
(middle  of  the  fourteenth  century),  nor  Philip  the  Hardy,  King  of  France^ 
(Haliam.) 
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that  these  buildinffs  were  mostly  executed  by  a  heterogeneous  hand  of  men, 
Greeks,  Italians,  French,  Flemings,  and  Crermans,  who  were  religiously  bound 
to  certain  observances,  kept  up  a  peculiar  system  of  discipline,  and,  possessing 
various  protecting  bulls  from  the  church  of  Rome,  maintained  a  perfect 
independence  of  the  states  in  which  they  sojourned.  This  was  the  fraternity  of 
Free  and  Master  Masons :  to  their  talents  and  industry^  it  need,  then,  hardly 
be  said,  architecture  owes  much  ;  bul,  accustomed  to  regard  them  odiy  in  the 
light  of  a  body  of  men  associated  for  convivial  and  charitable  purposes,  we 
have  long  since  ceased  to  connect  them  in  any  way  with  the  original  results 
of  their  combination ;  and  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  lay  before  the  lover 
of  archaeology  a  brief  view  of  some  points  connected  with  their  history  and 
progress. 

Were  I  to  adopt  the  opinion  set  forth,  and,  with  probability,  smcerely  enter- 
tained by  some  of  the  chroniclers  of  the  craft,  this  account  shomd  commence 
with  Ham,  the  second  son  of  Noah ;  and  should  attempt  to  show  that  their 
first  undertaking  was  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  The  Israelites 
are  by  them  proved  to  be  a  band  of  Fre&-Masons,  having  Moaes  for  grand 
master ;  and  the  pyramids,  with  the  other  mighty  works  remaining  in  ^ypt* 
are  triumphantly  pointed  at  as  the  results  of  theu*  labours.  Others,  however, 
more  modest,  commence  with  the  building  of  the  Temple  by  Solomon,  about 
1012  years  before  Christ ;  and  contend  &at  Hiram,  the  widow's  sod^  of  the 
tribe  of  Napthali,  was  a  master  of  the  craft  sent  by  Hiram,  or  Huram,  King 
of  Tyre,  with  other  of  his  fellows,  to  assist.  Solomon  in  bis  tremendous 
undertaking.  From  what  evidence  such  a  conclusion  was  satisfactorily 
arrived  at  does  not  appear ;  but,  finding  this  opinion  is  constantly  and  confi- 
dently repeated  by  the  older  writers  upon  the  subject,  we  are  compelled  to 
suppose,  either  that  they  hav«  all  blindly  followed  a  hastily  made  assertion, 
or  tnat  the  fraternity  themselves  are  in  the  possession  of  traditions  or  records 
inaccessible  to  the  uninitiated:  I  am  strongly  inclined,  however,  to  believe  the 
former. 

That  in  Egypt  there  was  an  associated  body  of  men,  to  whom  all  scientific 
kihowkadge  was  confined^  wfao  preserved  stsict  secrecy  upon  aU  matters  ooik 
«ected  with  their  ordinances,  and  used  symbols  familiar  only  to  themsdres, 
appears  nearly  as  certain  as  that  among  the  Gbreeks  the  initiated  into  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  so  far  as  rcigarded  their  government  and  the  lesaons 
inculcated,  aifto  closely  resembled  the  free-inaflons ;  but  this  is  aU  tha^  we 
know.  At  these  last-mentioned  and  celebrated  festivals,  vi2.  those  of 
Eleusis,  the  origjm  of  which  is  attributed  to  Ceres,  the  neophyte  abont  to  be 
admitted  underwent,  as  among  the  masons,  an  ordeal  of  no  common  severity; 
the  principles  o£  probity,  charity^  and  hnmamty  were  impressed  upon  us 
mind,  and.  the  secrets  of  the  mysteries  were  swovn  by  him  to  be  held  aacrod* 
The  tenets  of  the  initiate  we  find,  too,  were  not  confined  to  Elensis ;  fiir,  about 
13Q0  years  before  our  era^  says  one  (Laurie's  HUt.  of  Freemasonry\  they 
reached  Athens,  and,  ultimately,  France,  and,  probably,  Britain;  birt  in  the 
secorda  of  this  association  we  can  discover  no  evidence  of  that  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  one  great  objed  of  the  fraternity  of  masons,  nammy,  the 
study  and  practice  of  geojoietry  and  architecture;  tevms  which,  as  they  say^ 
were  with  them  synonymous,  and  comprehemled  the  basis  of  all  their  pr»> 
ceedings.  With  the-  initiated  of  ELsiisis  it  is  hardly  possible,  therefore,  te 
connect  the  free-masons ;  but,  coming  on  to  rather  later  times,  we  see  that  tbe 
disciples  of  the  Dionysian  m^teries,  insdtuted  in  honour  of  Barohus,  to  the 
due  celebratkiB  of  whose  fiestival  we  owe:  the  invention  of  thcBtres,  were  men 
intimatell^  conneeted  with  science :  th^  were  temed  the  Dianysiac  artificcss; 
and^  as  a  body,  possessed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  erecting  temples  and 
theatres  in  Asia  Mjnor.  These  artifiicers  were  incorporated  at  Tens  by.  the 
kings  of  Pereeamis,  where  they  built  a  magnificent  temple  to  Bacchus;  suffi- 
cient of  which  even  yet  remams  to  attest  its  grandeur,  and  to  mstify  tbe 
terms  in  which  Vitruvius  speaks  of  its  splendour.  (See  the  Introduction  to 
Wilkin's  Viirumus,)    By  them,  also,  it  is  supposed  by  some^  the  Doric  and 
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loiik  orders  were  invented.  They  used  symbols  known  onlj  to  themselves ; 
•t  certain  periods  met  for  convivkJ  purposes;  mnd,  according  to  some 
accounts^  were  actually  divided  into' lodges,  governed  by  chief  officers ;  tbns 
agreeing,  in  many  respects^  with  the  fraternity  under  notice ;  so  much  so,  in 
i£ct,  that  even  liobisonf  the  most  vigorous  modem  enemy  that  Ireemasonfy 
has  had,  and  who  would  not,  therefore,  yield  to  it  a  greater  de^ee  of  antiquity 
than  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  concede,  admits  Uiat  in  this  association  it 
bad,  at  all  events,  its  prototype.  (See  Chandler's  Travels  in  Ana  Minor,  and 
Robison's  Prooft,  ^c.) 

Whether  members  of  the  sane  body  dr  not,  it  is  certain  that,  in  later  tfanes , 
at  Rome,  the  artificers  were  bound  together  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner ; 
having  colleges,  or  lodges,  where  they  held  their  meetings,  and  studied  the 
princ^les  ai^  practice  of  architecture :  it  does  not,  however,  appear  quite 
clear  to  me  whether  these  colleges  were  part  and  parcel  of  a  general  body 
acknowledging  one  supreme  beul,  or  whether  they  were  not  independent 
associations  of  men  organised  for  the  study  of  their  art ;  sometimes  by  the 
aothority  of  the  reigning  emperor,  and  sometimes  by  private  individuals.  A 
passage  from  Pliny  (as  ouoted  by  Dallowav),  wherein  he  requests  Tnyan  to 
establish  a  college  of  artificers  (collegium  mbrorum),  in  order  to  eflect  the 
rebuilding  of  Nicomedia,  just  then  destroyed  by  fire,  and  in  which  passage  no 
reference  is  made  to  any  association  actually  existing  of  which  this  was  to 
form  a  part,  seems  to  express  that  such  a  proceeding  was  not  uncommon^  and 
io  justify  in  some  degree  the  doubt. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Gibbon  which  appears  to  me  to  bear  a  little  upon  the 
subject  of  associi^ed  artificers,  and,  perhaps,  deserves  mention.  He  says, 
when  Probns  commanded  in  Bgypt,  a.  d.  tSO,  he  executed  many  considendile 
works  for  the  splendour  and  benefit  of  that  rich  country.  The' navigation  c^ 
the  nile,  so  hnportaitt  to  Rome  itself,  was  improved,  and  temples,  bridges, 
porticoes,  and  palaces  were  oonstrocted  by  the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  who 
acted  by  turns  as  architeets,  engineers^  and  husbandmen."  (Deckne  and  FaU, 
^e.y  vol.  ii.  p,  89.) 

Rome  fell !  Tonr  by  intemal  faction  ,and  enervated  alike  morally  and 
-frfiyslcally  by  her  very  triumphs,  the  mother  of  many  nations  slowly  sne- 
cumbed  to  the  k«rbarten  hordes,  iimomerablei  which  the  North,  at  that  time, 
poored  forth  upon  the  world.  All  art  wsa  stagnated,  frozen  by  their  chill 
influence,  and  long  and  sad  was  the  daric  winter  ttiat  then  ensued. 

'When  Constantine,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century,  removed 
the  seat  of  empire  to  Byzantium,  or  Constantinople,  as  it  was  afterwards 
termed  (the  la^t  blow  which  severed  prosperity  and  Rome),  he  employed  the 
wMe  energy  of  the  nation  to  beautify  and  adorn  bis  new  city :  2,500,000i(. 
wave  Mt  apart  by  Mm  fbr  the  construction  of  the  walls,  porticoes,  and  acquc>- 
ducts ;  and,  says  Gibbon,  ^  a  multitude  of  labourers  and  artifieers  urged  the 
eOdclMiDn  of  the  work  with  incessant  toil.  The  impatience  of  Constantine, 
however,"  be  continues,  **  soon  discovered  that,  in  the  decline  of  the  arts,  the 
skill  as  wtell  as  numbers  of  bis  architects  bore  a  very  unequal  proportion  to 
the  g^neanets  of  his  designs ;  and  the  aotfaorities  of  the  most  distant  provinces 
were  tbensfore  directed  to  instiftute  schools,  to  appoint  professors,  and,  by  the 
hoptsof  rewards  and  privileges,  to  engage  in  the  study  and  practice  of  archi- 
teetufe  •sufltoient  namber  of  hsgenioDs  youths,  who  had  receh^ed  a  liberal 
edacaiton."  This  law  is  dated  a.  i>.  S34,  and  was  addressed  to  the  prefect 
•fall  Italy, whose  jurisdiction  extended  even  to  Africa;  so  that  itt  resuHsb 
we  ffltff  sappose,  must  have  been  fretft.  Here,  then,  I  conceive,  we  obtain  a 
•eating  pomt,  presenting  fewer  difficulties  than  any  we  have  yet  seen ;  aiid, 
witliout  going  iano  the  qaestion^  as  to  whether  the  professors  appointed  to 
avparwiend  and  oi^pauae  these  colleges  were  not  actuall3f  remnants  of  the 
Mere  ancient  assodations  jireviously  mentioned,  and  v^o  initiated  the  stu* 
dents  into  tbev  own  mysteries,  thne  accounting  for  the  coincidences  already 
pointed  out,  I  am  eontenteil  to  believe  that  in  the  menders  of  these  we  have 
A«  aacestors  of  that  body  of  men  more  immediately  under  oontdderation,  the 
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Free-Masons  of  the  middle  ages.  In  Constantinople,  as  is  known,  a  vaat  change 
was  effected  in  architecture.  Unfettered  by  the  restraints  which,  at  Rome, 
paganism  and  want  of  space  had  put  upon  them,  the  Christian  architects 
determined  upon  an  entire  change  or  forms  in  their  religious  edifices,  and  the 
cross  of  equal  sides,  surmounted  at  the  junction  by  a  majestic  cupola  borne 
on  arches,  became  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  their  style.  In  Con- 
stantinople, as  we  know,  the  sciences  flourished  for  some  time,  in  a  greater 
degree  than  elsewhere;  her  men  of  learning  were  sought  by  European  as  well 
as  Asiatic  nations,  and  her  architecture  was  copied  on  all  sides.  Many  of  its 
characteristic  features  came  even  beyond  the  Alps,  and  were  taken  up  by  the 
Lombards ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  Hope  declares,  that  when,  upon  entering 
the  ancient  city  of  Cologne,  he  saw  the  east  end  of  the  Apostle's  Church,  he 
almost  thought  himself  again  at  Constantinople.  {Hut.  of  Architecture,)  Its 
less  details  may  be  found  in  nearly  all  the  various  states  of  Italy. 

Let  us  now  turn  for  a  brief  space  to  England,  where,  according  to  the 
chroniclers,  free-masons  were  early  to  be  found.  One  writer  has  ventured  the 
opinion  that  the  Druids  had  a  somewhat  similar  association,  using  like 
symbols,  and  practising  architecture,  into  which  they  had  been  initiated  by 
disciples  of  Pythagoras :  and  Preston,  in  his  lUuttratioru  of  Meuonrv  (though, 
it  appears,  from  his  enthusiasm  on  the  subject,  he  mignt  easily  have  been 
deceived  himself,  even  if  not  desirous  to  deceive  others),  mentions  an  old 
MS.,  which  said  that  St.  Alban,  who  was  beheaded  a.  d.  303,  **  loved  masons 
well,  and  cherished  them  much ;  '*  and  that  he  used  his  influence  to  obtain  a 
charter  from  the  king  enabling  them  to  hold  an  assembly.  Of  these  and 
,many  other  assertions,  however,  such  as  those  regarding  the  foundation  of 
the  old  cathedral  of  Canterbury  by  the  craft  in  600,  that  of  Rochester  in  603, 
and  that  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster,  in  605,  &c.,  we  have  no  proof;  the 
authentic  records,  in  most  cases,  having  been  destroyed.  The  time  from 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  we  can,  with  the  greatest  assurance,  date  the 
appearance  of  the  free-masons  in  this  country,  is  in  the  ninth  century  of  the 
Christian  era ;  although  members  of  the  Dionvsiac  and  other  mysteries,  that 
came  over  to  Britain  with  the  various  mbsionaries  from  Rome,  may  have 
been,  nay,  probably  were,  established  here  long  previously;  and  notwith- 
standing Dr.  Henry  says  (Hist  of  Cheat  Brit.,  ^vol.  iv.)  that  masonry  was 
restored,  and  some  other  arts  connected  with  it  broueht  to  England,  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century  by  two  clergymen,  who  were  great  travellers^ 
and  had  often  visited  Rome,  where  they  had  acquired  some  taste  for  these 
arts.  These  were  the  &mous  Wilfred,  Bishop  of  York,  and  afterwards  of 
Hexham,  and  Benedict  Biscop,  founder  of  the  Abbey  of  Weremouth.  Biscop, 
it  is  certain,  several  times  ioumeyed  to  Rome  to  persuade  artificers  to  come 
to  England;  but  I  find  nothing  to  identify  these  workmen  with  the  fraternity 
under  consideration. 

Alfred,  so  truly  termed  the  Great,  among  other  admirable  endeavours  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  people  (endeavours  which,  had  they  been 
sufficiently  advanced  to  cooperate  with  him,  would  have  placed  En^and  a 
hundred  years  forward  on  her  progress  towards  civilisation),  strove  to  improve 
the  domestic  architecture  of  the  country.  At  that  time  use  was  made  of 
hardly  anything  for  building  but  timber ;  a  house  of  stone  being  r^;arded  as 
a  sort  of  wonder :  Alfred,  however,  invited  the  most  noted  ardiitects  firom 
foreign  countries  to  repdr  to  Britain,  with  workmen  eminent  in  the  arts,  and 
xaised  his  palaces  of  stone  and  brick ;  an  example  which,  by  degrees,  was 
followed  by  the  nobility.  (Rapin's  Hist.  <4^ England,)  At  the  commencement 
of  this  same  century,  Charlemagne,  in  like  manner,  on  the  Continent,  had 
summoned  men  of  all  nations  to  build  his  celebrated  church  at  Aix  la 
Chapelle ;  after  which  events  the  existence  of  the  fratemitv  of  free-masons, 
under  that  title,  is  no  longer  doubtful ;  and  the  results  of  that  existence  are 
seen  in  a  multiplicity  of  splendid  structures,  erected  with  amazmg  nqndity, 
and  displaying  the  ori^n,  progress,  and  perfection  of  an  entirely  new  and 
exquisite  style  of  architecture,  viz.  the  pointed.  It  is,  most  probably,  from 
the  strict  secrecy  under  which  all  their  proceeding  were  conducted,  that  so 
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much  doubt  exists  respecting  the  first  introduction  of  this  style.  It  appears 
dear,  bowe? er,  that,  although  the  pointed  style  appeared  nearly  simultaneously 
in  Germany,  Franceyand  England,  it  is  in  the  first  of  these  three,  viz.  in  Ger- 
many, that  we  must  look  for  the  earliest  examples.  This,  however,  is  not  a 
subject  now  to  be  entered  upon.  (See,  on  this  head,  Hope's  Hittory  of  Arch^ 
ieeture.) 

In  the  states  of  Lombardy,  as  we  know,  commerce,  the  ofl&pring  of  industry, 
first  gradually  threw  ofi*  the  weight  under  which  prosperity  had  been  pressed 
to  the  earth  by  anarchy  and  barbarism  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman 
empire;  and  architecture  and  masonry,  with  the  other  sciences  and  arts,  were 

ri  studied.  This  being  the  case,  and  the  Lombardians,  havine  before  theui 
experience,  and  among  them  some  of  the  descendants,  of  the  modern 
Greek  or  ConstantinopoUtan  school,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  attained  a 
certain  degree  of  perfection  under  the  fostering  hand  of  Constantine  and  his 
successors,  they  soon  became,  as  a  natural  consequence,  not  only  the  mer- 
chants of  the  world,  but  its  builders ;  being  eaeerly  sought  for,  when  their 
own  market  was  overstocked  and  they  appeared  disposed  to  travel  in  search 
of  employment,  by  all  the  potentates  of  adjoining  nations,  who  were  at  that 
time  universally  employed  m  raising  religious  edifices. 

Wherever  and  whenever  a  missionary  was  despatched  fi-om  the  pope  to 
preach  the  Christian  doctrine  (and  these  were  every  day  departing),  to  that 
place  speedily  resorted  a  band  of  these  wandering  architects,  under  the  special 
direction  of  the  most  expert  craftsman  amougthem,  whom  they  denominated 
the  Master,  to  raise  a  fitting  temple  to  the  Deity.  So  numerous,  however, 
were  the  demands  for  their  services,  that  their  numbers  were  found  to  be 
inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  religion ;  and  the  Church  of  Home,  which 
must  fiilly  have  felt  how  important  a  part  of  its  machinery  they  at  that 
time  were,  saw  that  some  measures  were  necessary  in  order  to  swell  their 
ranks,  and  protect  them  in  the  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  duties.  Bulls 
were  accordingly  issued  endowing  them  with  various  riglits  and  immunities  : 
exemption  was  granted  them  from  the  laws  of  all  local  authorities ;  and  those 
who  opposed  or  interfered  with  theu*  purpose  were  loudly  threatened  with 
excommunication.  This  proceeding  speedily  had  the  desired  efiect :  Greek, 
Flemish,  Italian,  and  German  artists  joined  the  main  body,  and  were  initiated 
into  their  mysteries ;  and,  it  is  supposed,  from  this  exemption  from  all  local 
enactments,  and  the  right  to  roam  from  place  to  place  as  they  might  feel 
inclined,  or  their  interest  lead  them,  they  entitled  themselves  Free-Masons. 

That  the  pope  did  realljr  confer  upon  them  these  privileges  has  been 
questioned,  and,  perhaps,  with  some  show  of  reason ;  for  it  appears  that, 
upon  searching  the  Vatican  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  bulls  stated  to 
have  been  puluished,  none  were  to  be  found :  the  many  and  clearly  apparent 
reasons,  however,  which  should  have  induced  the  pope  so  to  do ;  the  constant 
reiteration  of  the  circumstance  by  the  chroniclers  of  the  crafl ;  and  the  fact 
that  they  did  so  quietly  and  independently  pursue  their  labours  in  various 
countries,  and  in  no  very  settled  times,  strongly  induce  me  to  put  confidence 
in  the  assertion.  Again,  too,  we  find  it  recorded  in  Dods worth's  i^rcof/n^o/* 
SaHsbury,  as  quoted  by  Britton,  that,  even  in  later  times  ( 1244),  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterburv  granted  an  indulgence  of  forty  days  to  such  as  aided  the  new 
and  wonderful  structure  of  the  Church  of  Sarum ;  which,  the  proclamation 
went  on  to  sav,  could  not  be  completed  with  the  same  grandeur  without  the 
assistance  of  the  faithful :  a  fact  which  affords,  as  it  appears  to  me,  a  strong 
collateral  evidence  in  favour  of  the  generally  received  statement. 

This  quotation,  too,  ma^  also  serve  in  some  degree  to  explain  to  us  the 
means  which  were  used,  buUders  beinp;  now  provided,  to  raise  sufficient  sums 
for  the  construction  of  those  magnificent  edifices,  which,  for  want  of  like 
resources,  and,  I  may  almost  say,  for  want  of  these  alone,  are  now  beyond 
our  imitation. 

The  Church  of  Rome  has  ever  perceived  the  more  speedy  influence  that 
is  to  be  gained  over  men  by  appealing  to  their  senses  tnan  to  their  reason 
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and  the  continual  use  made  to  her  rites  of  striking  and  mystic  cersaioaias 
(gazed  upon  with  expectant  fear,  because,  at  that  time,  at  all  events,  they  wera 
not  understood),  of  the  mind-bewilderiog  incense,  and  of  the  exciting  and 
awe-inspiring  chaunts,  now  but  softly  murmuring  as  a  breath,  then  pealing 
forth  as  *t  were  a  whirlwind,  and  carrving  with  them  the  senses  of  the 
listening  votaries,  clearly  shows  how  fully  and  how  systematically  she  has 
acted  upon  this  knov.  ledge.  A  sublime  and  lofty  structure,  then,  dimly 
though  richly  lighted  through  glass  of  many  colours,  by  which  was  cast  an 
artificial  glow  on  the  magnificent  paintings,  sculptured  monuments,  and  gUded 
decorations,  with  which  its  interior  teemed,  was  found  to  be  no  trifling 
ac^unct  in  the  process ;  and  the  whole  power  of  the  church  was  employed, 
as  I  have  alreadv  said,  in  erecting  such  edifices,  and  inciting  a  spirit  to  *'  go 
and  do  likewise  throughout  the  world.  Bulls  were  pubUdicd  dispensing  with 
a  portion  of  all  penances  for  sin  to  those  who  contributed  to  raise  a  church : 
men  were  taught  that  Heaven's  pardon  could  be  purchased,  that  Ood  could 
be  bribed  to  wink  at  sin,  by  adequate  donations  to  his  church ;  and  elo<^ent 
monks  were  despatched  all  over  the  world  to  inflame  the  ardour  of  the  pious, 
and  persuade  or  frighten,  as  the  case  might  be,  those  who  yet  remained 
undecided. 

Great  indeed  were  the  results ;  the  land  was  as  one  workshop,  and  a  man 
feared  he  had  lived  in  vain  had  he  not  contributed  to  erect  or  adorn  a 
religious  house.  (  WiUiam  of  Maltmbwy.)  80  profusely  generous,  indeed,  were 
the  grants  made  alike  by  prince,  peer,  and  peasant,  that  it  has  been  shown,  to 
spes^  of  Ensland  alone,  that,  at  the  death  ot  Edward  the  Confessor,  more  than 
one  third  of  all  the  land  was  in  possession  of  the  cler^;  exempt  flrom  all 
taxes,  and,  for  the  most  part,  even  firom  military  service.  (Henry's  Hisi.of 
Great  Britain.) 

The  free-masons,  as  we  have  seen,  were  tlie  instruments  employed  to  efl^ 
these  purposes  of  the  church ;  and  nobly  they  fulfilled  their  duty.  Passing 
their  earlier  works  in  Lombardy  and  Germany,  in  which  are  to  be  discovered 
the  germ  of  the  pointed  style  and  its  first  developement,  I  would  just  direct 
attention  to  the  cathedrals  of  Strasburg,  Friburs,  Cologne,  Antwerp,  8t. 
Ouen,  in  Normandy,  and  that  orbit  imracii/«m,  as  Leland  calls  it,  Henry  the 
Seventh's  Chapel,  in  England.  To  mention  all  the  works  of  the  fi-eemasons 
were  to  speak  of  nearly  all  the  edifices  constructed  during  several  centuries  of 
that  period,  and  would  fill  a  volume;  but  the  above  may  serve  for  instances 
of  their  wondrous  ^nius  as  designers,  and  of  their  mathematical  skill  as  con- 
structors ;  astonishing  us  alike  by  the  boldness  of  the  outline  and  the  grandeur 
of  the  masses,  as  by  the  lightness  of  the  parts  and  the  elegance  of  the 
execution. 

In  England,  although  I  do  not  find  that  any  additional  privileges  were 
extended  to  them  by  special  enactment,  few  buildings  were  erected  during  the 
twelfth  and  the  three  following  centuries  without  the  assistance  of  members 
of  the  craft :  in  fact,  the  requisite  skill  appears  to  the  last  to  have  been  con* 
fined  to  them ;  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  their  numbers,  when  we  see 
that,  during  the  thirteenth  century,  no  less  than  ten  cathedrals  were  in  progress 
simultaneously.  (Dibdin's  Tour,^ 

Having  thus  briefly  spoken  oi  the  origin  and  object  of  the  fraternity  of  free- 
masons, traced,  in  some  degree,  their  progress,  and  mentioned  the  results  of 
their  labours,  I  shall  next  attempt  to  bring  together  some  few  points  of 
information  regarding  their  internal  ^vemment.  As  a  consequence  naturally 
resulting  from  the  m^^tery  with  which  they  enshrouded  all  their  proceedings, 
the  authorities  on  this  head  are  very  few ;  collecting  and  collating,  however, 
all  that  can  be  found,  it  would  appear  that  a  regular  system  of  science,  handed 
down  to  them  from  early  times,  and  added  to  by  almost  each  possessor,  was 
taught  in  their  lodges ;  and  that  of  this  system  geometry  ^considered  by  them 
the  first  and  noblest  of  the  sciences)  was  the  basis.  The  strictest  morality 
was  inculcated  at  their  meetings ;  and  the  ancient  charges  by  which  they  were 
governed  display  an  uprightness  of  conduct  much  to  bne  admired.  **  Let  no 
master,'*  says  one, "  take  on  him  no  Lord's  worke,  nor  any  other  man's. 
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unlease  lie  klow  Inouelfe  wdl  able  to  perform  that  worke,  so  that  the  craft 
have  no  slander; "  a  caution  seen  by  no  means  to  be  disregarded,  when  we 
find  in  Dugdale  and  in  Bymer  tbe  free-mason  stipulating  in  his  contracts,  '*  to 
jield  up  hys  body  to  prison  at  my  Lord's  wyll  in  case  of  nonperformance. 
Another  enjoins,  not  to  supersede  a  brother  mason^  or  to  work  for  less  than 
the  established  rate;  and  a  third  impresses  the  necessity  of  humility  of 
behaviour  and  ceneral  kindness  to  all  men. 

When  a  bana  departed  on  an  undertaking,  a  charge  provided  that  the  most 
expert  craftsman  should  be  appointed  MaUer  of  the  Works ;  under  whom* 
when  they  reached  their  destination,  every  tenth  man  was  appointed  warden 
over  his  nine  fellows ;  a  camp  near  the  spot  was  erected^  and  a  lodge  built 
in  which  to  hold  their  meetings  and  regulate  their  prioes ;  for,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  no  local  enactments  had  control  over  them :  h^e,  also,  the 
aj^rentices  resorted  at  certain  periods  to  hear  discourses  upon  the  sciences 
and  lectures  on  morality ;  ibr  at  this  period,  I  should  have  said,  it  is  sup- 
posed  that  none  could  become  a  free  and  accepted  mason  without  serving  and 
studying  under  a  master,  as  an  apprentice,  for  seven  years;  during  which  time 
he  was  gradually  initiated  into  the  mysteries,  and  was  ultimately  accepted  as 
a  brother. 

With  respect  to  the  mechanical  aids  employed  by  the  fraternity,  it  has  been 
supposed,  from  the  fact  that  nearly  all  their  buildings  are  constructed  of 
amall  stones,  that,  although  they  possessed  and  understood  the  windlass  and 
other  contrivances,  they  never  used  them,  each  stone  being  taken  up  the 
ladder  b^  a  man.  Some  little  time  since,  however,  I  met  with  an  old  picture,  I 
think  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  University  at  Brussels,  in  which  is  re* 
presented  a  body  of  free-masons  who  are  employed  in  erecting  a  church,  and 
who  are  attacked  by  Lucifer  and  his  fiends,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  con- 
summation of  their  purpose ;  and  here  the  men  are  seen  employed  in  raising 
die  stones  to  the  top  of  the  building  b^  means  of  pullevs  and  windlasses,  while 
others  are  moviqg  tiie  larger  blocks  with  levers  and  rollers.  The  instruments 
nsed^  bv  the  men  who  are  mixing  the  mortar  and  raising  it  into  a  heap  are 
precisely  similar  to  those  at  present  employed,  as  are  the  tools  seen  in  the 
bands  ot  the  masons  who  are  carving  the  ornamental  portions. 

From  all  that  can  be  gathered,  the  free-masons  appear  to  have  worked  with 
the  most  persevering  industry,  applying  their  whole  energy  and  skill  to  the 
task  in  hand;  and  Wren,  who,  in  after-times,  was  himself  a  master  of  the  craft, 
says,  ^  Those  who  have  seen  the  accounts  in  records  of  the  charge  of  some 
of  our  old  cathedrals,  near  400  years  old,  cannot  but  have  a  great  esteem  for 
their  economy,  and  admire  how  soon  they  erected  such  lofty  structures." 
(Parentaiia^  p.  306.)  From  various  circumstances,  many  have  supposed  that 
the  use  of  detailea  drawings,  for  the  guidance  of  the  workman  m  the  con- 
struction of  a  building,  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin ;  or,  at  all  events,  that 
it  was  not  common  among  the  free-masons  of  the  middle  ages:  the  general 
design  was  described  by  mm  from  whom  the  idea  emanated ;  and  the  filling 
up,  the  nature  of  the  ornaments,  &c.,  were  left,  they  have  supposed,  to  the 
skUl  and  caprice  of  the  various  artificers  employed ;  whence,  say  they,  the 
infinite  variety  to  be  found  in  their  l>uildings.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
case,  as  there  are  many  documents  remaining  to  attest.  Even  so  early  as 
the  building  of  the  Temple,  we  find  David  givineto  Solomon,  his  son,  a  pattern 
fir  the  porchf  and  others  for  the  treasuries,  tlie  upper  chambers,  and  inner 
parlours.  (1  Chronicles j  c.  28.)  Carter,  in  his  Architecture  of  England^  sa^s 
there  is  a  basso  relievo  of  high  antiquity  in  the  Cathedral  of  Worcester,  in 
which  is  represented  an  architect  presenting  his  plan,  marked  on  a  tablet,  to 
the  superior  of  a  monastery;  and  we  find  in  Henry  VIL's  will,  as  quoted  by 
Britton  (Jrchiiectural  Antiquities^  vol.  v.),  that  the  JPrior  oi  St.  Bartholomew 
is  expressly  called  ^  master  of  the  works,"  with  reference  to  his  chapel ;  and 
mention  is  made  of  the  designs  for  images  in  picture  delivered.  To  crown  all, 
however,  I  have  lately  seen,  among  the  archives  at  Darmstadt,  the  original 
drawing  for  that  splendid  promise,  Cologne  Cathedral,  in  which  every  oma- 
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inenty  howerer  minate,  is  scrapulously  delineated  to  a  scale.  This  drawing, 
which  is  12  ft.  or  14  ft.  long,  was  discovered  in  a  somewhat  singular  manner 
by  the  venerable  and  talented  author  of  the  Memoriak  cf  German  GotMe 
ArchUecture^  Hof-Bau-Director  Moiler ;  by  whom,  having  first  made  a  copy, 
it  was  depodted  in  the  library  of  his  patron  the  Duke  of  Darmstadt.  Tnat 
many  similar  documents  have  not  been  found  is  not  because  they  have  never 
existed,  but  that,  from  various  causes,  thev  have  been  since  destroyed.  The' 
thick  veil  under  which  the  free-masons  have  ever  desired  to  conceal  their 
proceedings  has  naturally  led  them,  whenever  attacks  made  by  reigning 
authorities  on  the  power  of  the  craft  induced  them  to  fear  an  attempt  to 
wrench  from  them  their  secrets,  to  destroy  all  documents  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  their  art;  among  which,  of  course,  would  be  included  the  various 
details  and  calculations  with  regard  to  construction ;  the  chief  results  of  a 
knowledge  so  superior  to  that  possessed  by  the  general  body,  and  as  such,' 
therefore,  zealously  guarded  by  them.  These  occasions,  too,  have  not  been 
seldom ;  for,  althousn  for  some  tune,  when  their  skill  was  most  wanted,  they 
were  protected  by  the  pope,  met  with  encouragement  on  all  sides,  and  were 
able  to  sing — 

^  High  honour  to  masons  the  craft  daily  brio^; 
We're  brothers  of  princes,  and  fellows  of  kings," 

the  pressing  need  for  their  services  gradually  was  lessened ;  the  pope  withdrew 
his  countenance;  and,  as  an  associated  body  of  men  bouna  together  by 
certain  and  secret  ties,  and  acting,  therefore,  in  concert,  they  were  soon  looked 
upon  with  suspicious  eyes  by  the  various  despotic  governors  of  the  time; 
and  were  often  persecuted  with  extreme  rigour,  under  the  pretence  that  their 
secret  meetings  were  used  to  cover  treachery.  Even  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  Trajan,  in  answer  to  Pliny's  epistle,  already  quoted,  in  which  he 
advises  him  to  establish  a  college  of  artificers,  consisting  only  of  150  men, 
and  assures  him  he  will  take  care  none  but  artificers  are  admitted,  declines 
doing  so,  on  the  ground  that  the  secrecy  which  attends  their  proceedings,  and 
the  consemient  facility  for  plottins,  would  always  render  them  dangerous. 

In  England  the  free-iliasons  mive  been  seldom  interfered  with  by  the 
authorities,  except  on  account  of  their  disregard  for  those  ordinances  which 
regulated  the  wages  of  labourers ;  holding  themselves,  as  we  have  seen,  per- 
fectly independent  on  that  head,  on  the  presumed  authority  of  the  pope's 
bull :  but  we  find,  in  consequence  of  this,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vl., 
although  the  king,  four  years  afterwards,  became  a  mason  himself,  a  statute 
was  passed,  enacting,  that  persons  calling  or  holding  chapters  should  be 
declared  felons;  and  all  other  masons  assembling  **  soient  pumxpar  emprisone*' 
ment  de  lecarpiy  eifacentfun  et  raunceon  ^  la  volunte  du  rot."  TPownall's  Essay 
Archtsohgta,  vol.  ix.)  To  go  into  this  portion  of  their  nistory,  howevei* 
(which  does  not  immediately  concern  our  purpose),  would  too  widely  extend 
the  limits  of  a  paper  already,  in  length,  exceedmg  my  original  intentions. 

Masonry,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  had  passed  its  meridian,  but  continued  to 
remain,  the  shadow  of  itself,  until  the  end  o^  the  seventeenth ;  when,  a  pro- 
position having  passed  that  its  privileges  should  no  longer  be  confinea  to 
operative  masons,  but  extend  to  men  of  all  professions,  it  became  immediately 
chanj^ed  in  its  essential  points,  and  is  now  hardly  remembered  other  than  as  a 
convivial  association.  Here,  then,  must  I  conclude  this  present  notice.  There 
are,  as  it  appears  to  me,  few  points  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  more 
pleasing  to  look  back  upon  than  the  existence  of  the  associated  masons;  tliejf 
are  the  bright  spot  in  the  general  darkness  of  that  period ;  the  patch  of  ver- 
dure where  all  around  is  barren :  we  see  the  demand  for  a  particular  skill 
instantly  creating  a  plentiful  supply ;  and  watch  the  fi^itemity  toiling  on  re- 
solutely and  successfullj^  in  the  perfecting  of  that  skill,  just  so  long  as  the 
demand  continued :  it  is,  in  fact,  a  subject  so  rife  with  matter  for  instructive  con- 
templation, «o  full  of  important  lessons,  that  no  one  can  sit  down  to  its  investi- 
gation without  advantage.     In  studying  the  works  of  the  frco-masons,  they 
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beootne  additioiMUy  bteresting  if  we  baye  a  knowledge  of  die  men;  and  the 
flDen,  in  Uke  manner,  are  invested  with  greater  importance  when  we  reflect 
npon  their  wonderful  production8. 

I  need  give  no  other  reason  for  calling  attention  to  the  Free-Masons. 


Art.  II.  Remarks  on  the  unsuccessful  Designs  for  the  nem  Houses 
of  Parliament^  n</uo  exhibiting  in  the  National  Gallery ^  Charing 
Cross.    By  B. 

[We  have  purposely  deferred  an^  further  remarks  of  onr  own  on  this  exht« 
bition,  partly  in  the  hope  of  seemg  the  successful  designs,  but  principally 
because,  agreeably  to  our  susgjestion  (p.  189.),  a  catalogue  of  the  designs  is 
about  to  be  published,  in  wmch  each  architect  will  explain  his  own  design. 
We  shall  then  be  enabled  to  test  each  design  by  the  intentions  of  its  author. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  publish  the  following  observations,  wluch  have  been  sent 
to  us  by  a  correspondent.] 

Thb  exhibition  of  the  rejected  designs  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament 
has  now  been  opened  for  some  time  $  and  the  public  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  judgii^  from  it  of  the  architectural  talent  in  the  country.  Among  the 
•eventy-eight  exhibitors,  a  great  deal  of  architectural  and  antiquarian  luiow- 
ledge  has  been  shown ;  and,  when  we  consider  that  these  are  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  profession,  and  that  among  them  there  are  many  tyros,  I  think 
the  exhibition  aiigues  that  there  is  more  talent  in  the  coimtr)'  than  was 
generally  supposed.  The  reason  why  the  competitors  were  not  more 
numerous  must  be  obvious  to  every  one :  this  competition  has,  possibly,  been 
har;  but  the  manner  in  which  many  previous  competitions  have  been 
decided  was  quite  sufficient  to  deter  many  talented  men  from  entering  this. 

Upon  taking  a  general  view  of  the  designs,  the  prevailing  fault  found  in 
most  of  them  is  want  of  fitness ;  that  is,  they  are  almost  all  too  ecclesiastical  in 
their  character.  It  will  be  said,  probably,  in  answer  to  this,  that  cathedrals  are 
the  only  Gothic  examples  that  architects  have  to  study,  as  there  are  no  ancient 
senate  houses :  so  much  the  better,  I  should  say,  since,  having  no  buildings  to 
copy  fi'om,  you  will  be  forced  to  think ;  and  it  is  then  probable  that  you  will 
invent  something  new.  Where  will  you  find  ancient  exfunples  for  the  customs, 
comforts,  and  improvements  of  modern  times  ?  Are  we  not  to  have  also 
imprbvements  in  our  architecture ;  or  is  it  out  of  the  power  of  architects  to 
invent  ?  Is  architecture  incapable  of  improvement  ?  Did  the  freemasons  of 
the  sixteenth  century  show  that  they  could  not  alter,  and  make  a  distinct 
style  from  the  architecture  of  the  fiHeenth  century  ?  They  did  alter,  and 
.adapt  ancient  architecture  to  the  wants  of  their  times ;  and  yet  they  preserved 
the  same  character. 

As  customs  altered,  so  did  architecture;  but  the  acme  of  architecture  of 
the  present  day  appears  to  be  considered  as  a  perfect  copy  of  some  well-known 
beautiful  edifice ;  if  not  in  its  general  form,  always  in  the  details.  If  the  free- 
masons had  thought  in  tliis  way,  where  should  we  have  found  the  el^nce 
and  grandenr  of  a  York  Cathedral,  the  airy  loftiness  of  a  8alisb^ry  spire,  or 
the  web-like  tracery  of  a  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel  ?  Is  it  beyond  human 
power  to  produce  some  new  system  of  architecture  ?  Surely  not.  Preserve 
alt  your  ancient  buildings ;  store  them  up  as  words  belonging  to  the  language 
of  your  art ;  biit  use  these  words  onlj^  to  compose  new  sentences ;  and  do  not 
mrodnce  those  already  known ;  for,  if  you  do,  what  will  posterity  say  of  you  ? 
Tbat  you  could  copy  well  in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  you  could  not 
invent. 

Britton's  AntiqwHet  of  Great  Britain  a|)pears  to  have  been  ransacked  for 
precedents  by  the  competing  architects ;  and  in  almost  every  design  we  find 
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fra^nents  from  all  the  well4aiowii  catbedralfl ;  amoged  with  a  'great  deal  of 
antiquarian  precision,  but  with  very  little  originality,  and  some  indiflerent 
grouping.  In  most  of  the  designs,  a  deficiency  of  grouping,  and  a  want  of 
unity  ami  expression  are  the  faults.  Spires  I  should  expect  in  a  cathedral, 
but  hardly  in  a  senate  house.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  say  which  design 
possesses  most  merit :  ail  should  be  looked  at ;  but,  among  those  deserving 
most  notice,  are  the  following,  which  I  enumerate,  premising  that  I  speak 
merely  of  the  exterior  at  present;  and,  when  the  promised  catalogues  are  out, 
it  will  be  much  easier^to  torm  an  opinion  of  the  plans.  The  design  of  Burrel 
and  Lugar  is  very  showy,  and  groups  pretty  well ;  but  it  is  rather  too  much 
fretted  away,  and  it  wants  repose,  t  think,  m  execution,  the  details  would  be 
deficient.  Mr.  Cockerell's  dadgn  has  some  beauties  m  it ;  and,  in  the  per- 
spective, the  design  is  greatly  indebted  to  two  immense  domes  for  its  unity  : 
take  these  away,  and  what  is  the  design  ?  It  is  a  pity  that  the  Elizabethan 
.character  is  not  properly  established  by  architects.  Look  at  Mr.  Cockerell's, 
Mr.  James  Hakewilrs,  and  Mr.  Salvin's  Elizabethan  designs,  as  they  are 
idl  called,  and  see  the  wide  difference  between  them.  Perhaps  Mr.  Ck>ckerell'8 
b  nearest  to  the  style;  the  other  two  gentlemen  being  at  the  opposite 
extremes.  Mr.  Hakewill's  design  is  extremely  poor;  and,  though  Mr.  Sal- 
vin's possesses  a  good  deal  of  originality,  and  some  grandeur,  it  would  look 
infinitely  better  aa  a  state  prison  or  an  hospital,  than  as  a  senate  house :  there 
are  some  picturesque  parts  about  it,  and  it  is  a  style  that  would  suit  a 
tnoderate-sized  dwelling,  but  hardly  a  public  buildmg,  and  more  especially 
t>ne  Kke  that  in  question.  Mr.  Cockerell's  design  is  also  diaracterised  by  a 
clock  tower.  [This  clock  tower  is  in  imitation  of  that  which  was  erected 
and  '^  furnished  with  a  clock  in  tiie  reign  of  Edward  I.  See  Brttton  and 
Brayley*s  HUtory^^Cy  ofilie  late  Houtet  ^ParUament :  an  excellent  and  inter- 
esting work,  the  concuiding  number  ot  which  was  published  April  1.]  In 
Mr.  Cotlingham's  designs  the  buildings  are  scattered  about  in  such  a  way,  that 
rou  can  get  no  pleasing  view  of  them ;  but,  by  the  help  of  a  little  manceuvre, 
te  makes  one  good  group  in  his  design.  A  spire  is  placed  on  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  it  just  comes  in  the  centre  of  the  Speaker's  house,  at  that  pardcu- 
lar  point  which  the  view  is  taken  from ;  but  move  a  little  to  the  right  or  left, 
and  the  charm  is  gone.  Certainly,  it  would  be  an  additional  b^ty  to  the 
Abbey ;  but  why  take  Salisbury  spire  as  a  model.  This  design  is  overpowered 
with  gigantic  buttresses  and  pinnacles ;  and  there  is  little  in  it  to  satisfy  the 
generS  observer,  except  that  it  covers  a  lar^  portion  of  the  wall  of  the 
exhibition  room.  Mr.  Cottingham  has  given  his  idea  as  to  the  restoration  of 
St.  Stephen's  Chapel ;  and  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  different  ideas  on  thb 
subject,  no  two  being  alike :  and,  when  it  is  restored,  will  it  be  in  its  pristine 
Ibrm  ?  It  must  be  entirely  [rbbiult  fit>m  the  crypt ;  and  is  it  desirable  ? 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  preserve  the  ancient  fragments  in  the  entrance 
court  of  the  British  Museum  ;  they  would  there  be  useful  ? 

Mr.  Donaldson's  design  possesses  many  of  the  requisites  in  architecture, 
and  the  unity  is  preserved ;  but  still  I  do  not  admire  the  spire  in  this  compo- 
dtion ;  his  houses  on  each  side  are,  also,  too  much  like  chapels,  and  their 
connexion  with  the  sides,  I  think,  is  not  quite  in  harmony. 

In  Mr.  Ferrey's  desien  there  is  an  elaborate  confiision  pervading  the  whole 
composition ;  but  still,  like  most  of  the  designs,  it  possesses  many  beautifiil 
parts,  lifr.  Graham's  design  is  auite  divided  into  two  parts,  the  onlv  con- 
nexion being  a  lone  gallery ;  so  that  it  iq^pears  to  be  two  distinct  buildings. 
Mr.  Hoppernas  collected  all  the  pinnacles  he  could  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  placed  them  at  the  top  of  his  buildine,  like  a  park  fence. 

In  the  design  of  Messrs.  Kendall  and  Hopkins  there  is  much  to  please  the 
general  observer ;  but  it  would  require  very  great  modification  before  it  could 
be  executed.  The  pinnacles  and  caps  are  gi^tic.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
originality  in  parts  of  the  design,  and  something  of  what  might  be  called  poetic 
feeling.  Mr.  Pennethome's  might  be  mistaken  for  a  large  forei^  cathedral. 
Mr.  Robinson's  design  requires  expression :  there  are  many  beauties  in  it ;  but 
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it  k  not  cood  as  a  whcAe :  it  is  a  oombination  of  cottaffes.  Mr.  Wallace  will 
cOQie  in  ror  a  share  of  comiDendatlon  for  parts  of  his  design;  Mr.  Lamb,  for 
onity  of  expression  [and,  we  inav  add,  for  correct  drawii^,  and  general  ^ood 
arrangement] ;  and  Mr.  Bardwelf,  for  some  good  parts.  In  most  of  the  designs, 
indeed,  there  are  some  beauties ;  and  the  comparisons  which  the  exhibition 
aflbrds  will  give  the  public  an  idea  of  jud^g  of  the  merits  of  architectural 
composition.  In  this  elaborate  subject,  with  the  manv  difficulties  the  archi- 
tects must  have  had  to  contend  with,  and  the  little  encouragement  they 
expected  from  the  general  manner  of  deciding  these  competitions,  the 
exnibitors  have  shown  a  mat  deal  of  perseverance  in  completing  so  many 
meritorious  designs;  and  a  Knowled^  of  the  architecture  of  the  country,  that 
wiU  always  be  an  honourable  reflection  to  moat  of  them. 
London,  AprU  6.  1836. 


Art.  III.     Trnpravemenis  and  Contrivances.     By  W.  H.  L. 

Although  W.  8.  has  not  distinctly  stated  such  to  be  the 
case,  it  may  be  presumed  the  windows  he  mentions  (p.  168.) 
have  double  sashes,  the  space  between  the  two  being  occupied 
by  plants  and  flowers  in  pots ;  but  then,  unless  the  inner  sash 
be  flush  with  the  inner  face  of  the  wall,  or  else  the  wall  itself 
exceedingly  thick,  the  two  sashes  could  hardly  be  so  wide  apart 
as  to  admit  of  a  range  of  flower-pots,  much  less  of  plants  grow* 
ing  between  them.  If,  again,  the  inner  sash  is  fixed*  according 
to  the  mode  I  conjecture,  so  as  to  form  a  glazed  door,  enclosing 
the  window,  there  can  be  no  shutters ;  and,  although  curtains 
alone  might  be  deemed  sufllcient,  still,  hanging,  as  they  must  do, 
immediately  against  the  glass,  when  drawn  before  the  window, 
the  latter,  I  should  think,  would  be  liable  to  be  frequently 
broken,  owing  to  strangers  not  being  aware  that  there  was  a 
surface  of  glass  in  immediate  contact  with  the  drapery.  Two 
other  circumstances  as  to  which  W.  S.  leaves  the  reader  in 
doubt  are,  whether  the  windows  come  down  to  the  floor  of  the 
room,  or  not ;  and  whether  the  external  sashes  are  entirely  filled 
with  ground  glass,  or  only  to  such  a  height  as  suffices  to  ex- 
clude the  view  of  unsightly  objects :  neither  of  them  is  of  any 
moment,  otherwise  than  as  regards  efiect ;  for,  if  the  plants  are 
raised  above  the  floor,  the  recesses  would  not  have  much  the 
character  of  small  conservatories;  besides  which,  they  would 
darken  the  room;  so,  also,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  windows  are 
entirely  filled  with  ground  glass,  the  light  would  be  hardly  suf- 
ficient for  a  sitting-room. 

The  contrivance  recommended  by  W.  S.  could  be  put  into 
practice,  without  the  inconveniences  apparently  attending  it,  by 
affixing  to  the  lower  half  of  a  window  a  firame  glazed  with 
grouna- glass,  and  two  or  three  feet  in  depth;  for,  as  external 
appearance  would,  in  such  cases,  be  of  no  consequence,  it  would 
be  of  no  matter  were  the  frame  to  project  considerably  beyond 
the  face  of  the.  external  wall,  care,  of  course,  being  taken  that  it& 
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bottom  be  supported  like  that  of  a  balcony ;  and,  in  fact,  such* 
external  recess  would  be  an  enclosed  projecting  balcony.  Nay,  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  still  better  to  form  a  veranda  at  once,  glazed 
with  ground  glass  to  such  a  height  as  would  shut  out  the  view 
of  all  objectionable  objects ;  leaving  the  upper  part  quite  open 
for  the  admission  of  air,  but  yet  glazing  the  roof  of  the  veranda, 
in  order  to  obstruct  the  light  into  the  room  as  little  as  possible. 

Various  improvements  on  the  same  scheme  will,  doubtless,  sug- 
gest themselves  to  others ;  and,  therefore,  W.  S.  deserves  our 
thanks  for  having  communicated  it.  In  all  probability,  there  are 
many  ingenious  and  clever  contrivances,  which,  having  been 
adopted  only  on  individual  occasions,  are  very  little  known, 
although  some  of  them  might  be  worth  bringing  into  general 
use. '  Information  respecting  matters  of  this  sort  would  be 
highly  desirable  in  such  a  publication  as  the  Architectural 
Magazine ;  since,  for  want  of  being  recorded  in  print,  the  things 
themselves  are  liable  to  be  forgotten;  and  it  may  be  here  observed, 
enpassanty  that  nothing  answering  to  the  term  "contrivances** 
is  touched  upon  in  books  on  architecture ;  consequently,  we  are 
left  to  collect  such  particulars  according  as  either  chance  may 
bring  them  to  our  notice,  or  enquiry  direct  us  to  them. 

By  way  of  setting  a  good  example,  and  furnishing  some  slight 
contribution  of  the  kind  myself,  I  will  here  describe  a  very 
pleasing  and  well-imagined  effect  I  have  witnessed  myself.  A 
friend  of  mine,  wanting  to  admit  light  into  a  narrow  passage 
through  a  door  at  one  end  of  it,  had  an  aperture  made  in  the 
door,  which  he  filled  with  a  plate  of  glass,  and  surrounded  with 
a  gilt  picture-frame.  Facing  this  aperture,  and  at  about  S  ft. 
from  it,  he  hung  a  large  water-colour  drawing,  upon  which 
the  light  was  Uirown  immediately  from  above,  through  a 
small  panel  skylight  in  the  ceiling.  Thus,  as  the  edges  of  the 
drawing  (it  being  so  much  larger  than  the  glazed  aperture) 
could  not  be  discerned  till  a  person  nearly  reached  the  door, 
the  frame  seemed  to  contain  a  very  brilliant  self-illumined  pic- 
ture, of  which  the  eye  took  in  more  and  more  as  it  came  closer 
to  it.  To  produce  such  effect,  it  should  be  observed  that  some 
peculiarity  of  situation  is  requisite,  since  the  light  ought  to 
strike  directly  on  the  picture  from  above ;  or  if  from  the  side,  it 
must  be  equally  close  to  it :  and  the  picture,  again,  must  not 
only  be  opposite,  but  at  a  very  short  distance  behind  the 
door ;  unless,  indeed,  the  painting  should  be  of  such  dimensions 
that,  though  hanging  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  inner  room,  it 
would  seem  completely  to  fill  up  the  glazed  aperture.  In  order, 
therefore,  that  it  may  be  understood  now  this  is  managed  in  the 
instance  here  referred  to,  it  should  be  stated,  that  the  door 
from  the  passage  leads  into  a  recess  alx>ut  3  ft.  square,  one 
side  of  which  is  open  to  a  small  anteroom,  partly  lighted  from 
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the  recess  itself;  and  the  picture  hangs  on  that  side  of  the  re- 
cess which  fkqes  the  door.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe, 
that  the  latter  is  made  to  open  outwards,  and  not  into  the  recess. 
The  anteroom  itself  exhibits,  also,  a  good  deal  of  contrivance 
in  regard  to  uniting  a  pleasing  degree  of  tasteful  display  with 
very  little  cost.  The  walls  are  shelved  to  about  S^h.  high, 
for  books;  and  above  the  cornice  of  this  shelving  is  placed 
a  series  of  plaster  busts.  At. each  angle  of  the  room  there 
is,  also,  a  small  whole-length  plaster  figure,  standing  on  a 
pedestal  formed  by  a  mere  deal  framing  covered  with  crimson 
cloth,  and  finished  below  with  base  mouldings  painted  white. 
On  the  front  of  each  pedestal  is  an  olive  wreath  in  chiaroscuro, 
on  paper,  cut  out  and  pasted  on  the  cloth.  The  cornice  of  the 
room  is  a  mere  narrow  moulding ;  but  there  is  a  broad  archi- 
tectural border  on  the  ceiling,  executed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  paper  for  hanging  rooms ;  and  the  ceiling  itself  is  slightly 
tinted  of  a  reddish  hue.  The  floor  is  covered  with  India  matting, 
bordered  by  two  edgings  of  crimson  cloth,  put  about  18  in. 
apart.  The  furniture  consists  of  only  two  light  chairs  with 
crimson  cloth  cushions,  standing  next  a  table  in  the  centre 
of  the  room ;  and  the  last*mentioned  piece  of  furniture  has  a 
table-cover  which,  in  its  pattern  and  colour,  is  in  the  style  of  a 
rich  Indian  carpet.  T^e  ensemble  is  as  striking  as  it  is  pleasing; 
and,  perhaps,  all  the  more  so,  because  produced  by  such  ap- 
parently inadequate  means,  and  at  a  cost  comparatively  trifling. 
London^  April  16.  1836. 


Art.  IV.    Experimental  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Construction 
in  ArcheSf  Piersy  Buttressest  Sfc.    By  William   Bland,   Esq. 
SL^         o«  Essay  III.     Of  the  Lam  relative 

'  ■ '       to  Piers  and  Buttresses. 


Firstly.  —  The  diagram 
Jig*  66.,  drawn  to  the  scale  of 
one  eighth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch, 
represents  a  pier  (a),  which  is 
composed  of  wooden  bricks, 
eight  of  which  weigh  1  lb*  This 
pier  has  a  weight  {b)  on  the 
top ;  and  a  string,  pulley,  and 
weight  (c)  at  the  end,  to  measure 
the  lateral  or  horizontal  force 
up  to  the  balancing  point.  The 
•  following  are  the  results  of  the 
first  experiment :  — 
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Ifae  pier. 

Dimensions 
of  the  pier. 

Weight 

of 
the  pier. 

Weight 

on  the  top 

of  the 

pier. 

Balanc- 
ing lateral 
force. 

The  proportion  of  the  Ia> 
teral  force  Co  the  weight 
of    the  pier,  and    the 
weight  placed    on  the 
top  of  it. 

18  ID. 
18 
18 
18 

4  in.  by  4  in. 
4     —     4 
4     ...     4 
4     ...     4 

Hlb. 

H 
H 

H 

lib. 
2 
4 
8 

iib. 

f 

A 

^Vpart. 

On  reducing  the  height  of  the  pier  three  courses  of  bricks  at 
H  time,  and  with  a  weight  of  only  1  lb.  placed  on  the  top  of  it, 
the  results  of  the  lateral  forces  were  as  follows  :  — 

the  pter. 

Dimensions 
of  the  pier. 

of 
the  pier. 

Weight 

on  the  top 

of  the 

pier. 

Baladc 

ing  lateral 

forc«< 

The  proportion  of  tlie  la- 
teral force  to  lh«  weight 
of   the  pier,    and    tlic 
weight  placed    on   the 
top  of  It. 

15  in. 
12 

9 

6 

4  in.  by  4  in. 
4     ...     4 
4      ...     4 

4      ...     4 

S|lb. 

s 

1   lb. 

1 
1 
1 

Alb. 

iV  P^rt, 
Vr 
i 
i 

A. 


07 


■0 


68 


'h  ■ 


1         1 

1         i 

1    -    1 

1        1 

1           1 

1         1 

The  pier  Oj  J^.  67.J  is  2  in.  in  thxkness,  12in.  high,  and 
it  was  increased  in  length  from  6  in.  to  12.  The  lateral  force 
was  applied  at  right  angles  to  die  length ;  and  the  following  are 
the  results :  — 


Height 

of 
the  pier. 


Dim«nsions 
of  tho  pier. 


Weight 
the  pier. 


Weight 

on  the  top 

of  the 

pier. 


Balanc- 
ing lateral 
force. 


The  proportions  of  the  la- 
teral force  to  the  weight 
of  the  pter«  ftc. 


12  in. 
12 
12 
12 


2  in.  by  6^  m. 

Z      ...      o 

2     ...  10 
2     ...   12 


2ilb. 
S 
Sf 
H 


lb. 


ilb. 


TB 
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The  pier  a,  J^.  68.,  is  2  in.  in  thickness ;  the  length  increases 
from  4  in.  to  8  in.,  the  height  continuing  the  same  as  in  the  last 
figure ;  but  the  lateral  force  is  applied  in  the  direction  of  the 
lengthy  and  the  results  are  as  follow :  — 


Height 
the  pier. 

of  the  pier. 

the  pier. 

Weight 

on  the  top 

of  the 

pier. 

Belanc- 

inglatena 

foice. 

teral  force  to  the  weight' 
of  the  pier,  &c. 

12  in. 

12 

12 

4  in.  by  2  in. 
6     ...     2 
8     ...     2 

Hlb. 

n 

3 

lib. 

1 

1 

t'slb. 

ipart. 
J  nearly. 

69 


70 


r^* 

« 

•i 

r'V 

"' e 

«        1 

The  piers,  Jigs.  69,  70,  and  71-9  are  of  equal  height,  and 
contain  the  same  quantity  of  materials ;  because  the  respective 
dimensions  of  each,  when  multiplied  into  each  other,  give  the 


71 


r^* 

1       1       1 

Q 

1        1        1 

1          1          1 

'i 

1         '          1 

1         1         1 

1          1          1 

1         1         1 

1               1 

same  result.  The  lateral  force,  however,  is  applied  differently 
to  each ;  the  base  of  the  pier  a^  J^.  69.,  being  4  in.  to  oppose 
the  force ;  that  of  a.  Jig.  70.,  being  6  in. ;  and  mat  of  Oj  Jig.  71;^ 
being  12  in.     The  results  are  as  rollows :  •^- 
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Height  of  the 
different  piers. 


DimensioiM 
of  the  piers. 


Weight 

of 
the  piers. 


Weight 

on  the  top 

of  the 

piers. 


Balanc- 
ing lateral 
force. 


The  proportions  of 
the  lateral  force 
to  the  weight  of 
the  pier,  &c. 


jf^.  68.  12  in. 
^.69.  12 
J^.  70.  12 


4f  in.  by  6  in. 
6     •••    4f 
12    ...    2 


4ilb. 

H 


4ib. 

4 

4 


l*lb. 

s 


Piers  with  square  bases,  of  the  same  height  as  the  last  three 
figures,  but  of  different  dimensions,  have  the  following  re- 
sults :  — 


Height 
the  piers. 

DimennoDs 
of  the  piers. 

Weight 
the  piers. 

Weight 

on  the  top 

of  the 

piers. 

Balanc- 

ing  lateral 

force. 

The  proportion  of  the  la- 
teral force  to  the  weight 
of  the  piers,  &c. 

12  in. 

12 
12 
12 

4  in.  by  4  in. 
6     ..•     6 
6     ...     6 
8     ...     8 

Sib. 

12 

4  lb. 

4 
8 
8 

lib. 
If 

k  part. 

The  piers  a  a.  Jigs.  72.  and   73.,  are  both    18  in.  in  height, 
with  bases  of  4  in.  by  4  in.,  and  6  in.  by  4  in.,   respectively. 


72 


73 


\\ 

7TE 

• 

•A 

-Q 

! 

• 

1 

•h 

1    " 

i;  ' 

They  are  introduced  to  show  where  the  lateral  force  breaks,  or 
causes  the  piers  to  open,  under  diiifereDt  weights  plac^  on  tbdr 
top.  The  following  are  the  results  of  the  experiments :  — ^  First, 
on^.  72. 
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the  tier. 

DuneiHBOiii 
of  the  pier. 

lb*  pier. 

Wdght 

on  the  top 

otOm 

ptar. 

Over. 

tuniinK 

lOfC 

Om  bM*  wlNra  Uw  piw 

18  in. 

18 
18 
18 
18 

4  in.  by  4  in. 

4     ...     4 
4     ...     4 
4     ...     4 
4     ...     4 

4ilb. 

ilb. 

1 

4 
8 

ilb. 

A 

A 

t 

S  courses  above  the 
base. 

Si 
«i 
2i 
2i 

Result  of  Experiments  with^.  73. 


tbei^. 

Diraenaoia 
orUwpiv. 

tbepkr. 

Wright 

ontkelop 

of  the 

pier. 

Ovar. 

taming 

ktena 

force. 

the  beee  where  the  pier 

18  in. 
18 
18 
18 

.18 

6  in.  by  4  in. 
6     ...     4 
6     ...     4 
6     ...     4 

6     ...     4 

6}  lb. 

6| 
61 

41b. 

1 

2 

4 

8 

12th  &  8  tb  courses. 
12th  on  2|  courses. 
12th  ...  2| 
4  courses,  and  dia* 

ffonaily  to  base. 
4  ditto,  ditto. 

Secondfyf  qf  Btdlresses.  — •  The  bricks  are  the  same  as  in  the 
seven  pr^ieding  figures,  and  the  diagrams  are  on  the  same 
scale. 


74 


75 


.1*1' 
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r-J 

1 
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(£. 

.6 

1 

1 

1 

.       1 

f 

f^,^ 

1 

I 

......^ 

'A 

I 
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rf 

1 

1           1     ■ 

1 

y 

'  Let  J^s.  74.  and  75.  be  two  buttresses,  and  the  following  are 
their  dimensions,  and  the  results  of  the  lateral  force  acting  upon 
them. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  results  of  the  experiments  on  both 
yfes.,  74«  and  75.,  are  the  same. 
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Relative  to^.  74. 


com- 

buu 
trams. 

lien. 

Dimeniiona 
oftbepkn. 

Total 
beigbl 
of  the 
but. 
treewi. 

thepien. 

Total 
weiffht 
ofthe 
but. 
trciMi. 

Weight 

on  the  top 

of  the 

but- 

treMCs. 

ReeulUand 

ab 

4  in. 

2in.by4in. 

12  in. 

ilb. 

Sib. 

• 

21b. 

Lateral  force 
causes  the 
buttresses  to 

*  give  way  on 
eft. 

cd 

4 

4 

4    ...    4 

6    ...    4 

12 
12 

1 
14 

S 

s 

4 
8 

Ditto  on  the 

base  eft. 
Ditto  on  the 

base  c  b. 

Relative  to^.  75. 


Fieri 

Total 

Total 

Weight 

com- 

poring 

but- 

Height 
pirn 

Dimendona 
of  thepien. 

"St 

but- 

W«^t 
the  pien. 

weight 
of  the 
buu 

on  the  top 

of  the 

but- 

Results and 
bbeerratioos. 

tresses. 

treieei. 

tresses. 

tresses. 

ab 

4  in. 

4in.by4in. 

12  in. 

lib. 

iilb. 

21b. 

Lateral  force 
causes  the 
buttress  to 
give  way  on 
c  ft. 

cd 

4 

6    ...    4 

12 

14 

44 

4 

Ditto  on  the 
base  eft. 

'/ 

4 

8    ...    4 

12 

2 

*4 

8 

Ditto  on  the 
base  cb. 

The  buttresses  {J^s.  74.  and  TS.)f  by  their  yielding  to  the 
lateral  force  at  their  respective  bases  {c  ft  and  c  ft),  proved  the 
lower  structures  of  each  to  be  of  unnecessarv  stoutness,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  upper  parts,  a  ft  and  ab.  A  buttress  erected  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  and  resisting  a  lateral  force  at  a, 
should  give  way  only  at  the  base  liney^^  (See  the  piers,^«.  72. 
and  73.) 

With  the  view  of  determining  the  true  proportions  of  such  a 
buttress,  a  pier  was  constructed,  having  it  base  8  in.  by  4  hu, 
and  raised  to  the  height  of  12  in.,  or  twelve  courses.  This  pier 
was  submitted  to  the  test  of  the  lateral  force,  and  vielded  under 
the  weight  of  241b.:  a  41b.  weight;  was^  previously  placed  on 
the  top,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  pier ;  a  1  lb.  and  a  2  lb.  weifffat 
having  been  found  too  light  to  prevent  the  top  courses  bam  wp^ 
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76 


ping  off  ondor  the  Utenl  feroe*    The  pier  gave  wny  at  the 
base,  and  diagonally  towards  it. 

Another  pier  was  next  constructed,  measuring  6  in.  by  4  in. 
at  the  base^  and  raised  indefinitdy  to  die  height  of  eight  or  ten 
connes,  or  inches,  and  a  4  lb.  weight  placed  on  the  top.  This 
pier  being  also  submitted  to  the  lateral  force,  as  in  the  orevious 
experiment,  required  the  courses  to  be  taken  down  to  the  sixth 

from  the  base  before  it  would  just 
balance^  as  the  first  had  done^ 
under  the  9^  lb.  lateral  force. 

A  third  pier  was  then  built  up, 
having  a  base  4  in.  by  4  in. ;  and, 
when  raised  three  courses  in 
height,  with  the  4  lb.  weight  on 
the  top,  italso  just  balanced  against 
the  lateral  force  of  2^  lb.,  the  same 
as  the  two  former  piers. 

These  three  piers  were  placed 
one  upon  the  otner,  as  represented 
in  the  diagram  Jig.  76.,  hye  f^  c  d^ 
and  a  6,  with  the  4  lb.  weight  on 
the  top.  When  this  compound 
pier,  or  buttress,  was  submitted  to 
the  test  of  the  lateral  force  applied 
at  a,  the  whde^  or  the  buttress, 
balanced  agamst  2^  lb.,  giving 
way  diagondly  on  the  base  line/*;, 
as  was  required  of  a  true  propor- 
tioned buttress. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  Buttress  Jig.  76. 


■  
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- 1 
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.     1 
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Pien 

com- 
podng 
tbebtti. 

Dmieiiiioiit 
of  the  pien. 

pien. 

Total 

but- 
Xnm. 

Uiepien. 

Totid 
weight 

but- 
treM. 

Weight 

on  the  top 

of  the 

but- 

treii. 

ReMltiuid 

ah 
cd 

4  in.  by  4  in. 
6     ...    4 
8     ...    4 

din. 
6 
12 

21  in. 

21 

21 

lib. 
6 

9  lb. 

9 

9 

41b. 

4 

4 

TiM     lateral    ftant 

to  five  way  on  the 
baeeUnef/.bnafe- 
Int  dlafonallr  fhm 

tbeb^ 

The  total  weight  of  the  buttress  &f.  76.,  including  the 
weight  on  the  top,  equalled  18  lb. ;  and  the  lateral  overturning 
force  equalled  2^^  lb.,  or  one  sbcth  the  weight  of  the  buttress 
and  the  weight  placed  on  the  top  of  it  The  increased  height, 
or  length  of  lever,  formed  bv  one  pier  beinff  placed  upon  ano- 
ther, and  these  two  upon  a  ^ird,  was  considerably  counteracted 

p  8 
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by  their  sespective  we^hts  acting  towards  the  same  outside,  in* 
stead  of  being  in  the  middle :  but  more  of  this  presently. 
.  On  the  top  of  the  buttress^.  76*  a  2  lb.  weight  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  4  lb.  weight ;  and  then  the  whole  was  submitted 
to  the  lateral  force  of  2^  lb*  The  result  was,  that  the  buttress 
gave  way  on  the  top  of  the  pier  e/;  thus  proving  the  2  lb.  weight 
too  lights  Under  the  4  lb«  weight  the  buttress  first  gave  way 
on  the  base  gji  and  next  on  the  base  e  dyin  consequence  of  the 
inclination  which  caused  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  piers  above 
to  act,  or  fall  without  the  base  e  d*  A  7  lb.  weight  being  put 
on  the  top,  in  the  place  of  the  4  lb.  weight,  did  not  alter  the 
breaking  of  the  buttress  towards  the  bottom,  which  was  much 
77  the  same  as  under  the  4  lb. 

weight,  perhaps  half  a  course 
lower ;  thus  proving  that  a 
greater  weight  acts  more 
favourably  than  otherwise, 
though  a  greater  weight 
than  4  lb.  was  not  actually 
necessary  in  this  instance. 
The  proportions  of  the  di- 
mensions of  this  buttress 
require  notice :  since  the 
height  decreases  in  geome- 
trical progression,  and  the 
several  dimensions  in  arith- 
metical progression. 

The  diagram  Jig.  77.  is 
to  show  die  difference  of  the 
effects  of  the  same  weight 
being  placed  on  the  top,  in 
the  middle,  or  towards  the 
farther  side  frpm  the  lateral 
force.  This  pier  is  of  the  same  height  as  the  buttress  Jig.  76., 
and  of  equal  dimensions  at  the  bisise.  The  following  are  the 
results :  — 


is 


•i 


Pier. 

• 

Dimenaions 
of  the  pier. 

Height 
of  the 
pier. 

Weight 
of  the 
pier. 

Weight 

on  the  top 

of  the 

pier. 

Balanc- 
ing lateral 
force. 

Conditions. 

ab 
.  a  b 

8  in.  by  4  in. 
8     ...     4 

21  in. 
21 

10^  lb. 
10^ 

4  lb. 
4 

If  lb. 

With  the  weight 
in  the  middle 
ate. 

Ditto  at  the  out* 
side  at  d. 

The  buttress  Jig.  76.  and  the  pier  Jig.  77.   agree  precisely, 
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as  it  regards  requiring  the  same  lateral  force^  when  the  weight 
on  the  pier  is  pla^  at  d\  thus  proving  that  a  buttress 
of  the  construction  of  J^.  76.  is  as  strong  as  this  pier^*  77«» 
which  is  composed  of  less  material  by  1^  lb.  in  weight,  or  in 
theproportion  of  nearly  one  tenth  part. 

To  return  to  the  buttress  fig*  76. :  since  this  buttress  ap^ 
pears  to  answer  the  purpose  intended,  it  will  not  be  amiss  tq 
delineate  its  parts  more  fully,  by  introducing  another  diagranif 
in  which  bricks  will  be  substituted  for  the  4  lb.  weight  on  the 
top,  and  thus  complete  the  buttress*  A  few  observations  will 
necessarily  follow :  — 

Fig.  78.  represents  the  buttress  ^«  76.  completed ;  in  which 
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a  18  the  point  of  resistanoei  as  in  j%.  ^6.;  ac  is  the  babino- 
ing  height  on  yji  and  is  equal  in  weight  to  4  lb.  When  6 
is  made  the  point  of  resistance  to  a  lateral  force,  then  b  dia  the 
balancing  height  on  eg  only;  sndahiac  ::  1 :6tbA:bd::  1 :  S. 
The  proper  situation  for  the  spring  of  a  flying  buttress  (t  Ij 
against  the  wall  m)  is  at  the  points  a  and  6,  being  the  parts  of  the 
buttress  which  offer  the  greatest  resistance  to  a  lateral  force. 

Experiments  to  ascertain  the  Laws  relative  to  the  Pressure  of  tie 
perpendictdar  loose  Soil  of  any  Bankj  against  WaUs  of  Masomy 
of  different  Dimensions.  -*  llbe  materiius  made  use  of  in  this  in- 
stance were  peas,  which  were  placed  in  a  cubical  box  measuring 
8  in.,  and  leaving  one  side  movable  for  the  walL  The  weight 
of  the  peas  equaued  1 5 lb.;  therefore  one  eighth  equals  nearly 
2  lb. 

Experiment  First.  (Jig.  79.)— A  wall  composed  of  eight  wooden 
bricks  was  erected,  the  dimensions  of  each  of  which  were  2  in. 
wide  by  4  in.  long,  and  1  in.  thick;  the  eight  bricks  weighed 

1  lb.  On  constructing  this  wall,  it  gave  way  when  it  was  raised 
four  courses,  or  4  in.  in  height;  the  peas  within  the  box  being 
8  in.  high.  When  the  wall  was  raised  up  2  in.  hi^rher,  having 
the  peas  in  the  box  also  raised  f  in.  higher,  the  waU  required  a 

2  lb.  weight  to  be  placed  on  its  top,  which  just  balanced  the 
pressure  of  the  peas.  On  completing  the  wall  to  8  in.  in  height, 
and  the  peas  being  filled  up  level  wiSi  the  rim  of  the  box,  the 
wall  just  balanced  with  6  lb.  on  the  top ;  a  positive  proof  of  the 
wall  itself  being  insufficient  to  sustain  the  internal  pressure. 

Experiment  Second.  {Jb.  80.)  -^  In  thb  case  the  wall  was  made 
2  in.  thick,  and  composed  of  sixteen  bricks ;  the  wall  being  8  in. 
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high,  and  its  weight  eqiudlii^  ^1b.  The  pe^  within  were  level 
with  the  top  of  the  box;  and  their  weight,  as  before  stated, 
equalled  15  lb.  This  height  and  weight  of  peas  ciiused  the 
above  wall  to  give  way ;  but,  on  putting  a  lib.  weight  pn  the  top, 
it  just  balanced  against  the  pressure  of  the  peas. 

From  these  two  expmments  it  appears,  that,  by  doubling  the 
thickness  of  a  wall,  less  than  half  the  weight  is  JsuffidcQt  to 
maintain  the  outward  pressure  of  the  bank  within. 
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Experiment  T%iri.  .(^t  81.)  —  Tliis  wall  consisted  of  sixteen 
bricks,  and  just  balanced  against  the  pressure  of  the  full  box  of 
peas. 

Experimeni  Fourth.  {J^.  82.)  -^  This  wall  consistedof  sixteen 
bricks,  and  was  as  strong  as  the  waU  j%^  81.  with  I  Ib^  qn  the 
top.  Again,  the  wall  Jig.%^.  carried  a  4  lb.  weight,  placed 
in  the  centre  on  the  surface  of  the  peas.  When  this  last  wall 
was  reversed,  or  placed  with  its  projections  Inside  among  the 

peas,  it  only  just 
balanced  with  the 
pressure  of  the  peas 
i^;ainst  it;  thus 
proving  the  greater 
strengm  to  be  when 
the  set-^ffi  are 
placed  on  the  oul^ 
sid^  or  in  the  bitt^ 
tress  manner. 

Experiment  Fifth.  0%.  85.)  —  When  a  wall  1  in.  thick,  and 
composed  of  eight  bricks,  was  inclined  15^  from  the  perpendi- 
cular towards  the  peas,  ttjust  balanced  against  their  weight 

Experiment  Sixth.  ^*  When  the  same  wall  was  inclined  25^, 
it  balanced  with  2  lb.  placed  on  the  peas  in  the  centre.  The 
angle  at  which  the  peas  stood  naturally  inclined  was  S6^. 

On  the  Strength  of  Walls  against  lateral  Force.  —  The  follow- 
ing diagrams  are  upon  the  same  scale  as  the  preceding  figures, 
and  constructed  of  wooden  bricks.  The  letters  a  d,  in^s.  84.  and 
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85.  respedivelyi  represent  the  front  elevation ;  and  c  ^  in  both 
figures,  the  side  view,  or  section,  of  the  walb.  The  following 
sore  the  results  relatii^  to^.  84. :  — 

T   4 
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Wdl. 

IXOMIMIOIIS. 

Height 

Weight. 

T>nt-,a-  mil -_^, 

ironm  waeTB 

the  lateral 

force 

was  applied. 

Lateral  force. 

ab 
ab 
ab 

16  in.  by  4  in. 
16     ...  4 
16     ...  i 

16  in. 

16 

16 

16  lb. 

16 

16 

/ 
g 

l«lb, 

2| 

6 

Under  the  first  experiment,  at  the  point  e^  the  wall  gave  way, 
diagonallyy  from  the  eighth  to  the  fourth  course  from  the  bot- 
tom,  opening  at  both  places  opposite  to  the  force.  Under  the  se- 
cond wd  third  experiments,  at  the  points^  and  g^  the  wall  gave 
mfayon  the  bottom  course. 
.  The  following  are  the  particulars  relating  to^.  85. :  — 


WdL 

Uiinenttoiii* 

Height. 

Wei^t. 

LMeral  force 
M>plied. 

Lateral  force. 

ed 
dc 

16  in.  by  4  in. 
16    ...    % 

12  in. 
4 

121b. 

2 

At^  or  8 
courses  up. 

2ilb. 

n 

It  appears  from  the  above  table,  on  comparing  the  lateral 
force  with  that  in  the  table  relating  to^.  84.>  that,  when  the  force 
is  applied  at  the  same  height  from  the  base,  the  resistance  is 
equal  iii  both  instances,,  although  the  four  top  courses  in  Jig.  85. 
have  been  reduced  to  half  the  weight  of  the  same  number  in 
Jig.  84.     This  has  been  before  shown  to  be  the  case  on  lightening 
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the  weight  on  the  top  of  structures  of  this  kind,  as  explained 
by  the  table  relating  toj%.  66. 

On  farther  reduang  this  wall  in  thickness  four  courses  lower, 
o^,  altogether,  eight  courses,  and  applying  the  lateral  force  .at* 
the  eighth  course,  as  shown  by  the  diagram  jSg.  86.^  the  late- 
ral force  required  to  overturn  tnia  wall  was  2f  lb.  {  but,  when  thet 
wall  was  still  farther  reduced  in  thickness  to  within  four  courses 
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of  the  base^  as  shown  hjj^*  87«,  the  lateral  force  required  to 
cy^ertum  it  was  only  1  lb.  In  the  former  of  these  two  expert 
ments  {Jijgs.  86.  and  B7»\  the  wall  gave  wtty  on  the  bottom 
coarse :  and,  in  the  latter,  the  wall  broke  on  the  base  d,  the 
force  being  applied  at^  On  constructing  the  same  wall,  as  re* 
presented  in  the  end  view  of  ^.  ST.,  but  adding  to  it  a  pilaster 
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of  2  in.  in  width,  placed  on  the  base  d^  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
Ime  in  that  diagram,  the  result  was,  that,  when  applying  the  la- 
teral force  at^  it  required  2^  lb.  to  balance  it. 

By  increasing  the  pilaster  to  4  in.  in  width,  as  shown  by  g  hy 

Jig.  88.,   and  applying  the 
force  ff   as  before,  S^lb. 


88 


were  necessary 
the  wall. 

From  these  two  experi- 
ments it  appears,  that  pi- 
lasters, or  flat  buttresses, 
are  of  service  in  giving 
strength  to  a  thin  wall ;  but 
the  plan  will  only  answer 
where  the  force,  as  of  the 
wind,  can  act  on  one  side. 
The  cause  of  the  increased 
strength  given  to  a  wall  by  a 
1  pilaster  is  owing,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  centre  oF 
ffravity  of  such  wall  being  the  farthest  within  the  base,  and 
having  the  base  of  the  pilaster  of  the  same  depth  (as  in^.  84.)  \ 
but,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  lateral  force  is  applied  directly 
through  the  pilaster,  and  the  force,  as  of  the  wind,  would  act 
OD  the  whole  leiij^  of  the  wall ;  therefore,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  true  value  of  the  pilasters,  the  average  lateral  force  must  be 


to  balance 
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taken  between  walls  witbout  pHast6r%  and  walls  with  th^iii; 
which,  in  the  above  case,  b.  l|Jb.,  ^bemg  .the  average  between 
llb.and2ilb.     •  ; 

The  quaptity.of.  pat^ial  composing  the  wall  Jig.  89^  is  about 
a  quarter  less  than  thatof/^.  84>.;  ana  the  difference  in  streo^ 
of  the  former  to  the  latter  is  not  quite  half;  the  lateral  resist- 
ance of  Jig.  84.  being  2|  lb.,  and  that  of^.  88.  being  If  lb.; 
which  make  a  difference  of  l^lb.  in  &vour  of^.  84.  Now, 
in  Jig.  85.  the  material  saved  is  one  eighth  of  that  in  ^.  84., 
with  very  little  loss  of  strength. 

A  hollow  wall  was  next  erected,  being  constructed  on  the 
same  scale,  as  to  length  and  height,  as  the  five  preceding  fi- 
gures, but  of  two  additional  inches  in  thickness,  or  6  in.  instead 
of  4  in.  This  wall  was  tried  against  another  wall  of  precisely 
equal  dimensions,  but  solid  throughout:  the  diagrams ^5.  89. 
and  90.  are  end  views  of  these  two  walls.  The  results  of  the 
experiments  were,  that  the  solid  wall  (^.  89.)  required  a  late- 
ral force  of  5^  lb.  to  balance  it ;  and  the  hollow  wall  (^.  90.) 
required  a  force  of  4  lb.  to  balance  it.  Now,  the  weight  of  the 
89  90 
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v^l  J*g*  89*  was  24  lb. ;  and  that  of^.  90.  was  18  lb.,  or  one 
quarter  less. of  material tbw  the  other;  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  lateral  forces  or  between  8^\\u  and  41b.,  is  l^lb., 
which  is  rather  more  than  a  quarter.  This  shows  that  what  is 
saved  in  material  is  lost  in  strength ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  proves 
a  hollow  wall  to  be  stronger  than  a  pilastered  wall,  although 
containing  the  same  quantity  of  materials. 

Let  it  be  here  ranarked,  that,  whilst  cartyisg  on  the  experi- 
ment with  the  hollow  wall,  the  lateral  force  at  y*  caused  that 
part  of  the  wallg  to  yield  a  little  inwards;  which  shows  die 
necessity  of  preventing  this  by  occasionally  introducing  bonds. 
Both  of  these  walls  {Jigs.  89.  and  90.)  gave  way  torards  the 
bottom  courses; 
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Art.  V.     A  Design  Jbr  a  Termination  to  a  Raibnay.    By  Mr.  W. 

J.  Shokt. 

UkberstaiIding  that  two 
or  three  lines*  of  railroads 
havie  been  advertised  by 
diiierent  engineers  from 
Brighton  to  London,  and 
presuming  that  one  of  them, 
at  least,  would  have  a  ter- 

'  mination  at  -  Kennington 
Common,  it  occurred  to 
me,  dn  exaihintngthe  spot, 
that,  with  a  little  attention, 
the  termmatibn  might  bt 
made  a  pleasing  object  when 
viewed  from  the  high  tutTi- 
pike  road,    and  from  the 

I  residences  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  If  the  in- 
habitants were  certain  that 
it  would  be  so  (for  many 
now  picture  to  themselves 
high  bare  walls,  snnilar  to 
gas-works),  a  great  deal  bf 
the  opposition,  which  I  am 
sure  the  promoters  of  thiese 
schemes  will  otherwise  me^t 
with,  would '  Vanish  ;  as 
large  public  building,  |^ds- 
sessing  architecttnralbeauty, 

\  will  always  improve  any 
neighbourhood,  by  intro- 
ducing a  taste  for  erobel- 

I  lisfament  and  a{teration  in 
the  appearance 'of  the  sur- 
rounding houses,  to  meet 
and  reduce  as  much  as 
possible  the  contrast ;  and, 
when  new  buildings  appeal* 
under  such  circunrstances^ 
they  are  generally  of  a 
much  supenor  character  to 
those  which  were  ^eviouily 
in  existence.  These  ob- 
servations, however,  will  only  apply  when  the  railroad  Is  some 
distance  from  the  houses. 


\ 
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On  the  above  considerations,  . 
I  have  taken  this  opportunity 
of  putting  forward  the  follow- 
ing sketoi,  without  expecting 
that  the  plan  will  be  found  ex- 
actly to  suit  any  of  the  projected 
roads,  as  no  two  railways  would 
require  the  same  quantity  or 
description  of  buildings  at  their 
terminations;  and  fearing^  as 
I  have  had  no  particular  data 
to  work  upon,  that  it  may  be 
found  defective  in  maiiy  re- 
spects. My  intention  i^  merely 
to  show,  in  a  rough  manner, 
that,  in  all  works  of  this  kind, 
a  certain  degree  of  el^ance, 
and  even  grandeur^  may  be 
obtained  by  a  judicious  employ- 
ment of  architecture,  without 
injury  to  the  purposes  of  the 
rulway,  and  with  no  very  great 
additional  expense  or  trouble. 
j[n  such  important  works,  I 
hope  it  will  be  acknowledged 
by  enp;ineers,  that,  at  the  ter- 
minations in  or  near  great 
towns,  it  would  be  desirable 
that  the  necessary  buildings 
surrounding  them  should  be 
well  studied  as  to  their  ap- 
pearance and  general  effect, 
so  that»  when  completed,  they 
might  form  animposingr  whole. 

I  have  chosen  the  &yptian 
s^ley  which  is  probably  the 
most  suitable  for  engineering 
purposes :  beins  massive ;  hav- 
mg  few  and  bold  details ;  and, 
consequently,  not  requiring 
very  nice  or  expensive  work- 
manship or  materials*  Another 
advantage  is,  that  not  much 
knowle(^  of  architecture  is 
required  to  superintend  the 
erection  of  works  in  this  style, 
aiier  drawings  have  been  sup- 
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plied  by  an  architect,  or  some  other  competent  person.  It  will 
also  be  an  easy  matter  to  make  the  whole  of  the  erections 
fire-proof,  thus  savins  a  large  sum  annually,  which  otherwise 
would  be  expended  tor  the  insurance  of  the  buildings,  and  of 
the  goods  contained  in  the  warehouses. 

Description  of  the  Buildings. — Fig.  94.  is  the  plan  of  the 
termination  and  depot ;  in  which  a  is  part  of  the  embankment 
and  railway ;  d,  the  entrance  for  carriages ;  r,  a  weighing  ma- 
chine for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  ffoods  im- 
ported ;  d  df  offices  for  transacting  business  connected  with  the 
passengers ;  ^,  the  office  for  the  luggage  department ;  ^  stair- 
case to  the  strong  room  for  cash  and  account  books,  which  is 
over  the  entrance  b;  g  g^  closets  for  wash-hand  basins,  &c,  for 
the  use  of  the  clerks ;  hhhh,  warehouses,  open  in  front,  for 
the  temporary  stowage  of  goods,  and  the  carriages  when  not  in 
use;  I,  large  open  court;  jj^  entrances  for  the  esress  and  in- 
gress of  passengers,  which  entrances  are  approached  from  the 
outside  of  the  buildings,  by  the  double  flight  of  steps  marked 
^ ;  /,  a  small  porch,  or  court,  from  which  are  entrances,  on  the 
right  and  left,  into  the  two  residences  for  the  use  of  the  officers 
connected  with  the  establisliment;  m,  hall  and  staircase;  n,  a 
parlour,  or  library,  lighted  from  above  by  a  lanthom ;  and  o,  a 
dining-room.  Above  this  story  are  two  principal  and  two 
servants'  bed-rooms ;  and  below,  in  the  basemen^  all  the  do- 
mestic offices. 

Under  the  whole  of  the  before-described  buildings  (except 
the  two  residences)  are  spacious  warehouses  for  the  stowage  of 
goods,  with  entrances  beneath  the  flight  of  steps  on  each  side, 
large  enough  to  admit  of  carts  and  waggons,  so  that  the  business 
connected  with  this  department  may  be  carried  on  without  at 
all  interfering  with  the  passengers;  the  goods  being  lowered 
down  from  the  railway  through  the  apertures  (marked  on  the 
plan,  j>^)  from  the  upper  warehouses  into  the  carts  below  to  be 
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carried  away  at  once.  All  this  would  be  done  without  beinff 
seen  from  the  houses  in  the  neighbourhood^  and,  therefore,  would 
not  be  an  eyesore,  nor  any  annoyance,  to  the  occupants. 

'  Here,  also,  might  be  the  workshops  for  the  occasional  repair 
of  the  carriages,  &c. ;  and  places  for  keeping  stores  and  ma- 
teriala  for  the  xspairi  of  the  railway,  in  the  vicinity  of  its  termi- 
nation. In  this  case,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  best  method  to 
light  the  basement' will  be  with  gas;  but  windows  in  the  sides. 
With  the  asfliatanoe  of  the  openings  (marked  j?)  would,  perhaps, 
be  sufficient  light  for  this  story,  if  it  should  be  thought  pre- 
ierable.    q  q  are  staircases  from  above ;  r  r  are  wateir-closets. 

Fig.  9S.  is  the  elevation  next  the, railway,  showing  the  en- 
trance for  carriagba  in  the  centre,  with  the  strong  room  above, 
and  the  two  offices  forming  the  wings,  a  is  a  transverse  section 
of  the  railway  embankment. 

Fig.  95.  is  the  elevation  of  Uie  two  residences  as  seen  from 
the  outside  of  the  buildniffs. 

Fig.  92.  is  a  side  elevation.  On  the  basement,  in  the  centre,  is 
the  entrance  to  the  warehouses  for  carts,  &c.;  in  the  right  wing 
is  one  of  the  offices,  and  in  the  left  wing,  one  of  the  residences ; 
the  intermediate  space  between  the  two  being  filled  up  with  the 
passengers'  entrance,  the  flight  of  steps,  and  the  warehouses,  a 
is  the  embankment  and  railway,  with  a  carriage  coming  up. 

I  have  shown  Uie  columns  all  of  one  pattern  or  desi^, 
although  I  do  not  .ste  any  objection  to  a  little  diffisrence  bemg 
made  in  the  detaUs,  in  order  to  give  variety  on  near  inspection ; 
but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  after  their  general  outline,  so  as 
to  produce  too  strong  a  contrast  when  viewed  from  a  moderate 
distance. 
96         As  effect  in  the  interior  court  (t.  Jig.  94.)  is  not,  in  this 

Icase,  of  very  great  consequence,  instead  of  the  columns 
shown,  square  ones,  like  those  in^.  96.,  might  be  intro* 
duced  without  much  impropriety;  the  form  being  simple, 
and  expressive  of  strength,  oonseauendy  in  character  with 
the  style  of  the  whole,  and  also  less  expensive.  Neariy 
similar  supports  are  to  be  found  in  the  Temple  of  Keylas. 
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Kg.  97.  js  a^ection^  on  the  line  YZ,  in  Ji^.  9^  Ofi  the  left  is 
one  of  the  passengers'  eDtrahoes^  and  on-  rae  right  one  of  the 
open  Warehouse;  at. the  <end  of  the  la^  open  court  \%  seen 
the  porch»i  under  wfaicb<  are  ti>e  doorwiays  to. the  residences  on 
each  side  of  the  same;  below  are  the  arched  warehouses  with 
the  entrance  t(>  them* 

,  Fig.9\.  Perspective  viiBw  of  the  termination. 
.  It  will  be  well  here  to  notice,  that  I  haYenot  provided  any 
particular  place  forthe  departure  of  cattle,  thkikinff  that  not 
many  would  be  likely  t6  icome  by  a  railway  fv^ya  Brixton ;  btit, 
should  it  l)e  thoiigfa^t  neqessf^ry,  it  may  be  readily  mana^d  by 
leaving  put  the  twp  parlours  (n»  ^»  94.), .  and  making  there  an 
entrance  to  an  ea^  inclined  plane  down  to  the  common  below. 
Above  such  entrance  there  could  be  Erected  two  sitting-rooms 
to  the  re^ide^ces,  in  Lieu  of  those  poiy  shown;  but  a  Ulue  alter- 
ation in  the  position  of  the  doorways  to  the  houses  would,  in 
that  case,  be-required;  or*  oite  of  the  passengers'  entrances 
would  do  foi^  the  exit  of  live  stock,  having  an  nlcliiied  plane, 
Instead  pf  a^igbt  pfstep^;  although  I  think  the  best  plan  of  all 
would  be  to  land  them  on  an  inclined  plane,  by  the  side  of  the 
i^ilway  embankment^  at  some  litde  distance  from  the  front  of 
the  carriage  cntrande. 

If  it  sfiQuld  be  determined,  to  make  any  architectural  display 
at- the  terminations,  or  at  other  places,  sucb  as  at  viaducts,  8cc.,< 
on  any  railway,  it  ^  would  be  an  excell^t  plan  to  have  one  or 
two  large  weU>execute|c]| ,  djcawiugs  made  of  such  objects,  and 
have  them  exhibited  in  the  i;ieighbourhoo(;l  where  it  may  be  in- 
tended to  erect  them ;  as,  no  doubt,  maiiy  persons  would,  in  such 
|L  cqse,  view  the  matter  more  fi^vourably  than  if  ti^iey  were  kept 
quite  in  the  dark ;  and,  probably,  some  patrons  might  be  found 
amongst  them.  The  pictures  would. also  be  useful  to  exhibit 
before  the;  committees  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  when  ap- 
plying for  an  act  to  authorise  the  construction  of  the  works. 

Lqivdofif  November^  1835.  . 

.  «    •  ■         ->' 
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REVIEWS. 

Abt.  I.  An  Historical  Euay  on  Architecture.  By  the  late  Thomas 
Hope.  Illustrated  from  drawings  made  by  him  in  Italy  and 
Germany.     Royal  8vo,  2d  edition.    London,  1835. 

{Continued from  p.  173.) 

Chap.  xvii.  Heathen  Customs  kept  up^  or  emulated^  by  the 
Christians.  As  the  Pagan  Romans  consecrated  spots  and  build- 
ings destined  for  religious  purposes,  so  as  to  prevent  their  beinff 
used  profanely,  so  the  Christians,  as  soon  as  they  became  suf- 
ficiently powerful,  adopted  similar  consecrations.  Hence  the 
origin  of  sprinkling  with  holy  water,  in  imitation  of  the  lustral 
water  of  the  Pagans  who  preceded  them. 

"  In  idolatrous  Rome,  the  priestesses  of  certain  deities  were  obli^d  to 
make  a  vow  of  perpetaal  virginity;  which  custom,  as  soon  as  the  Christians 
became  sufficiently  numerous  to  8f>are  certain  members  from  their  further  in- 
crease, they  imitated  in  their  religious  orders,  male  and  fem4l.  In  truth,  the 
very  tunic  of  the  priest,  the  lituus  of  the  augur^  and  cap  of  the  flaroen  of 
Pagan  Rome,  were  preserved  in  the  Dalmatic,  the  mitre^  the  stafi;  and  the 
crosier  of  Christian  bishops. 

'*  Afore  important  similarities  still  crept  in :  for  while  the  first  Christians^ 
chieflv  composed  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  had,  even  in  their  state  of  compara- 
tive darkness,  already  discarded  division  or  plurality  in  the  Godhead,  had 
already  confined  their  worship  to  one  single  immaterial  essence,  we  may  say 
that  the  later  Cbristihns  re-introduced,  even  in  their  purer  religion,  the  sha- 
dow of  polytheism,  and  the  worship  of  many  gods.  Saint<i,  nay,  sainteBses^ 
were  supposed,  in  their  glorified  state,  to  possess  influence  over  men,  and 
ability  to  intercede  for  them  with  the  Deity,  and  a  power  of  performing  mi- 
racles ;  and  soon  obtained,  not  only  reverence,  but  addresses,  invocations^ 
prayer,  and  worship. 

**  Indeed,  the  resemblance  between  Christians  and  nolytheists  even,  in  some 
respects,  ))ecame  more  pointed.  It  is  singular  that  the  latter,  of  every  deno- 
mination, seem  alike  to  have  distinguished  and  honoured  some  goddess  for 
the  preservation  of  her  virginity.  The  Indians  made  it  the  peculiar  attribute 
of  one  of  their  deities;  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  of  Diana;  the  European  Greeks, 
of  Minerva;  the  Christians,  who  found  it  in  the  Mother  of  God»  bestowed 
upon  her  a  sort  of  apotheosis,  for  which  the  Scripture  affords  no  foundation. 
>iay,  they  afterwards  maintained  that  Mary's  own  conception  ofiered  the  same 
miracles  with  that  of  her  Son ;  and,  in  view  of  that  circumstance,  transferred 
to  her,  in  their  representations,  the  crescent,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Diana 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  Isis  of  Egypt,"  (p.  187—189.) 

From  this  chapter,  and  others  in  the  work,  it  appears  that 
religion,  like  every  thing  else  human,  commences  ia  a  state  of 
rudeness,  and  barbarous  simplicity  and  grossness ;  it  afterwards 
becomes  more  complex,  even  to  confusion,  as  in  the  case  of 
polytheism ;  it  next  becomes  comparatively  simple,  as  in  the  case 
of  Christianity  ;  and  the  nature  of  its  further  progress  may  be 
anticipated  from  the  past;  the  ultimate  &eat^  ideal  s&tms  to  be 
purity  and  simplicity. 

Chap.  XVIII.  Schism  betvoeen  the  Greek  and  Latin  ChureheSf 
Vol.  III.  —  No.  87.  a 
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mid  its  Effect  upon  ike  latter;  the  MuUiplication  of  sculptured 
Representations.  The  first  Christians  being  chiefly  converted 
Jews,  and  observers  of  the  laws  of  Moses,  abnorred  images ;  but 
afterwards,  when  Christianity  spread  imiong  the  idolaters,  who 
were  accustomed  to  have  their  devotion  excited  by  visibye  objects, 
the  saints,  including  oar  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  other  person- 
ages, were  sculptured  or  painted.  This  led  ultimately  to  the 
separation  of  the  Christians  into  two  sects,  the  Greek  church, 
which  did  not  admit  of  images^  and  the  Latin  church,  which  re«- 
quired  them. 

(7b  be  con^ued.) 


Art.  II.  The  Laws  of  harmonious  Colouring,  adapted  to  inferior 
Decorations^  Manujactures,  and  other  useful  Purposes.  By  D, 
R.  Hay,  Houfte  Painter,  Edinbargh.  8vo,  Sd  fedition,  pp.  72,  5 
coloured  plates  and  several  Diagrams.     Edinburgh,  1 836. 

One  of  thficharacteristics  of  ttie  present  age  is,  the  union  of 
science  and  practice  in  our  tradesmen  and  manufacturers.  It 
is  impossible  to  peruse  the  work  before  us,  without  being  con- 
vinced that  its  author  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  science 
of  his  art,  and  without  being  struck  with  his  unassuming  and 
modest  manner  of  expressing  himself.  Independently  of  the 
subject  on  which  the  volume  treats,  there  is,  xp^ch  ,sound  sense 
in  it  on  the  subject  of  art  and  artists  generally;,  and,  though 
it  is  impossible  to  do  full  justice  to  Mr.  Hay*s  ideas  without  the 
aid  of  his  coloured  plates;  we  shall  give  a. short  outline  of  his 
system,  and  quote  some  of  his  remarks  on  artists^  and  on  the 
application  of  art  to  manufactures. , 

In  the  two  fonder  editions  of  tlas  work,  the  author  tells  us,  that  he 
^  merely  endeavoured  to  adapt  the  laws  of  harmonious  colouring  to  interior 
decoration.  In  this  edition,  however,  I  have  given  such  a  general  view  of 
chose  laws  as,  I  trust,  may  be  useful  in  ali  cases  where  various  colours  are 
necessarily  brought  tog^ether;  whether  in  decoration,  manufacture,  dress, 
planting  of  flowers,  or  m  other  ordinary  matters.  Independently  of  such 
applications,  however,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  a  knowledge  of  these 
laws  will  enhance  the  pleasure  derived  from  viewing  the  beauties,  not  only  of 
{NCtorial  art,  but  of  Nature  herself,  in  so  far  as  that  knowledge  is  calculated 
to  cultivate  and  improve  the  perception. 

/'  The  error  of  considering  the  arrangement  of  colours  as  a  matter  of  taste 
jnerely  is  very  prevalent.  Mere  matters  of  taste,  however,  are  subjects  up- 
on which  both  nations  and  individuals  differ  widely;  and  there  are  no  pro- 
ductions of  this  kind,  however  extravagant  or  absurd,  that  have  not  tneir 
admirers  while  they  bear  the  gbss  of  novelty  or  stamp  of  fashion.  Such 
matters  are  subject  to  [no  rule  whatsoever ;  they  are  governed  entirely  by 
caprice ;  but  it  is  very  different  with  the  arranging  of  colours,  for  that  is  regu- 
lated by  laws  founded  on  natural  princinles.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many 
varieties  of  tastes  in  regard  to  colours,  both  individually  and  arranged.  Many 
have  fancies  for,  and  antipathies  to,  particular  hues.  All  have  their  tastes 
in  regard  to  particular  styles  of  colouring ;  some  being  fond  of  gay  and  livdy ; 
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mamf,  Ae  ricb  andpowerAiI ;  and  odtera,  the  deep  md  greve.  Some  kave  • 
nactialtty  for  cpaplex  urr»o^ment8»  wUlo  oCbeM  prefer  ejitrsne  aunpUcity. 
But  this  is  the  case  in  music  also :  everj  Tariety  and  style  of  compositioo 
has  its  particular  admirers ;  yet  it  never  is  assumed  from  this,^  that  the  arrang- 
ing of  the  noteft  in  a  melodj,  or  other  musical  com|>osition,  is  a  mere  matter 
of  taste.  All  know  thai  the  arraogeaoenu  of  notes,  in  such  omsb,  is  regulated 
by  fixed  laws^  which  cannot  be  deviated  from  without  giving  offence  to  %\m 
ear ;  and  that  a  knowledge  of  these  laws  is  absolutely  requisite  to  every  one 
who  wishes  to  cultivate  tnat  pleasing  art.  It  does  not  matter  under  what 
circumstances  a  vaiietv  of  cotours  is  presented  to  the  eye ;  if  they  be  bar* 
mooiously  arranged,  the  effect  will  be  agreeable  to  that  organ,  as  harmonioos 
music  to  the  ear ;  but,  if  not  so  arrang^,  the  effect  on  the  eye  must  be  ub- 
pleasant;  and  the  more  cultivated  the  mind  of  the  individual,  the  more 
annoying  will  such  discordance  be.  These  facts  I  have  endeavoured  to  make 
apparent,  by  drawing  an  analogy  between  the  science  of  colour  and  that  o£ 
sound."  {IfUrod,,  vii.) 

That  the  ancients  understood  the  l.aw6  of  harmonious  cplouff 
iDg,  or,  perhaps  rather,  that  they  had  a  just  feeling  for  it,  Mr. 
Hay  considers,  is  rendered  evident  by  the  paffQtiogS'in  Egyptieii 
tombs,  and  in  the  remains  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  From 
coloured  sketches  made  on  the  spot,  and  from  other  sources, 
Mr.  Hay  is  of  opinion,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Aomans,  at  the 
time  when  the  cities  mentioned  were  in  prosperity,  must  have 
been  of  the  most  scientific  nature.  We  doubt  this,  because  the 
Romans  were  not  a  scientific  people ;  and  we  think  the  harmony 
of  iheir  colouring  rnay  be  accounted  for,  from  their  artists  being 
men  whose  genias  for  that  department  of  art  was  such  as  to 
impel  them  to  adopt  it  as  a  profession.  Many  of  the  greatest 
painters  and  sculptors  of  modern  times,  we  are  persuaded,  know 
very  little  of  the  science  of  their  art;  but  are,  or  have  been^ 
chiefly  guided  by  their  feelings,  and  by  the  keen  sense,  im<> 
planted  in  them  by  nature,  of  what  is  beautiful  in  combinations 
of  colours  and  of  forms.  We  offer  this  view  of  the  subject, 
however^  with  due  deference  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  have 

Sid  more  attention  to  it  than  ourselves,  and  more  especially  to 
r.  Hay,  who  says :  — 

**  Harmony  of  colouring  is,  at  the  present  period,  evidently  becoming  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  our  national  schbol  of  painting ;  and  this  wfll,  no 
doubt,  eventually  4ead  to  a  knowledge  of  it  amonj^t  the  more  humble  class 
of  colourists  to  which  I  bekms.  Yet  I  consider  it  a  necessary  step  towards 
the  attainment  of  this  knowledge,  that  the  simple  rules,  or  groundwork,  of 
the  art  should  be  disseminated  amongst  us  in  a'  popular  form.  With  these 
views,  but  confining  myself  to  an  application  of  those  niles  to  my  own  humble 
ptolession,  I  published  this  little  treatise.  The  success  of  the  first  and  second 
editions,  my  expmence  since,  and,  above  all,  the  study  of  Field's  sdentifie 
aad  excellent  works  Ou  Chromatics,  have  induced  and  enabled  me,  not  only  to 
remodel,  end,  I  trust,  greatly  improve,  the  present  edition,  but  to  extend^  its 
usefulness,  by  adapdnff  it  to  variously  coloured  manufactures ;  and,  indeed^^ 
to  every  case  where  ciuours  are  brought  togetlier  to  produce  efl^t.  Harmo-' 
nious  arrangements  of  colours  being  such  combinations  as,  by  certain  princi- 
ples of  our  natnre,  produce  an  efiect  on  the  eye  sunilar  to  that  which  is 
produced  by  harmonious  music  on  the  ear ;  and,  as  a  remarkable  conformity 
cxieta  between  the  science  of  colour  and  that  of  spund,  in  tlieir  fiindamental 
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princ'pWsy  m  well  as  in  thcdr  effects,  I  shall  probably  best  pavie  the  waj  to  s 
proper  comprehension  of  the  former  by  ti^eiciqg  this  analogy ;  the  more  espe- 
cially, as  the  Bcience  of  music  is  so  much  more  generally  understood.  Tnis 
analogy  will  help  to  show,  that  the  laws  which  govern  colour  are  as  irr^ 
finagable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  praeticailj^  necessary  to  the  colouriat,  is 
art,  manufacture,  or.  decoration,  as  those  which  govern  soun4  are  to  the  mu- 
sician." (p.4u) 

We  pass  over  seyeral  experiments  mmle  by  Mr.  Hay,  to 
satisfy  himself  that  ^^  there  are  only  three  primary  homogeneous 
colours  in  nature/'  to  the-  author's  comparison  of  colours  with 
musical  sounds. 

'*  It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have.studled  music  that  there.are  three  fun- 
dameatal  notes,  viz.  C,  £,  and  O,.  which,  compose  the  common  chpr^  or 
harmonic  triad ;  end  that  they  are  the  foundation  of  aU  harmony.  So^  also 
there  are  three  fundamental  colours;  the  lowest  number  capable  of  uniting  in 
variety,  harmony,  or  system.  By  the  comblnatiop  of  any  two  of  these  pri- 
mary ooloors,  asecendavy  colour,  of  a  distinct  kind,  is  producc^d;  and,  as 
onljr  one  abeolutely  distinct  denomination  of  .cplour  can  arise  .from  a  combi- 
natuin  of.  the  three  primaries,  the  full  number ,  of  really  distinct  colours  la 
seven ;  correspouding  to  the  seven  notes  in  the  complete  scale  of  the  musi- 
cian. Each  of  these  colours  is  capable  of  forming  an  archeus,  or  key,  for 
an  arrangement,  to  which  aU  the  other  colours  introduced  must  refer  subor- 
dmately^  This  reference  and  sul)ordination.to  one  particular  colour,  as  is 
the  case  in  r^wd  to  the  kej^-note  in  musical  composition,  gives  a  character  to 
the  whole.  This  <^aracteristic  of  an  arrangement  of  colour  isgenerallv  called 
its  tone ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  this  term  is  more  applicable  to  individual 
hues,  as  it  is  w  music  to  voices  and  instruments  alone.  Yet,  to  avoid  obscu- 
ritv,  1  shall  continue  to  ose  it  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  generally  applied  to 
colouring.  From  the  three  primary  colours,  as  will  be  afterwards  showp, 
arise  an  mfinite  variety  of  hues,  tints,  and  shades ;  so  that  the  colourist,  Hke 
the  musician,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  simplicitv  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples upon  which  his  art  is  biiilt,'  has  ample  scope  for  the  prodactien  of  ort- 
giaality  and  beauty  in  the-  various  combinaitioHS  aad  arrangements  of  his 
materials.  The  three  homogeneous  colours,  yellow,  red,  and  blue,  have  baen 
proved  by  Field,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  to  be  in  numerical  propor- 
tional power  as  foHows:  yellow,  three;  red,  five;  and  blue,  eight.  When 
these  three  colours  are  reflected  firom  any  opaque  body  in  these  proportions, 
white  is  produced.  They  are  then  in  active  etate^  but  each  is  neutmlised  by 
the  relative  effect  that  the  others  have  upon  it.  When  they  are  absorbed  in 
the  same  proportions,  they  are  in  a  passive  state,  and  black  is  the  result. 
When  toansmitted  through  any  transparent  body,  the  effect  is  the  same ;  but, 
in  the  first  case,  they  are-  material,  or  inherent ;  and^  in  the  second,  impal- 
pable, or  transient.  Colour,  therefore,  depends  entirely  on  -the  rdative  or 
refractive  power  of  bodies,  as  the  cransmission  or  reflection  of  sound  does 
upon  the  vibratory  powers. 

'*From  the. combination. of  the  primary  colours^  the  secondary  arise;  and 
are,  orange,  which  is  composed  of  yellow  and  red,  in  proportion  «£  3  and 
5 ;  purple,  which  is  composed  of  red  and  blue,  in  the  proportion  of  ^  and  8 ; 
and  green,  composed  of  yellow  and  hlue^  in  the  proportiMi  of  3  and  8. 
These  are  called  the  accidental,  or  contrasting,  colours  to  the  primaries ; 
with  which  they  produce  harmony  in  opposition,  in  the  same  manner  in 
^  which  it  is  effected  in  music  by  accompaniment ;  the  orange  with  the  blue, 
*the  purple  with  the  yellow,  and  the  creen  with  the  red.  Th^  are,  therefore, 
concords  in  the  musical  relation  of  fourths,  neutralising  each  other  at  sixteen. 
This  neutralising,  or  compensating,  power,  as  will  be  afterwards  shown,  is 
the  foundation  of  all  agreement  and  harmony  amongst  colours ;  and  upon  it 
depend,  also,  the  brilliancy,  and  force  of  every  composition.    From  the  com- 
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binatioii  of  these  secondaries  arise  the  tertianes,  which  are  slso  three  in 
immber^  as  folloMw:  oKve,  ftom  the  mixture  of  the  pnrple  andgraen;  citron, 
from  the  mixture  of  the  grcien  and  orange ;  and  russet,  from  the  mixture  of 
the  orange  and  burple.  These  three  colours,  however,  trice  the  compounds 
produced  by  their  admixture,  may  be  reckoned  under  the  general  denomi- 
nation of  neutral  hues,  a^  they  are  all  formed  by  a  mixture  of  the  same  ingre- 
dients; the  three  primaries,  which  alwap,  lessor  more,  neutralise  each  other 
in  trinity*  The  most  neutral  of  them  all  being  grey,  the  mean  between  black 
and  white,  as  any  of  the  secondaries  are  between  two  of  the  primaries,  it  may 
i^propriately  be  termed  the  seventh  cok)%tr.  These  teftiia<ie£s,  however,  stand 
in  the  same>  relation  to  the  secondaries  that  the  secondaries  do  to  the  prima- 
ries ;  olive  to  orange,  citron  to  purple,  and  russet  to  green ;  and  their  pro- 
portion will  be  found  to  be  in  the  same  accordance,  and  neutralising  each 
other  integrally  as  Zt,  Out  of  the  tertiariesr  arise  a  series  of  other  colours, 
such  as  brown,  marone,  slate,  &c.,  in  an  incalculable  gradation,'  until  they 
arrive  at  a  perfect  neutrality  in  black,  as  shown  in  diagram  S.  To  all  of  these 
the  same  rules  of  contrast  are  equally  applicable. 

**  Besides  this  relation  of  contrast  in  opposition,  colours  have  a  relation  in 
series,  which  is  their  mdody.  This'  melody,  or  harmony  of  sttccession,  is 
found  in  all  the  natural  phenomena  of  colour.  '  Each  colour  on  the  prismatic 
spectrum,  and  in  the  rainbow,  ismelodied  by  the  two  compoiHids  which  it 
forms  with  the  other  two  primaries :  for  instance,  the  yellow  is  melodised  by 
the  orange  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  green  On  the  other;  the  hkie,  by  the 
green  and  purple ;  and  the  red,  hy  the  purple  and  orange.  Field,  is  Ym  ex- 
cellent Estay  on  the  Anahgy  and'Harmony  of  Coiourt,  hos  shown  these  eoin- 
ddences  by  a  diagram,  in  which  be  has  accommodated  the  chromatic  scale  of 
the  colounst  to  the  diatonic  series  of  the  nuisklan,-8bowiDg  that  the  eoncords 
and  discords  are  also  singularly*  coincidem/* 

We  have  now  given  as  distirMSt  an  idea  as  we  cau  of  Mr. 
Hay's  Treatise^  without  the  aid  of  liis  coloured  plates ;  €m6  we 
have  done  so  with  a  view  of  showing  every  yooiig  architect, 
builder,  or  other  perspn  connected  with  Ixouses  or  furniiure, 
how  miich  they  may  gain  from  Mr.  Hay*s  book.  In  short, 
there  is  no  other  such  work  on  the  'sni>je<ct  of  which  it  treate; 
and  none  of  which  it  may  be  so  truly  said,  that  it  ought  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  one  at  all  connected,  however  remotely, 
with  building  aiid  furnishing. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  second  pari  of  our  doty,  tliat  of 
quoting  some  of  Mr.  Hay's  remarks  on  art  and  artists  generally. 

•  ^  It  is  remarkable,  that»'  while  we -affr  so  far  behind  our  Continental  nei^* 
boars  in  the  application  of  tfaerules  of  art  to-  our  manufactures,  the  British 
school  of  painting  ehouid  have  risen  no  far  above  that  of  every  other  country 
in  the  world.  And  this  is  not  all ;  for  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who 
may  be  in  the  habit ^f  attending  our  annual  exhibitions  of  modern  pictures, 
that  mediocrity  of  talent  in  the  fine  arts  is 'multiplying  beyond  all  probable 
meens  of  employment.  - 1  have  had  a  good  lieal  of  experience  in  matters  of 
this  kind,  from  having  had,  for  tfpwards  of  twehre  years,  seldom  less,  at  any 
time,  than  ten  or  twelve  apprentices  to  instruct  in  ornamental  painting.  £ 
trust  it  will  not,  therefore,  be  reckoned  presumptuous  in  me  giving  an  opinion 
in  the  matter. 

'  ^  In  the  first- place,  I  believe  this  want  of  •ornamental  designs,  as  Mr.  Skene 
baa  distinctly  stated  in  one  part  of  his  evidence,  to  arise  as  much  from  the 
nature  of  the  instruction  given,  as  from  the  want  of  opportimities  afibrded 
for  study.  It  is  seldom  that  the  young  men  who  are  admitted  to  our  draw- 
ing aCttdemiea  consider  their  studies  as  merely  intended  to  improve  .them  in 
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tbe  useful  arts  to  which  they  may  be  bred :  they  almost  nniformly  imbibe  the 
idea. of  risiog  into  a  biglier  sphere;  and  seem  to  bave  no  other  ulterior  object; 
ift  their  studies  than  to  leave  tbeic  humble  caUtng  at  the  expiration  of  their 
indenture,  and  become  artists,  I^peak  from  particular  facts  which  have  come 
under  my  own  observation.  Many  an  industrious  young  man,  of  mediocre 
talents,  but  possessing  sufficient  to  have  raised  him  to  the  head  of  ornamental 
painting,  have  I  known  sacrifice  himself  to  a  life  of  penury  and  neglect  from 
this  vain  idea.  Various  reasons  nmy  be  assigned  for  the  prevalence  of  this 
mania  amongst  young  mto  who  have  bad  opportunities  of  studying  the  art  of 
drawing:  the  flattery  of  their  friends;  injudicious  patronage;  the  desire  to 
bcoome,  by  tbe  quickest  and  easiest  means,  a  gentleman ;  and  various  others, 
over  which '.no  national  institution  can  have  any  control.  The  most  prominent 
cause,  however^  seems  to  be,  that  nothing  is  reckoned  a  work  of  art  unless 
it  be  a  picture.  No  matter  how  superior  an  ornamental  design  may  be,  or 
how  much  study  and  knowledge  may  have  been  required  to  produce  it,  still 
the  production  of  such,  although  it  may  increase  the  wealth  of  the  individual, 
cannot  raise  him  one  step  in  the  scAle  of  society ;  he  is  only  a  mechanic  in 
the  eyes  of  the  publie.  On  the  other  hand,  no  sooner  does  the  youth  lay 
aside  his  oaeful  implements,  and  dash  off  upon  canvass  something  like  a  land- 
scape (often:  with  no  ^ye.to  nature,*  but  in  servile  imitation  of  some  popubr 
painting),  than  be  aeems  to  be,  by  common  consent,  raised  to  the  .dignity  of 
an  artist.  In  short,  those  branches  of  the  fine  arts  that  are  applicable  to  the 
manufactures,  and  to  other  departments  of  useful  industry,  do  not,  in  this 
country,  hold  that  relative  situation  to  the  more  intellectual  and  higher  branches  ■ 
to  which  the^  are  fairly  en^tled.  This  is  not  the  case  in  Italy,  as  I  am  in- 
formed by  an  artist  who  has  studied  for  several  years  in  that  country.  He 
says  that,  in  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Venice,  there  are  distinct  pro- 
fessors in  ithe  folk>wing  departments  of  art:  architecture,  painting,  sculps 
ture,  engravings  perspective,  and  ornament;  and  that  in  this  latter  branch 
the  pupils  are  so  numerous  that,  the  professor  requires  an  assistant.  Their 
examples  are  not  only  the  best  ornamental  models  of  antiquity,  but  fruit, 
flowers,  and  foliage.  Every  fifteen  days  they  are  required  each  to  make  an 
original  design  within  a  given  number  of  hours  (precautions  being  taken  to 
prevent  decep^on) ;  and,  according  to  its  merits,  advancement  and  preference 
are  bestowed. 

**  Dn  Ure  states  that  *  The  town  of  Lyons  is  so  conscious  of  the  value  of 
sueh  studies,  that  it  contributes  90,000  francs  per  annum  to  tbe  government 
establishn)ent  ^f  the  School  of  Arts,  which  takes  charge  of  every  youth  who 
shows  an  aptitude  for  drawing,  or  imitative  design  of  any  kind,  applicable  to 
manufiictures.  Hence  all  the  eminent  painters,  sculptors,  and  even  botanists 
and  florists,  of  Lyons  become  eventually  associated  with  the  staple  trade,  and 
devote  to  it  their'  happiest  conceptions.'  I  feel  quite  assur^  that,  were  « 
similar  course  followed  in  our  academies,  a  sufficient  portion  of  that  genius 
which  at  present  seems  to  be  all  flowing  into  one  channel,  would,  like  a  mill- 
lead  [stream]  taken  from  a  river,  be  directed  from  that  which  is  merely  orna- 
mental, to  that  which  is  essentially  useftfl- and  beneficiai'to  the  country.  Art 
would  not  suffer  from  this ;  on  the  conti^ry,  where  real  genius  was  disco- 
vered, the  facilities  of  dncouraging  it  would  be  greater,  Knd  we  should  have 
leas  of  that  misapplied,  and  often  selfish,  sort  of  patronage,  which  fosters 
mediocre  talent  until  it  k  &ctitionsli^  raised  to  where  it  cannot  stand,  and  is 
then,  by  the  deaertion  of  such  injudicious' patrons,  allowed  to  fall  far  below 
ks  own natund  level*"  (p.61.) 

Mr.  Hay  concludes  bis  work  with  "  A  few  Elementary  In- 
structions, in  Ornamental  Drawingy  with  Hints  to  the  more  ad- 
vanced," which  are  admirably  adapted  for  enabling  any  young 
mechanic  to  teach  himself  linear  drawing,  shading,  and  the 
simpler  kinds  of  perspective.  We  repeat,  that  we  cannot  too 
strongly  recommend  Mr.  Hay^i^.work  to  our  readers. 
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Art.  III.  A  Ptactictd  Treaiite  on  LoeofmHive  Engines  upon  Maii^ 
toays ;  a  Work  intended  to  shtm  the  Construction^  the  Mode  of 
Actings  and  the  Effect  qftho^e  Engines  in  conveying  heavy  Loads  $ 
to  give  the  Means  of  ascertaining,  on  an  Inspection  of  the  Machine, 
the  Velocity  tvith  which  il  will  draw  a  given  Load^  and  the  Results  it 
will  produce  under  various  Circumstaticest  and  in  different  Locali^ 
ties  ;  to  determine  the  Q,uantUy  of  Fuel  and  Wattr  it  wUl  require  f 
to  fix  the  Proportions  tokick  ought  to  he  adopted  in  the  ConstrueHon 
ofnn  Engine  to  make  it  anewer  any  intended  Purpose,  Sfc.  :  with 
Practical  Tables^  gi^^g  «^  once  the  Results  of  the  Formultei 
founded  upon  a  great  many  new  Experiments,  made  on  a  large 
Scale,  in  a  daily  Practice  on  the  Ziverpool  and  Manchester  RaU- 
way^  with  ma^^y  different  Engines  and  considerable,  t'ravis  (^  Carr 
riages ;  to  which  is  added  on  Appendix,  showing  the  Expense  of 
conveying  Goods,  hy  LocomoHve.  Engines^  on  RaOroadsu  By 
(he  Chev.  F.  M.  G.  de  FSanibour^  formerly  a  Student  -of  the 
E^eele  Poiytechnique,  late  of  the  Roval  ArtM^ery,  on  the  Staff  in 
the  Freneh  Service,  Kn}ght  of  the  Royal  Order  of  the  L6gion 
'  d'Honneur/&c.,  during  a  Residence  m  England  for  Scientific 
Vurposes*    8vo.     Weale,  London;  1836. 

Thii^  very  excellent  work  appeared^  in  French,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1835;  and  the  public  .are.  certainly  tnucb 
indebted  to  Mr.  Weale  for  having  pr«Kluced  it  in  a  respectablci 
English  dress.  We  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  the  work,  tbaa 
by  the  following  quotations  from  the  Introduction  :  — 

^  There  exists  no  special  work  on  locomotive  engines.  Two  writers.  Wood 
and  Tredgold,  have,  indeed,,  in  England^  fUghUy  touched  upon  that  matter, 
but  oaly  in  ,a  subordinate  manner^  in  treatises  en  .railways ;  and^ibesides^  they 
both  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  art  was  scarcely  beyond  its  birth.  Consap- 
gently  their  ideas». their  calculations^  and  even. the  experunenls  they  describe, 
have  hardly  any  relation  to  the  facts  which  actually  pass  before  oor  eyes,  and 
ean  be  of  no  use  to  such  as  wish  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  these  enginei^ 
and  their  employ  on  railways.     ,     ,  . 

**  Many  questions  had  not  even  been  entered  into,  others  had  been  solved 
la  a  fiiulty  manner.  New  researches  on  the  subject  became,  therefore,  indis** 
pensable.  This  work  will,  in  consequence,  be  found  completely  different  from 
any  thing  that  ha*)  been  published  hitherto.  No  facts  wiU  be  quoted,  but 
such  as  result  from  actual  observation ;  no  experiments  rebted,  but  those 
made  by  the  authcyr  himself,  on  a.  new  plan,  and  with  new  aims ;  finally,  no 
theory  exposed,  but  such  as  is  decived  flnom  those  experiments* 
,  "  If  at  first  sight  it  appear  astonishing,  that  no  theory  of  locomotive  engines 
should  exist,  tlie  surprise  ceases  on  considering,  that. the  theory  of  the  steam« 
engine  itself. taken  in-  general,  has  not  yet  been  cKfilained.  It  was.  natural  td 
suppose,  that,  respecting  a  machine  at  present  in  such  aniversai  use,  and  on  a 
suiject  of  sach  unporjtance,  every  thing  had  been  said,  and  every  explsnation 
given,  long  ago.  Far  from  this  being  the  case,  however,  not  even  the  mode  of 
action  of  the  steam  in  these  engines  has  been  elucidated.  In  the  absence  of 
snch  indispensable  knowledge,  all  theoretical  calculations  were  impossible. 
Suppositions  were  put  in  the  place  of  fact^.  In  consequende^  we  have  seeii 
ver^.  able  mathematicians  propose,  oa  the  motion  of  the  j^iston  In  steam* 
en^nes,  analytical  formula,  which,  would  certainly  be  exact,  if  all  things  went 
on  in  the  engine  as  thev  suppose;  but  which,  not  being  founded  on  a  true 
basis,  M  naturally  to  tfiie  ground  in  presence  of  facts.    From  this  also  results 
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that,  in  practice^  (he  proponionaof  the  engines  h^nte.  ovAy  been  determUuBd 
by  repeated  triali^  and  that  the  art  of  ]coo6tructing  th^  ha?  pfoceetM 
hitherto  in  the  dark,  and  by  imitation. 

**  Locomotive  engines  being  first  of  all  steam-engjiries,  we^  cannot  advance 
hi  the  researches  we  undertake,  without  solving,  at  tiK  same  time,  the  question 
rehoing  to  steam-engines  in  general. .  There  is.  even  a  remarkable  point  to  be 
observed,  which  is,  that  oS  Si\  sprts  of  steam-engines,  locomotive  ones  are 
those  which,  in  their  application,  have  to  overcome  the  least  complicated 
resistance,  and  are  most  susceptible  of  a  rigorous  appreciation.  This  circum- 
stance renders  them,  tlierefore,  more  proper  than  any  others  for  furnishing  an 
explanation  of  general  facts  common  to  all  those  machines.  The  theory 
once  satisfactorily  established  in  regard  to  locomotive  engines  will,  of  course, 
—ply  equallj^  to  all  sorts  of  steam-engines,  and  more  espeaally  to  those  which, 

:« locomotive  ones,  work  at  a  high  pressure. 

**  We  flatter  ourselves,  therefor^,  that  our  researches,  although  apparently 
confined  to  locomotive  engine8,rmay»  at  the  same  time,  illustrate  the  principal 
points  of  the  theory  of  steam-en^nes  in  general.  , 

^  All  the  experiments  related  m  the  work  were  made  by  ourtelvesy  with  all 
ihe  care  and  attention  they  requir^.  Some  were  made  in  pompany.with 
engineers  of  known  talent  and  ability,  as  IVfr.  J.  Loke  of  the  Oraqd  Junction 
Railway,  and  Mr.  King  of  the  Liverpool  Gas-Worics.  We  give  them  in  all 
their  details,  with  a  view  that  every  one  may  judge  of  their  accuracy ;  and  we 
mention  the  place  and  date  of  eacli.  experiment^  in  order  to  facilitate  their 
verification  by  referring  to  the  books,  on  which  is  registered,  the  weigfft  of 
each  of  the  trains. 

"  In  regard  to  the  facility  we  had  of  making  these  numerous  experiments, 
we  must  say  that,  having  applied  to  the  head^  of  the  most  imporant  undertiik- 
ings  of  the  sort  in  England,  we  were  permitted,  without  jrestridion,  to  pene- 
trate into  the  workshops,  to  take  every  measure,  to  collect  all  the  oocu- 
ments  concerning  the  expenses,  and,  lastly,  to  make  any  experiment  that 
appeared  necessary  to  us. 

''  It  is  with  pleasure  we  acknowledge  in  the  English  character  the  liberality 
we  have  found  in  the  whole  course  of  our  investigations. 

**  We  have  studied  the  subject  with  all  the  interest,  and,  we  might  say,  with 
all  the  enthusiasm,  it  excited  in  us.  In  fact,  what  a  subject  for  lulmiration  is 
such  a  trium ph  of  hu man  intelligence  I  What  an  imposing  sight  is  a  locomotive 
engine,  movmg  without  effort,  with  a  train  of  forty  or  fifly  loaded  carriages, 
each  weighing  more  than  ten  thousand  pounds!  What  are  henceforth  the 
heaviest  Toads,  with  machines  able  to  move  such  enormous  weights?  What 
are  distances  with  motors  which  daily  travel  thirty  miles  in  an  hour  and  a  half? 
The  ground  disappears,  in  a  manner,  under  your  eyes ;  trees,  houses,  hills, 
are  carried  away  from  you  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow ;  and,  when  you  hap- 
pen to  cross  another  train  travelling  with  the  same  velocity,  it  seems  in  one 
and  the  same  moment  to  dawn,  to  approach,  and  to  touch  you ;  and  scarcely 
have  yon  seen  it  with  dismay  past  before  your  eyes,  when  already  it  is  again 
become  like  a  speck  disappearing  at  the  horizon. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  how  encouraging  is  the  evident  prosperity  of  these 
fine  establishments  I  How  satisfiictory  it  is  to  acquire  the  proof  that  the 
Liverpool  railway  produces '9  per  cent' interest,  and  the  Darlington  one  an 
equal  profit  I  With  what  confidence  nrasi  we  not  anticipate  the  future  state 
of  such  undertakings,  when  we  know  that,  hefKies  the  above  mentioned  annual 
interest,  the  shares  of  the  Liverp5>ol  Railway  have  risen,  in  four  years,  from 
100/.  to  210/.;  and  those  of  the*  Darlington  Railway,  in  eight  years,  from 
100/.  to  300/.  ?  What  may  not  society  at  large  expect  in  future  fVom  this 
new  industry^  which  will  augment  tenfold  the  capital  and  produce  of  the 
country,  by  thef  immense  influence  of  speedy  and  economical  conveyance  i 

The  work  is  divided  into  nine  chapters,  as  follows  :  L 
Deflcriptioa  of  a  Locomotive  Engine.     II.  On  the  Pressure  in 
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SreatA«>Enj(i;ines.     III.  On  the  Friction  of  Railway  Onrriages. 

IV.  On  the  Friction,  or  Resistance,  'of  Locomotive  Engines. 

V.  General   Theory   of  the  M^tipo  of.Xocomotive  Engines. 

VI.  On  some  accessory  Dispofiitioiitf,  and  their  E&ct.  VII. 
Of  the  Curves  and  Indtned  Planes.  VIH.  Of  the  Adhesion. 
IX.  Of  tlie  Fuel.  An  Appendix  treats  of  the  Haulage  by 
Locomotive  Engines  9n  Rmlwayf. 


Aax.  IV4  Inscription  of  a  Practical  and  Economical  Method  qf 
excavating  Grounds  and  forming  Entbankmtnts  Jar  Railways^  ^./ 
tnth  prncUeat  Obtervations  on  the  Construction  of  'Railways^.  By 
W.  Brrniton,  Civil  Bugineer.  Pamph.  Svo,  two  large  folding  pkMes. 
London,  1 886.   2*.  W. 

The  object  of  this  partlj^blet  is  to  explain  the  construction, 
and  ppint  out  th^  use»  of  an  fipparatus  for  excavating  ground,  fqr 
which  the  author  has  (Stained  a  <pateiit.>  In  making  alterationa 
on  the  surface  of  ground  for  agricultural  and  landscape-garden^ 
ing  purposes,  a  very  considerable  saving,  where  there  iaf  a  great 
ileal  of  worl^.to  l^  dojne,  is  som^time^  effected  by  the  alternate 
use  of  an  implement  like  Finlayson's  harrow  {Jig.  98.)  iind/  ou^ 
like  the  land4eveller  {JFgk  99.) 

98 


This  last  maebine  has  beea  a  good  deal  used  in  Scotland  1^ 
farmers  for  levelling  down  high  ridges  and  other  inequalities  in 
fields ;  and,  though  we  do  not  think  it  adapted  for  engineering 
purposes,  yet  ihere  is  a  kiwi  of  Uftlng  cart,  for  which  a  patent 
was  taken  out,:  some  years  ago^  which  might  be  substituted* 
This  cart,  or  some  modification  of  the  dredging  machine,  might 
follow  a  stirring  instrument  Both  these  machines  might  be 
moved  by  horses,  or  a  stationary  steam-engine;  and  both,  we 
thinky  would  have  these  advantages,  that  they  would  neither  be 
costly  at  first,  nor  be  apt  to  be  put  out  of  repair  by  the  Occur- 
rence of  large  stones  in  the  soil.  The  efiect  produced  would 
be  like  the  Indian  mode  of  ploughing,  by  repeated  scrfilcbingy 
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by  repeated  stirriivgs  and  liftings.  Afler  all,  though  this  mode 
effects  a  great  saving  of  labocrr  >n  agriculture  and  landscape* 
gardening,  we  question  whether  much  would  be  gained  by  it  in 
engineering. 

Mr.  Brunton's  -  machine  appears  to  be  constructed  with  a 
view  to  operating  on  the  same  principle  as  the  two  impletnenta 
mentioned;  viz. 'first  stirring  the  soil,  and  then  lifting  ijt  and 
carrying  it  away;  but,  whether  it  would  ultimately  prove  eco- 
nomical or  not,  all  circumstances  taken  into  consideration,  ex- 
perience alone  must  determine.  As  is  usual,  the  author  of  the 
invention  is  sanguine  enough  of  success;  his  conclusion  being, 
that  ^^  ground  may  be  cut,  moved  a  mile,  and  laid  in  tiie  em- 
bankments,  for  less  tban  one  half  of  the  usual  cost."  (p«  19.) 

In  the*  practical  observations  on  the  construction  of  rail* 
ways,  there  are  some  remarks  which  appear  to  us  of  great  im- 
portance. It  appears  that  few  railways  are  either  paying,  or 
likely  to  pay ;  not  so  much  from  their  first  cost,  as  from  the 
expenses  of  keeping  them  in  repair,  and  repairing  and  renewing 
the  locomotive  engines.     He  says,  — 

**  I  have  narrowly  watched  the  expedients  resorted  to,  and  also  their  effects ; 
and,  havinff  extensive  experience  in  the  application  of  heat  ta^generate  atcam, 
I  feel  confident  that  die  cause  of  the  expense  in  the  repairs  of  locomotive 
engines  is  the  intensity  of  the  heat  now  applied  to  the  boilers,  the  consequent 
deterioration  of  the  tenacity  of  the  parts  exposed  to  its  action,  and  the  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  of  parta  so fontijOious  as  to  occasion,  fracture;  nor 
do  I  imagine  that  any  practical  engineer  will  call  this  in  question.  But  how 
is  it  to  be  obviated  ?  I  answer,  by  increasing  the  area  of  the  fire,  reducing 
its  intensity,  and  more  uniformly  applying  the  heat  to  the  boiler.  But  this  is 
next  to  impossible  where  the  rails  are  only  4  ft.  8  in.  asunder,  as  upon  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway ;  and,  until  we  have  a  wider  base  on  which 
to  carry  locomotive  boilers,  their  destruction,  and  the  cost  of  repaira,  in  my 
opinion,  will  continue  to  be  an  alarming  item  of  enpense. 

'*  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  increased  cost  attendant  on  such  a  measure,  and 
also  of  the  praotical  objections  which  may  be  urged  against  a  wide  railway ; 
nor  do  I  overlook  the  incoav^ence  connected  with  departing  from  the  estaf- 
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bGriied  width  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  the  branches  united  with 
it;  but  all  these,  in  my  opinion,  are  of  minor  consideration  with  the  redac- 
tion to  proper  and  reasonable  limits  of  the  expense  of  locomotive  engines. 

**  It  is  certain  that  the  present  distance  of  the  rails  was  fixed  upon  at  a  time 
when  we  were  destitute  of  the  experience  now  supplied  by  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester ;  and,  believing  that  very  great  benefit  woidd  accrue  fit>m  an  in- 
creased width  of  railway  as  a  preliminary  measure,  I  would  respectfully  sug- 
gest the  propriety  of  investigating  this  snbject ;  whilst,  if  there  be  any 
advantage  in  what  I  propose,  it  may  bo  adopted  upon  the  railways  now  in 
progress,  or  projected." 


Art.  V.    Literary  Notices. 


Laocoon;  an  essay  on  the  relative  limits  of  poetry  and 
painting:  translated  from  the  original  German  of  Gotthold 
Epbraim  Lessing,  by  William  Ross,  late  Professor  of  Painting 
and  Sculpture  in  the  Andersonian  UniversilVt  Glasgow ;  is  in 
the  press,  and  shortly  will  be  published.  This  work  is  to  be 
published  by  subscription,  for  the  following  reasons,  which  are 
given  by  the  author  in  his  prospectus.  ^^  The  Laocoon  of  Les- 
sing  being  a  work  of  distinguished  and  acknowledged  merit,  it 
is  iofnewhat  surprising,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  ex- 
tracts given  some  years  ago  in  a  p(^Iar  periodical,  no  part  of 
it  should  have  yet  appeared  in  an  English  dress.  But  pub- 
lishers say  thai  the  subject  is  one  in  which  general  readers  do 
not  take  much  interest ;  that,  though  there  is  a  class  to  whom 
such  a  work  would  be  very  acceptable,  it  can  only  be  made 
known  to  that  class  by  being  very  extensively  advertised;  and 
that  thus  an  expense  would  be  incurred,  which  it  is  not  pro- 
bable the  limited  sales  could  defray.  Believing,  however,  that 
the  merits  of  the  work  cannot  fail  to  recommend  it  to  many 
readers,  the  translator  is  desirous  of  offering  to  the  public  a 
complete  English  version,  the  execution  of  which  has  occupied 
a  part  of  his  leisure  liours ;  and,  wishing  to  secure  himself  agaiost 
the  risk  of  loss  (though  gain  is  not  his  object),  he  has  adopted 
the  plan  of  publishing  it  by  subscription.'^  There  is  a  very 
respectable  list  of  subscribers  appended. 


BnSCEIiI«AinBOVS  XNT£IiI.IOEVCE. 

Art.  I.    Foreign  Notices. 

FRANCE. 

A  New  BvUdmg  for  the  Royal  Library.  —  M.  Ben.  Delessert,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  has  printed  and  distributed  a  Memoire 
sw  la  Bibliotheque  Royale^  illustrated  by  two  large  folding  plates,  of  which 
work  a  very  interesting  account  is  given  in  the  LUerary  Gazette  for  April  9. 
Wa  intend,  if  possibly  to  procure  a  coov  of  the  work  j  but,  in  the  meantime^ 
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we  give  the  following  extract  from  the  LHerary  Oaaeiie,  because  we  think 
they  contain  some  excdient  hints  on  the  general  principles  of  designing  hbra^ 
lies,  rooeeums,  Sic,  and  even  booitsellers'  shop^ :  — 

**  The  advantages  of  a  circular  building  for  a  Hbrary  are,"  says  the  author, 
**  that  less  space  will  be  reqnired,  and  that  the  books  will  fee  more  accessible. 
The  librarians  and  the  readers  will  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  rotunda, 
upon  which  eight  grand  galleries  will  abut.  These  galleries  will  be  formed  by 
walls  disposed  in  diverging  radii ;  and  on  the  two  sides  of  the  walls  will  be 
placed  the  main  body  of  &t  library^  As  this  arrangement  admits  of  the  use 
of  both  sides  of  the  walls,  there  m  ill  be  room  for  double  the  number  of  books, 
which  will  be  near  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  can  be  easily  procured ;  the 
keeper  of  the  library,  also,  bein^  installed  in  the  middle  of  the  rotunda,  will 
have  ft  view  of  all  the  galleries,  And  of  all  the  persons  in  the  room.  This 
circular  form  will  hold  800,000  Volumes  in  a  space  of '  IfHX^  toiget  earrSet,  or 
11,400  sqoare  feet.  The  building  will  also  be  incombustible  s  stone,  marble, 
iron^  pottery,  and  zinc  being  the  only  materitds  empioyed :  the  edifice  to  be 
wanned  by  steam,  brought  from  an  isolated  building.  Each  room  will  be  di- 
vided in  its  height  by  four  iron  galleries.  The  bookcases  to  be  glazed,  and 
not  more  than  6  French  feet  in  height :  so  that  there  will  be  no  occasion  for 
movable  ladders,  or  Steps.  Access  to  the  gafleries  will  be  obtained  by  spiral 
iron  staircases,  placed  behind  the  columns  of  the  rotunda.  All  the  books 
will  be  preserved  from  dust,  and  under  lock  and  key ;  and  the  total  expense 
of  this  vast  library  will  be  8,000,000  of  francs,  or  about  .320,000/.  But 
it  will  not  cost  the  government  anything ;  because  the  buildings  at  present 
occupied  by  the  Royal  Library,  hi  die  Rue  Vivienne,  the  Hue  Richelieu,  and 
the  Rue  NeuVe  des  Petits  Champs,  have  been  valued  at  the  same  sum,  and 
might  be  sold  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  new  building.*' 

M.  Delessert  does  not  seem  disposed  to  admit  the  last  official  account  of 
the  number  of  volumes  in  the  Royal  Library,  viz.  700,000  printed  books,  and 
80,000  MSS:;  but  reduces  the  quantity  to  600,000,  and  allows  for  additions 
to  the  library  of  12,000  vohiroes  a  year.  He  does  not  place  his  books  in 
double  rows,  bnt  finds  space  for  800,000  volumes  without  resorting  to  this 
measure.  The  books  to  be  arranged  in  the  following  eight  grand  divisions :  — 
Theology,  Jurisprudence,  Government,  Commerce  and  Finance,  Natural  His- 
tory, the  Sciences  and  Arts,  General  Literature,  Historyand  Voyages  and 
Travels :  these  divisions  to  be  contained  in  the  eight  galleries,  which  will  be 
subdivided  into  56  equal  parts.  **  This  immense  collection  of  books,"  says 
M.  Delessert,  '*  will  be  placed  in  proximity  with  the  readers,  for  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  traverse  more  than  120ft^  to  procure  any  book;  whereas,  in 
square  buildings  with  transverse  galleries,  this  distance  is  often  increased,  al- 
lowing for  going  and  returning,  to  8700ft ,  or  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  league; 
so  that  nothing  short  of  a  railroad  would  enable  the  attendants  to  bring  the 
books  to  the  readers  in  any  reasonable  time.  The  whole  building  may  be 
completed  in  three  years.  As  to  the  exterior  decoration  of  this  new  library, 
and  Its  union  with  the  Louvre  and  the  lateral  galleries,  whether  by  a  ix>rttco, 
or  a  winter  promenade,  or  a  transverse  gallery,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
speak.  Should  thi««  plan  of  a  circular  library  be  adopted,  the  Carousel  will 
become  one  of  the  most  magnificent  squares  in  Europe ;  the  Louvre  situated 
at  one  extremitv,  the  library  in  the  centre,  and  the  palace  of  the  Tuilieries, 
the  obelisk  of  Luxor,  and  the  two  triumphal  arches,  on  the  same  line,  will 
present  an  assemblage  of  fine  objects,  scarcely  to  be  equalled  in  any  purt  of 
the  world."  A  commission  has  been  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  practi- 
cability of  M.  Delessert's  plan,  and  sanguine  hopes  are  entertained  of  its 
adoption  by  the  government.  This  interesting  broehttre  is  illustrated  by  two 
Hffge  folding  plates,  which  convey  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  possibiiity  of 
erecting  the  edifice  in  question,  and  of  completely  adapting  it  to  the  purposes 
for  which  k  was  designed.  (Lfterary  Gazette,  April  9.) 

The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  has  appropriated  5,500,000  iranci  to 
he  expended  tlus  year  in  architectural  improvements;    When  once  Loa^ 
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don  ia  govcraed,  as  «•  whole,  by  a  council,  as  we  have  long  'ago  raggested 
in  the  G!Brdener*»  Mi^aziae^vfhea  speaking  on  the  subject  of  sewerage,  and  as 
has  lately  been  ably  treated  in  the  London  and  WntmnMter  Review^  we^  also, 
shall  have  annual  grants  for  similar  purposes;  and  something  like  unity  of 
system  will  be  followed  in  our  public  improvements. 


Art.  II.    Domestic  Notices^ 

ENGLAND. 
Kent* — Architectural  Improvement  at  Gravesend. — You  cannot  walk  adoxea 
yards  *n  Gravesend  without  stumbting  over  bricks  and  inortar;  and  such  is 
the  present  rage  for  building  in  this  town,  that  there  are  no  1^  than  seven 
architects  who  are  known  to  be  emcloyed  here  at  this  tkne.  Mr.  Wilde  from 
Brighton  is  engaged  at  the  new  batns ;  Mr.  Mee  has  just  finished  a  new  Pro^ 
prietary  School ;  Mr.  Dacimus  Burton  has  prepared  a  plan  for  laying  out  a 
large  plot  of  ground  ia  the  high  road,  a4ioining  the  chapel,  for  building ;  Mr 
Lamb  is  drawing  to  a  conclusion  with  the  Tivoli  Tavern,;  Mr.  Jenkins  has 
just  completed  some  houses  in  the  road  for  the  Building  Company;  Mr.  Shcp* 
perd  has  marked  out  the  roads  on  the  Windotiill  Hill  preparatory  to  buildings 
and  Mr.  Tierney  Clarke,  I  believe,  is  employed  at  the  Terrace  Gardens.  With 
so  much  professional  assistance,  O^vesend,  I  should  think,  will  assume  a  very 
different,  and  much  improved,  appearance  in  a  short  time.  The  public  baths 
are  to  be  in  the  Moorish  style  of  architecture,  and  the  works  are  proceeding 
very  rapidly.  The  Tivoli  Tavern  is  in  the  Italian  st^lci  and,  I  understand  is 
to-be  completed  before  April.  It  is  a  large  building,  situated  in  a  very  eligible 
spot ;  and,  as  it  possesses  every  convenience  for  an  extensive  business,  I  have 
no  doubt,  from  its  elevated  site,  which  commands  such  beautiful  views,  varied 
by  land,  wood,  and  water,  and  itn  possessing  so  many  pleasant  sitting-rooms^ 
it  will  become  very  attractive.  The  Proprietary  School,  designed  by  Mr.  Mee^ 
is  a  very  excellent  composition  in  the  EUaabethan  style,  and  is  a  great  osnth 
ment  to  the  town.  Every  taste  may  now  be  satisfied;  for  we  hi^ve  not  only 
the  architects  before  mentioned,  with  all  their  profound  study  and  experience, 
but  amateurs  innumerable ;  so  that,  if  there  is  no  great  unity  to  be  found  in 
our  elevations,  there  is  the  other  essential  <}uality,  variety.  We  have,  on  one 
side,  a  grand  house,  decorated  with  columns  and  pilasters,  enriched  with  capitals, 
cornices,  and  pediments,  containing  every  accommodation  for  a  large  and 
wealth V  family,  well  calculated  to  display  the  luxuriant  taste  of  the  proprietor; 
and  adjoining  to  it  is  placed  a  modest,  unassuming,  plain  brick  dwelluig,  dis- 
playing the  equally  unassuming  taste  of  its  quiet  proprietor,  whose  greatest 
ambition  is  just  to  keep  his  parapet  half  as  high  as  that  of  his  magnificent 
neighbour.  This  is  the  state  of  the  building  mania  at  Gravesend ;  and  long 
may  it  continue  to  flourish !  As  I  take  some  interest  in  architecture,  and  have 
just  as  much  knowledge  as  will  keep  me  from  .building  without  professional 
advice,  I  walk  round  to  view  the  growth  of  these  prodigies,  and  meet  every 
where  with  the  works  of  more  architects.  At  North^eet,  Mr.  Kendall  is 
preparing  for  extensive  improvements;  and  his  embankment  will  be  an  excellent 
work :  it  is  faced  with  Maidstone  rag-stone  built  in  cement.  This  improve- 
ment is  in  a  very  forward  state,  as  are,  also^  the  stairs  for  the  landing-place. 
As  I  walked  a  little  farther,  I  stumbled  over  more  bricks  and  mortar:  a  cottage, 
at  Northfleet,  on  Mr.  Uyatt^s  estate,  appeared  to  me  evidently  desired  by 
an  architect;  and,  upon  enquiry,  I  found  it  was  by  Mr.  Lamb.  There  is  also  a 
barn  here,  built  something  out  of  the  ordinary  way ;  but  I  should  think  Mr, 
Lamb  had  nothing  to  do  with  tliis,  I  continued  my  walk  now  along  the  high 
road;  and,  as  I  advanced,  more  new  buildings  presented  themselves  to  my  view, 
in  various  styles,  each  possessing  merit  in  some  point  or  other.  Those  built 
by  Messrs.  Francis  ana  White,  at  Swanscombe,  are  well  calculated  to  display 
their  cement.    Near  tiiis,  on  the  London  road,  is*  a  Gothic  lodge,  built  wito 
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'square  «tone  and  cut  flint,  fiOBseasing  considenble  novelty  in  iti  desitfB,  uA 
forming  a  verypleasing  effect  in  the  road :  this,  I  understand,  is  also  Mr.  Lamb's 
production,  rrom  this  lodge  I  turned  into  the  field  opposite  to  Ingress  Park» 
where  Mr.  Alderman  Harmer  has  been  building  a  splendid  mansion :  it  is  en- 
tirely of  stone,  and  is  in  the  Gothic  style.  After  walicing  round  the  beautiful 
park,  and  admiring  the  building  from  various  situatiims,  I  entered  the  qui^ 
clean,  and  pleasant  village  of  Greenhithe,  and  ascertained  that  Mr.  Moring  is 
Mr.  Harmer's  architect.  I  just  refreshed  myself  after  my  ramble,  and  retraced 
my  steps  to  Northfleet;  when^  instead  of  returning  by  the  water  side,  I  took 
the  high  road,  just  to  look  at  some  of  the  buildings  erecting  in  that  situation. 
There  are  several  pleasant  villas ;  but  I  could  not  ascertain  that  any  architect 
has  been  employed  on  them,  till  I  came  to  the  new  parsonage  near  the  fine 
old  church  at  NorthfleeL  The  parsonage  is  desired  by  Mr.  Griffiths  in  the 
Gothic  style,  and  built  with  brick  and  stone  dressings.  I  returned  to  Graves- 
end,  and  could  not  help  reflecting  upon  the  great  difference  in  the  habits  of 
the  London  citizens,  which,  in  a  very  few  years,  has  caused  so  great  a  demand 
for  these  comfortable  and  elegant  moderate-sized  residences,  to  which  the  man 
of  business  of  the  present  day  may  retire,  and  have  the  benefit  of  a  healthy 
spot  for  h'ls  family ;  while,  by  the  convenient  and  chea|)  mode  of  travelling 
afforded  by  the  steam-boats,  he  is  enabled  to  enjoy  his  social  circle  amidst  the 
greatest  blessings  nature  can  bestow,  an  open  country  and  free  air.  More 
landing-places  are  talked  of  for  the  steam-boats  to  come  to :  there  arc  already 
three  at  Gravesend,  and  one  at  Northfleet ;  and  others  talked  of  there,  and  at 
Greenhithe.  The  principal  pier  at  Gravesend  was  designed  by  Mr.  Tiemey 
Clarke;  Mr.  Kendall  has  made  a  design  for  a  new  one  at  Northfleet;  and  Mr. 
Lamb  has  designed  one  for  Greenhithe.  The  distance  from  Gravesend  to 
Greenhithe  is  about  four  miles ;  and  in  that  short  space  there  are  no  less  thaa 
ten  architects  engaged,  all  of  whom  have  been  employed  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  besides  amateurs.  At  some  future  time,  I  will  enumerate  all 
the  principal  new  buildings ;  but  now  I  must  cease,  as  I  fear  I  have  already 
occupied  too  much  of  your  valuable  time ;  and,  if  these  communications  will 
be  of  the  least  service  for  your  excellent  Magazine,  I  shall  feel  happy  in 
contributing  my  little  aid  to  the  common  stock.  —  An  Amateiar.  Gravesend^ 
Feb,  29.  1836. 


Art.  IIL     Queries  and  Anstners* 

WlNbowSathe»  thawing  by  the  Wind.-^YouT  correspondent,  A.  W.  S.,  at 
p.  96.,  has  quite  mistaken  the  reason  of  i^ashes  shaking,  as  also  the  cure.  He 
says, "  The  only  eflfectual  remedy  I  know  is,  to  have  the  window-frames  made 
of  well-seasoned  timber ;  because  it  is  the  shrinking  of  the  sash  which  gives 
it  room  to  play  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  groove  in  which  it  runs." 
Any  person  conversant  with  the  construction  of  sashes  will  know  that  the 
shnnking  of  the  timber  can  have  no  effect  upon  the  sash,  in  giving  it  more 
room  between  the  beads ;  because,  if  it  were  all  made  of  perfectly  green  tim- 
ber, the  sash' frame,  or  pulley-style,  would  shrink  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  sashes ;  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  make  them  fit  so  full  between  the 
beads,  when  new,  as  not  to  shake,  without  causing  the  much  greater  evil  of 
having  them  entirely  fast  after  a  coat  or  two  of  pamt  is  given  to  them. 

I  have  frequently  entirely  secured  sashes  from  shaking  by  having  the 
meeting-rails  of  sashes  planed  a  little  hollow  on  the  sides  where  they  meet 
together;  and  dressing  off*  so  much,  that,  when  they  are  pressed  together  in 
the  centre  by  a  good  sash-fastener,  such  as  are  commonly  used,  the  sash- 
fastener,  if  properly  set  on,  will  cause  both  sheets  to  press  firmly  against  the 
the  parting  bead;  and  this  will  completely  prevent  any^  shake  ^n  the  sashes, 
provided  they  are  properly  managed  by  the  joiner,  who  may  still  allow  them 
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pufickiit  play  to  'more  firee^  wbco  the  mib-liwtener  is  loosed.  In  some 
.winciows  it  will  be  neceaaary  to  remoYe  the  top  and  bottom  inner  beads,  and 
fix  them  closer  to  the  sashes  than  the  side  beads,  to  prevent  the  top  and  bot- 
tom parts  from  shaking,  as  well  as  the  centre ;  and  these,  if  constnicted  a 
little  on  the  bevel  on  the  sides  next  to  the  sashes,  will  act  in  a  similar  manner 
to  wedges^  when  the  sashes  are  shut  home,  and  will  not  prevent  them  from 
alidiog  freely. 

As  I  have  been  much  benefited  by  reading  communications  from  others  in 
your  Magazine,  I  consider  myself  under  some  obligation  to  give  any  information 
I  am  capable  of  in  return ;  and  shall  be  glad  if  tins  communication  be  found 
of  aov  service  to  thoae  labouring  under  the  inconvenience  complained  of.-«- 
WiH.  MeUal/,  Bvilder.    Bradford,  Yvrfuhire,  Feb.  29.  1836. 

The  be§t  Practical  Treatite  on  Road^malang,'*-  Can  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents tell  me  whkh  is  \h»  best  ?—  W.  K,  Kineion^  IVm^tnoktkpT,  March  6. 
1636.  [Sir  Henry  Parnell*s  Treatise  on.  Road-making,  I  vol.  8vo,  mentionod 
in  Vol.  I.  p.  94«,  and  published  in  IS32,  we  believe  to  be  the  best  work  on  the 
subject  of  roads  extant,  -r-  CotuL] 


Art.  IV.     Institute  qf  BritUh  Architects* 

March  2B.  1836.--J.B.  Papworth,  V.P.,  In  the  Chair.  The  minutes 
of  the  last  Meeting  were  read.  The  balance  in  the  treasurer's  hands  ap* 
peared  to  be  239/.  19«.  5(t,  The  following  gentlemen  were  nominated,  or 
elected:  —  As' Honorary  Member :  The  Ven.  Robert  Hurrell Froude,  Arch- 
deacon of  Totness,  I>evonshire,  was  declared  duly  elected.  As  Fellow: 
Anthony  Salvin,  Architect,  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square,  was  put  io 
nomination. 

The  secretary  announced  that  the  following  donations  had  been  received 
since  the  last  Meeting:  —  Mr.  Martin,  Hollar's  View  of  Ancient  London; 
Messrs.  Freeman,  specimens  of  stone,  and  a  print  of  the  roof  of  Westminster 
Hall ;  B.  Ferry,  Esq.,  large  paper  copy  of  his  work  On  Christ  Church,  Hants,, 
4to ;  Messrs.  Ackermann,  Pugin*s  Designs  for  Iron  and  Brass  Work,  4to ; 
J.  Brunei,  Esq.,  12  copies  of  the  elevation  of  an  experimental  arch ;  Society 
of  Arts,  2  parts  (1  vol)  of  Transactions  for  the  Years  1833-4,  and  1834-5, 
8vo ;  P.  F.  Robinson,  V.  P.,  13  Gothic  casts  from  York  (St.  Mary's  Abbey); 
H.  E.  Kendall,  Jun.,  Associate,  2  copies  of  Perspective  View  of  pronosed 
Oreenwich  Pier ;  T.  L.  Donaldson,  Hon.  Secretary,  copy  of  his  worK  On 
Modem  Doorwnys,  4to.  Resolved,  that  the  acknowledgments  of  the  Insti« 
tute  are  due  to  the  gentlemen  above  named,  for  their  several  contributions. 
Resolved,  that  the  subjects  for  the  Honorary  Premiums  shall  be  those  ap- 
proved and  recommended  by  the  Council.  (See  p.  185.) 

The  Council  having  recommended  that  a  committee  be  formed  for  investi- 
gating Mr.  Bernhardrs  plan  for  Warming  and  Ventilating  Buildings,  &c.,  and 
that  UT,  Faraday,  Dr.  Turner,  Messrs.  Brande  and  Hiort,  and  other  scientific 
gentlemen,  be  invited  to  cooperate  in  the  investigations :  Resolved,  that  the 
above  recommendation  is  approved  and  confirmed,  and  that  the  following 
Fellows  be  members  of  the  said  Committee,  with  such  others  as  may  be  dis- 
posed to  add  their  names,  so  that  the  whole  number  of  Fellows  do  not  exceed 
ten:  —  Messrs.  Papworth,  Robinson,  Barry,  Kendall,  Rhodes,  Inman, 
Scoles,  Thomson. 

Charles  Fox,  Esq.,  Engineer,  then  read  a  paper  upon  the  construction  of 
Skew  Arches,  with  explanatory  drawings  and  models.  [This  paper  appeared 
in  the  PhiL  Mag.  for  April ;  and  the  proprietors  of  that  work,  and  Mr.  Fox, 
have,  kindly  permitted  us  to  republish  it  in  the  Architectural  Magazme,  where 
it  will  appear  in  June  nextj  Resolved,  that  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Meet- 
ing be  presented  to  Mr.  Fox,  for  hie  able  and  lucid  developement  of  the 
subject. 
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Mr.  Gk>ldicatt,  Hon.  Secretary,  read  a  paper  upon  Ancient  WdU,  and 
their  decorative  character.  Resolved,  that  the  acknowledgments  of  thb  In- 
stitute are  due  to  Mr.  Ooldicutt,  for  his  interesting  essay  and  illustrations. 

April  11. —  P.  F.  Robinson,  V.  P.,  m  the  Chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last 
Meeting  were  read.  The  balance  in  the  treasurer's  hands  i^peared  to  be 
209/.  19«.  \\d.  The  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for,  and  declared 
duly  elected: — At  Fellow:  John  Shaw,  Architect,  Christ's  Hospital.  Am 
AsModate:  Harvey  Eginton,  Architect,  Worcester.  Sir  Walter  R.  Farquhar 
was  elected  as  Treasurer,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  hu  fiither, 
the  bite  Sir  Thomas  Farquhar.  The  following  members  were  elected  as 
auditors,  pursuant  to  Section  X.,  to  examine  the  balance  sheet,  which  is  to  be 
laid  before  the  Annual  General  Meeting  in  May  next:  Thomas  Cundy, 
Fellow ;  and  Charles  Edward  Lang,  Associate. 

The  secretary  announced  that  the  following  donations  had  been  received 
since  the  last  Meeting :  —  C.  W.  Dilke,  Esa.,  Le  Fabbriche  di  Palladh,  4 
vols,  small  4to,  plates;  Owen  Jones,  Esq.,  No.  1.  of  his  work  On  the  AU 
hambray  printed  in  colours  and  with  gold ;  Frazer*t  Litermy  Chronicle^  part  iv., 
from  the  editor;  Thomas  Hamilton,  Fellow,  of  Edinburgh,  drawings  of  the 
temporary  room  erected  for  the  Grey  dinner,  and  plan  and  section  of  Dr. 
Reid's  Class  Room,  Edinburgh. 

The  following  letters  were  read :  —  One  from  M.  Hebeler,  sent  by  desire 
of  M.  Beuth,  His  Prussian  Majestf 's  Privy  Councillor,  and  Director  of  the 
different  Institutes  for  Arts  and  Sciences.  '  This  distinguished  gentleman  pro- 
poses to  transmit,  as  soon  as  possible,  copies  of  all  the  works  which  have 
been  published  in  Prussia  under  liis  superintendence,  accompanied  by  a  full 
explanation  of  the  Rules,  &c ,  of  the  Institute  for  Architects  in  his  country; 
in  offering  which  he  is  desirous  to  testify  the  high  regard  entertained  by  him 
for  the  British  Institute,  in  addition  to  his  best  wishes  for  its  prosperity^  from 
the  great  benefit  it  will  be  of  to  the  architectural  science  in  this  country.  The 
other  letter  was  from  M.  Hittorf,  who,  after  thanking  the  Society  for  electing 
him  an  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Member,  apologises  for  not  having 
written  to  them  sooner;  adding,  that  the  reason  of  his  delay  "was  the  desire 
of  presenting,  at  the  same  time,  to  my  esteemed  colleagues,  the  work  upon 
the  Modem  Architecture  of  Sicily,  which  I  have  just  completed,  and  to  which 
I  add  two  other  publications,  for  which  I  would  solicit  a  place  in  the  library 

?r^'i'?"^''r]?^*^^?^^^^T^''-  One  of  these  works  is  my  TramlaUon  of  the 
Unedited  Anttqmtiet  of  Attica  /  and  the  other  contains  the  Description  and  Se^ 
presentation  of  a  Ceremony  celebrated  at  Paris  in  1820 ;  a  ceremony  that  I  con- 
ducted with  the  assistance  of  my  friend  Mons.  Le  Cointe,  a  highly  distinguished 
artist,  whom  I  should  see  with  pleasure  enrolled  on  the  list  of  the  Foreiira 
Members  of  your  Institute,  as  being  one  amongst  the  architects  of  our  capi- 
tal who  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  such  an  honour."  In  conclusion,  M.  Hit- 
torf  observes :  It  would  afford  me  extreme  satisfaction  to  know  that  mv 
labours  have  been  exammed  by  the  Members  of  the  Institute,  and  to  be  tho- 
rough  y  acquainted  with  the  strictures  to  which  they  may  have  iriven  rise.  I 
should  thus  be  enabled  to  profit  by  the  erudition  of  highly  distinguished  men, 
in  the  other  publications  m  which  I  am  at  present  engaged." 

Mr.  W.  Turner  then  read  a  preUminary  discourse,  as  introductory  to  his 
series  of  Lectures  on  Geology.  ^ 

The  papers  presented  by  George  Gutch.  Fellow,  on  Monday,  15th  Feb.. 
containing  an  account  of  the  drawings  and  books  of  Sir  C.  Wren  Inieo 
Jones,  and  James  Gibbs,  Architects,  preserved  in  the  Radclifle  Libl^  at 
Oxford,  were  read.  ^ 

The  Academy  of  Pi^a  have  elected  Sir  John  Soane  and  W.  Wyon,  Esq.. 
Honorary  Members  of  their  body,  and  T.  L.  Donaldson.  Esq.,  knowSV 
Associate;  the  Academy  of  Vienna  have  also  elected  Sir  John  Soane. aS 
W.  Wyon,  Esq.,  Memb«-s;  in  consequence  of  the  bronze  impresaions  of  the 
Soanean  medal  sent  to  these  academies. 
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OHiaiNAX.  OOMBItTHICATIONS. 

Art.  L     Anti'  Vitruvianism*    By  Candidus. 

In  my  article  on  architectural  pedantry  (p.  149.)  I  noticed  Mr.  Hosking's 
<^miion  of  Vitruvius,  as  given  in  hia  Treatise  on  Building  and  Arddtecture; 
and  I  shall  now  make  a  few  further  observations  on  the  same  work.  Instead 
of  dividing  architecture  into  three  distinct  branches,  viz.  civil,  military,  and 
naval,  he  contents  himself  with  saying  that,  unless  otherwise  expressed,  the 
tenn  is  always  understood  to  apply  to  the  firstrmentioned  species.  Many 
may  consider  both  the  term  and  definition  given  to  it  to  be  of  very  little  mo- 
ment ;  and  vet  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  rather  unfortunate  that  the  same 
fiimily  impeflation  should  have  been  b^towed  on  studies  which  have  no  con- 
nexion wnatever  with  each  other;  or,  rather,  that  a  sort  of  relationship  should 
be  acknowledged,  by  formally  pointing  out  distinctions  which  virtually  imply 
such  an  alHance  between  the  three  as  renders  specific  appellatioQs  necessary, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  one  from  being  nustaken  for  the  other.  It  has  never 
been  thought  necessary  to  explain  that  painting  is  divided  into  picture-painting 
and  house-painting,  notwithstanding  such  is  the  poverty  of  our  language,  that 
the  gentlemen  of  the  brush  in  the  latter  department  have  as  good  right  to  style 
themselves  pahUert  as  the  others.  It  is  true  we  talk  of  "  building  ships ;  *'  still 
ship-buildine  has  nothine  more  to  do  with  architecture,  than  "  to  build  the 
lofty  rhyme  has ;  whicn,  by  the  same  analog,  might  be  termed  poetical 
architecture.  I  may  now  seem  to  be  merely  jesting;  yet  I  hope  that  mj 
serious  meaning  is  obvious  enough.  To  me  it  appears  little  else  than  an 
absurd  piece  of  impertinence,  for  a  writer  on  architecture  to  recognise  any 
similarity  between  his  pursuit  and  the  similarlv  named  ones,  by  any  allusion 
at  all  to  the  latter.  I  may  even  go  further,  ancl  think  that  architecture  should 
be  regarded  as  something,  if  not  perfectly  distinct,  certainly  di^itinguisbable 
enough  from  mere  buildmg.  The  former  bears,  as  Mr.  Hosking  very  perti- 
nently observes,  the  same  analogy  to  the  latter  as  literature  does  to  language. 
Were  I,  therefore,  called  upon  to  define  architecture,  I  should  describe  it 
to  be  the  poetry  pf  building.  This,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  sufficiently  ex» 
pressive  and  intelligible,  and  convey  at  once  what  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
true  character  of  the  art,  and  its  pretensions  to  rank  along  with  the  other 
fine  arts. 

Such  being  my  views  of  the  subject,  I  dissent  from  those  who  would  refer 
us  to  utility  as  one  of  the  primary  sources  of  beauty  in  architecture.  Very 
far,  however,  am  I  from  wishine  to  insinuate  that  utility  ought  to  be  disre- 
garded :  on  the  contrary,  I  hold  it  to  be  of  paramount  importance  that  a 
direct  confederacy  should  be  established  between  these  two  essential  qualities ; 
and  that  they  should  mutually  aid  each  other.  The  definition  I  have  just 
offered  would  remove  all  occasion  for  farther  explanation  on  this  head,  were  it 
not  that  some  might  wilfully  misrepresent  my  meaning,  and  contend  that  I 
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would  fain  decry  utility,  as  a  very  unimportant  consideration.  AU  that  I 
intend  to  say  id,  that  it  is  a  subordinate  quality.  In  spite  of  many  curious 
examples  of  the  contrary,  sense,  it  is  presumed,  is  considered  indispensable 
to  poetry,  as  is  also  an  attention  to  grammatical  precision :  yet  no  one  will 
say  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  constitutes  poetry. 

No  one  will  attempt  to  deny  that  a  man  who  may  be  an  excellent  gramma^ 
rian,  and  who  may  understand  all  the  different  significations  of  words,  and  all 
the  rules  for  combining  them  correctly  into  sentences,  may  be  incapable  of 
writing  elegantly,  even  in  prose ;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  it  b  sufficient  for  a 
man  to  understand  the  rules  of  the  art,  and  the  practical  part  of  building, 
to  enable  him  to  produce  what  deserves  to  be  considered  a  piece  of  arclu^ 
tecture.     Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  fact,  ^ 

However  well  qualified  in  other  respects,  no  man  can  ever  be  an  accom- 
plished architect,  without  having  the  eye  of  a  painter  in  all  that  relates  to 
design.  So  far  from  coinciding  in  this  opinion,  I  am  aware  that  many  con- 
sider, or  afiect  to  consider,  such  talent  as  injurious  ;  and  so  it  undoubtedly 
may  become,  unless  properly  regulated.  Bv  no  means  do  I  mean  to  say  that 
other  knowled^  may  be  dispen^  with ;  all  I  contend  for  is,  that,  in  addition 
to  it,  the  architect  ought  to  possess  a  lively  apprehension  of,  and  relish  for» 
beauty.  No  doubt,  there  are  many  who  contnve  to  shift  very  well  without 
aught  of  the  recommendation  upon  which  I  have  here  insisted;  for  every 
day's  experience  convinces  us  of  this.  If,  therefore,  the  argument  established 
upon  such  a  fact  be  incontrovertible,  I  must  succumb  to  the  weight  of  over- 
whelming evidence  against  me.  It  will  |)erbaps,  however,  be^  found  that 
such  evidence  makes  strongly  for  my  opinion ;  because,  if  discipline  alone 
could  achieve  every  thing,  we  should  be  surrounded  by  masterpieces  of  the 
art.  The  truth  is,  we  set  out  with  a  fatal  mistake  at  first,  and,  in  consequence 
of  that  error,  continue  embarrassed  and  [>erplexed  with  glimpses  of  theories 
to  which  we  can  discover  no  clue.  Most  incontestablv,  mechanical  rules  are 
indispensable  to  the  architect ;  yet,  to  maintain  that  they  are  all-sufficient,  is 
nothing  short  of  denying  architecture  to  have  any  pretensions  to  rank  as  one 
of  the  fine  arts.  If  it  can  be  proved  to  admit  of  no  other  beauties  than  those 
which  have  already  been  given  to  the  world,  and  which  may  be  repeated  at  will; 
if  it  has  no  latent  charms  responding  only  to  the  call  of  master  minds ;  why, 
then,  the  sooner  we  undeceive  oursdves  as  to  its  real  nature,  the  better.  Let 
us  honestly  admit  that  the  world  has  been  imposed  upon,  and  that  henceforth 
architecture  ought  rather  to  be  classed  with  arithmetic,  and  studies  of  that 
nature,  than  with  those  pursuits  with  which  it  has  undeservedly  been  asso- 
ciated. It  is  one  character  of  Vitruvianism  to  attach  undue  importance  to 
rules,  and  to  inculcate  a  slavish  adherence  to  precedent;  while  for  criticism  it 
substitutes  a  pedantic  iargon,  fiill  of  impertinences  and  puerilities.  Almost 
making  a  merit  of  dulness,  it  discountenances  any  attempts  at  advancing  a 
single  step  forward,  repressing  genius,  and  anxious  only  to  preserve  respect- 
able mediocrity.  Under  the  most  contradictory  circumstances,  it  exacts  an 
observance  of  precisely  the  same  proportions,  and  endeavours  to  impose,  as 
iar  as  it  is  practicable  to  do  so,  one  uniform  methodical  system  that  prescribes 
a  set  formula  for  everjr  occasion.  That  every  style  of  architecture  must  have 
certain  leading  rules  is  undeniable,  because  otherwise  it  could  be  no  style  at 
aU;  yet  such  rules  go  to  furnish  no  more  than  its  mere  accidence  and  aywtax; 
the  materials  of  expression,  not  the  matter,  nor,  in  fact,  even  that  quality 
whi^h  corresponds  to  what  is  called  Mtyle  in  writing  and  in  painting.  If  such  be 
rile  case  (nor  do  I  perceive  how  it  can  very  well  be  denied  that  accuracy, 
which  consists  in  no  more  than  a  conformity  with  rules  established  upon  pre- 
eedent,  is  in  itself  but  a  nc^tive  merit,  even  where  it  does  not  happen  to  be 
attended  by  any  actual  drawback),  on  this  lowest  and  most  plodding  species 
of  architectural  correctness  by  far  too  much  stress  has  been  laid,  as  well  by 
critics  as  by  architects  themselves;  and  in  this  the  indolence  of  both  has 
found  its  account;  it  being  so  much  easier  to  appear  satisfied  with  what  others 
are  content  to  admire,  than  either  to  attempt  to  advance  beyond  that,  or  to 
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^flcuas  the  merits  of  what  does  not  accord  with  any  previous  standard  of 
criticism.  When  I  say  that  too  much  stress  has  been  hiid  upon  what  is  in 
itself  little  more  than  elementary,  I  must  not  be  understood  as  by  any 
means  advocating  a  disregard  for  such  minutiae ;  quite  the  contrary :  t  only 
complain  that  these  are  thought  all-sufficient;  and  that,  instead  of  entertaining 
more  enlareed  views,  instead  of  showing  they  are  really  acquainted  with  the 
powers  of  their  art,  architects,  in  general,  content  themselves  with  random  and 
piecemeal  beauties,  and  hardly  make  any  attempt  at  originality. 

It  is  not  my  intentbn  to  accompany  Mr.  Hosking  step  by  step;  but  I  can- 
not refirain  from  exhibiting  his  anti- Vitruvltaiism  to  my  readers,  and  laying 
before  them  his  opinion  of  a  writer  whose  precepts  have  hitherto  been  re- 
cognised as  laws.  **  It  will  be  necessary  here,'*  he  says,  **  to  disabuse  the 
public  mind  as  to  the  merits  of  the  works  of  Vitruvius,  whose  anilities  have 
so  long  passed  ibr  authorities,  that  a  writer  would  be  suspected  of  prejudice 
who  spoKe  of  them  slightingly,  without  adducing  evidence  to  prove  them 
valueless ;  except,  indeed,  as  records  of  the  architectural  practice,  and  l^e 
opinions  and  acquirements  of  an  architect  of  a* distant  age.  "  Valueless**  is, 
it  must  be  owned,  rather  a  strong  expression :  let  us  see,  then,  if  Mr. 
Hosking  can  justify  it.  After  objecting  to  the  fables  of  Vitruvius  about  the 
origin  of  building,  the  invention  of  the  orders,  &c,  as,  in  fact,  only  proving 
his  i^orance,  he  thus  continues :  —  '*  How  far  his  knowledge  of  antiquity, 
that  is,  according  to  himself,  of  the  works  of  the  Greeks,  extended,  may  be 
readily  determined  by  comparing  the  designs  of  Greek  structures,  made  by 
Perrault  and  others,  according  to  the  directions  of  Vitruvius,  with  the  Greek 
structures  themselves,  as  they  exist  at  the  present  time,  and  are  faithfully 
delineated  in  various  modem  works,  but  especially  in  Stuart  and  Revett's 
AntiquHies  of  Athens,  It  is,  indeed,  not  less  strange  than  true,  that  not  a 
single  example  of  Greek  architecture  will  bear  out  a  single  rule  which  Vitruvius 
prescribes,  professedly  on  its  authority ;  and  not  an  existing  edifice,  or  frag- 
ment of  an  edifice,  is,  in  form  or  proportion,  in  perfect  accordance  with  any 
law  of  that  author ;  nor,  indeed,  are  tney  generally  referable  to  the  principles 
he  lays  down." 

This  passage,  alone,  will  convince  my  readers  that  Mr.  Hosking  has  entered 
the  lists  against  Vitruvius  and  the  Vitnivianists,  with  right  hearty  good-will ; 
nor  can  they  very  well  doubt  of  his  being  a  sufficiently  bold  man ;  yet  will  his 
intrepidity  be  surpassed  by  that  of  his  opponents,  should  they,  after  this, 
attempt  to  vindicate  their  leader.  As  to  poor  Vitruvius  himself,  Mr.  Hosking 
fairly  knocks  him  on  the  head  with  the  following  coup  de grace :  — <' A  student 
would  acquire  as  correct  a  knowledge  of  history  and  geography  from  The 
Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,  and  GulUver's  Travels,  as  of  architecture 
fi*om  the  text  of  Vitruvius  "  I  No  one  will  accuse  Mr.  Hosking  of  dealing 
in  hints  or  innuendoes,  or  of  exercising  much  caution  or  delicacy  in  attacking 
firmly  rooted  prejudices.  He  evidently  does  not  care  to  mince  the  matter  at 
all ;  and,  what  is  still  worse,  his  adversaries  seem  to  abandon  the  good  cause, 
and  to  suffer  him  to  rail  with  impunity ;  although  the  time  has  been  when 
fiur  less  disrespectful  language  would  have  drawn  down  upon  its  author  the 
most  formidable  anathemas.  Nay,  it  is  strange  that  some  of  those  critics 
who  took  Mr.  Wilkins  to  task  for  uttering  what  he  did  in  regard  to  Vitruvius, 
should  not  have  denounced  so  audacious  an  offender  as  ttie  writer  in  the 
Sncydopadia  Britannica ;  more  especially  as  his  opinions  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue before  the  public  eye  after  that,  and  a  thousand  other  newspaper  squab- 
bles, shall  have  oeen  fbigotten.  The  only  excuse  to  be  offered  for  them  is,  that 
such  critics  are  not  in  the  habit  of  studying  treatises  on  architecture ;  or  else 
they  preferred  exhibiting  that  best  part  of  valour,  discretion,  which  certainly 
would  dissuade  them  from  alluding  in  any  way  to  so  formidable  an  antagonist 
as  Mr.  Hosking. 

Our  anti-Vitruvianist  is,  of  course,  no  great  admirer  of  the  sexual  system 
of  architecture ;  and  he  accordinglv,  with  more  waggery  than  decorum,  makes 
himself  merry  with  Doric  *'  gentlemen,"  Ionic  '*  matrons,"  and  Corinthian 
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"  courtesans ; "  and  with  much  besides,  that  he  justly  stigmatises  as  **  puerili^ 
ties/'  and  *'  anilities ; "  and,  to  say  the  truth,  few  things  can  be  more  nause^ 
atingly  ridiculous  than  the  mawkish  twaddle  of  this  sort,  in  which  many 
seemingly  grave  writers  on  the  subject  have  indulged.  Discarding  all  such 
systematised  nonsense  and  dulness ;  and  that  whimsical  mal-^-propos  frisk- 
iness  of  imagination,  which  can  behold  whatever  it  pleases,  being  always 
ready  to  exclaim,  with  Polonius,  "  Very  like  a  whale !"  discarding,  we  say, 
all  these  impertinences,  Mr.  Hosking  is  content  to  speak  the  language  of 
plain  common  sense ;  while  he  evidently  strives  to  jwdge  as  impartiafly  as 

Eossible,  not  claiming,  even  for  \uB  favourite  ancients,  any  thing  like  infal- 
bility.  A  warm  admirer  of  Grecian  architecture,  he  is  by  no  means  so 
bigoted  to  it  as  not  to  be  able  to  discern  merit  or  beauty  in  any  other  style : 
on  the  contrary,  he  finds  much  to  admire,  not  only  in  the  various  styles  of 
pointed  architecture,  but  in  some  others  which  are  less  generally  known,  and 
have  been  less  extensively  cultivated.  His  admiration,  however,  for  the 
works  of  the  Italian  school  is  exceedingly  limited;  while, in  regard  to  Palladio 
and  his  followers,  he  is  not  disposed  to  treat  them  much  more  courteously 
than  he  treats  Vitruvius  himself:  neither  could  he  very  consistently  have  done 
so,  since  their  principles,  with  re^d  to  the  orders  at  least,  are  mainly  founded 
upon  the  doctrines  of  that  writer.  It  must  be  admitted,  indeed,  that  Mr. 
Hosking  does  not  suffer  himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  great  names ;  names 
which,  to  vulgar  ears,  sound  as  so  many  synonymes  of  excellence.  Nor  do  I 
quarrel  with  htm  for  this  sturdy  independence;  because  I  myself  entertain  no 
very  great  reverence  for  many  whom  it  is  the  custom  to  wonder  at,  and  be- 
cause I  would  set  my  face  against  all  that  leamt-by-rote  admiration  which  has 
not  even  the  merit  of  being  sincere.  Even  Michael  A.ngelo  himself  does  not 
escape  Mr.  Hosking's  lash  ;  for  he  does  not  scruple  to  ^rm  that  he  had  "  a 
very  bad  taste  in  architecture,"  and  that  **  to  him  may  be  attributed  many  of 
the  bad  qualities  of  the  Italian  style."  Again,  he  says  that  **  his  principal 
works  are  all  distinguished  for  their  singular  want  of  architectural  beauty 
and  propriety,  in  every  particular." 

With  equal,  and  certainly  not  misplaced,  severity  does  he  express  himself 
in  regard  to  Palladio,  whose  taste  is  generally  considered  so  unimpeachable, 
that  some  curiosity  will  be  felt  to  know  what  defects  our  critic  can  detect  in 
him.  "Palladio,"  observes  Mr.  Hoskinff,  *'made  greater  use  of  insulated 
columns  than  the  Italian  architects  generally ;  but  his  ordonnances  are  deficient 
in  every  quality  that  produces  beauty  :  his  porticoes  may  be  Vitruvian,  but 
they  certainly  are  not  classic.  His  columns  upon  columns,  his  attached 
and  clustered  columns,  his  stilted  post-like  columns,  his  broken  entablatures, 
his  numberless  pilasters,  straggling  and  unequal  intercolumniations,  inappro- 
priate and  inelegant  ornaments,  circular  pediments,  and  the  like,  are  ble- 
mishes too  numerous  and  too  great  to  be  passed  over,  because  of  occasional 
elegance  of  proportion,  or  beauty  of  detail."  Little  flattering  as  it  is,  this 
picture  is  by  no  means  overcharged,  as  might  easily  be  shown  had  I  room 
to  enter  into  particular  criticism.  Even  Robert  Adam,  whom  no  one  will 
accuse  of  overweening  predilection  for  classic  authority,  or  of  excessive 
rifforism  in  design,  has  spoken  most  contemptuously  of  the  celebrated  Teatro 
Olimpico;  whidi,  bad  as  it  is,  has  at  least  the  ment  of  being  tolerably  con- 
sistent in  its  puerilities  and  absurdities.  That  the  sneaking  cowardly  afiect-* 
ation  of  would-be  critics  and  admirers  has  contributed,  in  a  great  d^ree,  to 
bolster  up  his  reputation  admits  of  little  doubt ;  particularly  when  we  find 
the  so  much  cned  up  facade  of  the  house  he  built  for  himself  copied  in 
Suffolk  Street,  without  attracting  notice  for  any  beauty  whatever.  So  far 
am  I  from  wishing  my  readers  to  take  me  at  my  word,  that  I  desire  nothing 
better  than  they  should  attentively  examine  for  themselves  any  collection  of 
Palladio's  designs.  Or,  should  they  happen  to  have  Mr.  Ho8king*s  book, 
let  them  turn  at  once  to  the  plate  which  exhibits  the  Villa  Capra,  generally 
allowed  by  the  "great"  architect's  admirers  to  be  one  of  the  most  elegant 
and  most  perfect  of  his  producttons.    Without  animadverting  upon  the 
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wretched  mea^reness  of  the  order  altogether,  which  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
cognise as  loiuc,  save  by  the  voluted  capitals,  can  any  thing,  I  ask,  be  in 
□lore  detestable  taste  than  the  two  oval  window-holes  in  the  t3*nipanum  of 
the  pediment,  with  the  hideous  armorial  shield  between  them  ?  Or  can  there 
be  any  more  disgusting  disproportion  than  that  disproportion  of  character 
which  prevails  between  the  different  features  and  apertures  generally  ?  Mean- 
ness and  pretension  go  hand  in  hand  throughout  the  whole. 


Art.  II.     Essay  on  the  Metaphysics  of  Architecture. 
By  J.  DowsoN,  Esq. 

BvBRY  one  who  has  studied  the  nature  of  his  own  mind,  or  been  accus- 
tomed to  watch  its  operations,  knows  how  great  an  influence  external  objects 
exercise  over  its  powers,  even  when  it  is  not  particularly  dwelling  upon  them. 
He  knows  how  the  objects  before  his  view  become  insensibly  associated  with 
whatever  thoughts  may  be  passing  through  his  mind,  and  produce,  according 
to  their  nature  or  appearance,  a  degrsuiing,  an  exalting,  or  a  beautifying 
efiect  upon  his  ideas.  Thus,  in  recalling  the  thoughts  which  have  engaged 
him  at  some  particular  time,  he  also  generally  recalls  the  scenes  or  objects 
which  were  before  him  at  that  time ;  or,  in  reodling  the  scenes  to  his  memory, 
he  also  recalls  the  thoughts  that  attended  them,  though  no  necessary  con- 
nexion might  have  existed  between  them ;  and  he  finds  that  his  thoughts 
have  become  ennobled  and  enlarged  by  their  association  with  magnificent 
scenery,  or  that  they  have  become  degraded  and  contracted  by  association 
with  inharmonious  and  mean  scenery  or  objects.  All  this,  I  sa}',  will  be 
known  and  felt  by  him  who  has  studied  the  nature,  or  watched  the  operation, 
of  his  own  mind.  But  not  only  by  him  will  it  be  felt,  but,  also,  by  all  those 
who  have  minds  that  can  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature,  or  the  charms  of  art. 
They  find  that  their  ideas  become  purified,  raised,  or  expanded,  according  as 
they  are  surrounded  with  that  which  is  beautiful,  harmonious,  or  high.  And 
he  who  unites  with  this  sensibility  a  philosophic  mind,  will  delight  to  sur- 
round himself  with  the  beauties  and  sublimities  of  nature  and  of  art :  not  that 
he  may  sit  for  hours  to  contemplate  them,  but  that,  by  their  association 
with,  they  may  give  to,  his  thoughts  and  imaginings  a  higher  and  purer  cha- 
racter, and  vigour  to  reach,  and  power  to  grasp,  things  of  higher  import,  to 
expand  his  views  of  existence,  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  and  of  the 
mysteries  of  nature  and  of  mind.  And  this  power  over  us,  belonging  to  ex- 
ternal things,  may  be  easily  accounted  for.  We  know  that  without  ideas  we 
could  not  think  at  all,  for  they  are  the  materials  for  thought ;  and  we  know, 
also,  that  all  ideas  are,  in  the  first  instance,  communicated  to  us  through 
our  senses  :  of  course,  I  mean  here,  by  ideas,  only  those  which  are  of  mat- 
ter, and  not  those  which  arise  from  reflection  upon  our  own  feelings  of  ex- 
istence and  identity,  and  thence  upon  the  nature  and  attributes  of  spirit ; 
although  these,  however  abstract  they  may  be,  will  always  associate  them- 
selves in  our  minds  with  ideas  or  images  drawn  from  matter.  Of  the  ideas 
which  we  receive  through  our  senses,  we  may,  indeed,  form  almost  an  in- 
finite number  of  combinations,  differing  from  every  thing  we  may  see  around 
us ;  yet  still  they  are  only  combinations  whose  beauty  and  elevation  must 
depend  wholly  upon  the  quality  of  our  materials,  and  oiu*  power  to  use  them. 
Thus,  then,  must  our  minds  continually  be  under  the  influence  of  external 
objects  I  the  scenes  around  us  becoming,  as  it  were,  the  pedestals  upon  which 
our  souls  naturally  exalt  themselves  to  take  a  view  of  the  things  beyond ; 
their  view  being,  consequently,  enlarged  or  diminished,  according  to  the 
height  which  they  thus  ascend.  Ideas  may  be  called  the  atmosphere,  as  well 
as  Uie  food,  of  the  soul ;  upon  the  quality  and  purity  of  which  depend  its 
vigour,  and  the  loftiness  of  flight  which  it  can  take. 

Seeing,  tben^  that  such  is  the  efiect  of  external  objects  upon  our  intellect, 
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it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  we  should  so  regulate  the  order 
and  appearance  of  those  things  which  are  within  our  power,  that  they  may 
produce  a  favourable  influence.  Of  those  things  is  architecture ;  an  art 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  less  understood,  and  worse  practised,  than  any  other ; 
as  our  great  cities,  towns,  and  public  buildings  only  too  clearly  prove :  but 
of  this  anon. 

Architecture,  as  an  art,  may  be  compared  to  music  and  poetry.  like 
them,  it  requires  a  vivid  imagination,  and  an  exquisite  sensibility  to  the 
beautiful  and  sublime.  Yet  it  is  an  art  of  far  greater  importance  than  either 
music,  poetry,  painting,  or  sculpture ;  for  from  all  these  we  can  escape,  if 
the  impressions  which  the^  cause  be  unpleasing;  but  how  shall  we  escape 
from  the  impressions  received  from  architecture,  unless  we  banish  ourselves 
from  society,  and  live  only  amongst  the  unassisted  productions  of  nature  ? 

Such,  then,  being  the  importance  of  architecture  as  art,  it  becomes  pre- 
eminently desirable  that  architects,  nay,  indeed,  that  all  persons  possessing 
the  least  sensibility,  should  well  understand  those  principles  by  the  applica- 
tion of  which  beauty  and  sublimity  may  be  produced  in  its  works,  not  only 
in  single  buildings,  but  in  whole  streets  —  yea,  cities  —  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  united  efiect  of  the  structures  may  be  harmony  without  monotony. 

Architecture,  in  every  gradation  of  style,  may  be  classed  under  these  four 
denominations  :  the  Beautiful,  the  Sublime,  the  Grand,  or  the  Magnificent. 

Of  the  Beautiful  in  architecture,  we  draw  our  ideas  from  the  works  of  the 
Great  Architect  of  Nature,  and  from  the  tastes  which  He  has  given  us.  Yet 
there  are  four  principles,  Grace,  Expression,  Proportion,  and  l£a*mony,  which 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  its  perfection,  and  an  infringement  of  them  will 
invariably  produce  a  harsh  and  revolting  effect.  But,  as  beauty  in  nature  is 
infinite  in  variety  of  character,  so  in  architecture  it  would  be  absurd  in  the 
highest  degree,  to  attempt  to  establish  rules  or  standards  which  should  limit, 
to  certain  prescribed  principles,  the  power  of  producing  all  that  can  be  called 
beautiful  in  it.  Yet,  as  far  as  the  beautiful  comes  within  the  cognizance  of  our 
reason,  we  mav  affix  rules  which  can  never  be  departed  fi'om  without  de- 
stroying it.  The  attributes  of  Grace  and  Expression  can  hardly  be  said  to 
come  within  these  rules,  but  must  be  principally  judged  of  as  to  their  analogy 
with  the  forms  of  nature.  By  grace  and  expression,  I  mean  those  indefinable 
principles  by  which  we  form  and  arrange  the  various  members  of  architecture, 
so  as  to  charm  the  eye,  in  addition  to  the  pleasure  produced  by  proportion 
and  harmony  of  parts ;  and  without  which  all  that  would  be  produced  by  the 
latter  .would  be  dulness  or  monotony.  These  are  what  may  be  said  to  give 
to  any  style  of  architecture  its  peculiar  character  and  expression,  accordingly 
as  they  are  applied ;  and  I  think  they  are  more  particularly  analo^us  to 
grace  and  expression  in  the  human  form  and  countenance.  The  principles  of 
Proportion  and  Harmony  t:ome  more  immediately  within  the  cognizance  of 
our  reason,  and  may  easily  be  decided  upon.  Proportion  is  that  by  which 
we  regulate  the  size  of  the  various  members,  with  regard  to  each  other,  so 
as  to  produce  symmetry  in  the  whole.  To  illustrate  the  importance  of  this 
to  the  production  of  beauty  in  a  whole,  let  us  suppose  a  large  column  to  be 
raised  to  support  something  very  light  and  mean  in  comparison :  how  revolt- 
ing this  would  be  to  our  common  sense !  and  let  the  grace  and  proportion  of 
the  column  itself  be  ever  so  beautiful,  yet  all  its  efiect  would  be  lost  in  the 
ludicrous  idea  presented  by  its  disproportion  to  the  thing  which  it  supported. 
Harmony  in  architecture  is  the  agreement  of  the  character  of  its  various 
parts,  and  a  unity  of  expression  and  purpose  in  the  whole.  To  illustrate 
this,  we  have  only  to  suppose  a  structure  m  which  lightness  and  heaviness  of 
expression,  simplicity  and  intricacy  of  style,  contend  together  in  grotesque 
confusion ;  and  we  shall  see  at  once  what  is  meant  by  harmony,  and  how 
the  want  of  it  annuls  all  beauty. 

Of  the  various  stales  of  architecture,  and  of  their  various  capabilities  of 
beauty,  it  is  impossible  to  say  much  in  a  short  essay.  The  Gothic  style  is, 
in  my  opinion,  capable  of  the  highest  degree  of  lightness  of  eflect,  and  the 
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greatest  iotricacy  and  variety  of  beauty.  Its  multiplicity  and  variety  of  mem- 
bers and  mouldings,  and  the  weaving  and  intersection  of  its  lines  in  vaultings, 
&C.,  being  so  analogous  to  the  union  of  the  foliage  and  branches  of  vistas  of 
trees,  give  great  scope  to  the  fancy  in  producing  variety  and  agreeableness  of 
effect.  Yet,  in  the  generality  of  the  exteriors  of  our  Gothic  structures,  there 
is  so  much  heaviness  and  confusion,  that  we  seldom  see  any  effect  produced 
by  them,  saving  that  of  grotesque  piles,  elaborate  in  the  confusion  of  small 
carvings :  and  yet  these  are  much  admired  by  some  persons;  for  which  I  can 
only  account  by  supposing  their  admiration  to  arise  from  the  association  of 
such  buildings  with  their  ideas  of  the  past  times  of  their  country,  over  which, 
however  barbarous  they  were,  romance  has  thrown  a  chann. 

The  Grecian  style  is  capable  of  a  much  hi^h^  order  of  beauty  than  the 
Gothic.  Its  columns,  the  proportions  of  which  are  taken  from  those  of  the 
human  form,  are  remarkable  for  their  exquisite  depance  and  grace ;  and  the 
members  of  its  vanous  orders,  when  properly  apphed,  and  their  proportions 
properly  observed,  produce  the  most  perfect  symmeti^  and  beauty.  Yet  it 
18  not  citable  of  much  variety  of  beauty;  and,  when  any  attempt  is  made 
to  make  it  elaborate,  or  intricate  in  effect,  its  beauty  becomes  in  a  great 
measure  destroyed,  as  it  is  characterised  chiefly  by  its  graceful  simplicity  of 
form. 

Of  the  Egyptian  style  I  need  not  speak  under  the  head  of  beauty,  as  its 
characteristic  heaviness  and  monotony  render  it  incapable  of  it  to  any  very 
great  degree.  Neither  is  it  necessary  that  I  should  speak  of  the  other  styles 
which  are  practised ;  for  the  characters  of  all,  I  believe,  assimilate,  in  some 
degree,  to  one  or  other  of  chose  which  I  have  already  mentioned ;  and,  if 
they  do  not,  their  qualifications  for  producing  beauty  must  be  judged  of  in 
the  same  manner. 

Sublimity  may  be  said  to  consist  in  the  high  and  the  awful.  In  architec- 
ture, vastness  of  design,  with  largeness  of  parts  to  correspond,  will  produce 
this  effect.  To  illustrate  this,  let  us  imagine  rocks  piled  upon  rocks,,  as  co- 
lumns, to  a  great  height ;  let  us  imagine  whole  arcades  of  supporting  arches 
of  like  ponderosity ;  and  the  effect  wilt  be  that  of  the  sublime.  Yet  sraall- 
ness  of  parts,  in  a  structure  of  this  kind,  would  destroy  such  an  effect,  let 
the  structure  itself  be  ever  so  large ;  and  the  explanation  of  this  is  simple : 
3rour  eye  receives  only  the  effect  of  a  multiplicity  of  small  things ;  and,  as 
uttleness  is  the  very  antipodes  to  the  sublime,  the  effect  of  the  whole,  as  to 
its  size,  is  destroyed. 

We  can  easily  see,  from  this  description  of  the  sublime,  how  far  the  styles 
of  architecture  already  spoken  of  are  capable  of  it. 

The  Gothic,  from  the  smallness  and  multiplicity  of  its  parts,  is  the  least 
adapted  for  its  production ;  for,  however  large  a  structure  m  that  style  may 
be,  still  must  its  members  be  small  in  comparison  to  the  whole;  although, in 
the  depth  of  its  shades,  and  the  boldness  and  loftiness  of  its  arches  and 
groinings,  it  may  be  produced  to  a  very  high  degree.  The  Grecian  style  is 
capable  of  it  to  any  extent.  Its  proportions  are  such,  that,  let  the  scale  upon 
which  it  is  practised  be  small  or  large,  to  any  extent,  it  will  always  appear 
only  as  a  wnole :  here  there  is  no  complexity  of  lines,  or  profusion  pf  orna^ 
ment,  to  distract  the  eye.  The  columns  are  so  simple,  though  fine,  in  their 
contour,  and  so  proportioned  in  their  distances  from  each  other,  and  to  the 
entablatures  which  they  support ;  or,  rather,  their  entablatures  are  so  pro- 
portioned to  them,  and  the  various  members  of  that  entablature  to  itself; 
and  the  whole  of  any  of  its  orders  is  so  perfectly  symmetrical ;  that,  let  it  be 
enlarged  to  any  extent,  still  must  that  order,  with  all  its  members,  produce 
the  effect  of  a  whole ;  and,  therefore,  we  conclude  that  it  is  capable  of  any 
height  of  sublimity.  Even  its  columns  themselves,  independent  of  what 
they  mi^t  support,  would  produce  that  effect,  such  is  the  nobleness  of  their 
form.  Of  the  capabilities  of  Egyptian  architecture  for  producing  the  sub- 
lime I  scarcely  need  speak,  as  it  will  be  seen  at  once,  from  what  I  have 
already  said  of  it,  that,  although  it  is  not  capable  of  any  very  high  degree  of 
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the  beaatiful,  yet  it  is,  from  the  largeness  of  its  parts,  capable  of  the  highest 
degree  of  sublimity. 

Grandeur  in  architecture  is  produced  by  the  union  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  sublime.  From  this  will  be  apprehended,  at  once,  the  various  capabili- 
ties of  the  styles  already  mentioned  to  produce  such  cdSect.  The  Gothic  is 
little  capable  of  grandeur  of  effect,  from  its  possessing  in  so  small  a  degree 
the  attnbutes  of  the  sublune.  The  Grecian  is  capable  of  it  in  the  highest 
degree,  from  being  capable  oi  the  most  exquisite  beauty,  and  the  highest 
sublimity ;  and  the  Eg^'ptian  is  capable  of  it  m  a  much  less  degree,  from  its 
comparative  deficiency  in  the  elements  of  beautv. 

Magnificence  is  only  a  higher  degree  of  grandeur;  for,  as  grandeur  is  the 
union  of  beauty  and  subhmity,  so  is  magnificence ;  only,  to  produce  it, 
beauty  must  become  more  beautiful,  must  be  highly  enriched  with  appro- 
priate ornament,  must  be  luxuriant  in  grace,  and  possessed  of  the  highest 
finish  of  execution.  • 

Having  now  spoken,  as  briefly  as  I  think  consistent  with  a  short  essay  on 
architecture,  of  the  constituents  of  its  beauty,  sublimity,  grandeur,  and 
magnificence,  and  of  the  capabilities  of  various  styles  to  province  these  effects, 
it  now  remains  to  be  shown  how  they  are  to  be  produced  in  whole  streets 
and  cities,  to  as  perfect  a  degree  as  in  single  buildings :  and  this  may  be  shown 
very  briefly.  It  will  be  remembered,  that,  at  the  beg^ning  of  this  essay,  I 
gave  it  as  my  opinion,  that  architecture  was  an  art  less  understood,  and  worse 
practised,  than  any  other ;  and  that  I  referred  for  corroboration  to  our  great 
cities,  towns,  and  public  buildings.  Of  the  last  I  shall  now  say  nothing,  as  I 
think  that  what  has  been  already  stated,  if  properly  applied,  will  show  how 
far  the  generality  of  them  fall  short  of  what  they  ought  to  be.  Neither  is  it 
necessary,  after  what  I  have  before  mentioned,  that  I  should  dilate  on  the  par- 
ticular buildings  of  our  cities  and  towns ;  therefore,  I  shall  proceed  at  once 
to  speak  of  their  streets.  Here,  in  one  street,  we  find  the  nouses  each  in  a 
different  style;  some  high,  some  low,  some  protecting,  some  retreating. 
Every  thing  is  in  the  ^  most  admired  disorder;"  and  the  effect  of  the  whole 
is  confusion  worse  confused.  It  is  true  that  there  are  some,  yea,  many, 
streets  which  produce  a  much  more  harmonious  effect:  some  which,  in 
comparison,  may  even  be  called  beautiful.  Yet,  to  balance  this,  there  are 
others,  and  their  number  is  very  great  in  comparison  with  the  rest,  the  effect 
of  which  is  even  worse  than  that  which  I  have  mentioned ;  and,  if  we  take  a 
more  extended  view  of  a  city  or  town,  we  shall  see  nothing  but  confusion, 
and  a  total  want  of  harmony  and  beauty.  The  effect  of  almost  ail  is  that  of 
a  mass  of  indifferent  or  ugly  buildings,  jumbled  together  in  any  way  that 
chance  might  direct.  But  let  us  take  a  view  of  Rome,  or  of  any  oi  the  cities 
of  Greece,  as  they  are  exhibited  to  us  in  pictures,  either  in  ruins,  or  with  their 
grandeur  restored.  How  magnificent  do  they  seem  I  We  feel  elevated  as 
though  we  listened  to  some  sublune  and  harmonious  music.  And  what  is  the 
cause  of  this  effect  ?  Not  the  touches  of  the  artist  who  represents  them ;  for 
it  is  felt  even  in  representations  which  fidl  short  of  the  reality ;  and  repre- 
sentations of  our  own  cities,  even  when  set  off*  by  all  the  powers  of  the 
artist,  will  not  produce  such  an  effect.  Then  what  is  the  cause  of  such  dif^ 
ference  ?  It  is  easily  discovered.  The  buildings  of  Greece  and  Rome  are 
fdl  in  one  style,  and,  therefore,  they  harmonise  with  each  other.  That  style 
possesses  in  itself  all  the  attributes  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime ;  and,  there- 
fore, when  correctly  practised,  its  whole  effect  is  that  of  magnificence  itself. 

Yet  some  of  our  architects  are*  continually  employing  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  orders  in  their  structures ;  and  they  copy  most  exactly  their  pro- 
portions as  observed  m  the  various  temples.  They  can  show  you  that  what 
they  have  done  is  taken,  to  a  nicety,  nom  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  or 
Minerva  Polias,  or  some  other  temple.  Then  why  is  it  that  we  see  not  the 
efibct  produced  by  their  works,  that  we  see  produced  by  those  celebrated 
structures  ?  A  child  might  tell  the  cause,  did  he  know  the  drcumstances. 
They  copy  columns  and  their  entablature  to  make  a  portico,  which  they  vrill 
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pbee  on  the  side,  or  the  end,  of  a  buiiding  with  which  it  shall  haye  little  in 
cooDmon. 

Thus,  then,  to  render  oat  streets  beautiful,  each  building  must  not  onlj  be 
beautiful  in  itself,  but  must  also  hannoniiie  with  the  rest ;  and  in  each  street 
there  must  be  bat  one  style  and  one  character.  Thus,  also,  in  a  whole  city 
or  town,  though  various  st}'le8  and  orders  may  be  used  in  its  streets,  yet 
they  must  all  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  intrude  upon  one  another,  and  cause 
confusion.  It  will  be  seen  at  once,  that,  if  the  Grecian  style,  pure  and  well 
applied,  predominate  in  such  a  city  or  town,  the  general  effect  will  be  grand 
and  magnificent ;  while,  if  Gothic  predominate,  the  general  efibct  can  be 
littie  more  than  that  of  the  mere  beautiful  and  rich ;  or,  if  Egyptian,  that 
of  the  ponderous  and  sublime. 

I  should  appear  very  extravagant,  were  I  to  speak  of  pulling  down  our 
cities,  and  or  rebuilding  them  according  to  these  prindples.  Yet  I  am  not 
afraid  to  say  that  the  incalculable  expense  and  labour  which  such  a  proceed- 
ing would  require,  would  not  be  greater  than  the  benefits  which  would  accrue 
from  it  to  our  minds,  in  refining  and  exalting  our  ideas.  Perhaps  there  are 
few  who  will  coincide  with  me  in  such  an  opinion ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  *> 
I  shall  conclude  with  expressing  my  hope  that,  before  lone,  our  ideas  will 
become  so  refined,  and  our  sensibilities  so  acute,  with  regard  to  architecture, 
that  we  shall  not  be  content  until  we  have  none  of  its  works  around  us  but 
those  that  are  either  grand  or  beautiful. 


Art.  III.     On  the  successful  Designs  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

By  B. 

At  length  the  successful  desisus  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  placed  in 
the  National  Gallery ;  and,  if  the  public  have  felt  disappointed  at  not  seeine 
them  at  the  opening  of  the  exhibition,  the^  will  now,  no  doubt,  feel  stiB 
more  dinppointed  when  they  see  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the  three 
minor  premiums  have  been  awarded.  In  my  last  communication,  I  stated 
what  I  conceived  to  be  the  reason  for  there  not  being  more  competitors ;  at 
the  same  tim^  I  suazested  the  iK>s8ibility  of  this  competition  being  conducted 
with  impartiality.  The  result  of  the  decision  of  the  commissioners  will  answer 
for  ttsdf. 

There  can  be  very  tittle  doubt,  I  think,  of  the  justness  of  the  decision 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Barr}''s  design.  It  possesses  the  characteristics  of  Gothic 
architecture,  particularly  in  the  interiors,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  grand 
design.  If  a  mult  can  be  fotmd,  perhaps  the  river  front  requires  more  variety 
In  its  generaT  outline :  for,  it  must  be  remembered,  it  will  be  a  very  extensive 
fii^ade,  and  one  that  will  become,  after  one  general  view,  monotonous,  and  very 
unsatisfactory  to  the  eye,  from  its  extreme  simplicity.  I  conceive  that  a  large 
building,  like  a  large  picture,  should  develope  its  whole  outline  at  once,  from 
a  certain  distance ;  but  a  step  closer,  or  a  more  minute  examination,  should 
rather  increase  than  diminbh  the  curiosity  of  the  observer  to  examine  the 
more  subordinate  parts.  If  the  interest  of  the  spectator  in  viewing  a  building 
is  not  kept  up  by  a  certain  degree  of  variety  and  intricacy  in  its  bolder  parts, 
and  ev^  part  is  seen  at  one  view,  simplicity  verges  on  monotony.  A  great 
quantity  of^elaborate  tracery  placed  on  a  flat  suriace  fives  no  variety,  as  it 
cannot  produce  large  masses  of  light  and  shade ;  thenoore  a  general  compo<* 
sition  cannot  be  dependent  upon  mere  ornament  for  its  beauty ;  and,  perhaps, 
by  dispensing  with  mere  decoration,  a  better  opportunitv  would  be  given  for 
testing  a  design  as  a  whole.  Thus  much  I  have  thougnt  it  necessary  to  say 
with  regard  to  the  river  fh>nt  of  Mr.  Barrv's  design.  The  west  front  is  infi* 
nitely  better ;  but  in  the  elevation  a  great  deal  more  ia  shown  than  can  possibly 
be  seen  in  one  view,  whidi  gives  a  grandeur  to  this  elevation  that  it  will  not 
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possess  when  executed.  Thus  the  Speaker's  house,  which  is  a  considerable 
distance  beyond  Westminster  Hall,  and  Westminster  Hall,  are  shown  to  the 
same  scale  as  the  new  fronts  to  the  Law  Courts,  giving  a  view  of  the  design 
which  will  never  be  obtained.  The  north  and  south  fronts  are  very  beauti- 
ful, particularly  the  south  front,  with  the  increased  decoration  of  Westminster 
Halt,  and  its  increased  length.  Thb  front  is  more  in  harmony  than  the 
north ;  which,  by  the  sreat  decoration  of  the  new  parts,  injures  the  effect  of 
Westminster  Hall.  Of  the  interiors  I  need  say  very  little ;  they  are  highly 
decorated,  and  a  true  spirit  of  Gothic  architecture  pervades  the  whole. 

Mr.  Buckler's  design  comes  next  agreeably  to  the  arrangement  of  the  com- 
missioners ;  and  it  is  distinguished  by  a  buckle  suspending  the  letter  R.  The 
commissioners  report,  "  that  the  elevations  are  deserving  of  much  commend- 
ation, although,  from  the  number  of  projections  and  recesses,  which  give  a 
broken  character  to  the  river  front,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  judge  what 
its  effect  would  be  when  finished,  than  any  of  the  dravnngs  in  plan  64. . .  • 
These  objections,  joined  to  others  more  important,  which  relate  to  the  ground 
plan,"  &c.  From  these  observations  of  the  commissioners,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  they  had  no  idea  of  a  medium  between  extremely  simple  and 
extremely  intricate;  and  that  this  design  has  been  chosen  because  they  have 
objections  to  both  the  plan  and  the  etevations.  There  is  a  decided  want  of 
repose  in  this  design,  and  the  composition  is  altogether  of  a  very  ordinary 
description,  many  of  the  rejected  designs  being  very  far  superior.  I  will 
merely  refer  to  the  sections  of  the  two  houses,  which  are  mere  barns.  I 
think  it  decidedly  inferior  to  Mr.  Hamilton's,  bad  as  that  is. 

Mr.  Hamilton's  design  comes  next :  this  is  Elizabethan,  or  what  is  so 
termed ;  but  it  partakes  more  of  the  style  which  prevailed  in  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  and  the  be^ning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  There  are 
some  good  parts  about  this  desi^,  aiKi  the  river  front  would  look  as  well  as 
this  style  would  permit.  The  interior  views  of  the  houses  are  also  good  in 
their  way ;  but  the  design  of  Mr.  Rhind,  hanging  opposite,  is  certainly  better, 
as  are  several  other  Elzabethan  designs.  The  arrangement  of  the  plan  is 
certainly  not  the  most  convenient. 

We  come  now  to  Mr.  Rmlton's  design,  which  the  commissioners  appear  to 
have  chosen  because  '*  it  is  inferior  to  none  in  attention  to  the  instructions 
and  specifications  delivered  to  the  competitors."  This  is  the  only  reason  the 
fourth  premium  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Railton.  It  is  a  very  confiised  pro- 
duction ;  and  shows  that  the  artist  possesses  very  little  knowledge  of  Gothic 
architecture,  which  the  interior  views  of  the  houses  very  clearly  show. 

Leavmg  Mr.  Barry's  design  out  of  the  question,  it  \b  impossible  to  conceive 
what  could  have  induced  t&  commissioners  to  sdect  the  desi^s  of  Buckler, 
Hamilton,  and  Railton,  when  there  are  so  many  in  the  exhibition  so  far  su- 
perior to  them,  both  in  point  of  general  arrangement  of  the  plans,  and  know- 
ledge of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  elevations ;  and  yet  the  commissioners 
could  not  find  another  design  deserving  of  the  fiflh  premium  !  What  is  their 
excuse  ?  ^  We  have  found  the  merits  of  several  so  nearly  balanced,  that, 
unable  to  give  a  preference,  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon,  in  justice  to  the 
parties,  to  abstain  from  any  further  recommendations."  So  ends  this  grand 
competition,  that  was  to  be  decided  by  the  most  skilful  amateTun,  in  the  most 
impartial  manner,  so  as  to  reflect  honour  on  the  commissioners  for  their  ability 
in  deciding  upon  the  merits  of  an  art  which  requires  the  utmost  perseverance 
and  patience,  and  greatest  portion  of  the  lives  of  its  professors,  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  it  So  ends  all  confidence  in  public  competition.  But  architec- 
ture will  rise,  in  spite  of  this  most  extraordinary  decision.  A  time  must  soon 
arrive  when  amateurs  will  not  be  called  upon  to  decide  upon  an  art  so  intri- 
cate ;  and,  if  an  opportunity  occurs  again  for  a  public  competition  of  conse- 
quence, a  public  exhibition  will  take  place  before  the  designs  are  decided 
upon. 

London,  May  7. 1836. 
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Art.  IV.     On  the  Construction  of  Skew  Arches.     By  Charles 

Fox,  Esq. 

The  following  essay  is  that  referred  to  in  p.  239*9  ^  having 
been  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects  in 
March  last,  and  published  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for 
April.  We  applied  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
PhiL  Mag.9  for  permission  to  publish  it  here,  conceiving  tBe 
subject,  at  the  present  time,  when  so  many  railroads  are  going 
forward,  to  be  of  very  great  importance.  Our  request  was 
kindly  and  liberally  acceded  to  at  once,  both  by  Mr.  Fox  and 
the  other  parties  concerned. 


Skew  bridges  have  hitherto  been  comparativelv  little  used ; 
but,  since  railways  hava^  been  introduced,  in  which  it  is  highly 
important  to  preserve  as  direct  and  straight  a  line  as  possible, 
they  are  very  frequently  required,  as  a  railway  passes  through  the 
various  districts  without  the  possibility  of  regarding  the  angle  at 
which  it  may  cross  canals  and  roads,  its  course  being,  in  great 
measure,  controlled  by  the  natural  features  of  the  country. 

Wherever  a  canal  is  thus  crossed  at  an  angle,  we  must  either 
divert  the  canal,  so  as  to  bring  it  at  right  angles  to  the  railway ; 
or  we  must  build  a  common  square  bridge  of  sufficient  span  to 
allow  the  canal,  its  course  being  unaltered,  to  pass  uninter- 
ruptedly under  it;  or  we  must  erect  a  proper  skew  bridge. 
The  first  of  these  is  often  impracticable,  as  provisions  are  gene- 
rally inserted  in  the  acts  of  parliament  for  preserving  the  canal 
from  any  alteration  in  its  course ;  and,  even  if  this  were  not  the 
case,  the  diversion  of  the  canal  causes  gi*eat  expense,  and  is 
attended  with  much  inconvenience  to  its  traffic :  the  second  is  a 
most  unscientific  mode  of  overcoming  the  difficulty,  and  would 
also  involve  very  serious  expense,  arising  from  the  necessity  of 
making  use  of  an  arch  of  much  large  dimensions  than  would  be 
requifed  were  the  proper  oblique  arch  erected  in  its  stead.  By 
100  referring  to J!gs.  100.  and  101., 

this  will  be  apparent :  for  this 
diagram  I  have  selected  the 
angle  at  which  the  London  and 
Birmingham  Railway  crosses 
the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  be- 
ing an  angle  of  30^.  It  is  for 
the  above  reasons  that  oblique 
arches  are  now  so  frequently 
erected;  and  a  good  method 
of  building  them  is,  therefore,  of  considerable  importance. 

As  many  practical  men  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  have 
experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  the  construction  of  skew 
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bridges,  I  was  led  to  turn  my 
attention  to  the  subject;  and 
have,  at  length,  succeeded  in 
rendering  the  principles  of  it 
easy  to  be  understood. 

All  persons  are  acquainted 
with  the  manner  in  which 
common  square  arches  are 
built,  where  all  the  courses  are 
square  to  the  face,  and  parallel 
both  to  the  direction  and  surface  of  the  road  or  river  running 
under  it,  by  which  means  the  thrust,  or  strain,  is  always  at  right 
angles  to  the  joints,  or  beds,  of  the  individual  stones  composing 
the  arch ;  hence  the  whole  thrust  of  ordinary  arches,  which  is 
brought  in  upon  the  abutments,  is  exerted  in  the  direction  of 
the  bridge  itself,  that  is,  of  the  road  passing  over  it. 

To  devise  some  simple  mode  of  setting  out  and  working  the 
courses  of  stone  in  a  skew  arch,  so  as  to  bring  in  the  thrust  in 
the  proper  direction,  was  the  great  object  to  be  obtained.  All 
practical  men  are  aware  of  the  vast  difference  between  having 
to  deal  with  straight  and  with  twisted  lines ;  and  the  necessity 
of  introducing  twisted  lines  in  the  construction  of  skew  bridges 
will  soon  be  seen. 

In  skew  bridges,  in  order  to  keep  the  thrust  in  the  proper 
direction,  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  courses  of  stones  at  an 
angle  with  the  abutment,  whereby  each  stone  loses  its  paral- 
lelism with  the  surface  of  the  road,  and  is,  therefore,  laid  on  an 
inclining  bed. 

In  a  common  semicircular  arch,  each  course  oFstones  is  parallel 
with  the  axis  of  the  bridge,  and  all  the  beds  are  wrought  so  as 
to  point  to  the  axis  :  the  inclination  of  the  stones  varies  in  every 
course;  but,  although  the  inclination  of  the  stones  varies  in 
every  course,  both  ends  of  the  course  have  the  same  inclination, 
both  ends  are  equally  high  in  the  arch,  and  both  ends  point  to 
the  centre.  This  is  the  case  in  the  ordinary  bridge ;  bift  in  a 
skew  bridge,  as  the  courses  run  obliquely  across  the  arch,  one 
end  of  the  course  is  necessarily  higher  up  the  arch  than  the 
other,  and,  therefore,  would  no  longer  point  to  the  centre ;  but 
only  make  this  point  to  the  centre^  and  we  immediately  get  the 
twisted  form ;  that  is,  we  make  each  bed  of  the  courses  of  stones 
a  true  spiral  plane. 

The  principle  which  I  have  adopted  is,  to  work  the  stones 
in  the  form  of  a  spiral  quadrilateral  solid,  wrapped  round  a 
cylinder,  or,  in  plainer  language,  the  principle  of  a  square- 
threaded  Screw :  hence  it  becomes  quite  evident,  that  the  trans- 
verse sections  of  all  these  spiral  stones  are  the  same  throughout 
the  whole  arch.     It  will  be  obvious,  that  the  beds  of  the  stones 
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should  be  worked  into  true  spiral  planes ;  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  rule  has  yet  been  published  that  would  enable  the 
stones  to  be  wrought  at  the  quarry  into  the  desired  form,  or  of 
any  rule  by  which  the  true  angle  at  which  the  courses  cross  the 
axis  of  the  bridge  is  determined.  Fig.  lOS.  is  a  representation 
of  the  courses  of  the  stones,  each  alternate  course  being  omitted 
in  order  to  show  their  form  more  distinctly;  and  the  course 
forming  the  key-stone  is  carried  out  so  as  to  show  that  it  really 
is  the  thread  of  a  square-threaded  screw  wound  round  a  cylin- 
der, the  cylinder  being  indicated  by  the  two  dotted  lines.  If 
the  threads  are  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  cylinder,  the  section 
would  appear  as  in^«  lO^;  if  cut  at  right  angles  to  the 
courses,  or  as  nearly  so  as  the  case  will  admit  of,  as  they  are 
really  cut  to  form  the  face  of  the  bridge,  the  section  would 
appear  as  in  Jig.  102. 
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In  order  that  these  principles  may  be  understood,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  a  spiral  plane ;  and, 
perhaps,  the  best  definition  of  it  is,  to  consider  it  as  bein^  pro- 
duced by  the  twofold  motion  of  the  radius  of  a  cylinder ;  that  is, 
let  a  radius  revolve  upon«its  axis  at  a  uniform  velocity,  and  at 
the  same  time  impart  to  it  a  progressive  motion  along  the  axis 
itself;  and  then,  by  apportioning  these  two  motions  to  the  parti- 
cular case,  you  will  obtain  any  spiral  you  may  desire :  hence  it 
is  apparent,  that  the  outer  edge  of  a  spiral  plane  is  produced  by 
a  straight  line  wound  round  a  cylinder,  every  where  forming 
the  same  angle  with  the  axis;  while  the  inner  edge  actually 
merges  into  the  axis  itself,  which,  of  course,  is  a  straight  line. 
The  question  which  now  naturally  suggests  itself  is,  how  to 
decide  at  what  angle  to  place  these  spiral  stones  with  respect  to 
the  axis  of  the  bridge,  or,  in  mechanical  language,  what  traverse 
must  we  give  the  screw  ? 
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In  entering  upon  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  my  first 
idea  was  to  develope  upon  a  plane  surface  all  the  superficies 
connected  with  a  skew  arch. 

If  a  semi-cylinder  be  cut  obliquely,  the  section  is  a  semi- 
ellipsis;  and  if  the  semi-cvlinder  be  then  unfolded,  the  edge  of 
the  developed  ellipsis  will  not  be  a  straight  line,  but  a  spiral 
one;  and  some  builders,  not  behig  aware  of  this  fact,  have 
squared  a  course  from  the  face  of  the  centring;  and,  having 
drawn  in  the  remaining  courses  parallel  with  this,  have  taken  it 
for  granted  that  all  the  courses  would  be  square  with  the  face, 
which,  it  will  be  seen,  is  impossible  by  referring  to  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  intrados,  or  under  surface  of  the  arch,  which  is  the 
developement  of  the  centring  itself:  they  have  hereby  been  led 
into  very  serious  and  perplexing  difficulties. 

Having  shown  the  impossibility  of  making  all  the  stones 
square  to  the  face,  I  will  now  ffive  the  mode  of  deciding  in  what 
direction  they  should  be  placed.  When  the  soffit  is  developed, 
the  edge  which  formed  the  face  of  the  arch  gives  a  true  spiral 
line:  my  first  plan  was  to  lay  the  courses  of  stone  at  right 
angles  to  a  line  extending  between  the  two  extreme  points  of 
the  spiral  line  of  the  developed  soffit  (see^.  105.).  This  line  I 
shall  afterwards  speak  of  as  the  approximate  line,  as  it  is  the 
nearest  approximation  to  the  line  of  the  face  that  can  be  ob- 
tained by  a  straight  line. 

On  further  consideration,  I  discovered  a  far  more  eligible 
mode  of  laying  out  the  lines. 

It  is  evident,  from^.  106.,  that,  if  spiral  planes  are  considered 
as  composed  of  spiral  lines  placed  at  various  distances  from  the 
centre  of  the  cylinder,  each  of  these  lines  will  form  a  different 
angle  with  the  axis ;  and,  therefore,  as  an  arch  has  always  some 
thickness,  that,  although  we  have  the  inner  edge  of  the  spiral 
106  plane  placed  at  right  angles  to 

the  thrust,  yet  every  other  por- 
tion is  gradually  departing  from 
a  right  angle,  and  is,  therefore, 
exerting  its  force  in  an  improper 
direction :  thus  an  arch  of  this 
description  can  never  exert  its 
thrust  in  the  direction  of  the 
bridge,  but  is  endeavouring  to 
push  the  abutments  obliquely. 

To  get  the  thrust  strictly  correct,  I  have  supposed  the  arch 
to  be  cut  into  two  rings  of  equal  thickness  (see  j%.  107.) ;  and, 
having  considered  the  external  ring  as  removed,  have  proceeded 
to  develope  the  outside  surface  of  the  remaining  one  :  this  I  shall 
hereafter  speak  of  as  the  intermediate  developement,  as  it  is  the 
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developement  of  a  surface  midway  between  the  extrados  and 
soffit  or  intrados. 

Upon  this  intermediate  developement  I  place  the  approximate 
line,  and  then  draw  all  the  courses  square  to  it;  by  which  means 
we  obtain  a  line  in  the  centre  of  each  stone  exerting  its  force  in 
the  true  direction,  and  thus  get  rid  of  the  disadvantage  of  twisted 
beds  to  the  stones;  as  in  proportion  as  the  one  half  of  this  bed 
exerts  its  force  in  an  oblique  direction  on  the  one  hand,  the 
other  half  acts  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  is,  therefore,  always 
producing  a  balance  of  effect,  which  resolves  the  various  forces 
into  one  exerting  all  its  power  in  the  true  direction,  which  is  the 
object  to  be  obtained. 

Having  explained  the  mode  of  setting  out  the  beds  of  the 
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stones,  a  little  may  now  be  said  on  the  situation  of  the  cross 
joints :  by  these  will  be  understood  the  joints  between  the  va- 
rious stones  constituting  a  complete  course. 

Where  an  arch  is  built  of  stone  throughout,  the  situation  of 
these  joints  is  of  minor  importance ;  but,  where  stone  is  expen« 
sive,  it  is  common  to  make  the  faces  of  the  arch  only  of  stone, 
filling  in  the  intermediate  space  with  brickwork;  as  in  these 
instances  the  cross  joints  form  the  boundary  between  stone  and 
brickwork,  it  becomes  a  point  of  considerable  importance. 
This  is  the  case  in  the  Watford  viaduct :  each  stone,  here,  is 
equal  in  thickness  to  five  courses  of  bricks,  so  that  there  are 
five  thicknesses  of  mortar  in  the  brickwork  to  one  in  the  stone. 
Mortar  always  is  compressed  into  a  smaller  compass  when  the 
centring  is  struck,  and  the  full  weight  of  the  arch  comes  upon  it. 
In  consequence  of  this  tendency,  that  portion  of  arches  con- 
structed of  brickwork  always  subsides  much  more  than  the 
stone.  In  an  arch  where  stone  and  brickwork  are  combined, 
little  reliance  should  be  placed  on  their  connexion,  as  this  is 
always  more  or  less  disturbed  after  the  centring  is  removed ;  so 
that  we  should  endeavour  to  construct  each  portion  of  the  arch 
with  its  bearing  surfaces,  or  beds,  as  nearly  equal  as  possible* 

In  the  first  models,  the  sofiits  of  all  the  stones  were  made  of 
an  equal  length,  considering  that  this  would  present  the  best 
appearance;  but  this  method  rendered  the  bearing  surfaces 
108  very  unequal,  as  will  be  seen  by 

^.  108 ;  the  equal  lengths  being 
indicated  by  the  dotted  Tines. 
__^___^,,__._  This  difficulty  is  overcome  by 
this  simple  means  :  insieud  o^  having  the  stones  of  equal  length 
on  the  soffit,  they  are  made  so  on  the  intermediate  developement ; 
and  then  the  areas  of  the  bearing   ^V  ^^^  /^\^ 

surfaces,  or  beds,  of  the  stones  are  \^^\  x'vV 

all  equal  (see^.  109.).  ^^^-^^^-^^^^ ^  ^  ^ 

Having  given  the  mode  of  laying  out  the  lines,  I  will  now 
proceed  to  the  practical  part,  viz.  the  working  of  the  individual 
stones. 

My  first  idea  was  to  commence  by  working  the  soffit ;  and 
this  was  the  mode  employed :  — 

Having  obtained  an  elastic  mould  cut  to  the  angle  at  which 
the  joints  of  the  soffit  cross  the  axis  of  the  bridge,  the  workman, 
by  means  of  this,  gets  an  oblique  line  on  that  surface  of  the 
stone  which  he  intends  for  the  soffit.  It  will  be  understood 
from^.  110.,  that  this  oblique  line  thus  obtained  will  be  parallel 
with  the  axis  of  the  bridge.  The  workman  then  proceeds  to 
chisel  out  a  groove  (or  what  is  by  masons  called  a  chisel- 
draught)  along  this  line,  of  sufficient  depth  for  what  he  knows 
will  be  required  for  the  hollowing  of  the  stone. 
Vol.  III.— No.  28.  s 
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He  then  takes  two  wooden  moulds  (one  of 
which  is  shown  in^.  lll.)^  which  are  por- 
tions of  the  same  circle  as  the  soffit  itself. 
A  mark  being  placed  upon  the  m 
centr.e  of  each  of  these  moulds,  ^  i  i 
the  workman  then  proceeds  to  ^**--^ 
sink  them  into  the  stones  at  right  angles  to 
this  chisel-drauffht  (see^.  1  lO.))  and  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  centre  marks  shall  be  in 
the  chisel-draught,  and  the  upper  edges  of 
the  moulds,  which  are  straight,  shall  be  in  the  same  plane,  or 
what  is  commonly  called  out  of  winding.  It  will  now  be  ob- 
vious, that  these  two  last  grooves  will  form  true  portions  of  the 
soffit  itself,  and,  therefore,  that  the  workman  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  work  out  the  remainder  of  the  stone  with  a  straight- 
edge, always  kept  parallel  with  the  first  draught,  and  sunk  to 
the  bottom  of  the  two  draughts  which  were  worked  by  the 
curved  moulds.  Having  obtained  this  hollowed  surface,  an 
elastic  mould,  of  the  exact  size  of  the  soffit  of  each  stone,  is 
pressed  into  it,  by  which  the  stone  being  marked,  we  obtain  all 
the  lines  of  the  soffit  itself. 
Hj?  It  will  now  be  quite  evident,  that 

the  beds  may  be  obtained  by  making  113 

use  of  a  square,  one  limb  of  which 

shall  be  made  to  the  curvature  of  the 

soffit,  and  the  other  the  radius  of  this 

curve ;  always  taking  care  that  this  square  is 

kept  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  as  will  be 

seen  injlgs.  112,  113,  and  114. 

The  first  few  stones  were  wrought  in  this 

manner;  but,  finding  it  very  difficult  to  prevent  the 
workman  from  getting  his  soffit  a  little  on  one  side, 
by  which  means  lie  wasted  much'of  the  stone  on  one 
bed,  and  rendered  the  other  deficient,  I  had  re- 
course to  a  method  which  I  will  describe.  Having 
provided  two  straight  edges,  the  one  parallel,  and 
the  other  containing  the  angle  of  the  twist  (see^.  115.),  we  pro- 
ceeded to  work  one  of  the  beds  by  115 
chiseling  two  draughts  along  the 
stone;  so  that  these  straight  edges,  i 
being  kept  at  a  proper  distance  from  each  other,  were  let  into  the 
stone  until  they  were  out  of  winding  on  their  upper  edges. 

Having  finished  one  bed  by  straight  edges,  we  then  obtained 
the  soffits  and  other  beds  by  means  of  the  square  before  men- 
tioned. By  working  a  bed  first  instead  of  the  soffit,  the  best 
will  always  be  made  of  a  block  of  stone. 

As  we  have  before  seen  that  all  the  stones  constituting  a  skew 
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arch  are  portions  of  the  same  square-threaded  screw,  the  work- 
man, having  finished  one  stone,  has  only  to  repeat  the  same 
operations  with  every  other. 

Any  stone  in  the  face  of  the  arch,  taken  from  one  side,  and 
applied  to  the  corresponding  one  face  to  face,  will  continue  the 
true  spiral  plane :  this  fact  enabled  us  to  work  all  the  stones  for 
one  bridge  in  pairs;  that  is,  one  stone  having  been  wrought 
with  the  proper  twist,  and  of  sufficient  length  to  make  two 
stones,  was  accordingly  sawn  in  two  at  the  proper  angle  :  but,of 
course,  this  cannot  be  done  advantageously  when  the  stone  isof 
a  very  hard  nature. 

It  has  been  shown,  that,  by  developing  all  the  various  surfaces, 
instead  of  having  to  think  of  complicated  spiral  lines,  they  are 
at  once  reduced  to  straight  ones ;  and  I  will  now  very  briefly 
show  how  simply  the  data  necessary  for  the  construction  of  a 
skew  arch  may  be  obtained  (see^.  1 160* 

Let  a  represent  the  curvature  of  the  intrados,  and  c  the  ex- 
trados,  b  being  a  line  midway  between  a  and  c.  Let  ddy  e  e^ 
ffy  represent  the  boundaries  of  three  cylinders,  of  which  a,  A,  c 


v^il 


are  the  transverse  sections ;  let  these  cylinders  be  cut  by  the 
straight  line  g  A,  at  the  angle  of  askew,  that  is,  the  angle 
formed  by  the  two  roads  crossing  each  other;  and  from  the 
points  f,  J,  k  draw  three  straight  lines  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis,  and  of  such  lengths  that  i  I  shall  be  of  equal  length  to  the 
semicircle  ^,  and  j  m  equal  to  6,  and  k  n  equal  to  c ;  from  the 
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Gint  o  draw  the  straight  line  o  /,  and  also  from  ptom:  it  will 
seen  that  oils  the  approximate  line  of  the  developed  soffit, 
and  p  m  that  of  the  immediate  developement.  Add  q^  r,  and  s^ 
which  are  the  centre  lines  of  the  three  developements. 

It  will  be  seen,  that,  when  these  developements  are  placed  as 
in  an  arch,  these  three  lines,  ;,  r,  5,  being  parallel  with  the  axis, 
will  be  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  and,  therefore,  that 
all  the  points  in  each  spiral  will  be  vertical  with  the  axis,  and 
also  with  one  another. 

Through  any  point  in  p  m  draw  a  straight  line  {v)  at  right 
angles  with  p  m,  which  straight  line  shall  extend  to  the  axis  of 
the  cylinder. 

At  the  point  where  it  intersects  r,  a  line  (/)  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  intersects  r  also :  this  last  perpendicular  line  cuts  the 
three  lines  q,  r^  s  at  the  points  where  the  lines  u,  v^  u?,  which 
meet  in  Xy  intersect  q^  r,  s. 

The  joints  are  then  drawn  upon  the  three  developements 
parallel  with  the  lines  t/,  v,  w,  and  at  such  distances,  that  the 
lines  7,  r,  s  shall  be  cut  into  equal  parts.  Of  course,  care  must 
be  taken  to  divide  the  approximate  line  of  the  soffit  into  a  given 
number  of  stones.  The  angle  x  will  be  that  which  the  intrados 
form  with  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  angle  u  to  will  give 
the  wind  of  the  bed.  On  this  principle,  and  by  the  rules  here 
given,  it  is  nearly  as  easy  to  work  the  stones  of  a  skew  bridge 
as  those  of  any  other. 


Art.  V.  A  Series  of  official  Documents  relating  to  the  Competition 
Designs  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament ;  includingthe  "  Report 
of  the  Commissioners^*'  and  the  **  First  and  Second  Reports  of  the 
'Select  Committee.'' 

[The  great  interest  which  continues  to  be  taken  in  the  designs  for  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  wishes  of  several  of  our  readers,  have  induced 
us  to  determine  on  reprinting  in  this  Masazine  the  principal  public  docu- 
ments respecting  these  designs ;  but,  in  order  that  our  doing  so  may  intrude 
as  little  as  possible  on  the  miscdlaneous  contents  of  the  Magazine,  we  have 
employed  a  smaller  type.] 

1.  Report  from  the  Comrmsnonert  appwUed  by  Ms  Majesty  to  examine  arid 
report  upon  the  Plans  which  mighi  be  offered  by  i/te  Competitor$  fir  rebuilding 
the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

To  the  King's  most  excellent-  Mtyesty.  Your  M^jestv  having  been 
{praciously  pleased,  upon  an  address  from  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal 
m  Parliament  assembled,  to  issue  a  commission  under  the  great  seal,  bearing 
date  at  Westminster,  the  17th  of  July,  in  the  sixth  year  of  Your  Majesty's 
reign,  authorising  and  directing  any  three  or  more  of  the  commissioners 
tjiereln  named  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  plans  which  might  be  ofier^ 
by  the  competitors  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  to 
select  and  classify  such  of  the  plans,  being  not  less  tlian  three,  or  more  than 
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fife,  in  number,  as  shall  seem  to  them  most  worthy  of  attention ;  and  to  state^ 
if  reauired,  the  grounds  upon  which  such  selection  and  classification  are 
(bunded ;  and  to  maJie  their  report  on  or  before  the  20th  day  of  January,  1836  ; 

We,  Your  Majesty's  commissioners,  who  have  hereto  set  our  hands  and 
seals,  humbly  submit  to  Your  Miyesty,  that,  from  the  hour  we  entered  upon 
our  duties,  we  used  every  possible  exertion  to  complete  our  examination 
within  the  period  limited  by  the  commission ;  the  conviction,  however,  of  our 
inability  to  effect  this  object,  and  do  justice  to  the  competitors  by  giving  as 
full  a  consideration  to  the  designs  submitted  to  us  as  their  number  and  im- 
portance required,  induced  us  to  pray  Your  Majesty  to  extend  the  time  for 
making  our  report. 

Your  Majesty  havmg  been  graciously  pleased  to  accede  to  our  reouest,  we 
are  now  enabled,  with  more  confidence,  numbly  to  lay  before  you  the  result 
of  our  deKberations  on  the  merits  of  thd  97  designs,  containing  from  1000 
to  1200  drawings,  which  have  been  submitted  to  us  from  the  Office  of  Woods 
and  Forests.  In  performing  this  duty,  we  trust  we  may  be  allowed  to  express 
the  satisfiiction  we  feel  in  being  able  to  report  to  Your  Majesty  the  good 
effects  which,  in  our  opinion,  have  resulted  from  the  competition ;  since,  not- 
withstanding the  limited  period  to  which  the  architects  were  confined  to  send 
in  their  designs  for  a  structure  so  unusually  complicated,  extensive,  and  im- 
portant, they  have,  in  the  execution  of  their  undertaking,  evinced  zeal  and 
ability  sufficient  to  justify  the  expectation  that  the  art  will  be  substantially 
benefited. 

Restricted  as  the  competitors  were  with  respect  to  time,  it  would  have  been 
unreasonable  to  have  expected  drawings  altogether  more  elaborate  and  cor- 
rect ;  nevertheless,  we  are  bound  in  justice  to  them  to  state,  that,  in  their 
memoranda  accompanying  their  designs,  several  have  expressed  their  r^ret 
that  they  were  prevented  by  that  circumstance  fix>m  making  such  alterations 
as  from  time  to  time  suggested  themselves  in  the  progress  of  their  work. 
Although  we  consider  it  unnecessary  to  trouble  Your  Maiesty  with  a  detail  of 
tlie  rules  we  laid  down  to  guide  us  in  our  selection,  still  it  may  be  proper  to 
observe,  with  respect  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  themselves,  that,  with 
the  imperfect  knowledge  we  profess  on  the  theories  of  sound  and  artificial 
ventilation,  we  deemea  ourselves  scarcely  authorised  to  allow  those  subjects 
to  have  weight  in  determining  our  preference;  we  therefore  confined  ourselves. 
to  the  consideration  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  general  design,  to  its 
practicability,  to  the  skill  shown  in  the  various  arrangements  of  the  building, 
and  the  accommodation  afforded,  to  the  attention  paid  to  the  instructions 
delivered,  as  well  as  to  the*  equal  distribution  of  light  and  air  through  every 
part  of  the  structure. 

We  now  proceed  to  certify  to  Your  M^esty,  that,  afler  long,  minute,  and 
repeated  examinations  and  comparisons  of'^the  several  designs  submitted  to 
us  by  the  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests,  although  a  difference  of  opinion  may 
exist  between  us  respecting  the  ground  plans,  separately  considered,  we  are 
all  unanimous  in  our  opinion,  that  the  one  delivered  to  us  marked  64.  [Mr.. 
Beut/s  design],  with  the  emblem  of  a  portcullis,  bears  throughout  such, 
evident  marks  of  genius  and  superiority  of  talent  as  fully  to  entitle  it  to  the 
preference  we  have  given  it  in  our  classification ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  giving  it  as  ouil  opinion,  that  the  elevations  are  of  an  order  so  superior,, 
and  display  so  much  taste  and  knowledge  of  Gothic  architecture,  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  whatever  in  our  minds  of  the  author's  ability  to  carry  into  effect 
Tour  Majesty's  commands,  should  you  be  pleased  to  honour  him  with  your 
confidence. 

The  next  design  we  beg  to  offer  for  Your  Majesty's  consideration  is  that 
marked  No.  14.  [Mr.  Buckler's  design] i  and  distinguished  by  the  artist  with 
the  letter  R.,  the  elevations  of  which  are  deserving  of  much  commendation, 
although,  from  the  number  of  projections  and  recesses,  which  give  a  broken 
character  to  all  the  river  front,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  judge  what  its 
eiifect  will  be  when  finished,  than  of  any  of  the  drawings  in  Plan  64.,  on  which 
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we  have  just  given  our  opinion:  these  oljecdons,  joined  to  others  more 
important,  which  relate  to  the  ground  plan,  have  induced  us  to  hesitate  in  the 
preference  we  should  give  to  this  or  the  design  immediately  following  it  in 
our  classification. 

In  thus  passing  our  judgment  on  the  merits  of  No.  14.,  we  have  in  dome 
measure  anticipated  our  opinion  of  those  of  its  rival.  No.  13.  [Mr.  Hamilton's 
design],  bearing  the  motto  of  "  Kins,  Lords,  and  Commons ;"  but  we  must 
not  omit  to  observe,  in  justification  of  the  order  in  which  we  have  placed  them, 
that  the  architect  of  No.  13.  had  not  to  contend  with  the  difficulty  that,  to  a 
certain  extent,  presents  itself  in  the  preservation  of  the  cloisters  and  crypt, 
and  the  restoration  of  St.  Stephen's  chapel. 

We  think  it  right,  also,  to  remark  to  your  Majesty,  as  it  may  be  an  objection 
to  the  plan,  that,  being  aware  of  the  difference  of  opinion  that  exists  as  to  the 
date  which  affixes  the  limits  to  th6  style  termed  Elizabethan,  even  amongst 
the  profession,  we  determined  to  give  it  the  greatest  latitude  of  which  it  can 
possibly  admit;  and,  considering  No.  13.  as  possessing  sufficient  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  style,  we  have  not  hesitated,  on  account  of  this  difference  of 
opinion,  to  select  it  for  a  premium. 

The  last  design  to  which  we  would  pray  Your  Majesty's  attention  is  No.  42. 
[Mr.  Railton's  design],  bearing  the  device  of  the  wineed  orb,  which,  if,  as  a 
composition,  it  ranks  not  in  our  opinion  equally  hi^  with  those  we  have 
already  classified,  is  inferior  to  none  in  attention  to  the  instructions  and 
specifications  delivered  to  the  competitors,  and  to  the  general  arrangement 
and  accommodation  required.  Although  Your  Majesty  has  empowered  us  to 
select  and  classify  plans  to  the  number  of  five,  we  have  found  the  merits  of 
several  so  nearly  balanced,  that,  unable  to  give  a  preference,  we  feel  ourselves 
called  upon,  in  justice  to  the  parties,  to  abstain  from  any  further  recommenda^ 
tions.  We  cannot  close  our  report  without  observing  to  Your  Majesty,  that 
we  have  not  suffered  our  feelings  to  be  biassed  in  the  selection  we  have  made 
by  giving  preference  to  a  plan  on  account  of  its  preserving  those  venerable 
and  beautiful  remains  of  antiquity,  the  cloisters  and  the  crypt  of  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel ;  we  feel,  nevertheless,  assured  that  their  existence  need  not  interfere 
with  the  various  arrangements  requisite  for  such  a  building ;  and,  if  we  had 
ever  entertained  a  doubt  on  the  subject,  the  plans  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted would  have  completely  removed  it. 

We  have  now,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  performed  the  duty  imposed  upon 
us  by  Your  Majesty ;  we  have  pointed  out  tne  plan  which,  in  our  judgment,  is 
most  entitled  to  Your  Majesty's  gracious  approbation :  it  is  obvious  that, 
previous  to  its  being  executed,  it  requires  to  be  revised  and  corrected ;  but 
we  feel  confident  that,  had  we  thought  it  expedient  to  have  communicated 
with  the  architect,  as  we  were  empowered  to  do  by  the  commission,  and 
pointed  out  such  parts  of  the  arrangement  as  appeared  to  us  objectionable, 
ne  would  have  felt  no  difficulty  whatever  in  removing  them,  and  in  rendering 
the  plan  not  only  fi*ee  from  any  solid  objection,  but  one  the  execution  of 
which  will  throw  lustre  on  the  era  in  which  it  is  built.  We  beg  leave  respect- 
fully to  add,  that  it  is  impossible  to  examine  the  minute  drawings  for  this 
design,  and  not  feel  conficlence  in  the  author's  skill  in  Gothic  architecture : 
still,  as  the  beauty  of  this  style  depends  upon  the  attention  to  detail,  for  which 
the  architect  has  no  rule  to  guide  him,  but  must  trust  to  his  practical  know- 
ledge and  good  taste,  we  humbly,  yet  strongly,  recommend  to  Your  Majesty 
that  his  drawings  shall  be  submitted,  from  time  to  time,  to  competent  judges 
of  their  effect,  lest,  from  over  confidence,  n^ligence,  or  inattention  m  ttie 
execution  of  the  work,  we  fail  to  obtain  that  result  to  which  our  just  expect- 
ations have  been  raised. 

We  are,  however,  far  from  thinking  it  advisable,  should  the  plan,  when 
revised  and  perfected,  be  finally  approved  of  by  Your  Majesty,  that  it  shall  be 
subject  to  any  alteration  that  may  have  the  effect  of  changing  its  character,  or 
of  impairing  its  unity  of  design. 

Wc  are  aware  that  we  are  not  called  upon,  in  selecting  and  classifying  the 
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pkuu  for  Your  Mmesty's  approbatioo,  to  make  the  cost  of  any  design  an 
object  of  our  consideration ;  and  we  fully  agree  in  the  prudence  of  fiavinff 
abstained  from  requiring  the  competitors  to  furnish  estimates,  which  would 
have  been  productive  of  no  public  advantage,  whilst  the  trouble  and  expense 
attending  them  would  have  been  a  considerable  bar  to  competition. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  but  that  this  subject  would  occasionally 
intrude  itself  on  our  thoughts  in  the  course  of  our  exaniination ;  and  we 
humbly  submit  our  opinion,  that,  in  the  event  of  any  design  meeting  Your 
Majest/s  approbation,  a  specification  should  be  demanded  of  the  architect 
of  the  style  in  which  he  intends  to  finish  the  interior,  and  the  particular  parts 
requiring,  in  his  opinion,  extra  decoration,  previous  to  hu  bemg  called  upon 
for  any  estimate:  this  remark  suggests  itself  to  us  from  the  profuse  and 
unnecessary  ornament  introduced  by  many  of  the  competitors,  merely,  per- 
haps, to  beautify  their  designs,  but  which  would,  if  executed,  be  a  wasteful 
expenditure  of  public  money.  We  are  conscious  that,  in  the  plan  we  have 
selected  for  Your  Majesty's  approbation,  the'enriched  appearance  of  the  several 
elevations  will  naturally  excite  suspicion  that  it  cannot  be  carried  into  effect 
but  at  an  enormous  expense.  In  the  absence  of  the  detail  of  any  portion  of 
the  work,  we  can  form  no  perfect  idea  of  the  architect's  intentions ;  but,  even 
with  the  minute  drawings  before  us,  we  have  sufficient  evidence  to  lead  us  to 
the  belief  that,  from  the  unbroken  character  and  general  uniformity  of  the 
different  fronts,  and  external  decoration  being  wholly  unnecessary  in  any  of 
the  courts,  no  design  worthy  of  the  country,  of  eqiud  magnitude,  can  offer 
greater  facilities  for  economy  in  the  execution. 

In  the  humble  hope  that  Your  Majesty  will  deign  to  approve  our  earnest 
endeavours  to  fulfil  your  commands  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  we  submit 
this  our  report  to  Your  Majesty's  gracious  consideration. 

Chas.  Hanburt  Tracy. 

Edwd.  Cust. 

Thos.  Liddbll. 

George  Vivian. 

Approved  of  by  His  Majesty,  and  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
by  His  Msjesty's  command. 
February  29.  1836.  Duncannon. 

2.     Report  from  the  Select  Comnuttee  on  ii^e  Rebuilding  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, 

By  the  Lords  Committees  [who  were]  appointed  a  select  committee  to  con- 
sider of  the  report  from  the  commissioners  q>pointed  by  His  Mijesty  to 
examine  and  report  upon  the  plans  which  might  oe  offered  by  the  competi- 
tors for  rebuilding  the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  to  report  thereupon  to 
the  House. 
Ordered  to  report.  That  the  committee  have  met,  and  considered  the  report 

so  referred  to  them ;  and  have  inspected  the  four  plans  mentioned  in  the  said 

report,  and  marked  respectively  No.  64.  14.  13.  and  42.;  and  have  come  to 

the  following  resolutions ;  viz. :  — - 

Resolved, —  1.  That  the  committee,  while  they  acknowledge  great  merit  in 
all  the  plans  laid  before  them,  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners, 
as  expressed.by  them  in  their  report  to  His  Miyesty,  in  giving  a  preference 
to  the  plan  marked  No.  64. 

Resolved,  —  2.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the  plan  No.  64. 
ought  to  be  so  far  adopted  as  to  be  made  the  basis  of  immediate  further 
enquiries  in  respect  to  the  cost  of  the  plan,  and  to  the  best  mode  of  carrying 
it  into  execution,  and  to  any  variations  consistent  with  its  general  character 
and  object,  which  may  be  found  expedient. 

Resolved,  —  3.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  an  humble 
address  should  be  presented  to  His  Majesty,  to  request  that  His  Majesty 
will  be  graciously  pleased  to  order  that  the  further  enquiries  mentioned 
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in  the  preceding  resolutbn  be  made  forthwith,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests^  assisted  by 
such  authorities  as  they  shall  think  fit  to  consult  for  the  occasion. 
That  the  committee  having  examined  Mr.  Barry,  the  architect  who  pre- 
pared the  plan  No.  64.,  have  annexed  that  gentleman's  examination,  as  it 
contains  a  statement  of  the  principles  on  which  that  plan  has  been  founded. 

APPENDIX.    Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Rebuilding  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Die  Martit,  8^  MartH  1836.  The  Lord  President  in  the  chau*.  Charles 
£arr^,Esq.,is  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows  :-*The  committee  understand 
that  you  have  prepared  a  statement  of  the  principles  by  which  you  have  been 
governed  in  preparing  the  plans  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee ?  I  have. — Have  you  that  statement  with  you  ?  I  have. — Will  you 
deliver  it  in  ?  The  witness  delivers  in  the  statement,  which  b  read,  and  is  as 
follows :  — 

Principlei  by  which  Mr.  Barry  has  been  governed  in  making  his  Design  fir  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament, 

Style.  That  of  the  styles  proposed,  Gothic  or  Elizabethan,  the  former  of 
the  Tudor  period  is  preferable,  as  being  homogeneous,  well  defined,  and  in 
harmony  with  the  existing  ancient  buildings  proposed  to  be  preserved ;  whereas 
the  latter  is  only  an  incongruous  mixture  of  two  styles  in  their  decline,  thus 
being  utterly  unworthy  of  the  character  of  a  great  national  edifice  as  a  work 
of  art,  besides  being  at  variance  with  the  character  of  the  existing  buildings. 

Ancient  Buildings,  That  the  hall,  the  crypt  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  and 
the  cloister  and  chapels  attached  to  the  late  Speaker's  residence  be  preserved, 
and  converted  to  useful  purposes,  and  that  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  be  rebuilt. 

Position  of  proposed  jBidlding,  That  the  building  be  set.  forward  to  the 
east  into  the  river,  in  order  to  obtain  an  enlargement  of  the  two  Palace  Yards, 
and  thereby  make  them  spacious  quadrangles ;  and  that  the  line  of  iron 
frontage  be  made,  as  nearly  as  possible,  at  right  angles  with  Westminster 
Bridge ;  which,  it  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  ofiicial  plan  of  the  site, 
is  but  dfected  by  a  line  drawn  directly  fi'om  the  extremities  of  the  frontage. 

Entrances,  That  the  entrance  to  the  Commons,  and  the  principal  public 
entrance  to  both  Houses,  be  in  New  Palace  Yard ;  and  that  the  Kin^s  and 
Peers'  entrances  to  the  House  of  Lords  be  in  Old  Palace  Yard,  in  order  that 
a  material  portion  of  the  great  influx  of  people  attending  the  Houses  may  be 
arrested  at  the  nearest  point,  namely.  New  Palace  Yard,  and  that  the  entrance 
into  Old  Palace  Yard  mav  be  freed  from  unnecessary  obstruction. 

Public  Access,  That,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  approach  for  the  pub- 
lic generally,  entrances  be  made  at  the  south  end  of  Westrainter  Hall,  from 
Old  Palace  Yard,  and  at  the  old  entrance  of  the  House  of  Commons,  oppo- 
site Henry  VlL's  chapel. 

River  Entrances  and  Terrace,  That  private  entrances  to  the  Houses  be 
made  from  the  river ;  and  a  private  terrace  provided  for  the  recreation  of 
members  of  both  Houses. 

External  Approach,  That,  in  order  to  widen  as  much  as  possible  the  en- 
trance into  Old  Palace  Yard,  the  footpath,  which  is  at  present  in  front  of  the 
Italian  building  containing  the  Law  Courts,  be  placed  in  a  cloister  within 
such  building ;  which  will  not  only  allow  the  whole  width  between  its  south- 
western angle  and  the  Abbev  to  be  given  up  to  a  carriage  road,  but  also  pro- 
vide a  covered  walk  from  Old  Palace  Yard  to  New  Palace  Yard,  which,  it  is 
presumed,  will  be  found  of  great  convenience  for  alighting  from,  and  entering 
into,  carriages,  and  advantageous  as  a  sheltered  wau  for  persons  having  to 
wait  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Houses. 

Enclosing  East  End  of  New  Palace  Yard,  That  the  east  end  of  New 
Palace  Yard  be  closed  by  the  river  front,  in  order  to  shut  out  from  West- 
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mmBter  Bridge  an  unfavourable  view  of  Westminster  Hall,  the  Abbey,  Arc, 
produced  by  viewing  them  so  much  above  their  ground  level;  also,  for 
preventing  cold  drai^ts  of  air  from  the  river,  which  would  render  the 
quadrangle  an  unfit  place  for  horses  to  be  kept  in  waitine ;  al^  for  shutting 
out  an  unsightl]^  view  of  the  brid^,  as  seen  from  Paruament  Square,  and 
the  quadrangle  itself;  and,  lastly,  m  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  occu- 
pying the  property  on  the  east  side  of  Abingdon  Street,  the  fee  simple  of 
which,  alone,  would  not  be  of  less  cost  than  from  70,000/.  to  80,000/. 

Elevation  and  Character  of  River  Front.  That  the  river  firont  be  lofly,  and 
as  little  broken  as  may  be  desirable,  to  avoid  monotony ;  that  the  lower,  or 
ground,  story  and  terrace  be  as  simple  and  solid  as  possible,  in  order  to  ac- 
cord with  the  plainness  of  the  bridge,  and  form  a  bold  base  to  the  building; 
and  that  the  superstructure  only  be  of  a  decorative  character,  so  that  the 
building  may  present  a  lofty,  imposing,  and  ornate  appearance  when  viewed 
from  Westminster  Bridge. 

Archilectural  Componiion,  That  all  the  entire  mass  of  building  forming  the 
Houses  and  adjuncts  be  treated,  in  its  architectural  composition,  as  a  single 
edifice,  for  the  sake  of  unity,  public  character,  and  efiect ;  and  that  towers 
be  placed  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  proposed  mass  of  building,  in  order 
that  it  may  group  with  the  Abbey,  &c.,  and  have  an  imposing  efiect  when 
viewed  with  that  building.  That  the  details  of  the  river  u-ont  be  large,  and 
those  of  the  other  fronts  small ;  as  the  former  can  only  be  viewed  from  a 
distance,  whereas  the  latter  will  be  subject  to  a  much  closer  inspection. 

Palace  Yard  Fronts.  That  the  fronts  towards  New  and  Old  Wlace  Yards, 
and  Parliament  Square,  be  kept  as  low  as  is  compatible  with  the  height  of 
the  river  fi>ont,  in  order  not  to  reduce  the  importance  of  Westminster  Hull, 
which  must  necessarily  be  a  very  essential  feature  of  the  proposed  mass  of 
building,  when  viewed  from  the  two  Palace  Yards. 

Approaches  generaify.  That  the  several  internal  approaches  for  the  king, 
the  lords,  the  commons,  and  the  public,  be  distinct  firom  each  other,  and  easy 
of  communication  when  desired. 

Xing'-s  Entrance.  That  the  state  entrance  for  the  king  be  firom  the  south- 
eastern angle  of  Old  Palace  Yard,  through  a  tower,  proposed  to  be  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  receive  the  state  carriage,  which  is  intendecl  to  set  down  at  the 
foot  of  a  flight  of  steps  of  considerable  width,  leading  to  a  landing  hall  and 
gallery,  communicating  with  the  king's  robing-room  at  the  back  of  the  throne 
end  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  upper  part  of  the  tower  to  be  appropriated 
to  records. 

Peers'  Entrance.  That  the  private  entrance  for  peers  be  direct  from  Old 
Palace  Yard,  by  means  of  a  flight  of  steps  commumcating  with  a  large  private 
lobby,  afibrding  access  to  the  House,  either  at  the  throne  or  bar  ends ;  and 
that  a  distinct  approach  be  provided  for  the  bishops,  firom  a  quadrangle  east 
of  the  House,  to  their  dressinp-rooms,  and  thence  into  the  House,  at  the 
throne  end,  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  entrance  for  the  lav  peers.  That  a 
water  entrance  be  also  provided,  to  communicate  directly  with  the  lobbies  and 
corridors  adjoining  the  House. 

Commons'  Entrance.  That  the  private  entrance  for  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  be  direct  from  New  Palace  Yard,  by  a  flight  of  steps 
conmaunicating  with  a  private  lobby  at  the  bar  end  of  the  House ;  and  that  a 
water  entrance  be  also  provided  for  their  accommodation,  communicating 
with  the  private  lobby  alluded  to,  and  the  corridors  adjoining  the  House. 

PubHc  Entrance.  That  Westminster  Hall  be  the  lobby,  in  common,  be- 
tween the  Courts  of  Law  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  also  the  grand 
public  approach  to  the  latter ;  and  that  for  the  last-mentioned  purpose,  as 
well  as  to  carry  on  a  dignified  character  of  design  in  such  i^proacn,  on  a 
scale  suitable  to  the  character  of  the  Hall  itself,  a  handsome  (Mrch,  with  a 
flight  of  steps,  be  added  at  the  south  end  of  the  Hall,  with  an  opening  into 
it  of  the  rise  of  the  present  window  when  cut  down  to  the  level  of  the  porch 
floor.    That  from  such  porch  the  approach  be  continued  through  St.  Ste- 
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phen*8  Chapel  ^proposed  to  be  rebuilt,  and  called  St.  Stephen's  Hall),  into  a 
central  lobby  ot  great  size,  lighted  by  an  octagonal  lantern  midway  between 
the  two  Houses,  and  in  immoliate  connexion  with  the  public  lobbies  attached 
to  each;  that  from  such  central  lobby  the  public  approach  be  direct,  by 
means  of  a  flight  of  steps  of  considerable  widtn,  to  the  coramittee-rooms  in 
the  river  front ;  and  that  other  committee-rooms  be  provided  on  the  prin- 
cipal floor,  with  public  access  to  them  from  St.  Stephen's  Hall,  by  which  the 
private  accommodation  for  members  of  the  two  Houses  may  not  be  inter- 
fered with.  The  porch  proposed  at  the  south  end  of  Westmmster  Hall  will 
present  a  feature  oi  great  interest  in  the  view  of  the  interior,  and  cause 
that  splendid  room  to  appear  only  as  a  part  of  a  great  whole,  instead  of 
being,  as  hitherto,  an  apparently  isolated  room,  without  being  anv  other  than 
as  a  lobby  for  counsel  and  persons  in  attendance  on  the  Courts  ot  Law. 

Light  and  Ventilation  of  Houses  and  ComnuUee^Rooms,  and  Level  of  prim" 
dpal  Floor,  That,  in  conse<juence  of  the  great  height  of  the  Hall,  and  the 
level  of  high-water  mark,  neither  the  Houses,  nor  any  of  the  committee- 
rooms,  be  upon  the  level  of  the  ground  story ;  but  that,  for  the  sake  of  height, 
good  light,  freedom  from  damp,  and  ventilation,  they  be  placed  on  the  prin- 
cipal floor,  which  is  proposed  to  be  made  to  accord  with  the  level  of  the  old 
floor  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel. 

Appropriation  of  Ground  Story.  That  the  ground  story  be  wholly  appro- 
priated to  record-rooms,  public  and  private  approaches,  kitchen  offices  for 
the  several  residences  which  form  part  of  the  edifice,  kitchen  courts,  and 
quadrangles  of  approach,  cellarage  under  the  Houses  for  warming  and  venti- 
lating, £c. ;  and  tor  many  other  useful  purposes,  such  as  store-rooms,  clerk 
of  works  offices,  workshops,  &c.  Perhaps  it  might  be  desirable  to  have,  also, 
in  this  story,  a  public  coffee-house,  for  the  use  of  the  bar  and  persons  at- 
tending the  Courts  of  Law  and  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Position  of  Houses,  That  the  situation  of  the  Houses  be  in  the  centre  of 
the  mass  of  the  proposed  building,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  quietude, 
and  freedom  from  all  disturbances  from  the  exterior;  also  for  affordiiiu^  the 
means  of  making  them  of  the  forms  and  size  best  suited  to  the  wants  ofeach 
House,  without  interfering  with  the  unity  of  character  maintained  through- 
out the  exterior ;  that  all  the  lobbies  and  corridors  a^joinin^  them  be  only 
one  story  high,  to  admit  of  their  being  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 

Warming  and  Ventilating,  That  the  warming  of  the  Houses,  committee- 
rooms,  libraries,  public  and  private  lobbies,  and  corridors,  be  by  means  of 
warm  water  in  pipes ;  that  the  ventilation  of  them  be  effected  by  a  very  mi- 
nutely subdivided  admission  of  tempered  air  from  the  floor;  and  that  in  the 
Houses,  especially,  the  current  upwards  of  heated  and  vitiated  air  be  pro- 
moted by  means  of  rarefaction  created  in  a  chamber  above  the  ceiling,  the  air 
passing  into  such  chamber  through  the  perforated  sides  of  a  raised  panel  in 
the  centre  of  the  ceiling. 

Acoustic  Principle  of  the  Houses.  That,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the 
Houses  effective  rooms  for  hearing,  in  addition  to  the  forms  proposed,  a  con- 
tinued sounding-board  be  affixed,  so  as  to  surround  each  House  above  the 
seat  agunst  the  wall ;  that  the  walls  be  entirely  lined  with  oak  affixed  to  bat- 
tening;  and  that  the  ceiling  be,  also,  entirely  lined  with  oak. 

House  of  Lords. 

Form  and  Arrangement.  That  the  form  of  the  House  of  Lords  be  an  ob- 
long, placed  longitudinally  to  the  approach;  and  that  the  internal  arrange- 
ments be,  in  all  respects,  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  old  House :  that 
seats  for  distinguished  visitors  be  above  the  cove  forming  the  sounding-board 
over  the  seat  against  the  walls ;  that  two  small,  lateral,  receding  galleries,  be 
provided  at  the  throne  end ;  and  that  the  gallery  for  strangers  and  reporters 
be  at  the  bar  end :  that  the  lobbies  and  corridors  entirely  surround  the 
House. 
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House  of  Commons. 
Fomt  and  Arrangement.  That  the  form  of  the  House  of  Commons  be  an 
oblong,  nearly  approaching  to  a  sauare,  placed  transversely  to  the  approach^ 
and  arranged  so  that  the  distance  from  the  bar  to  the  chair  shall  not  exceed 
that  in  the  old  House.  That  the  seats  for  members  shall  be  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  in  receding  galleries,  and  all  within  the  least  possible  distance  from 
the  Speaker's  chair.  That  the  seats  for  peers,  Speaker's  orders,  and  re- 
porters, be  at  the  chair  end  of  the  House;  and  those  for  strangers  in  a 
fiallexy  at  the  bar  end.  That  the  lobbies  and  corridors  entirely  surround  the 
House. 

Librariet  and  Befrethment  Booms,  That  the  libraries  and  refreshment  rooms 
be  upon  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  Houses,  immediately  adjoining  and 
communicating  with  the  private  lobbies,  so  as  to  be  entirely  free  from  intru- 
sion from  strangers  at  all  times. 

CommUtee  Booms,  That  a  large  proportion  of  the  committee^rooms  be 
upon  the  principal  floor,  and  the  rest  in  the  floor  above ;  that  none  of  them 
be  less  than  20  fr.  of  clear  height ;  and  that  as  many  of  them  as  possible  be 
placed  towards  the  river  front,  for  the  sake  of  cheerfulness,  good  light,  and 
ventilation. 

Lords*  State  Officers,  That  the  rooms  for  the  state  officers  of  the  House 
of  Lords  be  in  the  front  towards  Old  Palace  Yard. 

Public  Offices,  That  the  public  offices  be  immediately  adjoining,  and  con- 
tiguous to,  each  House,  with  distinct  access  for  members  and  the  public 
thereto. 

Official  Besidences.  That  the  whole  of  the  official  residences  be  incorpor- 
ated in  the  design  for  the  proposed  building,  without  disturbing  its  unity  of 
character;  and  that  the  principal  rooms  of  each  residence  be  upon  the  prin- 
cipal floors  of  the  entire  edifice,  with  immediate  communication  therewiUi. 

The  witness  is  directed  to  withdraw.     Adjourned. 


3.  Second  Beportfrom  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Bebuildmg  of  the  Houses  of 

Parliament, 

By  the  Lords  Committees  [who  were]  appointed  a  select  committee  to  con- 
sider of  the  report  from  the  commissioners  appointed  by  His  Majesty  to 
examine  and  report  upon  the  plans  which  might  be  offered  by  the  coropetir 
tors  for  rebuilding  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  to  report  thereupon  to  the 
House ;  and  to  whom  leave  was  also  given  to  report  from  time  to  time  to 
the  House. 

Ordered  to  report.  That  the  committee  have  again  met,  and  further 
examined  Mr.  Barry  as  to  the  plan  marked  No.  64.,  and  the  variations  of 
which  it  would  admit,  in  pursuance  of  the  suggestions  contained  in  their 
former  report. 

It  appears  to  the  committee  that,  after  adopting  some  alterations  and 
omissions  not  inconsistent  with  its  character  and  object,  the  expense  of  the 
whole  building  may  be  expected  to  amount  to  724,984/.,  including  14  per  cent 
tt>  cover  contingent  charees,  and  any  probable  change  in  the  value  of  materials ; 
to  which  would  be  added  about  60,000/.  for  the  purchase  of  cround  in  Abing- 
don Street,  rendered  necessary  for  the  elongation  of  the  building  as  now  pro- 
posed, and  30,000/.  for  fittings  and  fixtures. 

The  committee  feel  themselves,  after  a  full  consideration,  justified  in 
recommending  this  plan  for  adoption ;  trusting  that,  considering  the  magnitude 
of  the  expense  to  be  incurred,  such  arrangements  will  be  made  by  government 
as  will  secure  the  greatest  vigilance  and  economy  in  carrying  the  object  into 
effect ;  both  with  reference  to  the  just  remuneration  of  the  persons  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  the  details  of  the  work  itself. 

The  further  examination  of  Mr.  Barry,  referred  to  in  this  Report,  is  annexed 
by  way  of  appendix. 
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APPENDIX.    Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Rebuilding  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 


ftont    It  WM  optional  with  architects  to  take  or 
exclude  from  the  aite  the  property  between 
Abi.«gdon  Street  and  the  river. 
Then  the  length  of  the  building  la  considenbly 


Die  Venerity  22°  AprUu  1836.     The  Lord  President  in  the  chair.    Charles 
Barry y  Esq.,  is  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows :  — 

The  committee  wUh  to  know  what  alterations 
have  been  made  ainoe  the  plana  were  tent  in  ? 

The  principal  alterations  are,  — >  a  rcmoral  of 
the  entire  building  fk-om  Westminster  Bridge,  to 
the  extent  of  150  ft.,  instead  of  being,  as  in  the 
original  design,  GO  ft. ;  an  extension  ot  the  rirer 
front,  which  has  enabled  me  to  enlarge  the 
whole  of  the  internal  courts,  for  the  purposes  of 
increased  light  and  ventilation ;  a  removal  of  the 
two  Houses  to  a  greater  distance  from  each  other, 
and  certain  modifications  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  offices,  residences,  &c.  The  pUn,  in  all  other 
respects,  remains  much  the  same,  except  in  being 


more  square,  and  upon  a  parallel  with  Westmin. 
ster  Hall,  in  consequence  of  the  late  alteration  in 
the  line  of  embankment  towards  the  river.  The 
composition  and  character  of  the  design  remain 
nearly  the  same. 

Has  there  been  any  new  distribution  of  the 
rooms? 

No,  not  any  that  are  material,  except  as  regards 
four  committee-rooms  adjoining  the  Speucer's 
house,  which  might  have  been  moonvenlent,  as 
Intercepting  the  access  of  the  Speaker  to  and 
from  the  House.  These  committee-rooms  are 
nowlplaced  in  the  centre  of  tlie  river  front 

Would  it  make  any  great  diflbrence  if  the 
library,  which  you  have  now  destined  to  be  at 
such  an  immense  distance  from  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  from  which  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
when  he  is  sitting,  is  every  instant  wanting 
books,  were  removed  closer  ? 

The  distance  is  not  very  great ;  it  is  connected 
by  a  corridor  adjoining  the  gallery  at  the  south 
endTof  the  House,  which  corridor  is  about  80  ft 
In  length,  and  in  a  direct  line ;  the  House  of 
Lords  is  nearer  the  library  than  it  was  in  the 
original  design. 

I'he  object  of  the  question  was,  whether  you 
could  not  make  a  sufficient  arrangement  for  the 
rooms  for  the  bishops,  and  place  the  LordsMibrary 
nearer  the  House  ? 

It  would  be  injurious  to  the  plan  to  do  sa  The 
approach  to  the  library  is  commodious  by  means 
of  the  corridor  alluded  to. 

Direct,  without  any  turninff  7 

Yes;  on  coming  out  of  tne.  corridor  of  the 
House,  the  library  is  within  a  distance  of  80  ft. 

Will  the  House  of  Lords  have  so  beautiftilly  a 
shaped  library  as  they  have  now  ? 

I  think  the  proposed  library  wUl  be  in  better 
proportion. 

YOU  have^altered  the  smaller  tower :  the  last 
was  inflnitelfmore  beautiftil,  and  more  in  charac- 
ter, was  it  not  f 

It  is  still  in  the  same  character  in  its  detail  as 
the  rest  of  the  building. 

Was  your,  object  in  altering  the  smaller  tower 
for  the  sake  of  reducing  the  expense,  or  from  an 
idea  of  your  own,  that  it  would  improve  the 
buildina? 

Not  ror  the  purpose  'of  economy,  but  to  make 
It  accord  with  the  modified  plan,  as  well  as  to 
Improve  the  external  'character  of  the  design. 
In  the  originid  design,'  the  tower  contained  the 
Speaker's  dining>room,  which,  in  the  amended 
plan,  has  been  removed,  so  that  so  large  a  tower 
was  unnecessary. 

Then,  in  vour  Judgment,  it  improves  the  eleva. 
tion  of  the  building? 

Yes ;  it  Is  a  great  improvement 

You  have  stated  that,  by  the  taking  down  of  the 
buildings  in  Abingdon  Street,  you  obtain  ground 
to  the  extent  of  about  100  ft.  What  Increased 
extension  of  building  do  you  contemplate  ? 

The  ground  thus  obtained  has  a  frontage  to  the 
river  of  about  SOO  ft. ;  about  one  half  of  which,  or 
100  tt,  I  appropriate  to  an  elongation  of  the  river 


Yes,  the  length  of  the  entire  building  is  In. 
creased  about  50  ft..  and  removed  nearly  90  ft. 
Ikrther  from  the  bridge 

Is  it  increased  in  sise  ? 

In  length  only. 

Is  the  tower  in  a  different  situation  in  the  new 
plan? 

Na 

Can  you,  unless  you  take  down  all  the  houses 
in  Abingdon  Street  which  you  have  the  power  to 
take  down,  open  any  view  to  the  tower,  and  the 
part  between  the  tower  and  the  river? 

I  propose  for  this  purpose  to  take  down  the 
whole  of  the  buildings  on  the  optional  ground. 

It  was  understood  this  ground  would  be  dis- 
posable? 

Yes ;  in  fact,  there  were  very  few  of  the  conu 
peting  architects  who  did  not  take  the  advantage 
of  it :  they  considered  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  given 
site. 

Then  the  front  of  the  now  Houses  of  Pariia. 
ment,  according  to  the  improved  design,  will  be 
50  ft.  longer  than  according  to  the  original  plan  ? 

Have  the  alterations,  as  contained  in  these 
plans,  the  distinct  approbation  of  the  commia* 
sioners  ? 

Entirely  sa 

Is  there  any  alteration  in  the  office  appropri- 
ated to  the  Lord  Great  Chamberiain  ? 

None  ^  to  accommodation,  but  as  to  posMon 
only. 

Does  the  sum  total  cover  the  whole  expense  ? 

Yes,  with  the  exception  of  the  cost  of  the  site, 
which  I  considered  to  be  already  provided. 

By  the  original  design  the  terrace  towards  the 
river  was  to  be  S6  ft.  wide  ? 

Yes. 

And  by  the  altered  plan  that  Is  extended  to  30  ft.? 

Yes. 

Is  that  the  utmost  limit  to  which  you  could 
carry  it? 

Yes,  I  think  so,  when  considered  with  reference 
to  the  character  of  the  river  front 

It  is  as  wide  as  you  could  desire  it  if  you  had 
the  power  to  increase  it? 

yS. 

But  you  consider  the  additional  ift.  an  Im- 
provement  ? 

Yes,  I  think  it  is ;  it  was  made  in  accordance 
with  a  wish  expressed  by  one  or  two  memben  of 
the  Committee. 

Is  that  increased  width  obtained  by  taking 
more  from  the  river  than  was  taken  before  ? 

No  i  but  by  setting  the  building  back. 

Where  was  the  i  ft  taken  from  ? 

It  is  obtained  by  setting  back  the  river  fh>nt, 
which  has  not  occasioned  any  loss  of  accommoda- 
tion, as  the  entire  building  is  increased  In  length. 

So  that  the  lots  in  breadth  is  made  up  in  the 
addition  to  the  length  ? 

Yes. 

How  long  do  you  think  that  it  would  take  to 
complete  the  building  ? 

I  imagine  about  six  yean  for  the  entire  com. 
pletion  :  it  will  be  possible,  however,  to  comidete 
the  Houses  and  committee>rooms  long  before 
that  period,  perhaps  in  about  two  yean. 

But,  in  tne  meantime,  the  temporary  buildings 
need  not  oome  down  ? 

No,  the  present  Houses  need  not  be  taken 
down  until  the  new  Houses  are  completed. 

Does  the  alteration  leave  the  distance  between 
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th«  end  of  thvJHouM  of  Commoiu  and  Hennr 
the  Seventh's  Chapel  the  lame,  or  more  than  it 
la  now? 

The  question,  I  underttand,  alludes  to  the 
width  of  the  entrance  to  Old  Palaoe  Yard,  when 
there  Is  a  verr  considerable  alteration,  which 
occasions  an  increase  of  width  ttxm  eOft  to 
100  It 

How  has  that  been  done  7 

By  shortening  the  Law  Courts*  flront,  as  will 
be  perceived  in  this  plan.  The  vie«ir  of  the  tower 
will  be  very  much  improved  by  the  Increase  of 
the  opening  alluded  ta 

Where  Is  the  entrance  Ibr  memben  of  the  new 
House  of  Commons  ? 

In  New  Palace  Yard.  (The  wUtiets  pointed  U 
emtontkej^an.) 

Would  It  not  be  an  improvement  to  take  away 
the  proposed  buildings  at  the  south  end  of  West- 
minster Hall,  and  make  an  entrance  through 
the  cloister  ? 

It  would  be  attended  with  an  entire  demoUtion 
of  the  cloister,  and  not  have  so  good  an  eflbct  as 
the  approach  which  is  proposed. 

As  to  the  expense,  what  is  the  increase  in  re- 
spect  to  the  difftrence  of  the  plan  as  now  cor. 
rccted,  and  the  plan  as  originally  proposed ;  is  it 
In  the  additional  purchase  of  the  Und  In  and 
near  Abingdon  Street  which  was  not  induded  in 
the  original  plan  P 

Yea. 

What  wouU  be  the  additional  expense  of  that 
porcfaase? 

About  6D,000^ 

What  would  be  the  additional  expense  result- 
ing from  the  increased  length  of  the  whole 
building? 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  answer  that  question, 
because  upon  the  original  plan  no  detailed  estl. 
mate  was  made.  The  sum  first  mentioned  was 
only  a  speculative  estimate  ;  but,  as  compared 
With  that.  It  would  be  about  60,00(V. 

Can  you  tell  what  win  be  the  diminution  of 
expense  resulting  from  the  retrenchment  of  the 
decorations? 

About  50,00(V.,  occasioned  by  the  omission  of 
niches,  statues,  paneling  of  parapets,  &c. 

Therefore  the  addition  to  the  total  expense 
made  by  aU  the  alterations  U  about  60,000^  or 
70.000fc? 

Yes,  including  the  fee  simple  of  the  enlarged 
dte. 

Hie  purchase  of  the  ground  is  in  addition ;  and 
then  you  deduct  the  expense  of  the  decorations, 
and  the  balance  is  about  (»,000<.  or  YO^OUU.  P 

Yes. 

What  is  the  amount  oi  your  estimate,  Inetud* 


NOk  not  Aimiture. 

Fixtures? 

Yes. 

Do  you  include  grates  ? 

No. 

But  you  do  chimney-pieces  P 

What  is  your  estimate  of  the  embankments  ? 

4O.O00I. 

What  provision  b  made  for  ventilation  for 
these  Houses ;  Is  it  Included  in  this  plan  P 

The  only  provision  for  ventilation  consists  of 
the  necessary  flues  in  the  several  walls ;  but  the 
apparatus  has  not  been  estimated. 

Has  your  attention  been  turned  to  Mr.  NoCt's 


Yes. 

There  are  some  in  the  new  Pantheon  ? 

Yes,  there  are. 

Do  you  think  they  are  safe  for  buildings  P 

No ;  I  do  not  think  they  are  so  safe  as  many 
other  Inventions  for  warming. 

Do  you  not  think  they  are  less  d 
others? 

No;  I  should  say  with  renect  to  them  that 
there  was  an  apprehension  of  danger  arising  tnaa 
the  iron  becoming  red-hot 

What  calculauon  of  prices  have  you  adopted 
in  forming  this  estimate  P 

The  present  market  prices. 

Do  you  consider  those  prices  to  be  generally 

Yes;  1  consider  them  to  be  high. 

The  price  of  iron  has  risen  very  recently  to 
some  extent,  has  it  not  ? 

Yes ;  the  prioe  of  iron  is  now  dght  pounds  or 
guineas  in  the  pig. 

Lead  is  also  rising,  is  it  not  P 

Yes. 

Is  the  base  intended  to  be  buUt  with  granite  P 

No,  certainly  not 

That  is  done  in  all  churches,  is  it  not  P 

No.  not  in  every  one. 

Is  it  intended  to  build  these  walls  upon  con. 
creteP 

Yea. 

So  as  to  build  upon  the  bed  of  gravel  P 

Yes. 

Has  the  estimate  been  formed  upon  the  highest- 
priced  stone  that  could  be  got  ? 

Yes,  upon  the  higbcst>prioed  stone  that  is  likely 
to  be  used. 

In  order  to  understand  the  alterations,  would 
it  not  be  desirable  to  have  a  transparent  plan  to 


ing  every  tl 


lay  over  the  original  ? 

I  have  not  prepared  \ 
explain  the  alterations  as'well  without  it 


•red  any  such  plan,  but  I  could 


Does  that  include  the  purohase  of  the  grdUnd  P 

It  Is  exdusive  of  the  site. 

Then  this  Is  exclusive  of  the' purchase  of  the 
ground  In  Abingdon  Street  and  the  embank- 
nento? 

Yes ;  it  Is  a  maxlmimi  estimate  as  applying  to 
tile  building  onlv. 

Does  that  estimate  contain  any  amount  for 

At  what  rate  ? 

At  the  rate  of  lU.  per  cent 

Does  that  Include  the  supervision  by  the 
architect  P 

Yea. 

Does  it  include  the  river  embankments  P 

It  Is  exclusive  of  the  river  embankments,  for 
which  a  grant  has  been  already  voted  by  the 
House. 

Does  that  estimate  include  the  Interior  fittings 
ataUP 


By  interior  fittings  what  do  you  exactly  under. 


Do  the  interior  alterations  involve  any  mate- 
rial alterations  in  the  exterior  ? 

No ;  not  any  of  consequence,  except  the  ex. 
tension  of  the  river  and  west  fronts  about  50  ft 

In  what  manner  wouU  that  afitet  the  river 
front? 

In  the  manner  shown  by  this  elevation.    {I%e 
uiitneis  pointed  ont  the  tome.) 

What  is  the  diflbrence  in  cost  from  the  alter. 

ions  made  P 

I  should  say  about  60,0002. ;  that  is,  by  i 
ingthe  niches,  paneling  of  parapets.  &c 

Do  you  think  the  present  plan,  including  the 


^  presses,  fixtures  of  the  domestic 
I  in  the  seversl  residences,  and  things  of 
that  description. 

Nothing  that  approaches  to  AiTniture  and  in. 
temal  decorations  r 


recent  interior  alterations,  can  be  effbcted  for 
eO.OOttL  less  than  the  original  P 

NO)  because  the  plan  has  been  extended.  The 
extension  of  the  plan  makes  up  for  the  saving  in 
the  decorations. 

The  two  additions  together,  balanced  aninaC 
the  reduction,  leave  an  increase  of  flO,OO0i{.  or 
70JWXML? 

Yes,  if  the  fee  simple  of  the  ground  between 
Abingdon  Street  and  the  river  is  included. 

In  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  the 
Law  Courts'^  front.  Is  It  not  necessary  to  make 
for  that}  was  it  no  part  of  the  plan  of  the 


!i 


It  was  wholly  unconnected  with  the  plan  of 
the  Houses  and  their  accommodation. 

Will  there  be  a  neater  space  than  in  the  origi. 
nal  ^an  between  the  south  front  of  the  proposed 
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building  and  the  remaining  hoiues  in  Abingdon 


Yet,  the  increase  In  the  space  Is  40ft.  :  it 
would,  according  to  the  original  plan,  hare  been 
^  ft.,  and  it  is  now  70  ft. 

Something  was  said  about  the  buildings  In 
Abingdon  Street,  and  the  expediency  of  getting 
rid  or  those  Iraildings,  to  give  a  ftiU  view  of  the 
grand  tower :  if  you  bad  your  choice,  would  not 

Ku  prefer  getting  rid  of  the  buildings  in  Old 
lace  Yard,  in  order  to  extend  the  perspective 
^ew  of  the  tower,  and  also  to  extend  the  view 
with  i^urd  to  MTestminster  Abbey  ? 

Yes,  I  should  say  that  the  buildings  on  the 
south  side  of  Old  Fslaoe  Yard  wouldlie  better 
removed. 

You  say  you  have  taken  your  estimate  upon 
the  bluest  price  of  materials  f 

Yes,  at  the  present  tine. 

And  upon  such  highest  price  you  hare  added 
\U.  per  cent  ? 


Yes,  to  cover  all  contingent  expenses. 

Have  you  not  reason  to  expect  that  the  prices 
will  rather  remain  stationary,  or  will  fUf,  and 
that,  therefbre,  there  is  no  necessity  for  charging 
14^.  per  cent  as  a  possible  increase  upon  such  esti- 
mate? 

.  I  cannot  give  an  opinion.  The  allowance  of 
\U,  per  cent  is  not  entirely  fbr  any  pos^le 
increase  that  may  take  place  in  the  value  of 
labour  and  materials,  but  also  to  cover  all  con. 
tingent  expenses. 

So  far  as  such  charge  of  14^  per  cent  is  in. 
tended  to  Include  the  possible  increase  of  prices, 
do  you  consider  the  state  of  the  market  at  the 
present  time  to  require  such  a  per-centage  f 

Yes.  I  should  say,  with  respect  to  iron  and 
lead,  there  is  a  probability  of  an  increase. 

The  witnCM  is  directed  to  withdraw.  Or. 
dered.  That  this  committee  be  adjourned  to 
Wednesday  next,  at  half-past  three  o'clock. 


Die  Merctaruy  27°  Aprilis  1836.     The  Lord  President  in  the  chair.     Charles 
Barry y  Esq.,  is  called  in,  and  further  examined  as  follows ;  — 


ffince  you  gave  your  evidence  on  a  former  dav, 
have  you  had  occasion  to  alter  vou  opinion  in 
any  respect  as  to  the  amount  ox  the  estimates 
which  you  have  delivered  in,  and  the  answers 
you  made  with  respect  to  them  ? 

No ;  except  as  to  the  amount  ftnr  fixtures, 
which,  I  fin<^  is  not,  as  I  tlKn  stated,  included 
In  the  grots  amount. 

Hare  you  seen  any  occasion  to  alter  your 
opinion  as  to  the  time  which  you  thought  it 
would  take  ? 

Not  at  all. 

Do  you  suppose  that  It  would  be  possible  to 
have  any  committee-rooms  ready  by  next  year  ? 

I  think  it  woukl  be  quite  hnpossible. 

You  are  aware  of  the  great  inconvenience  felt 
at  the  present  moment  from  the  want  of  com- 
mittee-rooms f 

Yes,  I  am  quite  aware  of  that 

You  stated,  on  a  former  day,  that  the  estimate 
was  to  include  the  internal  fittings :  wiU  it  in- 
clude all  the  fittings  ? 

The  amount  which  I  put  down  fiir  fittings,  I 
tee,  ftrom  a  paper  which  I  have,  is  not  included 
In  the  estimate. 

What  additional  amount  do  you  conceive  may 
be  necessary  for  fittings  and  fixtures  beyond  what 
Is  conUined  in  the  sum  of  784,904^  P 

About  aO.OOUL 

You  consider  that  that  win  be  the  whole  ex. 
pense,  with  the  exception  of  the  ftimiture  ? 


Yes,  with  the  exception  of  the  ftimiture. 

You  do  not  propose  employing  concrete  In  any 
thing  but  in  tne  foundation? 

Na 

And  in  so  employing  it  you  feel  confident  that 
it  is  the  best  material  that  can  be  employed  > 

Yet,  I  da 

What  materials  do  you  propose  employing  for 
covering  the  roof? 

Slate. 

Of  the  beat  quality? 

Certainly. 

Have  you  had  any  ftirther  communication 
with  Mr.  Walker  wiUi  respect  to  the  embank, 
ment? 

Na 

How  long  do  you  suppose  that  it  would  take  to 
complete  that  embankment  ? 

That  is  a  question  that  it  would  be  rather  diflL 
cult  to  answer,  where  so  much  depends  upon 
contingencies.  I  should  think  the  embankment 
could  be  completed  this  year. 

But,  in  fkct,  you  cannot  commence  your  build. 
Ingtill  that  embankment  is  complete  f 

The  foundations  of  a  portion  of  the  buildings 
may  be  brought  up  to  the  level  of  the  ground 
line  at  the  same  time  that  the  emlMnkment  is  in 


The  witness  is  directed  t6  withdraw.    Com. 
mittee  a4|ouined  tint  die. 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Perspective  Rectified;  or^  the  Principles  and  Application 
demonstrated :  illustrated  toith  Sixteen  Plates*  By  Arthur  Parsey, 
Professor  of  Miniature-Painting  and  Perspective.  4>to.  London, 
Longman  and  Co. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  long  been  known  among  artists 
as  a  miniature  painter  of  no  inconsiderable  ability.  The  work 
has  no  pretensions  to  literary  merit,  as  the  author  has  freelv 
acknowledged  in  the  introduction;  but  it  must  be  observed^ 
nevertheless,  that  the  first  twenty-four  pages  contain  a  number 
of  rational  and  comprehensive  remarks  on  the  philosophy  of 
perspective,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term,  calculated  to  be  un- 
derstood by  the  general  reader. 
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It  has  always  been  a  difficult  matter  for  persons  not  tho- 
roughly conversant  with  this  art,  to  divest  their  minds  fully  of 
the  idea,  that  the  abstract  form  of  objects  has  the  same  appear- 
ance as  their  true  form,  when  viewed  perspectively.  Mr. 
Parsey,  in  explaining  this  point,  remarks  that,  "  to  prepare  the 
mind  for  definite  rules,  the  pupil  must  know  that  appearances 
are  the  effect  of  an  object  on  the  mind  through  the  medium  of 
the  eye ;  and  that  a  picture  is  a  representation  of  that  effect  on 
the  artist's  mind,  from  some  fixed  spot,  and  at  a  particular  time. 
The  object,  the  eye,  and  the  mind  are  inseparably  connected ; 
for,  if  we  take  away  the  object,  the  eye  has  nothing  to  convey 
to  the  mind ;  and  the  same  result  follows  the  removal  of  the 
eye  or  mind.  As  the  object,  the  eye,  and  the  mind  have  a 
fixed  relative  position  at  the  time  of  making  the  drawing,  the 
eye  being  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  object,  and  above,  level 
with,  or  below  it,  the  distance  in  the  plane  of  the  eye  is  com- 
monly expressed  as  the  point  of  view ;  which,  without  consi- 
deration, does  not  embrace  the  connexion  of  eye,  distance, 
and  thing.''  (p.  160 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  point  out  to  any  reader  of  this 
Magazine  the  utility  of  the  study  of  perspective  to  artists  and 
draughtsmen,  and  the  disadvantages  under  which  those  unac- 
ouainted  with  this  art  must  labour.  I  will  not,  however,  go  so 
far  as  Mr.  Parsey,  in  saying  that  drawing  and  perspective  are 
strictly  synonymous ;  because  geometrical  delineations,  isome- 
trical  projection,  and  all  orthographical  representations,  are  de- 
cidedly drawing;  and  yet  none  of  them  have  any  connexion 
whatever  with  perspective ;  but  it  must  be  distinctly  understood 
that  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  latter  art  is  a  species  of 
knowledge  so  essential  to  a  cultivation  of  the  pictorial  art,  that 
without  it  the  student  cannot  advance  much  beyond  the  rude 
essays  of  uncultivated  taste.  It  is  the  only  means  by  which  a 
just  and  true  delineation  of  objects  in  nature  can  be  produced : 
so  that  a  knowledge  of  perspective  is  not  merely  an  assistance 
or  guide  to  the  draughtman,  but  it  is  the  legitimate  foundation 
on  which  the  artist  must  erect  his  pictorial  structures. 

Mr.  Parsey,  having  the  same  view  of  the  case,  has  dispelled 
the  mysteries  of  the  art  of  perspective,  by  plain  and  intelligible 
illustrations  and  descriptions ;  and  his  hook  is  divested  of  many 
of  those  pedantic  and  torturing  technicalities  which  former 
writers  on  perspective  considered  essential  to  the  full  illustra- 
tion of  their  subject. 

Mr.  Parsey  commences  his  work  with  a  very  appropriate 
introduction ;  and  he  then  explains  the  elementary  principles  of 
perspective,  and  the  terms  used  in  the  art  We  have  next  a 
number  of  comprehensive  illustrative  diagrams,  showing  the 
application  of  those  elementary  principles  to  the  delineation 
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of  rectangular,   multangular,   oblique-angled,    and   curvilineal 
objects. 

There  is  but  little  new  matter  in  the  work ;  but  the  manner 
in  which  the  author  has  treated  the  subject  has  enabled  him  to 
condense  a  deal  of  matter  in  a  small  space ;  and  yet  it  is  given 
in  a  plain  simple  manner,  so  as  to  be  easily  understoodr 

There  is  one  new  feature  in  the  work,  however,  which  de^ 
serves  notice,  and  which  will  render  it  interesting  to  the  lovers 
of  perspective :  this  is  a  method  of  drawing  objects  without  the 
use  of  vanishing  points.  "  The  comprehension  of  vanishing 
points,"  says  Mr.  Parsey,  "  which  govern  all  perspective  dia- 
gonal lines,  has  always  been  an  insurmountable  difficulty.  I 
nave  introduced  a  method  of  drawing  objects  without  the  use 
of  them,  which,  I  conceive,  with  a  little  practice  and  thought, 
will  dispel  any  misconception,  assign  them  their  proper  place, 
and  henceforward  produce  a  true  perspective."  (Introd,^  p.  viii.) 
The  following  enlarged  diagi*am,  copied  from  Mr.  Parsejr^s 
book,  will  illustrate  this  matter:  — 

<^  In^.  1 1 7.,  A  B  c  is  the  ground  plan  of  a  cube ;  e  the  station 
point ;  y*  g  the  visual  rays ;  and  a  i  the  horizontal  line,  or  plane 
of  projection.  The  distance  between  a  a  is  made  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  object  to  be  projected.  The  lines  a  /7,  6  6,  c  c, 
and  £?  dj  are  drawn  from  the  different  angles  of  the  plane,  until 
they  cut  the  parallelogram  d  d  e  k.  From  the  points  abed 
rays  are  drawn  to  the  point  /,  which  rays  cut  the  plane  of  pro- 
jection. Indefinite  perpendicular  lines  are  then  drawn  for  the 
elevation ;  and  from  the  base  line,  parallel  lines  are  also  drawn 
at  the  distances  1,  2,  5,  and  4,  found  on  the  line  a  i  of  the  ^ 
plan ;  which  parallel  lines,  cutting  the  perpendicular  lines,  de- 
termine the  lower  angles  of  the  cube.  The  distance  I  1  deter- 
mines the  perpendicular  height  I  1  in  the  elevation ;  the  distance 
2  2  on  the  plan  gives  the  perpendicular  height  2  2  in  the 
elevation ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  other  two  perpendicular 
heights,  3  3  and  4  4,  are  found." 

This  method  may  do  exceedingly  well  for  simple  re  ctangular 
objects ;  but  it  would  be  by  far  too  tedious  a  process  to  follow 
in  projection  of  complicated  figures.  Many  different  instru- 
ments have  been  invented  by  ingenious  individuals,  in  order  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  vanishing  points  in  making  perspec- 
tive drawings,  one  of  which  is  figured  and  described  in  Vol.  II. 
p.  49.  of  this  Magazine ;  but  no  instrument  has  yet  been  in- 
vented for  this  purpose  equal  to  the  centrelinead  of  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Peter  Nicholson.  One  of  the  best  proofs  of  the 
utility  of  this  instrument  is,  the  &ct  of  its  being  in  constant  use 
among  draughtsmen  who  are  in  the  practice  of  making  large 
architectural  drawings  in  perspective. 

But  to  return  to  the  work  before  me :    Mr.  Parsey  has  fully 
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defined  the  proper  distinction  between  perspective  and  geome- 
trical drawings.  We  frequently  see  well-executed  geometrical 
elevations  surrounded  by  objects  in  perspective,  and,  indeed,  by 
landscape  generally.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  in- 
troduce bold  foregrounds  and  aerial  tints  a  round  a  geometrical 
Vol.111 No.  28.  t 
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elevation;  and  this  inconsistency  becomes  more  prominent 
when  we  find  the  practice  followed  in  works  oF  recent  date,  and 
by  architects  of  some  standing  in  their  profession. 

Another  new  feature  in  Mr.  Parse/s  work  is,  a  few  judicious 
remarks  on  naval  perspective,  which  wilt  be  found  both  useful 
and  interesting  to  those  who  are  fond  of  nautical  drawing  and 
marine  painting. 

Before  concinding  these  remarks,  I  regret  that  I  find  it  neces* 
sary  to  observe,  that  there  is  one  point  connected  with  perspec- 
tive, which  the  author  has  neither  illustrated  nor  explained  so 
fully  as  I  could  wish.  In  all  elementary  works  on  this  subject* 
the  first  thing  essentially  necessary  to  be  fully  demonstrated, 
before  commencing  the  practical  application  of  the  principles,  is 
the  plane  of  projection.  This  plane  ought  to  be  exhibited  to  the 
learner  in  the  most  prominent  manner,  both  by  diagrams,  and 
by  plain  and  simple  explanations ;  for,  without  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  tlie  relative  position  of  the  plane  of  projection  to  the  rays, 
and  to  the  objects  to  be  represented,  the  student  will  merely  learn 
mechanically  and  imperfectly  his  art,  and  he  will  have  no  notion 
whatever  of  the  theorvof  it.  I  have  found,  in  teaching  perspective, 
that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  plane  of  projection 
was  attended  with  the  greatest  success  in  the  attainment  of  a 
knowledge  of  this  delightful,  and  almost  magical,  art,  where 

"  "Miles  seem  measured  in  an  inch  of  space.'* 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Parsey's  work  is  a  well  got  up,  handsome, 
and  instructive  volume,  which  deserves  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  bookcase  of  the  architect  and  painter,  in  consideration  of 
the  philosophical  introductory  remarks ;  the  advancement  of  a 
method  of  projecting  objects  without  vanishing  points ;  the  ju« 
dicious  remarks  on  horizontal  lines ;  the  absence  of  unnecessary 
technicalities;  and,  in  fact,  the  popular  manner  in  which  Mr* 
Parsey  has  treated  his  subject  generally.  R. 


Abt.  II.    Passavanfs  Tour  of  a  Gemum  Artist, 

My  shoulders  almost  ache  with  my  shrugging  them  while 
looking  over  the  "  General  Survey  of  Art  in  England,*'  in  M. 
Passavanfs  Tour  of  a  German  Artist^  more  especially  that  part  of 
the  "  Survey"  which  speaks  of  the  architecture  of  this  country. 
That,  condensed  as  it  is  into  a  few  pages,  the  subject  must  be 
treated  "  slightly  "  and  "  sketchily,"  may  well  be  imagined ;  yet 
lis  brevity  is  no  excuse  for  its  bein^  also  vapid  and  feeble ;  af- 
fording scarcely  a  glimmering  of  opinion,  while  what  little 
opinion  there  is,  conveys  no  high  idea  of  the  writer's  ability  as 
an  architectural  critic. 

Even  in  his  preface,  M.  Passavant  is  guilty  of  an  extraor- 
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diimry  omission ;  for,  while  he  there  enumerates  most  of  the  pub* 
lications  by  German  travellers  who  have  visited  thb  country, 
from  Volkmann  down  to  Prince  Ptickler  Muskaui  he  says  not 
one  syllable  in  regard  to  Forster,  whose  Gesdiichte  der  Kunst  in 
England  wouki  have  furnished  him  with  a  model  for  his  own 
••Survey/' 

How  far  he  is  accurate  in  the  main  part  of  his  work,  I  pretend 
not  to  judge ;  but,  if  not  more  correct  than  when  speaking  of 
architeotnre,  he  certainly  is  not  to  be  trusted  implicitly.  For 
instance,  he  saj^s  that  the  plans,  &c.,  of  Holkham  House  were 
published  by  Brettingham,  in  1711;  that  is,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  century  before  the  building  was  commenced.  It  may  be  that 
this  date  is  a  mere  error  of  the  press ;  and,  for  what  I  can  tell, 
it  may  be  correctly  printed  in  the  Gennan  "  1761."  However, 
leaving  M.  Passavant  and  his  translator  to  settle  that  between 
them,  it  is  a' mischievous  error  as  concerns  the  reader,  and  one 
of  that  kind  which  ought  to  be  very  particularly  guarded  against 
by  a  prmter.  It  cannot,  however,  be  an  error  of  the  press, 
when  the  writer  tells  us,  that  the  voliune  in  question  contain^ 
**  a  particular  description  of  Holkham,  with  ground  plan  and 
sketches."  Now,  it  happens  most  unfortunately,  as  regards  M. 
Passavant,  that,  so  far  from  there  being  a  particular  description, 
there  is  not  one  syllable  whatever  of  description  of  any  kind ;  the 
whole  letter|>ress  being  confined  to  the  title,  dedication,  and 
half  a  page  of  preface ;  for  Brettingham,  who  affixed  his  own 
name  to  the  designs,  without  once  alluding  to  Kent,  the  real 
architect  of  the  mansion  was  either  too  ignorant  to  be  able  to 
elucidate  such  a  subject  with  his  pen,  or  blockhead  enough  to 
imagine  that  it  did  not  at  all  require  elucidation.  If  we  want  a 
**  particular  description,"  or  the  materials  for  one,  we  may  turn 
to  Arthur  Young's  Six  WeeJcs^  Tour^  and  to  Dawson's  HMham 
Guide  ;  which  latter  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  ma- 
nuals of  the  kind  I  am  acquainted  with.  Again,  as  if  one  blunder 
at  a  time  were  hardly  sufficient,  we  have  a  second  mistake,  or 
something  very  much  like  one,  in  the  wofds  just  quoted ;  because 
<*  ground  plan  and  sketches"  hardly  implies  a  series  of  plans, 
elevations,  and  sections  ;  which  latter,  I  presume,  constitute  the 
*^  sketches^'*  although  few  things  of  the  kind  can  be  more  unlike 
each  other. 

When  M.  Passavant  mentions  the  India  House  (<^  another 
existing  proof, "  he  says,  <^  of  the  absence  of  a  solid  taste  in 
architecture  "),  he  is  pleased  to  attribute  to  it  a  portico  of  "  Co- 
rinthian pillars  ! "  This,  to  be  sure,  may  be  only  a  blunder, 
akin  to  that  the  other  day  in  a  report  of  a  paper  read  at  the 
.Architectural  Society;  where  the  ^^  Corinthian^'  portico  of 
Co  vent  Garden  Theatre  was  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  archi- 
teaural  impropriety  in  such  a  building !      Still,  it  is  a  very 
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ffwkwtrd  one;  «nd»  as  the  writer  iMsagns  no  grcmnd  fiur  hi»  ceo* 
sure  of  the  India  Houses  il  ia  hardly  worlh  while  for  us  td 
piKSzte  fMirsclves  m  conjecturing  what  his  mysteriotts  latigtiag0 
meant. 

in  the  Post*Office,  however^  he  aeeros  to  discover  that  ^^  solid  " 
taste,  the  absence  of  which  offended  him  so  much  in  the  other 
building ;  for  ^  particularly  grand,"  he  observes,  ^'  is  the  great 
facade  with  its  triple  colonnade;  tlie  inner  large  court,  also,  oo* 
cupying  the  whole  centre  of  the  building,  is  highly  effective,  and 
quite  in  character  with  the  front.''  Travellers  have,  certainly^ 
the  privilege  of  seeing  strange  sights;  and,  accordingly,  M.  Pas- 
savant  may  be  allowed  to  behold  what  he  calls  a  ^^  triple  colon* 
nade,"  and  *^  the  inner  large  court " ;  although  few,  without 
having  seen  the  building,  would  be  able  to  understand  the  kind 
of  triplicity  he  means ;  at  least,  it  passes  my  comprehension  to 
guess  how  three  distinct  rows  of  columns,  viss.  those  of  the 
portico,  and  the  two  extreme  pavilions,  can  be  styled  a  triple 
colonnade.  Equally  does  he  deal  in  enigma  when  he  calls,  or, 
at  least,  is  made  by  liis  translator  to  call,  the  hall  an  inner 
*^  court ; "  *for,  unless  when  speaking  of  courts  of  justice^  we 
never  apply  that  term  to  any  other  than  an  uncovered  space. 

However,  letting  this  pass  as  a  mere  oversight,  I  think  he  is 
equally  incorrect  when  he  calls  it  ^'  highly  effective,  and  quite 
in  character  with  the  front."  As  far  as  the  columns  alone  are 
concerned,  it  may  be  so;  but  all  the  rest  is  poor,  cold,  insipid, 
without  even  an  attempt  at  consistency  of  style.  The  arched 
windows  and  doors  are  positive  blemishes ;  the  hanging  gallery 
in  the  attic  above  them  anything  but  pleasing  in  effect;  and 
the  mean  naked  windows  on  the  sides  fit  only  for  a  kitchen  or  a 
stable* 

M.  Passavant  does  not  expend  all  his  admiration  on  the 
Post- Office;  for  in  another  work  of  Sir  R.  Smirke's  he  discovers 
still  **  greater  consistency^f  style.**  Yet  here,  again,  I  differ 
toto  ccelo  from  him,  bein^  of  opinion  that  he  could  hardly  have 
pitched  upon  a  more  tml^d-propos  example  of  such  consistency 
than  the  Union  Club-House,  a  structure  of  the  most  patchwork 
design. 

However,  it  is  not  often  that  M.  Passavant  commits  himself 
in  such  way ;  and  for  this  reason  :  because  it  is  very  seldom  in<* 
deed  that  he  adds  even  &  syllable  of  refoark  respecting  the 
buildings  he  mentions ;  of  which  number,  strange  to  say,  the 
New  Palace  is  not  one.  Are  we,  then,  to  uiKlerstaud  that  he 
considers  it  unworthy  of  being  even  named  among  the  architec- 
tural productions  of  this  country  and  age  ?  Why,  this  isti*eating 
it  worse  than  even  Von  Raumer  does.  There  are  other  omis- 
sions, however,  hardly  less  striking:  for  instance,  he  says  no 
more  of  the   London  University  than  he  does  of  the  Palaces 
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although  he  enumerates  some  other  buildings  by  Wilkins.  In 
the  same  predicament  is  the  beautiful  chapel  of  Greenwich 
Hospital)  perhaps  the  most  periect  and  finished  thing  of  its 
kind  in  the  kingdom ;  and  yet  very  little  spoken  of  dtber  by 
by  Englishmen  or  foreigners.  According  to  M.  Passavant, 
Apsley  House  was  modernised  and  improved,  not  by  Benjamin 
Wyatt,  but  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyatville ;  and  he  also  commends  it  as 
havmg  **  a  fine  portico,  with  Corinthian  pilasters/'  Now,  the 
))ortico  is  certainly  not  **  fine,"  in  any  sense  of  that  epithet ;  it  is 
merely  neat  in  itself,  and  a  tolerably  handsome  feature.  But 
what  does  he  mean  by  speaking  of  the  pilasters  as  if  they  con- 
stituted the  portico.  The  expression  is  so  worded,  that  it  might 
be  thought  he  mistook  the  pillars  for  pilasters :  by  a  blunder, 
the  reverse  of  that  committed  by  Elmes,  who  speaks  of  the 
'*  tetrastyle  portico ''  of  Crockford's  club-house,  although  there 
happens  to  be  no  portico  at  all,  but  merely  four  pilasters. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  M.  Passavant's  work  contains  much  new 
and  valuable  information  relative  to  the  various  collections  of 
paintings  and  drawings  he  visited  in  this  country,  particularly 
as  regards  the  early  Italian  masters ;  but  he  is  exceedingly  su- 

Erficial  and  careless  when  he  ventures  to  speak  of  architecture. 
ad  he  done  so  only  incidentally,  his  inaccuracies  and  jejune- 
ness  might  have  been  overlooked  :  the  case  is  different  when  he 
formally  devotes  an  entire  section  of  his  "  Survey  *'  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  and,  as  his  reviewers  will  probably  pass  over  those  pages 
in  entire  silence,  it  is  but  proper  that  tlie  world  should  know  how 
far  be  is  to  be  trusted  in  i*egard  to  such  raatters*  —  Candidus. 


Art.  III.  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Round  Church  at 
Little  Maplesteadj  Essexy  formerly  belonging  to  the  Knights  Hos- 
pitallers of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  (ajlenmrds  knoxun  as  the  Knights 
ofRhodeSy  and  now  of  Malta) ;  preceded  by  an  Historical  Sketch  of 
the  Crusades.  By  William  Wallen,  F.'S.  A.,  Architect.  8vo, 
pp.  207.     London,  1836. 

The  author  has  bestowed  uncommon  care  and  attention  on  this 
work;  and  he  has  succeeded  in  maRing  it  very  entertaining; 
while  the  beauty  of  most  of  its  woodcuts  renders  it  quite  a  gem. 
The  initial  letters  to  the  chapters  are  curiously  designed,  and 
beautifully  engraved ;  and  among  the  vignettes,  that  respecting 
the  charge  of  the  Hospitallers  at  the  battle  of  Acre  we  consider 
as  a  most  artist-like  production.  In  a  purely  architectural  point 
of  view,  the  work  cannot  be  considered  of  much  value  ;  but,  as  a 
piece  of  topographical  history,  and  as  the  history  of  the  Crusades, 
it  is  both  instructive  and  entertaining.  This  will  be  evinced  by 
the  titles  of  the  chapters,  which  we  give  as  follows  •^— 
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Chap.  I.  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Crusades.  II.  First 
Crusade,  1096;  William  Rufus.  IIL  A.  D.  1099;  William 
Rufiis..  IV.  A.  D.  1189;  Ridiard  L  V.  A.  D.  1200;  John. 
VI.  A.  D.  1267;  Henry  III.  VII.  Manor  of  Little  Maple- 
stead.  VIII.  Little  Maplestead  Church.  There  is  an  Appen- 
diXf  which  occupies  from  p.  161.  to  p.  207. 


Art.  V.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Architecture^  Building,  and  Fur* 
mshing,  and  on  the  Arts  mere  immediately/  connected  therewithf 
recently  published. 

Plans  for  the  Impraoement  of  the  Port  at  Leiih  ;  mth  Observa'* 
iions  on  the  Tidal  Currents ;  and  on  all  the  important  Matter 
contained  in  the  Report  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  and 
other  Subjects  connected  with  it;  also  with  additional  Argu* 
ments  on  the  Possibility  of  ending  the  Physical  Destructioti  of 
any  Harbour  between  Granton  and  Newhaven  inclusively,     B;^ 
John    Milne,   Teacher   of    Architecture    and    Engineering, 
8.  James's  Square,  Edinburgh.     Second  edit.     Edinburgh^ 
1835.  Price  Is. 
.    A  prominent  feature  in  Mr.  Milne's  plans  is,  to  form  his  docks 
upon  and  in  a  rock,  visible  at  low  water,  by  excavating  the 
rock,  and  using  the  quarried  material  on  the  spoty  for  building 
the  walls,  piers,  breakwaters,  &c. 

Tables  qfOmiinentalj  Lineal,  and  Square  Measures,  by  W.  S.  B, 
Woolhouse,  Head- Assistant  on  the  Nautical  Almanac  Esta- 
blishment.   Pamph.  8vp,  pp.  10.     London,  1836. 
These  tables  have  been  already  noticed,  when  speaking  of 
Moller's  Architecture,  as  they  were  origiAally  published  as  an 
appendix  to  that  work,  and  are  only  now  sold  separately  for 
the  convenience  of  those  who  may  not  wish  to  purchase  the 
entire  volume. 


MISCnBIalAKBO-ors  INTEX.UOCNCE. 

Aet.  I.    Domestic  Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

Ommre  of  IsSngUm  Cattle  Market.  —  The  new  cattle  market  at  Islii^on, 
which  opened  on^  April  17th,  is  stated  to  be  the  sole  property  of  Mr.  Perkins  c^ 
Bletchingly.  It  stands  upon  an  area  of  15  acres,  the  whole  of  which  is  Mr. 
Perkins's  freehold.  It  is  capable  of  accommodatinjg  7000  head  of  cattle,  500 
calves,  40,000  sheep  and  lambs,  and  1000  pi^.  The  pens  and  stalls  are  so 
arranged,  that  the  dealers  will  have  the  opportunity  or  proceeding,  without 
any  inconvenience,  close  to  the  animals,  ana  minutely  *  examining  them.  In 
tht  centre  of  the  market  there  is  a  range  of  buildings,  containing  eight  dis- 
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tiDctbankiog^faouseSy  or  money-takers'  offices;  and  enclosing  a  spacious  cir- 
cular area  for  the  purposes  of  an  exchange  for  the  meeting  of  salesmen, 
graziers,  and  others  engi^ged  in  the  business  of  the  market.  The  cattle  lairs 
are  supplied  ivkh  troughs  filled  with  spring  water;  and  which,  at  any  season 
of  the  year,  must  prove  a  great  reliet  to  the  cattle.  The  grazier  will  thus 
have  the  opportunity  of  fairly  exhibiting  the  cattle  for  sale,  instead  of  expos- 
ing them  in  the  limited  space  in  which  they  frequently  appear  at  Smithfield. 
The  market  is  approached  on  three  sides,  by  wide  and  spacious  roads,  from 
which  there  are  six  handsome  and  convenient  entrances,  with  iron  gates,  to  be 
closed  at  night.  At  the  principal  entrance  there  is  a  splendid  building,  called 
the  market-house,  which  is  intended  to  furnish  accommodation  to  the  clerk 
of  the  market,  and  to  be  devoted  to  other  purposes  connected  with  the  esta- 
Uisbment.  This  great  undertaking  was  commenced  on  the  17th  of  November, 
1833,  and  completed  at  an  expense  of  100,000/.  The  wh<^e  was  built  and 
arranged  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  Wri^glesworth,  who  de 
serves  the  highest  pnnse  for  the  admirable  manner  in  nmch  it  has  been  exe- 
cuted.   {Mwnmg  Ckromcle^  ^SP^  ^^*) 

The  New  Portman  Market  Theatre  is  to  be  proceeded  with  immediately ; 
the  expenses  to  be  defrayed  by  the  sale  of  lOOL  shares.  —  Tyro,  JVUvtrngtan 
Square, 

Southwark,  St.  Saohur^t  Church*  —  Lest  month  a  de|Hitatioii  of  gentlemen 
waited  upon  Lord  Melbourne,  for  the  purpose  of  solidting  a  ^rant  of  money 
towards  repairing  the  nave  of  St.  Saviour's  Church ;  but  neither  a  decisive 
answer,  nor  mudi  hope,  was  given.  The  sum  required  for  repairing  the  nave 
is  12,000/.  — /</. 

Knightthridge,  —  The  infantry  barracks  at  ELnightsbridge  are  to  be  taken 
down  at  midsummer,  and  mansions  of  a  superior  kind  erected  in  their  place. 
— /</. 

A  Hew  Stapemion  Foot-Bridge  is  in  contemplation  to  be  erected  over  the 
Thames,  between  the  Waterloo  and  Westminster  bridges,  connecting  Hun^ 
gerford,  in  the  Strand,  with  Pedlar's  Acre,  in  Surrey.  The  cost  k  estunated, 
by  Mr.  Brunei,  at  7&,000/.  —  Id. 

A  plain  Column^  mounted  upon  a  square  pedestal,  formed  of  granite,  and 
supporting  two  lamps,  has  ?ery  recently  been  erected  in  the  centre  of  the 
diagonal  crossway  uom  the  north-east  comer  of  Trafalgar  Square,  to  a  short 
distance  beyond  Northumberland  House,  on  the  Charing  Cross  side.  —  Id. 

The  New  Pott-Office.  —  The  entrance  to  the  new  Post-Office  from  Cheap- 
side  is  being  widened  by  the  removal  of  six  houses,  which  are  now  being 
■taken  down,  on  the  Paternoster  Row  side  of  St.  Martin's-le-Grand.' — Id. 
.  mBedJbrdthire.  AmpthUL  —  A  new  workhouse,  situated  at  Amptbill,  has 
been  recently  covered  in :  the  interior  fittings  are  now  being  completed.  The 
external  arrangements,  if  any  style  in  particular  can  be  discerned,  are  in  the 
Italian  manner.  *It  is  being  built  in  an  economical  manner,  at  the  cost  of 
•8200/.,  yet  sufficiently  lai^  to  contain  a  great  number  of  persons. —  Tyr^. 
WUmipgUm  Square. 

Cumberland.  Whitehaven.  —  The  famous  pier,  built  for  the  protection  of 
the  harbour  by  Sir  JohmdRennie,  has  been  entirely  demolished  by  the  recent 
severe  storms.  —  Id. 

'  Devonshire.  Newton  Abbot.  —  A  new  Independent  chapel  is  forthwith  to 
1>e  erected  here,  from  a  design  by  £.  W.  Gribble,  £s^.,  Torquay,  who  has 
displayed  great  ingenuity  in  meeting  the  several  difficulties  caused,  principally, 
by  the  confined  and  oblique-«ngled  site.  There  are  some  novelties  in  the  de>- 
4iign,  which  seem  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  in  view.  The  front 
^ which,  alone,  I  can  now  notice^  is  simple  and  effective ;  and  the  necessity  of 
having  more  than  one  tier  of  wmdows  is  yielded  to  without  producing  tbtt 
awkward  effect  too  frequently  met  with.  The  style  is  Italian,  presenting  a 
^acade  of  lofty  arched  recesses,  within  which  are  the  doors  and  windows. 
There  are  two  entrances,  one  at  the  second  recess  from  either  end ;  andt  over 
these  are  two  long  windows,  both  so  placed  by  necessity.    The  other  three 
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reoeflSM  coirtcm  Imiettes  above,  and  triple  windows  within  the  same  breadth 
below.  The  whole  is  crowned  with  a  pediment ;  and,  altogether,  fuUj  ex* 
pressive  of  its  purpose;  reflecting  great  credit,  not  only  on  the  architect,  but 
the  very  rcspectaibie  body  for  whose  use  it  is  intended. — A,  M.  Febnuny  16. 
1836. 

Hertjordthin,  Bitbop  SiortJonL  •*  Plans,  elevations,  &c.,  for  a  new  work- 
house, to  be  erected  at  Bishop  Stortford,  have  been  advertised  for;  to  be 
sent  in  by  the  17th  of  March;  the  result  I  have  not  heard.—  Tyo.  fVU^ 
futngloH  Square, 

HUchau  —  A  sew  workhonse  is  to  be  erected  at  Hitchin ;  the  various  works 
were  put  out  to  contract.  —  Id, 

Wtdthum  CWxr.^-  The  third  cross  erected  by  Edward  III.  to  the  memory 
of  his  queen,  Eleanor,  was  Waltham  Oross ;  which  is  more  richly  ornamented 
than  either  of  the  former.  It  has  lately  been  partly  restored,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  W«  B.  Clarke,  Esq. ;  but  in  a  manner  which  certunly  re- 
flects wacy  little  credit  on  the  workmen  employed.  The  restored  parts  are 
either  too  large,  or  very  clumsily  fitted.  Prior  to  its  being  restorod,  it  had 
quite  a  picturesque  appearance,  and  was  much  admired;  but  now,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  generally  abused.  The  drawings  of  the  restorations,  by  the 
architect,  are  carefully  done ;  and,  had  they  been  properly  executed,  would, 
no  doub^  have  given  much  satisfaction. -f-/d. 

I^nt,  Greenufich,  -—  A  new  pier,  to  project  about  160  ft.  into  the  bed  of 
the  river,  is  in  contemplation  -at  Greenwich,  and  is  expected  to  be  both  oma- 
mental  and  useful.  Steam  packets  will  land  passengers  at  the  end  of  the 
pier,  which  will  do  away  with  the  dangerous  boating.  —  Id, 

Lmetdnshire.  /^aiding,  —  A  new  woiidiouse  is  to  be  immediately  erected 
at  Spalding :  the  various  works  have,  also,  been  contracted  for.  —  Id. 

Middlesex.  Stanmvre,  —  The  parish  church  of  Stanmore  is  now  closed, 
for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  repairing  it :  besides  painting,  decorating.  Sec, 
A  new  roof  b  to  be  added.  The  repairs  are  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Bird,  surveyor,  Kentish  Town.  —  T\/ro,     Wilmington  Sijvare, 

NottinghanuAu'e.  Newark, — A  new  church  is  m  contemplation  to  be  erected 
at  Newark.  —  Id» 

SomeneUhire»  Keynsknm.  —  A  new  workhouse  is  in  contemplation  to  be 
erected  at  Keynsham,  near  Bristol :  it  is  not  yet  known  whether  a  favourite 
is  to  build  it,  or  if  it  is  to  be  lefl  to  public  competition.  —  /d 

Yorkshire*  .  Shejfield,  ^—  At  the  south-west  part  of  the  town,  near  Blonk 
Bridge,  a  building,  entirely  of  stone,  is  about  to  be  erected  immediately, 
which  is  intended  tor  a  circus  and  theatre.  It  will  be  so  constructed  as  to  ad- 
mit of  being  formed  into  a  drcus  for  equestrian  exercise,  or  dramatic  par- 
formance^  by  taking  up  part  of  the  proscenium,  to  admit  of  a  ring  4Sft.  in 
diameter.    A  very  spacious  green-room  and  treasury  are  provided  on  the 

ground  floor ;  over  these  are  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  dressiflg-rooms ;  and  the 
oor  above  consists  of  an  extensive  pronerty>room,  for  containing  aU  the 
paraphernalia  of  the  stage  business.  Stables,  for  conveniently  containing  IS 
or  14  horses,  are  provided  under  the  stage.  The  height,  from  the  ring  to  the 
ceiling  jjoist^  is  39  ft. ;  and  the  theatre,  exclusive  m(  the  dressing-rooms,  is 
60  ft.  wide. 

The  exterior,  if  erected  according  to  the  drawings,  will  be  the  most  ele- 

Snt  did  clasjBical  the  town  can  boast  of,  not  even  excepting  the  Cutlen^ 
all;  and  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  ingenious,  tasteful,  and  talented  archi- 
tect, Janes  Harrison,  Esq.,  Norfolk  How,  Sheffield. 

llie  whole  extent  will  be  about  80  ft.;  with  a  Grecian  Ionic  receding  por- 
tico, raised  on  a  channeled,  rusticated  basement,  with  three  beautifully  pro- 
portioned doors,  the  centre  one  of  which  will  be  upwards  of  7  ft.  wide,  with 
a  neat  pediment ;  the  whole  having  enriched  and  highly  finished  truss-sup- 
ported cornices.  The  portico,  above,  recedes  some  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  with  two 
pQUunns  upwards  of  21  ft.  long  in  aatm ;  the  columns,  which  are  fluted,  and 
the  antiB,  are  fiv>ra  one  of  the  most  alaborate  exaorples  of  the  Grecian  archi- 
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tectSy  with  the  enriched  neckings  of  the  flowing  foliage,  and  the  involuted, 
or  spiral,  curves  of  the  order.  The  cornice  and  frieze  are  continued  along 
the  viings,  almost  in  an  unbroken  line,  and  finish  with  a  boki  blocking,  ex- 
cept the  part  over  the  portico,  where  the  blocking  is  made  to  form  a  plinth 
for  an  attic,  with  three  neat  and  tasteful  apertures ;  a  neat  Grecian  cornice, 
and  a  blocking  over  it,  complete  the  composition.  There^are  two  stories  of 
windows,  which  are  well  arranged  for  harmony;  and  theygreatly  relieve  the 
elevation,  which  is  chaste  and  simple,  and  yet  eminently  imposing.  No 
building  in  Sheffield  will  be  able  to  compete  with  this  substantial  edifiee, 
either  for  utility,  strength,  or  beauty.  —  G.  L.  S,    Sheffield,  April  3.  1636. 

SCOTLAND. 

Metaliic  Lighthouses. —  A  memoir  on  this  subfect  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished at  Edinburgh,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  of  which  an  admirable  account 
will  be  found,  illustrated  by  a  figure,  in  that  excellent  newspaper  The  Scotsman 
of  February  SO.  To  all  our  reulers  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  we  re- 
commend the  newspaper,  or  Mr.  Brown's  memoir,  if  it  can  be  procured  ,*  but, 
in  the  mean  time,  we  give  the  following  short  abstract :  — 

**  It  has  been  proposed  to  place  a  lighthouse  on  the  Wolf  Rock,  near  Land's 
End,  a  position  where  it  would  be  exi)osed  to  the  most  violent  storms  of  the 
Atlantic ;  and  a  plan  was  drawn  up  tor  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  who 
holds  a  high  rank  in  this  department  of  engineering ;  which  plan,  Mr.  Brown 
thinks,  would  require  fifteen  years  for  its  execution,  and  cost  150,000/.  Mr. 
Brown  undertakes  to  erect  one  of  bronze,  90  ft.  high,  which  would  answer  the 
purpose  as  well  as  the  stone  one  of  13 1>  ft.  for  15,000/.,  and  to  complete  it  in 
four  months.  Lighthouses  are  generally  of  masonry,  the  outer  stones  clamped 
with  iron,  and  in  large  blocks,  to  lessen  the  number  of  joints.  The  one  on  the 
Eddystone  Rock,  near  Plymouth,  erected  by  the  celebrated  Smeaton,  is  24  ft. 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  90  ft.  in  height,  of  which  72  consists  of  solid  ma- 
sonry. That  built  by  Mr.  Stevenson  on  the  Bell  Rock,  neaj  Arbroath,  is 
40  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  1 10  ft.  in  height,  of  which  102  consists  of 
solid  masonry.  The  defects  of  such  a  structure  are  obvious.  In  the  first 
place,  it  consists  of  some  thousand  pieces;  and,  among  as  many  thousand  joints 
in  it,  a  few  faulty  ones  would  be  fatal  to  its  strength.  Secondly,  its  great 
breadth  presents  an  enormous  surface  to  the  action  of  the  winds  and  waves. 
Mr.  Brown  estimates,  fixwi  experiments  made  by  him  ^  the  extremity  of 
Brighton  Chain  Pier  in  a  heavy  south-west  ^ale,  that  the  waves  impinge,  on 
a  cylindrical  surface  1  ft.  high  and  I  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  force  equal  to 
80  pounds ;  to  which  must  be  added  that  of  the  wind,  which,  in  a  violent  storm, 
exerts  a  pressure  of  40  pounds.  He  computes  the  collective  Impetus  of  the 
wave  on  the  lower  part  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  proposed  lighthouse  for  the  Wolf 
Rock,  of  the  surf  on  the  upper  part,  and  of  the  wind  on  the  whole,  to  be  eoual 
to  100  tons.  On  the  bronze  column  of  90  ft.,  which  Mr.  Brown  proposed  to 
5ubstitute  for  the  stone  structure,  the  pressure,  calculated  in  the  same  way, 
would  be  onlv  6^  tons.  The  natural  height  of  the  wave  in  a  storm  is  supposed 
not  to  exceed  18  ft.  or  20  ft. ;  but  the  siafy  which  is,  we  suf)pose,  half  water  and 
half  spray,  rises,  at  times,  above  the  head  of  the  Eddystone  column,  hooding 
the  lantern  in  a  waterv  coat,  and  sometimes  extinguishing  the  lights.  It  un- 
fortuaately  happens,  that  adding  to  the  height  of  the  column  scarcely  produces 
any  greater  security  to  the  lights ;  for,  as  the  breadth  must  be  increased  with 
the  elevation,  tiie  surf,  instead  of  splitting  and  passing  off  by  the  sides,  as  it 
would  do  upon  a  smaller  column,  just  mounts  so  much  higher,  having  a  greater 
aurface  to  resist  its  onward  movement.  At  the  Bell  Rock,  which  is  not  ex- 
posed to  such  heavy  seas  as  the  Eddystone,  the  surf  in  a  storm  mouiits  to  the 
lights,  which  are  100  ft.  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  sea.  At  such  times, 
the  column  is  felt  to  tremble  when  struck  by  the  huge  mass  of  rolling  waters; 
and  the  keepers,  perched  Uke  two  sea-mews  on  the  top  of  a  beacon  staff,  with 
nothing  but  the  raging  elements  around  them  on  all  sides,  feel  their  situation 
(at  they  confess  )very  forlorn,  and  naturally  think  of  the  sins  of  their  p&^tjife. 
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**  F^,  118.  is  a  section  of  Mr.  Brown's  proposed 
meUllic  lighthouse :  it  is  00  fl.  high,  14  ft.  in  diameter 
at  the  bottom,  and  4  ft.  at  the  thinnest  part.  The 
lower  half,  called  the  base,  is  in  four  pieces,  each 
piece  coasisting  of  a  portion  of  a  hollow  cone  (or  pa^ 
raboioid),  wider  below  than  above^  and  about  10  ft. 
h%h ;  the  lowest  piece  (a  b)  is  sunk  3  ft.  into  the 
rock,  and  is  14ft.  in  diameter  at  its  under  margin; 
tbe  fourth  piece  (g)  is  6  ft.  In  diameter  at  top.  These 
four  pieces  Et  into  each  other,  the  neck  of  toe  lower 
passing  into  the  socket  of  the  upper,  and  both  being 
secured  by  iiaoges ;  <  so  that  the  joints  are,  in 
jK>B>e  d^reey  stronger  than  the  entire  part  of  the 
eihsSL*  Above  these  is  the  smaller  part  of  the  shaft, 
which  is  in  three  pieces  of  nearly  the  same  lenetb, 
and  fitted  in  the  same  manner.  Above  this,  the  shaft 
widens  out  into  an  inverted  cone,  which  forms  one 
piece,  and  supports  the  more  important  parts^  These 
are,  first,  the  keeper's  house  (g)  which  is  8  ft.  in  dia- 
meter, and  7  ft.  h^h,  with  a  ^lery  round  it,  '  for 
look-«out,  and  walkitie  ejiereise.''  Next  the  lantern 
(A)  9ft.  wide  and  10  n.  high  to  the  cupola,  for  con- 
taining, the  lights.  The  house,  or  sitting  room,  is 
made  of  two  concentric  cylinders  of  sheet  copper, 
9  in.  assunder,  to  equalise  the  temperature,  and  at- 
tached to  each  other  by  rivets :  it  is  formed  into  com- 
partments for  bookcases,  shelves,  and  lockers,  with  a 
recess  for  the  back  of  the  stove.  Immediately  below 
ihe  house,  in  the  sweU  of  the  shaft  f,  are  the  sleep- 
ing berths.  To  complete  .the  description  of.  the 
column,  we  shall  add,  that  the  upper  section  (c)  of 
the  base  contains  two  tanks,  one  for  oil,  and  one  for 
firesh  water ;  the  next  section  (d),  above,  is  for  coals 
and  provisions ;  and  the  one  (e),  above  that,  a  general 
store.  Access  is  obtained  from  below  by  the  chain 
ladder  (k\  reaching  down  to  the  sea ;  and  the  oblique 
lines  in  tne  sections  above  (c),  represent  ladders  in 
the  inside,  by  which  the  keepers  mount  to  their  aerial 
abode.  The  whole  work,  90  ft.  high,  would  cost 
16^000^  or  17,000/.,  if  entirely  of  bronze;  11,300/., 
if  the  base  to  c  were  bronze,  and  the  upper  part 
cast  iron ;  or  9000/.,  if  entirely  of  cast  iron ;  and  it 
would  be  erected  in  four  months.  The  form  of  the  shaft  will  immediately 
remind  many  of  the  elegant  cast-iron  lamp^posts  introduced  into  Edinbuigh, 
some  years  ago,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Robison,"  engravings  of  one  of 
which  are  given  in  our  First  Volume  (figs.  196.  and  197.  p.  368.). 

**  The  advanta^s  of  this  plan  of  Mr.  Brown  are  the  following:  —  1.  The 
expense  of  erecting  lighthouses  is  much  diminished,  so  that  six  may  be  erected 
.for  the  sum  now  spent  on  one.  2.  The  time  necessary  for  building  them  is 
contracted  firom  years  to  months;  and  the  chances  of  loss  of  life  in  the  progress 
.of  the  work  are  proportionablv  diminished.  3.  The  bronze  lighthouse^  ftom 
•the  slenderness  ot  its  shaft,  and  the  sroallness  of  the  resisting  surface,  will  not 
xarry  the  wave  and  spray  half  so  high  as  the  stone  lighthouse;  and,  with  two 
thirds  of  the  elevation,  it  will  afiord  e<]ual  protection  to  the  keepers  and  the 
.lights.  4.  From  this  slenderness,  and  its  diminished  height,  the  strain  of  the 
.surge  and  winds  upon  it,  in  a  storm,  will  not  exceed  one  tenth  of  what  a  stone 
structure  is  exposed  to.  5.  It  has  but  eight  joints  firom  the  bottom  to  the 
lantern;  while  the  stone  lighthouse  has  thousands;  and  the  bronze  joints  admit 
of  being  made  as  strong  as  the  entire  part  of  the  shaft.    6.  That  its  separate 
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portions,  being  complete  circles,  cast  solid,  each  is,  per  se,  capable  of  resisting 
any  lateral  impure  of  the  water  whatever  j  and  the  column  can  onlj  be  injured 
by  a  transverse  pressure  operating  upon  its  length.  7.  That  the  cohesion  of 
the  materials,  or  the  power  of  the  column  to  resist  fracture  by  a  transverse 
strain,  is  probably  a  hundred  times  as  great  as  in  an  equal  column  of  stone. 
8.  That  the  natural  stability  of  a  bronze  ^umn,  derived  from  downward  pres* 
sure,  must  be  considerably  greater  than  that  of  stone*  In  addition  to  thk 
source  of  strength,  the  column  is  to  be  secured  10ft.  into  the  rock  by  numerous 
bolts ;  so  that  it  cannot  be  removed,  without  carrying  all  that  body  of  rock 
along  with  it,  which  would  require  a  pressure  of  several  hundred  tons. 

''As  to  the  durability  of  bronze  in  water,  when  proper  precautions  are  adopted, 
two  letters  are  given  from  Mr.  Brande  and  Mr.  Faraday,  which  remove  every 
reasonable  doubt.  Both  of  them  think  that  cast  iron  might  answer  sufficiently 
well  for  the  upper  part  of  the  column.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  chances  of 
injury  from  lightning ;  but  the  tower,  being  etitirely  metallic,  it  would  act,  we 
suppose,  as  a  very  perfect  conductor,  and  convey  the  electricity  to  the  earth 
without  injury  to  the  keepers.  Bronze  is  an  alloy  df  copper  and  tin.  We 
should  have  observed  that,  in  Mr.  Brown's  opinion,  a  bronze  column  could 
be  erect^  on  a  sand-bank,  by  piling,  or  by  a  dififerent  process,  which  he 
describes,^  and  where  a  stone  structure  would  be  impracticable. 
.  "  The  situation  of  the  keepers  in  one  of  Mr.  Brovm's  lighthouses  is  one  of 
the  most  singular  which  the  multifarious  occupations  of  human  life  present. 
The  stone  tower,  though  really  less  secure,  has  an  appearance  of  solidity, 
which  goes  some  length  to  satisQr  the  imagination ;  but  Mr.  Brown's  watchmen 
are  suspended  in  mid-air,  on  the  top  of  the  pillar,  whose  slenderness,  compared 
with  its  length,  reduces  it  to  the  appearance  of  a  small  rod.  Cooped  up  in  u 
cage,  one  half  of  whose  narrow  floor  projects  over  the  sea,  or  standing  on  a 
gallery  which  hangs  over  it  completely,  they  live  for  months  together  without 
exchanging  words  or  thoughts  with  their  fellow  mortals.  There  they  pass  the 
dark  and  stormy  nights,  with  the  winds  howling,  and  sea  birds  shrieking  around 
them,  while  the  abyss  foams  and  rages  below,  and  the  slender  stem  that  bears 
them  above  it  quivers  under  their  feet  when  struck  by  the  angry  surge,  or 
beaten  by  the  tempest.  No  situntion  can  be  conceived  more  dismal  and  mo- 
notonous, more  beset  with  terrifylnji  circumstances*,  or  better  calculated  to 
impress  the  mind  with  a  constant  feeling  of  insecurity.  Such,  however,  is  the 
force  of  habit  in  reconciling  men  to  outward  circumstances,  which  appal  at  first 
sight,  and  to  real  and  formidable  dangers  too,  that  there  is  never  any  want  of 
candidates  for  the  most  hazardous  emnloyments ;  and  no  difficulty  is,  we  believe^ 
apprehended  in  getting  sober  considerate  persons  to  commit  themselves  to 
toese  sea-girt  aenal  cradles ;  nor  any  doubt  felt,  that,  after  a  month's  experience 
they  will  sleep  secure  in  them,  though  lullabied  by  storms  and  tempests,  the 
aspect  of  which,  in  such  a  situation,  would  drive  a  greenhorn  landsman  mad. 

**  To  understand  the  importance  of  lighthouses,  it  may  be  proper  to  state^ 
that  the  number  of  Britisn  vessels  shipwrecked  annoally  is  about  550,  or  one 
and  a  half  per  day.  The  average  burden  per  ship  of  the  mercantile  navy  is 
about  1 10  tons;  and,  if  we  value  old  and  new  together  at  half  the  price  of 
building,  or  5/.  10«.  per  ton,  we  have  600/.  for  the  value  of  each,  and  330,000/. 
for  that  of  the  whole;  which  may  be  reduced  to  300,000/.  by  deducting  the 
value  of  sails,  masts,  and  other  materials,  saved  from  some  of  those  stranded. 
If  we  add  an  equal  sum  for  the  value  of  the  cargoes,  the  whole  loes  from  ship- 
Wrecks  will  be  600,000/.  per  annum.  This  statement  proceeds  on  an  old  esti- 
mate  from  1793  to  1829;  but  Mr.  MacuUocfa  says,  in  the  Supplement  to  hia 
Dictionary,  that  the  number  oi  ships  lost,  or  driven  on  shore,  in  1683,  was  no 
less  than  800.  It  is  probable,  then,  that  the  annual  loss  by  shipwreck  is  not 
much  short  of  a  million  sterling.  If  one  fifth  part  of  this  loss  could  be  pre* 
vented  by  additional  lighthouses,  the  saving  in  money  would  amount  to  a 
million  in  five  years,  to  say  nothing  of  the  stiil  more  important  saving  in  human 
life."  (Scotmon,  Feb.  20.  1836.) 
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Art.  it.     Retrospective  Criticism. 

Mn.  Tff03fPS02fs  Designs  for  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  (p.  178.)  —  I 
bavc  to  regret  a  want  of  candour  in  the  few  remarks  made  by  your  able  re- 
Tiewer,  B.,  on  my  humble  work,  especially  in  regard  to  the  pnerspective  views 
not  being  done  by  a  mere  carpenter's  hand.  This  remaric,  from  an  nnsuc- 
eessful  competitor,  does  me  infinite  credit ;  and,  as  he  acknowledges  a  want 
of  time  prevented  him  from  understanding  the  entire  arrangement  of  the  set 
of  designs,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  him  the  careful  perusal  of  the 
«econd  article  in  your  Magazine  for  April,  called  "  Architectural  Pedantry,"  by 
Candidns.  (See  p.  149.)  Your  own  objections  are  merely  a  matter  of  opinion, 
as  "  the  confusion  in  the  parts,  arising  from  the  want  of  a  sufficiently  striking 
leading  feature,*'  which  you  complain  of,  others  may,  and  actually  have,  con- 
sidered an  advantage. 

There  is  one  point  in  your  reviewer's  remarks  which  I  feel  bound  toexpldn 
to  you:  1  allude  to  his  objection  to  "a  passage  340^7.  fong,  with  only  one 
window  at  each  endP  In  his  haste,  he  has  evidently  omitted  to  notice  the  dis- 
tribution of  light  from  the  two  large  staircases ;  also  from  a  window  in  the 
west  front  j  and  again  from  the  window  over  the  water-dosets  fronting  the 
courtyard.  A  distinguished  architect  has  awarded  me  great  praise  for  the 
▼ery  efficient  manner  in  which  the  entire  building  receives  its  lights.  No.  17. 
Is  a  score-room  for  papers  to  the  Vote  Office ;  Ko.  18.  is  an  office  attached 
to  the  Private  Bill  Office;  No.  19.  is  a  door-keeper's  dressing-room;  and 
No.  20.  an  office  belonging  to  the  Commons'  Seijeant-at-^arms'  official  resi- 
dence. These  rooms,  I  humbly  conceive,  although  receiving  only  secondary, 
«r  borrowed,  lights,  are  yet  amply  lighted  for  their  respective  purposes. 

As  1  before  stated,  and  as  is  mserted  in  the  titlepage  of  my  book,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  any  thing  more  than  a  mere  working  carpenter;  but  your 
reviewer  has  looked  at  my  humble  work  as  the  production  of  a  professional 
man.  I  was  not  aware  that  the  introduction,  in  an  immense  pile  of  archi- 
tecture, of  a  varied  form  and  style  of  windows,  was  against  architectural 
taste.  I  may  be  wrong ;  but  my  idea  is,  that  the  entire  architectural  building 
"within  observation  of  the  eye  should  please  as  a  whole ;  and  that  the  eye 
should  not  rest  on  any  particular  portion,  until  the  mind  has  embraced  the 
entire  building.  What,  I  may  be  allowed  to  ask,  is  the  objection  to  an  orid 
window,  10  jft.  wide,  uninterrupted  by  mullions  ?  Is  it  simply  because  it  has 
never  been  before  executed  that  it  is  considered  objectionable  ?  The  seven 
windows  to  the  two  porticoes  are  b\  fl.  from  mullion  to  mullion  (a  greater 
width  than  has  ever  been  executed) ;  and  they  were  introduced  purposely,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  building  from  having  an  ecclesiastical  appearance.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  appearance  of  either 
ecclesiastic  or  castellated  architecture;  and,  on  this  account,  I  have  been 
sparine  in  the  introduction  of  mullions,  and  also  of  battlements. 

With  regard  to  the  doubt  of  the  capability  of  my  design  being  erected, 
save  in  wood ;  this,  no  doubt,  is  in  allusion  to  my  trade ;  as,  in  a  former 
letter  to  you,  I  expressed  an  opinion  that  not  a  fibre  of  wood  ought  to  be 
used  in  its  erection,  save  for  scaffolding. 

[Injustice  to  our  reviewer,  we  must  observe,  that  he  never  saw  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's letter  to  us ;  and  that  we  do  not  believe  he  had  the  slightest  idea  of 
making  any  allusion  to  Mr.  Thompson's  trade  by  his  remark,  which  had 
merely  reference  to  what  he  considered  the  impracticability  of  executing  some 
parts  of  the  design  in  stone.] 

The  pendants,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  complained  of,  are  perforated 
ventilators.  I  have  drawn  an  interior  pencil  sketch  of  this  House,  showing 
thcM*  construction ;  and,  should  your  reviewer  be  passing  this  way,  I  should 
feel  proud  in  having  the  honour  of  submitting  it  to  his  inspection ;  by  which 
means,  I  trust,  he  would  be  induced  to  give  the  ^'  carpenter"  credit  for  his 
perspective  views. 
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Trusting  that,  in  thua  going  through  my  explanation^  you  will  excuse  mj 
tres|>assing  on  your  valuable  pages,  I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  do  feel  proud 
in  having  had  the  opportunity,  afforded  by  a  liberal  GoYernment,  of  sendina 
in  a  set  of  designs  tor  a  proposed  new  bouse. of  Parliament;  and  when  1 
see  myself,  by  you,  held  up  as  an  example  for  others  to  follow,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  their  designs,  I  do  consider,  humble  individual  as  I  am,  that  it 
may  be  an  era  the  profession  (to  which  I  have  not  the  least  pretension  to  be- 
loiuc)  may  be  justly  proud  of. 

Not  having  yet  seen  the  exhibition,  at  the  National  Gallery,  of  the  78  sets 
of  designs  now  exhibiting,  I  confess  my  surprise  at  your  approval  of  only 
one,  and  that  one  having  a  spire  surmounted  by  a  statue.  I  may  be  wrong 
in  my  taste,  but  I  never  citch  a  glimpse  of  the  statue  on  the  spire  of  Bloom&« 
bury  church,  without  smiling  at  its  absurdity.  Mr.  T.  L.  Donaldson  is  a 
gentleman  of  acknowledged  taste,  and  one  that  I  entertain  a  high  respect  toi, 
having  done  works  under  him  at  various  times. 

My  anxious  desire  is  to  see  a  national  building  erected ;  and,  in  my  opinion, 
it  matters  little  where  may  be  its  site ;  whether  on  the  old,  or  in  conjunction 
with  St.  James*s  Palace,  or  in  the  viciivty  of  Leicester  Square :  but  let  us 
have  one  that  will  do  us  credit.  —  Peter  Thompson^  Cai-pcnter  and  Builder^ 
3.  Oxnaburg  Plnce,  New  Road^  AprU  4.  1836. 

Design  Jbr  a  Labourer's  Cottage,  (p.  120.)  —  In  the  details  of  tliis  design, 
TOUT  correspondent  directs  (p.  127.)  that,  *'  each  sash  is  to  open,  and  to 
nave  a  strong  eye  and  hook  to  fasten  it  when  closed."  The  following  is  a 
very  good  plan  of  fastening  similar  windows ;  and  has,  I  believe,  never  failed 
in  making  dwellings  both  wind  and  water  tight: —  Provide  and  fix  to  each 
sash  two  6  in.  square  neat  bolts,  to  shoot  into  the  sash-frames,  top  and  bottom. 
Tyro,     Wilmington  Sq^uurey  April  2,  1836. 

G.  B.  W:s  TVitff.  (p.  142.)  —  G.  B.  W.  tells  you  he  writes  in  haste  to  re- 
ply  to  my  observations  on  his  roof;  and  I  am  sure  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  he  also  writes  in  anger;  and  I  shall  begin  by  telling  him  that  a ''  combi^ 
nation"  of  haste  and  anger  will  form  but  a  sorry  truss  to  support  an  argu« 
ment.  If  G.  B.  W.  still  sees  "  no  reason  why  the  queens  should  not  be  the 
principal  support  of  the  truss,"  I  cannot  help  it.  1  still  think  it  better  to 
avoid  making  them  so,  for  reasons  stated  in  my  former  communication  on  the 
subject  (see  p.  95.).  But  mark  how  ingeniously  he  disposes  of  his  lower  kin^* 
post;  that  self-same  king-post,  too,  the  support  of  which,  alone,  I  consi- 
dered objectionable.  ^Fhy  he  coolly  says,  if  the  span  "  were  less,  it  might  be 
dispensed  with  entirely;"  premising  the  observation  by  stating  that  he  '*  in- 
troduced the  lower  king-post  truss  for  additional  strength."  Yes ;  were  the 
span  less,  no  doubt  the  whole  of  the  truss  might  be  dispensed  with  entirely. 
I  now  "  turn  to  Nicholson's  Carpentrify^  according  to  the  friendly  advice  of 
G.  B.  W.,  to  examine  the  roof  of  old  Drury  Lane  Theatre ;  and  will  venture 
to  tell  him  that  the  queen-posts  he  there,  speaks  of  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  support  of  that  roof.  Why,  if  the  queen-posts  had  never  been  place 
there,  the  roof  itself  would  have  remained  entire  as  long  as  the  materials  of 
which  it  was  composed  endured ;  they  (the  queens)  being  placed  there,  un^ 
questionably,  for  the  support  of  the  beams  and  floors  below,  which  were 
strapped  and  bolted  to  them ;  the  principal  braces,  and  the  straining  beam, 
alone^  forming  the  most  simple  and  complete  abutment  truss  for  the  support 
of  the  roof  above.  But,  before  I  lay  by  our  good  friend  Nicholson,  I  would 
refer  G.  B.  W.  to  fig.  3.  p.  656.  (I  have  his  Architectural  Dictionary  before 
me) ;  he  will  then  see  a  roof  in  principle  precisely  the  same  as  his  own,  only 
there  the  queens  derive  the  whole  of  their  support  from  the  king,  instead,  as 
in  G.  B.  W.'s  design,  the  king  from  the  queens.  I  will  quote,  verbatim, 
Nicholson's  opinion  of  this  design.  It  runs  thus :  —  "  But  so  many  jojzgles 
are  certainly  an  objection  to  this  method ;  as  the  shrinking  of  the  timber 
must  be  very  considerable  in  three  breadths,  which  would  allow  the  roof  to. 
descend." 

It  would  also  seem  that  I  do  not  stand  alone  in  my  opinions ;  for  your  able 
correspondent,  Mr.  Thomas  Cook,  has  ventured  to  think  with  me,  that 
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O.  B.  W.'s  truss  is  " not  the  best  that  cotJd  he  constructed;"  and  he  has  gone 
much  farther  than  I  did ;  for  I  only  ventured  to  surest  an  improvement  in 
G.  B.  W.'s  truss,  but  he  has  really  told  him  he  knows  nothing  at  all  about 
one.  —  fVilHam  Coles,     Winchester,  March  7.  1836. 

'  Drains  and  TYaps  (Vol.  11.  p.  179.  and  330.)  —  Your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Milse,  has  favoured  the  readers  of  the  ArchHectur(d  Magazine  with  an  article 
6n  the  importance  of  perfect  drainage  to  a  house  (Vol.  ll.  p.  179.) ;  and,  as 
this  can  in  no  case  be  complete  without  one  or  more  traps,  has  given  the 
section  of  one  (fig.  99.),  which  I  believe  to  be  the  form  adopted  by  workmen 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  (no  bar  to  the  introduction  of  an  improved  one,  you 
will  say),  let  the  form  of  the  drain  be  what  it  may.  The  principle  of  this 
trap  is  criticised  by  another  correspondent  (p.  330.)  who  signs  himself 
A  Junior ;  but  whom  I  should  judge,  from  his  criticism,  not  to  be  a  practical 
man.    He  also  gives  a  section  of  his  trap  (p.  330.  fig.  167.). 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Milne^s  trap,  A  Junior  says,  ''  to  my  mind  would  lead 
astray,  rather  than  assist,  a  tyro;"  and  in  explanation  of  his  own  section 
^Vol.  II.  p.  330.  fig.  167.),  he'sa\'8,  '*  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  dip-stone 
(a)  should  not  touch  the  cover  (b)  within  half  an  inch,  in  order  that  a  cun 
rent  of  air  may  pass  to  allow  the  water  and  soil  to  flow  through  the  trap  and 
drain.  This  latter  point  is  that  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention,  as 
the  article  before  referred  to  does  not  show  this,  or  mention  the  subject  of 
ks  construction." 

These  traps,  I  would  inform  A  Junior,  serve  the  double  purpose  o{ 
stopping  the  progress  of  vermin,  and  checking  the  stench,  which  would  other- 
wise ascend  from  the  main  drain,  or  the  cesspool,  and  infect  the  house ;  and 
hence  they  are  called  by  workmen  sUnk-iraps.  But  how  he  would  accomplish 
either  oi  these  objects  with  his  trap,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive;  for  he  re- 
<]uire8  that  **  the  dip-stone  (a)  shouFd  not  touch  the  cover  (6)  within  half  an 
inch ;"  a  space  sufficient  to  let  stench  enough  pass  to  taint  a  dozen  houses. 
But  his  greatest  anxietv  seems  to  be  <*  the  prevention  of  vermin ;"  azid  here, 
again,  he  ia  equally  at  fault :  the  dip-stone  of  the  trap  is  intended  to  cheat 
the  vermin,  Le,  the  rats  (no  easy  matter,  every  one  will  say  M^ho  knows  any 
thing  of  the  habits  of  these  artful  pests).  But  let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  a 
full-grown  one  arriving  for  the  first  time  at  this  barrier,  as  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  A  Junior :  he  will  soon  perceive  there  is  a  rMon  beyond  this 
to  be  explored,  and  forthwith  sets  about  finding  out  the  bidden  pass :  hit 
first  aim  will  be  at  the  half  inch  space  above ;  bemg  foiled  there,  he  will  swim 
about  on  the  surface  of  the  water  for  a  time ;  then  away  he  dives  under  the 
water ;  and,  having  once  made  his  way  beneath  the  dip-stone,  repeats  the  pas- 
sage, with  his  companions,  without  let  or  hindrance,  as  often  as  inclination 
leads  them  that  way. 

That  the  writer  has  some  knowledge  of  the  subject,  is  evident  from  his  re- 
marks on  the  construction  of  this  drain,  and  form  of  the  bottom  of  the  trap ; 
which  is  decidedly  an  improvement  upon  that  of  Mr.  Milne. 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  adding  a  few  hints  on  the  subject,  fathered  from 
my  own  experience;  but,  if  I  am  in  error  in  my  conclusions,  I  nope  to  stand 
corrected. 

It  is  very  essential  that  the  drain,  of  whatever  form  it  may  be,  should  be 
well  constructed,  and  of  hard  materials ;  and,  where  this  is  the  case,  there 
will  be  no  fear  of  vermin  breaking  into  it  through  its  sides ;  it  will,  therefore, 
be  only  necessary  to  guard  its  extremities.  For  the  entrance  of  all  house 
drains  I  would  recommend  a  cast-iron  trap :  these  are  made  in  a  variety  of 
forms  and  sizes,  and  should  be  fixed  in  stone-paved  floors,  with  the  top 
nearly  flush,  but  sunk  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the  floor :  they  may  be 
taken  out  and  cleaned  with  very  little  trouble,  when  requisite.  For  the  op* 
posite  end,  in  ordinary  cases,  let  there  be  an  iron  grating,  with  the  bars  just 
sufficiently  close  to  exclude  a  rat.  Where,  however,  a  trap  built  in  the  drain 
cannot  be'  dispensed  with,  as  in  the  case  of  a  drain  taking  the  soil  from  a 
water-closet,  let  it  be  made  where  it  is  easy  of  access,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  cleared  out  occasionally ;  for  it  must  neceMarily^-  in  some  measure,  per> 
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fam  the  pffice  of  a  cesspool,  and  the  sediment  passing  down  the  drain  will 
be  deposited  therein ;  bv  whicli  means  it  will,  in  time,  if  not  emptied,  stop 
up  the  drain  as  effectually  as  if  the  dip^stone  tonched  the  bottom  as  well  as 
tne  top :  the  tendency  to  deposit  will,  of  course,  be  less  when  the  bottom  of 
the  trap  is  concave,  instead  of  flat :  still  there  will  be  a  deposit.  Let  the 
ctipping  piece,  which  may  be  either  of  stone,  slate,  tile,  or  other  hard  mate- 
rial, be  worked  firmly  into  the  sicles  of  the  trap,  and  not  only  touch  the 
cover  stone,  but  be  made  air  ti^t  to  it  with  a  jomt  of  mortar,  which  will  in 
nowise  prevent  the  water  and  soil  from  flowing  as  freely  as  though  the  q)ace 
of  half  an  inch  were  left  between  them.  ^  Z.    Hartford,  Dec.  12.  183o. 


Art.  III.     Institute  of  British  Architects. 

ApniL  25.  1836.  ~  P.  F.  Robinson,  V.  P.,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of 
t^  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed.  The  balance  in  the  treasurer's 
hands  appeared  to  be  217/.  0«.  1  Id.  John  Shaw,  Fellow,  having  attended  for 
the  firat  time  since  his  election,  was  admitted  by  the  chairman.  Anthony 
Salvin,  Architect,  of  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square,  was  balloted  for,  and 
declared  to  be  unanimously  elected.  Frederick  Catherwood,  Architect,  being 
about  to  leave  England  for  America,  was  elected  Honorary  and  Corresponding 
Member,  during  his  absence.  Monsieur  Beuth,  His  Prussian  Majesty^s  Privy 
Counsellor,  and  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Beriin,wa8 
dected  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Member,  agreeably  to  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  Council. 

The  intention  of  Mrs.  Parke  to  present  the  collection  of  the  sketches  made 
by  the  late  Henry  Parke,  Esq.,  Architect,  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Egypt,  to  the 
Institnte,  to  be  preserved  in  nerpetoity,  was  communicated  to  the  meeting. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Colquhoun,  Agent  and  Consnl-General  of  the  Hanse 
Towns,  was  read ;  in  which  he  proposed  that  facilities  should  be  afforded  to 
architects  from  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg,  visiting  London,  upon  a 
Recommendation  from  him  to  the  secretary  of  the  Institute ;  provided  similar 
fiicilities  be  aflbrded  to  architects  visiting  the  Hanse  Towns  by  the  authorities 
there.  The  same  might  also  be  observed  with  respect  to  subjects  of  the  Kins 
of  Saxony,  whose  Consul-General  Mr.  Colquhoun  is.  A  letter  was  reaa 
from  Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse  to  Earl  de  Orey,  the  President,  acknowledging  the 
receipt,  and  respecting  the  transmission,  of  letters  of  election  to  tne  King 
of  Oude  and  the  Rajim  of  Tanjore.  A  letter  from  Archdeacon  Froude  of 
Totness,  Devon,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  election  as  Honorary  and  Corres- 
ponding Member,  was  also  read. 

The  following  donations  were  announced  as  having  been  received  since  the 
last  ordinary  meeting :  —  Mr.  Dipple,  of  Richmond,  thirteen  specimens  of 
marble^  and  a  communication  thereon;  Thomas  Sopwith,  Esq.,  Treatise  on  Iso- 
metri<»l  Drawing ;  H  istory  and  Description  of  Fountain's  Abbey,  York ;  Ac- 
count of  AJl-Saint's  Church,  Newcastle ;  D.  Mocatta,  Esq.,  Architect,  copper 
medals,  representing  various  buildings ;  F.  Catherwood,  Esq.,  Architect, 
Honorary  and  Corresponding  Member,  section  drawing,  1 1  fl.  long,  of  the 
Raffiiel  Loggie  of  the  Vatican,  by  Rossi,  Rome,  1754  ;  A.  Poynter,  Fellow, 
two  fragments  from  the  Treasury  of  Atreus  at  Mycense ;  one  fragment  of  the 
truncated  annate  of  a  tripedal  pedestal ;  two  fragments  of  enriched  cornices, 
and  one  small  one  of  a  draped  figure ;  W.  8.  Inman,  Fellow,  cast  of  the 
lion's  head,  from  the  Parthenon,  Athens,  from  the  frieze  of  the  Temple  of 
Tivoli,  &c. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Monsieur  Brunei,  announcing  that  he  had 
at  length  broken  his  experimental  pier  by  the  accumulation  of  weight,  ulti- 
mately, to  the  amount  of  12  tons  1  cwt.  1  qr.  5  lb.  Fragments  of  the  con- 
struction at  the  points  of  fracture  accompanied  the  conimunicstion.  It  ap- 
peared that,  out  of  the  ei^ven  bars,  or  hoops,  which  had  been  introduced  in  the 
entire  of  the  brickwork,  three  only  were  broken  asunder.  The  others  were  all 
entire,  being  stretched  or  drawn  only  at  the  average  of  18  in.  on  either  side  of 
the  last,  or  principal,  crack;  and  at  the  other  crack  about  Sin.;  which,  upon 
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bretking  up  the  wmll,  was  cle«ly  indicated  by  tbe  drawn  maika  of  the  mtk 
upon  the  cement. 

A  letter  was  read  from  P.  Lcgh,  Esq.,  Honorary  Fellow,  about  the  accident 
which  had  occurred  to  the  suspension  bridge  near  Wakefield,  Yorkshire, 
accompanied  by  a  print. 

Mr.  Inman,  f'ellow,  explained  the  nature^  of  the  building,  and  constructioa 
of  the  retort-house,  of  the  South  London,  now  Ph(saix,gas  works,  Baakside; 
also  of  the  roof  of  the  infirmary  of  Christ's  Hospital,  and  other  buildings ; 
and  of  the  use  of  iron  in  the  construction  of  conservatories.   Adjourned. 

May  2. — Earl  de  Grey,  IVesident,  in  the  chair.  This  was  the  general  amiual 
meeting  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Donaldson,  the  setfetary,  read  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Soane,  regretting 
his  inability,  on  account  of  indisposition,  to  attend  the  metting.  Mr.  Goldi- 
cutt,  secretary,  read  the  list  of  donors  and  benefactors  to  the  Institute  during 
the  past  year.  Mr.  Robinson^  V.  P.,  read  the  report  of  the  Council,  drawn 
up  by  him  at  their  request. 

The  thanks  of  the  members  having  been  presented  to  the  Council  for  their 
able  exertions  in  promoting  the  views  and  interests  of  the  Institute,  the 
meeting  proceeded  to  the  electioo  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  His 
Lordship  was  unanimously  requested  to  continue  his  important  support  to 
the  Society,  by  continuing  to  act  as  President ;  to  which  His  Lordship  was 
pleased  to  assent.  The  following  were  elected  as  members  of  the  Council:  — 
Vice-Presidents,  Messrs.  Barry,  Papworth,  and  Robinson;  Honorary  Secre- 
taries, Messrs.  Donaldson  and  Fowler ;  ordinary  members  of  Council,  Messrs. 
Basevi,  Goldicutt,  Kendall,  Moore,  Newman,  Rhodes,  and  Wallace;  Auditors, 
W.  S.  Inman  and  A.  Burton.     Adjourned. 

May  d. — J.  B.  Papworth,  V.  P.,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Basevi,  begging  to  be  excused  from 
acting  for  another  year  as  member  of  the  Council,  naving  been  read,  as  also 
a  recommendation  for  the  Council  that  the  vacancy  should  be  declared,  and 
tliat  an  election  of  another  Fellow  to  succeed  him  should  take  place,  it.  was 
resolved  that  the  recommendation  be  approved.  In  consequence  of  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  Council  that  C.  R.  Cockerell,  R.  A.,  should  be  elected 
Ho  lorary  Fellow,  upon  payment  of  the  usual  contribution,  the  members  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election,  and  Mr.  Cockerell  was  declared  unanimously  elected. 

The  following  donations  were  announced  as  having  been  received  aince 
the  last  Meeting:  —  Mr.  Dipple,  Mason,  Richmond,  specimens  of  marble  $ 
Messrs.  Ackerman,  Pugin's  designs  for  gold  and  silversmiths ;  Messrs.  Jackson, 
drawings  of  composition  ornaments ;  A.  Burgess,  Esq.,  four  prints  of  old 
and  new  Bow  Bridge;  Monsieur  Chateauneuf,  various  numbers  of  77ie 
Museum^  a  German  periodical,  containing  the  series  of  questions  published 
by  the  Institute,  translated  into  that  language ;  and  a  German  work  by  Miiller 
(see  p.  173.):  I.  J.  Scales,  Fellow,  bronze  medal,  struck  in  commemoration 
of  the  suspension  bridge  erected  at  Ya  mouth  by  him,  and  a  copy  of  the 
chart  of  the  Nile  laid  down  from  observations  taken  by  him  and  Mr.  Parke; 
Edward  Nolan,  Esq.,  cast  in  plaster  prepared  by  a  peculiar  process ;  J.  Brit- 
ton,  Esq.,  drawing  of  a  parqueted  floor  formerly  existing  in  the  quarter  mace 
of  the  staircase  of  the  Institute ;  various  copies  of  Frazer's  Literary  Chro* 
fucle,  by  the  editor ;  G.  Godwin,  Associate,  printed  copy  of  his  Euay  on 
Freemasontt  read  at  the  ordinary  meeting,  14  March.  (See  p.  193.) 

A  communication  was  read  from  Monsieur  Chateauneuf,  upon  the  sevend 
editions  of  Vitruvius  existing  in  the  public  library  at  Hamburg;  and  a  paper 
from  T.  L.  Donaldson,  Honorary  Secretary,  upon  those  preserved  in  the 
library  of  St.  Marc,  at  Venice.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Dipple,  Richmond, 
explanatory  of  various  specimens  of  marble  presented  by  him  to  the  Institute. 
T.  L.  Donaldson,  Honorary  Secretary,  read  a  paper  upon  composition  in 
architecture.  Charles  Fowler,  Honorary  Secretary,  read  a  description  of  a 
mode  adopted  by  hitn  to  construct  terrace  floors. 

The  thanks  of  the  members  having  been  presented  to  the  writers  of  the 
several  papers^  the  meedng  adjourned. 
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OmOINAZ.  COBOSmnCATIONS. 

Art.  I.    On  Harmony  as  applied  to  Archiieciure,    From  the  French 

of  QuATRBMtes  DE  QuiMCT.    By  P. 

The  word  harmony^  and  the  ideas  associated  with  it,  are 
more  frequently  applied  to  music  and  painting  than  to  architec- 
ture. Nevertheless,  when  we  consider  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  not  only  the  positive 
meaning  it  expresses  is  as  applicable  to  architecture  as  to  any 
of  the  other  arts,  but  that  it  must  have  been  originally  borrowed 
from  the  art  of  building. 

The  Greek  word  harmonia^  harmony,  means,  in  its  primitive 
acceptation,  tie,  or  joining ;  it  therefore  signifies  a  union  be- 
tween objects  which  belong  to,  or  are  allied  with,  each  other, 
&C.  In  speaking  of  the  walls  of  Tirynthus,  which  were  oom- 
posed  of  great  stones,  intermingled  with  small  ones,  which 
served  to  bind  and  unite  the  others  together,  Pausanias  makes 
use  of  the  word  in  question ;  and  observes  that  each  of  the 
small  stones  served  to  form  harmony  between  the  large  ones. 
[Paus.y  lib.  ii.  c.  25.) 

Music,  however^  appears  to  have  more  peculiarly  appro- 
priated to  itself  the  word  harmony.  A  special  acceptation  is 
given  to  it,  to  designate  the  scientific  part  of  this  art,  which 
consists  in  the  simultaneous  action  and  combination  of  sounds. 
From  the  customary  application  of  the  word  harmony  to  music, 
a  sort  of  ambiguity  has  arisen,  in  the  opinions  entertained  by 
some,  respecting  a  system  of  technical  similitude,  where  the 
same  word  is  applied  to  other  arts.  They  imagine,  1st,  that 
every  art  owes  to  music  Che  derivation  of  this  word ;  and,  2dly, 
that,  in  borrowing  the  term,  each  art  is  not  only  indebted  to 
music  for  the  normal  idea  of  harmony,  but  is  bound  to  imitate 
its  system,  and  to  proceed,  by  equivalent  and  corresponding 
means,  according  to  the  nature  of  its  elements. 

From  these  notions  have  arisen  certain  systems,  projected  by 
some  speculative  minds,  to  chalk  out,  according  to  the  prin* 
Vol.111.— No.  29.  u 
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ciples  of  musical  harmony,  the  basis  of  the  harmony  which 
belongs  to  other  arts ;  as  if  an  eoiiality  of  practical  harmony 
could  be  established  between  an  art  which  addresses  itself  to 
the  ear,  and  one  which  presents  itself  to  the  eye.  Thus,  in 
painting,  some  theorists  have  arranged  the  shades  of  colouring 
in .  the  order  of  tints  and  semitints,  to  correspond  with  the 
tones  and  semitones  of  music ;  and  they  have  also  studied  to 
establish,  between  the  concord  of  sound  and  that  of  colour, 
relations  and  affinities  that  the  giere  diiference  of  the  organs 
to  which  the  respective  arts  especially  direct  themselves  is 
alone  sufficient  to  demonstrate  to  be  impossible,  imaginary,  and 
purely  nominal. 

A  like  similitude  has  been  invented  for  architecture.  A  pas- 
sage of  Vitruvius,  in  which  he  recommends  an  architect  to  have 
some  tincture  of  tlie  knowledge  of  music,  has  made  people  sup- 
pose that  music  and  architecture  had  a  reciprocal  system  of 
harmony.  However,  if  Vitruvius  thought  it  proper  that  an 
architect  should  understand  music,  he  has  given  his  reason  for 
it,  and  has  pointed  out  to  what  purposes  this  knowledge  should 
be  applied :  he  says,  it  is  necessary,  to  enable  the  architect  to 
manage  the  repercussion  of  the  actors'  voices  in  the  structure  of 
a  theatre ;  and,  likewise,  to  judge,  by  the  sound,  of  the  degree 
of  tension  of  the  cords  of  ballistas  or  other  warlike  engines* 

Theories  established  on  passages  like  these  are  as  false  in 
their  principle  as  In  their  application.  Nevertheless*  several 
clever  men  may  be  quoted  (the  great  Blondel  among  others), 
wh(^  in  treatises  upon  architecture,  styled  by  them  Harmonical 
Treatises^  have  taken  pains  to  create  purely  nominal  analogies. 
For  example,  according  to  their  fantastic  parallels,  the  Attic 
pedestal  (who  could  ever  doubt  it !)  signifies  the  key-note,  the 
4th,  the  6th,  and  the  octave,  thus  forming  a  chord ;  and,  when 
a  plinth  is  added,  it  is  considered  as  a  seventh,  and  the  chord 
is  thus  changed  into  the  fundamental  discord,  which  is  still 
conformable  to  the  laws  of  harmony.  So  iar  all  is  clear: 
but  there  are  the  two  fillets  that  terminate  the  upper  and 
lower  part  of  the  scotia;  and  then  two  mouldings  are  here, 
as  elsewhere,  in  the  way  of  their  whimsical  system  :  what 
name  is  to  be  given  to  them  ?  and  how  do  they  contribute  to 
the  harmony  ?  Blondel  and  Ouverard  are  not  discouraged  by* 
this  difficulty.  These  mouldings,  they  say,  must  be  considered 
as  fugues,  which,  by  their  modulation,  serve  to  prepare  and 
resolve  the  chords,  and  to  connect  and  soften  the  whole  into 
perfect  harmony.  • 

But  we  have  said  enough,  and  perhaps  too  much,  concerning 
these  fantastic  notions,  which  may  be  put  to  flight  by  a  little 
reflection.  When  we  consider  that  there  is  no  work  of  art  or 
industry  which  is  not  composed  of  a  collection  of  parts,  and  that 
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tfae  mode  of  union  suited  to  each  depends  upon  the  diversity  of 
the  elements  of  which  it  is  formed,  so  that  the  property  of  one 
cannot  he  transferred  to  another  without  manifest  injury  to  the 
whole,  it  must  be  evident  that  they  can  have  nothing  in  common, 
but  the  general  and  abstract  law  of  the  necessary  correspond- 
ence which  must  exist  between  the  parts  to  produce  a  wholes 
and  the  pleasiiig  efiect  that  ought  to  be  the  result  of  this  union  ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  one  word,  harmony. 

Harmony  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  what  is  called  the  general 
system  of  a  style  of  architecture.  Harmony  exists,  not  only 
when  all  the  parts  are  in  the  same  style  and  taste,  but  when 
ihey  have  amongst  themselves  a  certain  connexion,  which  is  so 
clearly  defined,  and  so  essential  to  the  whole,  that  none  of  them 
could  be  displaced  or  transposed  without  the  common  bond  (or, 
in  reality,  the  fundamental  reason  which  fixes  their  places  and 
tlkeir  use)  being  broken.  In  order  that  the  beauty  of  harmony 
may  be  perceptible  in  any  architectural  system,  there  is  one 
condition  that  even  the  definition  of  tile  word  itself  points  out 
as  necessary  to  be  observed.  If  harmony  is  a  bond  of  union 
between  different  and  discordant  parts,  to  enable  us  to  perceive 
and  appreciate  the  concord  which  it  produces,  our  sight  and  our 
minds  must  seize,  at  one  glance,  both  upon  those  parts,  and  the 
tie  which  keeps  them  together.  To  produce  this  efiect,  the 
parts  must  neither  be  too  like  nor  too  unlike.  Too  great  a 
sameness  in  the  elements  of  architecture  would  cause  the  prin* 
ciple  of  harmony  to  have  but  a  feeble  efiect  on  the  senses.  This 
is  the  fault  of  Egyptian  architecture :  its  elemental  type  is  too 
simf^e ;  its  imitative  system  approaches  too  nearly  to  identity. 
When  every  thing  is  simple,  the  effect  is  monotonous ;  and  the 
principle  of  harmony  has  no  visible  application. .  On  the  other 
band,  when  the  elementHry  parts  of  architecture  are  dissimilar, 
incoherent,  and  confused,  or  when  chance  alone  appears  to  have 
brought  them  together,  as  in  Gothic  architecture,  the  sight  and 
the  mind  cannot  discover  any  harmony  belonging  to  such  a  sys- 
tem :  there  is  no  connexion  between  the  objects  and  their  details, 
and  no  principle  of  union  dictated  by  reason  and  necessity. 

If  we  depart  from  our  abstract  view  of  the  subject,  and 
examine  what  is  meant  by  the  word  system  in  architecture, 
and  what  is  understood  by  harmony  in  the  habitual  practice  of 
the  art,  we  shall  find  tliat  the  latter  ought  to  preside  over  the 
plan  of  an  edifice,  over  the  disposition  of  its  elevation,  and  over 
the  distribution  of  its  decoration  and  ornaments. 

There  is  harmony  in  the  plan  of  an  edific^  when  the  whole 
appears  io  be  the  result  of  one  mind ;  when  all  the  distribu- 
tions, each  according  to  its  respective  use,  cooperate  in  one 
general  purpose;  when  each  part,  in  connexion  with  its  use, 
seems  to  be  only  the  effect  of  the  necessity  dictated  by  the  plea^ 
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sure  ^f  producing  symmetry ;  and  when,  in  short,  by  means  of 
clear  and  simple  lines,  easily  to  be  understood,  art  has  united,  in 
a  manner  both  varied  and  uniform,  the  subordinate  parts  of  the 
projected  undertaking,  in  such  a  way  that  nothing  appears  to 
have  been  forced  into  difficult  combinations,  but  that  every 
thing  is  the  result  of  necessity,  and  could  not  have  been  other-* 
wise  than  it  is.  The  harmony  of  the  plan  ought  to  become 
the  principle  and  basis  of  the  general  elevation ;  although,  in 
some  instances,  an  exception  may  be  made  to  tliis  rule,  as  far  as 
certain  palace  fronts  are  concerned,  which  have  no  connexion 
with  a  general  whole. 

Harmony  of  elevation  consists  primarily  in  the  correct  pro- 
portions of  the  length,  breadth,  height,  and  depth  which  the 
eye,  in  viewing  a  building,  seizes  upon  readily.  This  sort  of 
harmony  between  the  principal  dimensions  constitutes  a  part  of 
the  system  of  proportion,  of  which  the  works  of  nature,  and  the 
conformation  of  the  human  frame,  afford  examples  up  to  a 
certain  point.  No.pr^se  rule,  however,  can  be  laid  down 
concerning  this ;  as .  circumstances,  depending  upon  locality, 
prospect,  and  position,  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  architect,  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  general  principles* 
The  most  important  principle  of  hai*mony,  which  requires  to  be 
observed  in  elevations,  is  that  which  so  disposes  of  the  masses 
(the  peculiar  arrangement  of  which  must  depend  on  the  general 
style  of  the  building),  as  to  point  out  clearly  the  exact  destina* 
tion  of  each,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  preserve  the  degree, of 
unity  between  them  which  is  necessary  to  make  them  seem  parts 
of  one  whole.  But  this  quality  is,  unfortunately,  one  of  the 
rarest  thai  we  meet  with,  when  we  examine  the  construction  of 
existing  edifices. 

Harmony  in  decoration,  both  in  thdbry  and  practice,  is,  per- 
haps, easier  to  understand  and  to  observe.  Each  order  shows 
us,  by  its  proportions,  and  by  the  affinities  that  are  estftblished. 
between  its  form  and  its  ornaments,  the  rule  and  pattern  of  true 
decorative  harmony.  Light  or  delicate  ornaments,  as  may  be 
easily-  perceived,  would  ill  suit  an  order  expressive  of  strength 
and  solidity,  an'l  vice  versd.  An  enlightened  feeling  in  the 
inventors  of  the  orders  led  them  to  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
strength  expressed  by  each  the  lightness  or  richness  of  the 
ornaments  to  be  employed.  We  thus  find  tliose  columns, 
which,  from  the  proportion  of  their  breadth  to  their  height, 
must  necessarily  be  the  strongest,  the  least  laden  with  orna* 
ment;  and  the  consequence  of*  this  is,  that,  if  an  order  suitable 
to  the  object  in  view  has  been  fixed  on,  and  its  proper  decora- 
tions are  observed,  harmony  between  the  use  and  appearance  of 
the  building  will  be  the  result.  Even  if  the  order  be  not  exacdy, 
suitable  to  the  use  of  the  building,  it  will  appear  satisfactory  to 
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the  eye^  if  it  is  consistent  in  itself.  This  shows  that,  in  the 
decoration  of  every  edifice,  the  principle  of  harmony  of  the 
order  used  should  be  followed  in  the  decorations. 
'  Harmony  in  decoration  consists,  not  only  in  regulating  the 
quantity,  but  the  choice,  of  ornaments.  The  laws  of  this  har- 
mony are  broken,  when  enrichment  and  decorative  luxury  are 
lavished  upon  buildings  the  adaptation  of  which  requires  an  ex- 
terior character  of  simplicity ;  likewise,  when  edifices  the  rank  of 
which  demands  decoration  are  left  plain  and  unadorned.  The 
same  error  is  committed,  when  a  mistake  is  made  relative  to  the 
style  of  decoration  applicable  to  the  purposes  to  which  the 
edifice  is  destined ;  as,  for  example,  when  trifling  subjects,  or 
the  eccentricities  of  arabesque  ornaments,  are  introduced  in  the 
interior  of  a  church,  or  of  any  other  place  adapted  for  serious 
purposes.  This  kind  of  harmony,  likewise,  prescribes  the 
management  of  the  resources  of  decoration,  so  as  to  graduate 
their  efiect  in  the  different  parts  of  an  edifice,  according  to  the 
use  made  of  each  department  If^  as  has  often  been  the  case, 
all  the  splendour  of  decoration  has  been  expended  on  the  stair- 
case of  a  palace,  what  will  remain  for  the  saloons  and  drawing- 
rooms? 

This  theory  might  be  made,  without  doubt,  the  substance  of 
a  long  and  important  treatise ;  for  it  contains  ideas  that  might, 
if  applied  to  all  the  fine  arts,  and  architecture  in  particular, 
flffiyrd  matter  for  many  dissertations.  However,  what  has  been 
already  said  will  be  su£Scient  to  afford  materials  for  thinking  to 
those  who  are  disposed  to  examine  the  subject  for  themselves ; 
and  those  who  are  not  wonld  derive  no  benefit  firom  a  more 
lengthened  discussion. 


Art.  11.     Scraps  of  Criticism  on  the  Designs  Jbr  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament,   By  Cakdidus. 

Lest  it  might  be  thought  that,  after  touching,  from  time  to 
time,  upon  so  many  other  topics  of  comparatively  little  moment, 
I  can  now  find  nothing  whatever  to  say  on  a  matter  of  unpre- 
cedented public  interest  as  concerns  architecture,  I  will  put 
together  a  few  desultory  observations  relative  to  the  designs  for 
the  new  Houses  of  Parliament.  More  than  this  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  do,  because  merely  to  express  approbation  or  censure 
of  each  set  of  drawings,  in  an  offhand  way,  wo|pld  not  be  parti- 
cularly edifying;  while  to  enter  into  a  regular  examination  and 
comparison  would  impose  upon  me  not  only  a  very  long  task, 
but  one  demanding  a  studied  investigation  of  the  subjects.  In 
fact,  until  a  person  has  in  some  degree  familiarised  himself  with 
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tli6  whole  exhibition,  and  gone  over  it  again  and  again  at  t6* 
peated  visits,  it  is  difficult  for  him,  in  such  a  number  of  designs 
for  the  same  project,  to  enter  upon  any  comparative  critioi»il  al 
all,  especially  as  he  must  frequently  go  to  a  great  distance  back- 
wards and  forwards  from  one  set  of  drawings  to  another^  t<ot 
such  purpose,  instead  of  being' able  to  examine  them  together. 
Besides  which,  with  the  exception  of  those  placed  on  the 
screens,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  view  the  whole  belonging  to 
ariy  other  set^  many  of  the  plans  and  sections  being  hung  at 
such  a  height,  that  examining  them  is  entirely  oat  of  the 
question. 

With  thus  much,  by  way  of  apology  for  the  paucity  asid 
scantiness  of  the  remarks  I  am  at  {H^esent  able  fo  ofier,  I  pro« 
ceed  to  observe  that,  while  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this 
exhibitbn  of  the  designs  is  gratifying,  as  enabling  the  public  to 
judge,  not  only  of  the  discretion  exercised  by  the  commissioners 
in  awarding  the  preminms,  but  also  of  the  widely  differetH  tasles 
and  degrees  of  talent  in  the  architects,  it  must,  according  to  my 
individual  opinion,  at  least,  be  conceded,  that  the  nlajority  of  the 
designs  do  not  display  that  extraordinary  ability  which  has  been 
ascribed  to  them.  They  offer  many  clever  ideas,  many  pleasing 
parts,  many  well-selected  features,  much  correct  and  tasteful 
detail ;  and  yet  very  few  are  satisfactory  upon  the  whole;  many 
beh^  so  discordant  in  style,  and  presenting  such  conflicttng  va- 
riety of  character,  as  to  possess  no  leading  character.  It  should, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a  number  of  the  competitors 
are  individuals  who  have  not  yet  distingubhed  therosdves  in 
their  profession,  probably  are  quite  young  in  it;  and  that 
many  of  those  who  might  have  been  expected  to  exert  their 
ability,  and  put  forth  all  their  strength,  on  such  an  occasion, 
have  chosen  to  stand  aloof*  :  one  reason  for  which  may  have 
been  the  style  being  restricted  to  the  Elizabethan,  or  some 
modification  of  the  Gothic,  to  the  entire  excjusion  of  dassical 
architecture.  Wherefore  the  first  mentioned  should  have  been 
so  specifically  recommended,  in  preference  to  any  other  mode  of 
our  ancient  national  architecture,  is  not  very  apparent,  unless  it 
was  with  the  view  of  guarding  against  a  too  dose  imitation  of 
religious  edifices,  and  preserving  a  marked  distinction  between 
the  Parliament  Houses,  and  the  adjacent  Abbey  and  Henry  the 
Seventh's  Chapel.  Certainly,  no  precedents  are  to  be  found  in 
it,  no  assodations  are  connected  with  it,  suggesting  it  as  pecu- 
liarly suitable  for  the  required  purpose ;  while  it  seems  at  once 
to  have  put  a  4ster mined  veto  upon  the  idea  of  restoring  St. 

*  Among  those  who  have  done  so,  may  be  mentioned  the  names  of  Wyatt- 
ville,  D.  Burton,  Oandy  Deering,  Fowler,  G.  Allen,  Papworth,  Vulliamy, 
fiardwick.  In  wood,  Hosking,  Roberts,  Wyatt,  E.  Blore,  Field,  8haw,  Don- 
thorne. 
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Stephen's  Chapel,  9i  least  so  far  as  making  that  an  external 
feature  in  the  new^pile,  if  either  uniformity  or  consistency  were 
10  be  observed.  Neither  can  it  be  said»  that  the  Elizabethan 
style  seems  at  all  well  fitted  for  a  public  edifice  of  any  im^ 
jiortance,  &r  which  purpose  it  appears  to  be  rather  un-English  ; 
the  examples  wherein  it  exhibits  itself,  with  any  degree  of  pre- 
possessing, effect,  being  confined  to  country  residences ;  and  some 
of  these  undoubtedly  display  a  certain  formal  stateliness  and 
old&shioDed  sumptuousness,  that  please,  as  uncommon  and 
cmrious^  eren  while  they  show  themselves  almost  entirely  devoid 
of  grace  and  real  elegance.  In  ibe  bestt  however,  the  design  is 
generally  confused,  and  encumbered  with  incoherent  ornaments, 
with  details  that  do  not  naturally  conform  with  the  parts  to 
which  they  are  applied ;  and  there  are  not  unfrequently,  besides, 
very  mean  and  insignificant  features  interspersed  among  others 
which  afiect  magnificence.  Such  a  style,  therefore,  is  by  no 
means  to  be  indiscriminately  imitated  at  the  present  day,  and 
least  of  all  in  a  costly  national  structure,  intended  to  be,  in  some 
degrjse,  a  motiument  of  our  architectural  taste,  and  an  embel- 
liabment  to  the  metropolis.  Something  might  be  extracted  from 
it,  but  more  ought  to  be  rejected ;  consequently,  no  little  would 
have  to  b^ supplied,  before  it  could  be  rendered  available,  even 
when  so  purified.  The  Elizabethan  style,  indeed,  is  very  limited 
in  its  powers  of  expression  ;  for  it  did  not  continue  long  enough 
in  vogue  to  attain  to  that  maturity  which  might  h^e  bestowed 
on  it  copiousness  and  flexibility. 

Unless  1  greyly  deceive  myself,  few  architects  will  dispute 
what  I  have  just  said :  at  all  events,  the  majority  of  those  who 
entered  the  lists  of  competition  have  tacitly  proved  such  to  be 
their  opinion,  and  declared,  by  their  substitution  of  some  earlier 
style,  that  they  considered  the  Elizabethan  either  too  poor  in 
itself,  and  too  undecided  in  its  character,  or  too  obstinate  and 
unmanageable ;  dse  they  were  too  little  exercised  in  it  to  take 
it  upon  demand,  especially  on  such  an  occasion,  when  the  mag« 
nitude  of  the  subject  called  for  so  much  study  and  consideration 
in  other  respects,  and  the  time  was  too  limited  to  admit  of 
material  alterations  being  made  during  the  progress  of  the 
drawings.  Thus,  as  might  almost  have  been  anticipated,  the 
eonditions  put  forth  were  construed  rather  as  a  permission, 
than  an  injunction,  to  adopt  the  Elizabethan  style.  Not  above 
half  a  dozen  architects  have  attempted  what  comes  at  all  under 
that  denomination ;  and  their  ideas  in  regai*d  to  it  are  so  dis« 
similar,  that  '*  Elizabethan  "  would  seem  to  be  no  less  compre- 
hensive a  term  than  Gothic.  Only  one  of  the  premium  designs 
is  according  to  this  style,  namely,  that  by  Mr.  Hamilton ;  and 
I  must  say,  that  it  appears  to  me  to  accord  far  better  with 
what  I  should  suppose  intended  by  the  epithet  <^  Elizabethan  " 

u  4 
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than  any  of  the  others.  So  far  it  seems  very  wdl  entitled  to 
the  reward  it  has  obtained ;  for  it  would  h^e  been  awkwaid^ 
Qould  not  one  set  of  drawings^  in  which  Elizabethan  architectttve 
was  adc^tedi  have  been  selected,  not  for  execution,  but  for 
commendation.  As  a  specimen  of  what.it  pretends  to  be,  it  h^ 
sufficiently  faithful  and  well  managed ;  yet,  while  it  shows  the 
kind  of  grandeur  that  may>be  attained  in  such  style,  it  likewise 
shows  what  can  not  be  adiieved  in  it  There  is  more  of  parade 
than  real  dignity,  more  of  whim  than  of  fancy,  of  quaintness  than 
of  beauty.  It  is  an  assemblage  of  small  parts,  arbitrarily  put 
together,  and  added  one  to  another  till  they  form  a  pile,  whose 
intricacy  of  design  may  pass  for  richness,  and  whose  size  confers 
upon  it  a  certain  species  of  grandeur.  But,  if  this  design  exhibits 
the  leading  characteristics  and  physiognomy  of  the  style  adopted, 
it  possesses  very  little,  if  any,  of  the  character  that  should  denote 
its  purpose.  To  my  eyes,  the  water  front  looks  more  like  that 
of  a  vast  hospital,  than  of  an  edifice  intended  for  the  reoepticM) 
of  our  two  legislative  bodies ;  nor  is  this  appearance  lessened  by 
the  great  number  .of  chimneys  which  crest  its  ^summit,,  and 
which  certainly  contribute  to  give  it  too  much  the  appearance 
of  being  a  permanent  residence.  This  elevation  presents  no 
entrances,  in  which  respect  it  differs  from  all  the  oth%r  designs, 
not  greatly  to  its  advantage ;  since  one  gateway,  if  not  morei 
might  have  contributed  to  impart  both  signifik:ancy  and  effect 
I  should,  hofrever,  confess  that  I  neglected  to  inspect  the  plana^ 
which  may  account  for  what  the  arc|}itect  has  done ;  and,  for 
the  same  reason,  I  am  unable  to  say  whethef  this  design  pos* 
sesses  merits  in  regard  to  internal  accommodation,  and  the  form 
of  the  two  Houses,  that  served  to  turn  the.  scale  its  favoiir« 
Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Hamilton  ought  to  satisfV  the  admirers  of 
the  Elizabethan  style,  having  adhered  to  it  without  any  attempt 
at  innovation  ;  but  he  must  also  have  convinced  every  one  else 
that  such  style  is  altogether  ineligible,  at  the  present  day,  for 
an  edifice  which  ought  to  be  a  model  of  superior  taste,  .as 
commanding  for  its  dignity  as  for  its  extent,  and  beautiful  as 
well  as  rich.  What  we  here  behold  is,  on  the  contrary,  merely 
the  revival  of  an  antiquated  fasliion  in  building,  wherein  the 
conflicting  elements  of^x^posite  styles  are  mixed  up  together; 
and,  although  its  application  may  be  allowable  enough  where  a 
building  is  altogether  a  matter  of  individual  fancy,  it  is  not  one 
that  deserves  to  be  markedly  adopted  as  an  authority  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  For  my  own. part,  I  should  almost  as  soon 
think  of  selecting  the  Elizabethan  style  for  a  cathedral  or  a 
church,  as  for  a  senate-bouse. 

After  thus  freely  expressing  my  sentiments,  both  in  rc^rd  to 
the  style  generally,  and  the  use  Mr.  Hamilton  has  made  of  it^ 
it  will  not  be  imagined  that  I  am  at  all  more  favourably  dis» 
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posed  towards  any  of  the  other  desij^s  wherein  it  is  a&cted, 
ahhough  with  greater  or  less  modifications  of  its  character. 
Mr.  Cock^ell's  strikes  me  as  being  too  anomalous  —  as  an 
attempt  to  bring  togedier  the  two  extreme  manners  of  which 
the  style  admits ;  the  qnaintness  and  grotesqueness  of  the  one 
with  the  more  regular  and  Italianised  air  of  the  other.  In  the 
central  portion  of  his  principal  front,  this  latter  is  manifested  to 
tndi  a  degree,  as  natarally  to  suggest  the  question,  —Wherefore 
not  give  us  an  improved  version  of  the  Italian  style  at  once, 
avowedly  and  without  disguise  ?  If  we  may  not  go  back  to 
Rome  or  Greece,  another  short  step  would,  at  least,  have  con* 
ducted  us  to  Jones,  Webb,  and  Wren.  Why,  then,  not  adopt 
diat  species  of  architecture  which  we  behold  in  Greenwich  Hos^ 
ptcal,  where  the  application  of  it  has  tolerably  well  identified  it 
wkh  our  national  tastes  and  our*  patriotic  feelings  ?  It  has, 
indeed,  been  fancied  by  some,  that  Mr,  Cockerell  has  partly 
gone  to  that  source  for  his  ideas ;  since»  according  to  them,  the 
two  domes,  and  their  situation  in  the  composition,  cause  his 
design  to  bear  a  obtain  resemblance  to  the  building  at  Green- 
wich, although  the  similarity  is  only  of  the  celebrated  *^  Mon- 
mouth and  Macedon ''  sort :  there  are  domes  in  both,  and  there 
all  affinity  terminates;  the  low  polygonal  domes  which  Mr. 
Cockerell  has  introduced  in  his  design,  being,  in  every  respect, 
as  unlike  the  loftily  elevated  ones  at  Greenwich  as  it  is  possible 
for  things  to  be  that  have  anything  whatever  in  common,  and 
that  are  included  under  one  general  denomination. 

Mr.  Salvin  can  hardly  be  accused  of  being  a  very  servile 
imitator  of  the  Elizabethan ;  yet  he  does  not  seem  to  have  taxed 
his  imagination  «or  inventive  povfets  highly,  but  rather  to  have 
contented  himself  with  giving  us  an  importation  of  heavy  Dutch 
or  Flemish  architecture,  surmounted  by  ogive  or  belUshaped 
cupolas;  and  stuck  full  of  windows,  in  whimsically  carved 
framings,  fitter  to  receive  pictures,  than  for  the  putpose  to 
which  they  are  applied.  These,  and  other  odd  architectural 
antics,  contrast  strangely  with  the  ponderous  lumpishness  of  the 
whole. mass;  and  yet  they  also  seem  to  assort  with  it  well 
eiMugh;  for  lumpishness  of  character  by  no  means  insures 
sedateness,  but  its  freaks  and  friskings,  like  th#  frolics  of  an 
elephant,  are  apt  to  partake  lai^ely  of  the  extravagant  and  gro- 
tesque. Most  persons,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  will  be  of  opinion, 
that  Mr.  Salvin  has  here  perpetrated  an  architectural  extrava- 
ganza. Still  there  is  something  about  it  ^^  hugely '^  picturesque ; 
attractive  by  its  very  deformity ;  to  which  deformity  and  pic- 
turesqueness  the  immense  overhanging  balconies  or  balus- 
trades, the  parapets  of  which  are  about  as  high  as  some  of  the 
stories  of  the  building,  contribute  not  a  little.  Enriched  gables, 
and  bays,  which  are  generally  considered  as  almost  indispens- 
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able  to  every  class  of  Elizabethan  architecture^  do  not  mssifktk 
tbemselves  here ;  consequently,  there  is  not  that  variety  of  out- 
Une,  and  of  projecting  and  receding  part8»  nor  that  diTersky  in 
the  features,  which  marks  most  of  the  other  [designs.  The 
divisions  are  few  and  bold ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  if  its 
massiveness  is  thus  greatly  exaggerated,  the  ensemkU  also 
acquires  consistency,  and  a  certain  degree  of  simplicity.  It 
has  been  said  to  resemUe  a  prison,  but  it  has  far  more  the 
air  of  being  a  vast  '^  hostellerie, "  of  the  same  class  as  those 
which  figure  so  conspicuously  in  the  ^grande  place'*  of  many 
Flemish  and  German  towns;  for  the  multiplicity  of  windows 
bestow  on  it  quite  the  reverse  of  a  prison-like  aspect.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  is  exactly  the  kind  of  building  an  artist  would 
delight  to  take  a  sketch  of,  but  which  one  would  now  earnestly 
deprecate  being  erected,  at  feast  for  any  purpose  like  the  one 
intended.  What  style  the  architect  had  proposed  for  the  in- 
terior, it  is  impossible  to  guess,  there  being  no  section  of  any 
part  of  it. 

Nearly  the  same  remarks  will  apply  \o  Mr.  Rhind's  design, 
although  it  has  been  termed  by  some  ^^  the  star  of  the  exhibi* 
tion ; " — that  is,  before  the  four  premium  sets  of  drawings  had 
been  hung  up.  This,  also,  is  Elizabethan ;  and  the  architect 
appears  to  have  availed  himself  largely  of <,Aadley  End,  a  pile 
more  celebrated  for  its  original  extent,  than  remarkable  for  any 
extraordinary  beauties.  The  number  of  turrets,  crowned  by 
neavy  cupola  roofs,  give  this  design  a  very  crowded,  confused, 
and  bewildered  appearance,  and  cause  it  to  look,  at  first  sight, 
not  very  much  unlike  some  spedmen  of  Oriental  building.  It 
is  exceedingly  cumbersome  and  heavily  fimtastic,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  almost  as  remote  as  can  be  from  what  most  persons 
would  consider  either  a  characteristic  sample  of  our  oklen 
architecture,  or  a  happy  application  of  it  on  an  occasion  like 
the  present  I  am,  therefore,  quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
favour  it  has  obtained. 

Far  more  tasteful  than  any  of  the  other  designs  partaking  at 
all  of  the  same  style  is  that  by  Mr.  Buckler  *,  who,  rejecting  all 
intermixture  of  what  was  of  Italian  and  foreign  origin,  has 
retahied  such  features  alone  of  the  Eliaabethan  as  may  be  made 
to  blend  harmoniously  with  those  of  the  Tudor  and  earlier 
domestic  styles.  One  or  two  parts  may  be  objected  to,  as 
being  rather  too  homely  for  the  rest,  although  they  serve  to  set 
them  ofi*  by  a  contrast,  not  otherwise  disagreeable,  than  in  as 
far  as  it  interrupts  that  consistency  and  uniform  degree  of 
splendour  which  ought  to  be  kept  up  throughout  the  whc4e  of 

*  This  gentleman  is,  I  presume,  the  "Draftsman"  alluded  to  bj^Mr.  Sava^» 
in  his  pamphlet  entitled  Observations  on  Style,  &c. ;  a  production  in  which 
some  curious  opinions,  both  liberal  and  iQib^al,  are  broached. 
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»  fpile  of  this  descrtptkyn.  Bat  there  is  much  which  is  cnitoeUeiit 
ift  general  form,  in  groupmgi  and  in  detail^  in  this  design,  and 
nuseh  which  manifests  a  thorough  relish  for,  and  acquaintance 
wHhi  the  spirit  of  the  style  here  adopted.  Hence,  while  this 
design  recommends  itself  by  superior  fidelity,  as  far  as  style  is 
cottcemed,  it  does  not  betray  that  imitation  of  particular  exam- 
ples, which  some  of  the  other  drawings  do,  but  strikes  by  its 
originality  as  a  composition.  There  is  a  subdued  kind  of  ricli^ 
ness  pervading  it,  attended  with  a  certain  breadth  that  afferds 
repose  to  the  eye,  and  prevents  variety  from  degenerating  into 
confusion.  There  is  something  exceedingly  agreeable  in  the 
eompositkm  of  the  river  front,  the  outline  of  which  is  ratfacar 
striking ;  but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  rather  more  deficient  in 
dEgntty  than  could  be  wished.  The  principal  parts  of  the  in« 
tcrior,  likewise^  as  diown  in  the  sections,  are  highly  pleasing ; 
exhibiting,  it  is  true,  sobriety,  or  even  plainness,  in  re^rd  to 
decoration,  but  also  admirable  taste.  This  set  of  drawings,  de* 
serves  to  be  commended,  also,  for  careful  finish  of  execution ; 
a  point  which  some  of  the  other  arcl)itects  do  not  seem  to  have 
attended  to. 

Of  Mr.  Railton's  design  (one  of  those  which  obtained  the 
premiums),  all  I  can  say  is,  thai:  it  made  so  little  impre»* 
sion  upon  me  as  hardly  to  engage  my  attention ;  consequently, 
I  can  offer  no  opinion  in  regard  to  it  further  than  what  may 
thus  seem  im^ied. 

Owing  to  my  having  he/ea  led  to  speak,  in  tlie  first  instance, 
of  ElizabethaAi  architecture,  and  the  designs  more  or  less  in 
accordance  with  Birch  style,  I  have  reserved  all  mention  of  Mr. 
'Barry's  until  now.  When  expectation  has  been  so  greatly 
rused  beforehand,  it  seldom  happens  that  it  is  fully  realised ; 
but  in  no  respect  does  this  design  fall  short  of  the  excellence 
report  had  asa*ibed  to  it,  or  of  that  superiority  over  the  rest 
which  its  acquisitifm  of  the  first  premium  betokened.  So  mani* 
fest  and  complete,  indeed,  is  its  superiority,  as  to  throw  fiie 
other  successful  drawings  quite  into  the  background ;  for  it 
would  be  much  easier  to  point  out  several  that*might  render 
ikeir  claims  doubtful,  than  one  which  approaches  within  many 
degrees  of  this.  It  is  not,  indeed,  so  striking  at  the  first  glance 
as  some  of  the  rest,  it  having  little  of  that  showy  display  and 
variety  which  they  present;  none  of  the  manifold  breaks,  abrupt 
transitions,  and  violent  contrasts,  by  which  the  majority  seem 
desirous  <^  taking  the  eye  by  surprise.  Mr.  Barry  has  pursued 
a  directly  opposite  mode  of  treatment :  notwithstanding  that  the 
style  itself  is  exceedingly  rich  (that  of  the  florid  perpendicular 
English),  the  leading  divbions  are  few ;  and  all  the  parts  are 
so  well  adjusted,  the  arrangement  is  so  harmonious,  that  the 
eye  immediately  comprehends  the  whole  scheme  of  each  eleva- 
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lion  without  effort,  nor  is  in  the  least  d^ee  fatigued  by  the 
luxuriance  of  ornament  spread  over  the  walls.  The  details  and 
decorative  minutiae  do  not  obtrude  themselves  in  such  manner 
as  to  perplex,  by  drawing  attention  to  themselves  too  soon; 
although,  when  they  come  to  be  examined,  they  can  hardly 
fkil  to  engage  it.  Simplicity,  therefore,  (and  I  conceive  that 
every  unprejudiced  beholder  must  feel  that,  simplicity  is  one  of 
the  leading  qualities  in  this  design,)  is  here  not  at  all  impaired 
by,  but  skilfully  reconciled  with,  a  remarkable  degree  of  em- 
bellishment Most  undeniably,  the  species  of  simplicity  here 
observable  is  the  reverse  of  stern  or  severe ;  nay,  were  it  not 
that  such  epithet  would  seem  altogether  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  it  might  almost  be  called  gorgeous,  certainly  sumptuous; 
yet  it  is  sumptuousness  so  becoming,  and  worn  with  such  an  air 
of  placid  dignity,  as  to  be  tempered  down  into  sobriety.  It  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  discriminate,  by  means  of  words  alone, 
those  qualities  which  approximate  so  closely  as  imperceptibly  to 
slide  into  each  other,  there  being  no  distinct  boundary  between 
them,  to  point  out  where  one  terminates  before  the  other  begins. 
Many  will,  accordingly,  be  apt  to  confound  the  degree  of  em- 
bellishment we  perceive  in  this  design  with  finery;  a  word 
which,  as  conveying  the  idea  of  preposterous  and  unbecoming 
decoration,  is  the  very  last  that  can,  with  any  degree  of  pro- 
priety, be  applied  to  what,  although  more  than  ordinarily 
elaborate,  is  so  tasteful  and  refined.  In  the  selection  of  the 
particular  style  he  has  employed,  the  architect  has  been  emi- 
nently happy ;  and  no  less  so  in  the  use  he  has  made  of  it, 
having  bestowed  on  bis  design  a  character  which,  while  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  that  style,  reminds  us  of  no  previous 
edifice.  There  is  nothing  ecclesiastical,  collegiate,  or  domestic, 
in  any  one  part ;  much  less  is  it  like  a  compound  of  two  of 
these,  if  not  of  all  three.  Still  it  is  possible  that  some  may 
contend  that  it  is  ecclesiastical,  because  the  majority  of  the 
fbAfis  and  features  may  be  traced  to  edifices  of  that  class ;  but, 
then,  unless  they  choose'  to  be  most  disingenuously  inconsistent, 
they  might  as  Justly  urge  that  a  portico,  or  any  other  application 
of  the  Grecian  orders,  causes  a  building  to  look  like  a  church,  as 
that  individual  features,  derived  fi*om  any  style  of  our  ancient 
church  architecture,  stamp  it  with  the  character  exclusively 
appropriate  to  structures  intended  for  religious  purposes.  Mr. 
Wilkins,  for  one,  affects  to  consider  the  magnificent  tower  at 
the  south-west  angle,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  intended  to 
form  the  royal  entrance,  a  positive  absurdity;  yet,  in  spite  of 
the  Jokes,  not  altogether  in  the  very  best  taste,  which  he  has 
directed  against  it,  I  can  hardly  conceive  him  to  be  quite  sincere, 
the  view  he  has  taken  of  the  matter  being  so  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  notions  hitherto  entertained  in  matters  of  art.  If  such  a 
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tower  is  to  be  stigmatised  as  a  wasteful  absurdity,  because  some 
portion  of  it  may  be  useless,  or,  at  least,  might  be  very  well 
dispensed  with;  then  equally,  or  still  more,  absurd  must  be 
such  erections  as  the  spire  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul's ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  dome  which  Mr.  Wilkins 
himself  has  planted  on  the  London  University,  or  that  which  he 
is  about  to  place  —  with  what  propriety  it  is  for  him  to  show, 
upon  the  National  Gallery.  Mr,  Wilkins's  criticism  is  neither 
very  enlightened,  nor  very  charitable;  for,  unlike  charity,  it 
does  not  begin  at  home. 

To  return  from  what  will  be  considered  a  digression,  if  not 
an  impertinence,  I  |im  of  opinion,  that  not  in  external  beauty 
alone,  and  in  the  masterly  orimnality  which  stamps  its  outward 
appearance,  does  this  design  uear  away  the  palm  from  all  the 
rest,  but  also  in  the  superior  arrangement  and  striking  combine* 
tions  of  the  plan,  and  in  the  many  fine  internal  features  it  pre- 
sents. The  ascent  from  Westminster  Hail  into  St  Stephen's 
Hall,  and  the  vista  which  would  present  itself  from  the  latter, 
would  have  a  most  imposing  and  picturesque  effect ;  nor  would 
the  approach,  at  the  other  extremity,  through  the  royal  staircase 
and  gallery,  be  less  striking,  although  of  very  different  character. 
Whether,  when  the  estimate  shall  be  delivered  in,  it  will  be 
deemed  expedient  to  curtail  the  design  of  what  may  be  judged 
superfluous  embellishment  remains  to  be  seen.  Even  should 
some  of  the  ornamental  features  be  omitted,  it  would  still  be 
admirable;  but  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  pecuniary  con- 
siderations will  not  prevail  so  far,  on  this  occasion,  as  to  aeprive 
us  of  the  satisfaction  and  honour  of  having  at  least  one  truljr 
magnificent  national  edifice,  that  will  be  a  credit  to  the  country, 
when  we  have  allowed  about  a  million  to  be  expended  upon  one 
that  is  almost  a  disgrace  to  it. 
.    May  16.  1836. 

P.  S.  —  My  *'  Scraps  "  not  having  yet  appeared,  I  take  the 
opportunity  of  adding,  by  way  of  supplement  to  them,  that 
the  remarks  on  the  premium  designs  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma* 
gazine  are  rather  sparing  of  praise  towards  Mr.  Barry.  If  I 
mistake  not  (for  I  write  now  only  from  recollection),  it  is  there 
said  that  he  has  not  entered  into  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gothic 
style,  but,  on  the  contrary,  made  the  horizontal  lines  of  his 
building  preponderate,  so  as  to  render  it  Qn  that  respect,  at 
least)  essentially  Grecian  in  its  composition.  If  such  be  the 
case,  then  the  view  in  the  Aikenaumt  which  I  have  now  before 
me,. must  be  singularly  incorrect;  or  else,  towers,  turrets,  pin- 
nacles, battlements,  and  lofty  oriels,  carried  up  the  height  of  two 
stories,  partake  more  of  the  horizontal  than  of  the  perpendicular. 
Or,  perhaps,  it  is  meant  that  the  windows  (they  being,  on  each 
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floor,  on  the  same  level  throuriiout)  occasion  the  degree  of  bori- 
asontality  complained  of;  and  that  it  is  further  increased  by  the 
extent  of  the  facade,  and  by  its  being  low  in  comparison  with 
its  great  length;  nor  could  the  latter  objection  be  very  well 
avoided,  unless  the  architect  were  now  to  place  bis  great  tower 
in  the  centre  of  the  water  front ;  which,  could  it  be  done  without 
at  all  disarranging  his  plan,  would  prevent  that  feature  from 
overpowering,  as  it  is  now  apprehended  it  will  do,  Henry  the 
Seventh's  Chapel  and  the  Abbey.  But,  at  all  events,  if  Mr. 
Barry's  design  can,  with  any  propriety,  be  said  to  partake  of  the 
elements  of  horizontal  composition,  with  ecjual,  or  even  greater, 
justice  may  many  buildings,  indisputably  in  the  Gothic  style, 
and  adimired  for  their  beauties,  be  charged  with  having  the  same 
defecL 

At  the  most,  the  deficiency  of  perpendicular  character,  imputed 
to  bis  design,  is  only  in  degree*  Undoubtedly,  such  character 
does  not  pronounce  itself  so  decidedly  as  in  many  Gothic  build* 
ings;  yet,  surely,  it  is  not  imperative  that  the  same  expression 
should  invariaUy  be  aimed  at  on  every  occasion,  particularly 
where  it  is  desirable  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  a  resemblance 
to  any  other  class  of  buildings  in  the  same  style.  Those,  toOf 
I  apprehend,  who  are  so  lynx-eyed  as  to  be  able  to  detect  any 
charaoteristtcs  of  the  Grecian  style  in  Mr.  Barry's  design,  must 
also  be  so  clear-sighted  as  to  recognise  very  distinctly  tbe  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gothic  in  St.  Paul's,  and  other  structures  by  Wren^ 
which  have,  nevertheless,  been,  not  only  uncensured,  but  ex- 
tolled. But,  even  admitting  for  a  moment  that  Mr.  Barry  has 
approached  the  confines  of  another  style  than  the  one  pro- 
fessed,—that  he  has  kept  his  eye  upon  that  other  stvle,  he 
certainly  has  not  committed  a  trespass  upon  it ;  therefore  an 
action  at  law  might  as  well  be  brought  against  him  for  tbat^ 
as  an  action  in  any  court  of  criticism.  I  will  go  further,  an4 
suppose  that  he  has  trespassed,  —  that  the  evidence  against 
him  is  complete,  still  the  charge  would  not  oome  with  the  best 
possible  grace  from  those  who  evidently  entertain  no  vicdent 
antipathy  towards  that  species  of  architecture  wherein  Gothic  and 
Italian  are  mixed  up**-  not  blended  together,  but  allowed  to  ex- 
hibit, without  disguise,  the  conflicting  elements  of  two  opposite 
8ysteu)s. 

Lest  this  postscript  should  exceed  the  limits  that  can  be 
allowed  to  one,  1,  will  here  conclude,  yet  not  without  first  re- 
marking that,  should  another  edition  of  the  catalogue  of  the 
designs  be  called  for,  it  might  be  greatly  improved  by  adding 
the  number  of  drawings  contained  in  each  set,  and  specifying 
how  many  perspective  views  and  sections  they  include,  the  latter 
being  by  no  means  very  general. 

June  6.  1836. 
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Art.  III.     <h  the  ExhihUim  of  the  Designs  far  the  neuf  Jiauses  of 
Parliament*     By  A  Bbitush  Arghitject. 

The  exertions  of  those  who  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the 
principle  of  fair  competition  have,  at  length,  been  crowned  with 
success.  Who  dared  to  hope,  a  year  and  a  half  back,  tha.t  the 
erection  of  new  Houses  of  Parliament  would  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  test  of  rival  talent?  that  the  skill  and  energies  of 
ninety-seven  architects  would  be  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the 
nation?  and  that  even  most  of  the  unsuccessful  candidates 
should  speak  with  candour  and  respect  of  the  fortunate  rival 
who  has  be^  honoured  with  the  parliamentary  award?  Yet 
such  is  the  case ;  and  in  the  short  space  of  one  year  all  this 
has  occurred.  The  several  designs,  including  those  that  have 
been  rewarded  by  premiums,  are  exhibited  with  the  sanction  of 
the  government;  so  that  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  the  various 
degrees  of  talent  displayed.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  can* 
didates,  by  imposing  Is.  entrance  fee,  have  in  some  degr%B 
smothered  public  curiosity,  and  thwarted  the  best  interests  of 
the  profession.  But  for  this  determination,  half  a  million  of 
persons  might,  ere  this,  have  studied  die  question,  and  the 
whole  nation  have  been  enlisted  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
conceded  principle.  I  am  happy  to  find  that  the  publication  of 
the  successful  design  is  likely  to  obviate  the  unlucky  oversight^ 
and  disseminate  taste  and  .enthusiasm.  May  the  only  act  of 
liberalitv  wanting,  free  unpaid  admission  to  the  exhibition,  im- 
mediately follow  !  Then  may  we  exult  over  the  greatest  event 
that  ever  occurred  to  the  arts  in  this  country. 
London,  May  20.  1836. 


Art.  IV.     Remarks  on  the  praposed  Site  of  the  neto  Houses  of  Par^ 
liament.    By  Charles  Fowler,  Esq.,  Architect. 

[Some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  present  paper,  by  Mr. 
Fowler,  appeared  in  this  Magazine  in  September  list  (Vol.  IL 
p.  380. ),  to  which  we  would  refer  the  reader,  as  introductory  to 
the  present  paper.  Mr.  Fowler  has  since  printed,  and  given 
away  to  his  friends,  another  article  on  the  same  subject ;  and, 
having  kindly  favoured  us  with  a  copy,  we  think  we  shall  be 
rendering  a  service  to  architecture  and  architects  in  general,  by 
giving  it  a  pkoe  in  this  work.  Our  readers  are  well  aware  that 
we  regard  the  rebuilding  of  die  new  Houses  of  Parliament  on 
the  same  site,  and  the  prescribing  the  style  to  be  Gothic,  as  a 
sacrifice  to  prejudice,  altogether  unworthy  of  the  present  age. 
We  recommend  attention  to  what  Mr.  Rainy  has  said  on  the 
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subject  (p.  309. )»  and  also  to  the  present  article)  which  we  re- 
gret that,  owing  to  some  mistake,  we  did  not  receive  when  it 
was  printed,  which  was  about  the  beginning  of  April  last.] 

**  Although  numerous  suggestions  have  been  already  presented  to  the 
public  on  the  subject  of  this  great  national  undertaking ;  yet,  as  it  is  one  of  vast 
importance,  more  particularly  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  advancement  of  the  ArU,  and  the  consequent  industry  and  prosperity 
of  the  country;  and,  further,  as  the  ultimate  determination  of  the  measure 
still  remains  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  it  may  not  now  be  too 
late  to  offer  some  further  observations. 

<*  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  is  the  universal  desire  and 
expectation,  that  this  great  work  should  be  rendered  perfect  in  every  respect ; 
and  that  means  will  not  be  wanting  to  that  end,  either  in  regard  to  expense  or 
talent.  The  first  will  be  willingly  granted  by  the  legislature,  upon  reasonable 
data;  and  the  latter  will,  doubtless,  be  obtained  by  the  fair  £d  open  course 
adopted  in  calling  forth  the  resources  of  the  country,  in  regard  to  architec- 
tural skill  and  ability. 

**  Upon  these  grounds,  the  greatest  results  mapr  naturally  be  looked  for ; 
and  such  ought,  certainly,  to  be  attained ;  or,  m  the  event  of  fauure,  the 
disappointment  will  be  proportionably  great :  for  not  only  is  the  attention  of 
this  nation  intently  fixed  on  the  event,  but  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  are  upon 
ly ;  and,  as  the  result  will  in  great  measure  determine  the  rank  which  the 
Arts  of  this  country  must  take  in  relation  to  other  civilised  states,  an  oppor- 
tunity is  afibrded,  such  as  rarely  occurs,  of  establishing  our  national  character 
in  that  respect 

"  Deeply  impressed  with  these  considerations,  and  with  an  anxious  desire 
for  the  promotion  of  architecture,  through  the  means  of  this  grand  occasion, 
if  made  fully  avulable,  I  have  endeavoured  to  anticipate  the  result,  and  to 
form  some  conclusions  as  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  ^eat  prospects  which 
this  measure  holds  out ;  and  I  regret  to  add  my  own  opinion,  that  the  course 
now  being  pursued  will  end  in  disappointment. 

**  I  took  occasion,  a  short  time  since,  to  put  together  some  remarks,  which 
were  distributed  amongst  a  few  friends,  relative  to  the  restriction  imposed  on 
the  competitors  for  the  design  in  regard  to  ttyle  ;  which  I  consider  to  have 
been  unwise,  and  incompatible  with  that  free  exercise  of  talent  which  it  was 
the  primary  object  of  competition  to  call  forth.  But  the  objection  to  whidi 
I  would  now  wish  to  call  attention  is  of  infinitelv  greater  weight,  and  such  as 
leads  me  to  the  painful  conclusion  before  stated;  viz.  that  the  defective  na- 
ture of  the  site,  and  its  numerous  local  impediments,  render  it  impossible  to 
make  this  a  perfect  work ;  or  at  all  answerable  to  our  great  resources  and  ex- 
pectations. 

"  The  objections  to  the  situation  may  be  considered  under  three  general 
heads ;  viz.  with  regard  to  Convenience,  Economy,  and  Beauty :  and  the 
more  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  examined,  the  more  obvious,  I  feel 
assured,  will  become  the  deficiency  of  these  important  qualities. 

'*  With  respect  to  Convenience.  It  is  presumed  as  undoubted,  that  West- 
minster Hall  and  the  Cloisters  will  be  preserved,  and  8t.  Stephen's  Chapel 
restored ;  as  being  national  monuments  so  eminently  associated  with  our  his- 
tory, at  the  same  time  so  admirable  for  their  beauty,  and  venerable  for  their 
antiquity.  The  Courts  of  Law,  too,  with  their  numerous  accessories,  having 
been  recently  erected  at  an  enormous  expense,  it  would  be  deemed  extrava- 
gant to  demolish ;  and  thus  we  have  a  large  and  irresular  group  of  buildinos 
occupying  the  front  of  the  site,  to  such  an  extent,  that  any  [new  building  u 
the  rear  must  necessarily  be  joined  on  to  it,  extending  north*  and  south,  but 
completelv  intercepted  on  the  west  side,  and  having,  in  fact,  no  front  at  all ; 
for  the  side  next  the  river,  being  remote  fix>m  public  access,  cannot  properly 
be  so  designated. 
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^  Mow,  the  coQvsoiaice  of  a  pkn  dependa  maiiUy  upoPMiopIjcky  of  ar- 
rangement; and  it  scarcely  requires  ai^^iment  to  prove>  that  simplicity  is 
mcompadbie  with  a  building  so  circumstanced.  In  every  object  to  be  attained, 
instead  of  pursuing  it  in  a  direct  and  proper  course,  the  architect  is  turned 
aside  to  adapt  his  views  to  existing  circumstances,  however  adverse  from  his 
purpose. 

*^  No  grand  pervading  idea  can  be  adopted,  by  which  the  whole  distribution 
majr  be  regulated,  and  rendered  obvious  and  intelligible  in  its  relations,  con- 
nexions, and  purposes ;  but  in  lieu  of  it,  a  series  of  expedients  and  compro- 
mises must  be  resorted  to ;  and,  in  the  choice  of  evils,  viz.  the  spoiling  the 
old  building  or  the  new  one,  he  is  naturally  thrown  into  the  middle  course, 
of  dividing  the  damage  between  them. 

"  Thus  much  may  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  general  principle  In  this 
respect ;  and  it  is  further  to  be  desired,  that  every  person  will  judge  for  him- 
selt,  by  applying  it  to  the  numerous  plans  now  before  the  public,  in  which  so 
much  talent  has  been  evinced  in  the  endeavour  to  overcome  the  difficuUies 
alluded  to. 

**  As  a  part  of  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to  advert  to 
the  disadvantage  and  interference  that  will  arise  from  erecting  the  new  build« 
inff  on  the  spot  where  the  Parliament  will  continue  to  hold  th^r  sittings ; 
which  must  oe  attended  with  considerable  sacrifice,  either  of  public  conve- 
nience, or  of  great  expense  in  temporary  expedients,  or,  most  lixely,  of  both. 

"  With  rc^gard  to  Economy,  it  should  be  considered  in  relation  both  to  space 
and  egpense,  which  are  essentially  united;  for  an  irregular  and  ill- arranged 
distribution  of  room  necessarily  involves  a  proportionate  excess  of  expendi- 
ture; besides  the  waste  of  time  and  labour  incurred  by  the  want  of  compact- 
ness and  order  in  the  ai^ustment  of  the  several  pajts:  and  this,  being  of 
continual  occurrence,  b  probably  of  greater  amount  m  the  aggre^te,  although 
not  so  obvious  to  common  notice  as  the  other  two  evils,  pfwhich  the  quan- 
tities can  be  more  easily  and  distinctly  defined.  Now,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  a  building  which  is  to  form  an  adjunct  to  one  already  erected,  of 
considerable  extent,  and  to  be  in  great  measure  incorporated  with  it,  can 
have  no  proper  unity,  nor  any  entire  and  distinct  principle  of  arrangement; 
but  must  necessarily  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  its  associate :  also, 
that  the  several  parts  of  the  principal  edifice,  instead  of  being  regulated  by 
their  proper  relations  to  one  another,  will  be  controlled  and  restricted  by 
consiaerations  and  circumstances  more  or  less  foreign  to  the  main  object ; 
consequently,  that  some  portions  must  be  perverted  and  extended,  supple- 
mentary parts  introduced,  and,  upon  the  whole,  much  more  room  taken  up, 
and  much  more  expense  incurred,  than  was  properly  required  :  added  to 
which  is  the  lamentable  conclusion,  that  the  convenience  of  the  building, 
as  before*  explcdned,  will  certainly  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  such  excess  of 
outlay. 

**  In  regard  to  Beauty,  or  considerations  of  taste,  it  may  be  shown,  that 
the  situation  precludes  the  possibility  of  making  any  grand  display  of  archi- 
tectural effect.  There  is  only  one  side  of  the  building  that  could  be  clearly 
aeen,  or  that  will  be  entire;  and,  as  that  will  be  c]uite  out  of  view  in  approach- 
ing the  entrances,  it  will,  consequently,  be  of  little  effect  as  regards  the  im- 
pression to  be  made  on  the  spectator ;  for  persons  who  go  to  see  and  to  visit 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  a  vast  mfyonty  of  instances,  will  approach  the 
edifice  on  this  side  of  the  river;  and  it  will  appear  almost  absurd  to  have 
occasion  to  traverse  Westminster  Bridge  to  obtain  the  only  advantageous 
view. 

**  Let  us  consider,  then,  the  eflect  of  the  western  approach.  The  moment 
at  which  the  view  of  the  building  opens  at  the  comer  of  Bridge  Street,  the 
overwhelming  mass  of  Westminster  Hall  presents  itself,  with  its  incon^uous 
accessories :  or,  supposing  those  occessones  to  be  assimilated  in  style,  still 
there  is  the  mass,  occupying  the  most  prominent  station,  and  only  a  small 
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portion  of  the  principal  edifice  is  seen  projecting  from  it  northwards ;  all  the 
other  parts  bein^  completely  out  of  view. 

**  In  proceeding  further  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  remainder  of  the  edifice, 
you  roust  pass  through  a  narrow  opening  of  less  than  60  ft.,  formed  by  the 
south-west  angle  of  those  buildings  and  the  opposite  enclosure  of  Henry  V  II.'s 
Chapel ;  and  then  in  Old  Palace  Yard  will  be  seen  another  small  portion. 
Combining  these  two  by  some  mental  effort,  and  adding  so  much  as  may  be 
supposed  to  intervene,  you  will  thus  obtain,  in  detail,  a  collective  idea  of  the 
whole.  Thus  much  for  unity  in  external  effect,  which  is  an  essential  quality 
of  the  grand  and  beautiful  in  composition. 

'  **  Then  it  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  ground  is  low,  and  in  that 
respect  very  disadvantageous ;  a  defect  which  cannot  be  remedied  as  long  aa 
Westminster  Hall  exists.  In  addition  to  the  obscurity  inseparable  from  this 
situation,  by  the  foreground  being  so  preoccupied,  it  is  important  to  consider 
the  effect  of  bringing  the  intended  edifice  so  near  to  so  imposing  a  structure 
as  Westminster  Abbey.  The  Hall,  with  its  immense  roof,  is  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  overpower  any  adjacent  building,  however  large,  whose  parts  are  not 
of  colossal  proportions :  but  the  Abbey  will  complete  the  anticlimax  of  dis- 
paragement, and  must  render  insignificant  any  composition,  however  beauti- 
ful, consisting  of  numerous  and  comparatively  small  subdivisions,  into  stories, 
windows,  &c. 

'  "  It  may  be  allied,  that  some  plan  may  be  devised  for  masking  or  con- 
cealing the  Hall,  tnus  avoiding  the  interference  apprehended ;  but  the  idea 
can  scarcely  be  entertained  that  so  celebrated  a  structure  should  be  shut  out 
fi'om  the  view :  for  such  a  sacrifice  of  an  existing  monument  to  one  in  ex- 
pectancy, however  great  the  promise  of  beauty  in  the  latter,  would  be  more 
flagrant  than  the  proposition  which  was  so  decidedly  determined  by  the  public 
fl^nst  the  architect,  on  a  recent  occasion. 

-  "  With  reference  to  internal  effect,  the  same  principles  and  objections  will 
be  found  to  apply  with  equal  force  as  to  the  exterior.  No  unity  of  design 
can  be  preserved ;  and  the  Hall  and  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  being  mixed  up 
with  the  new  building,  will  not  only  fetter  the  arraneeroent,  but  will  firustrate 
all  the  skill  and  endeavours  of  the  architect  to  render  his  work  consistent, 
and  in  good  keeping  with  such  overwhelming  associates.  And  whilst  these 
magnificent  monuments  will  thus  so  irretrievably  disparage  the  new  parts  with 
which  it  is  proDOsed  to  surround  them,  they  will  also  lose  then:  own  proper 
identity,  and  tne  whole  will  be  rendered  confused  and  ineffective. 

^  At  the  time  when  those  modem  buildings  were  commenced,  which  shut 
up  the  west  side  of  the  Hall,  there  was  comparatively  but  little  taste  or  desire 
for  the  preservation  of  the  venerable  structures  which  attest  the  taste  and 
munificence  of  our  ancestors ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  then  no  scruple  was  felt  in  consigning  to  obscurity  that  splendid  monu- 
ment :  but  it  must  be  matter  both  of  surprise  and  regret,  that  such  a  measure 
should  have  been  carried  forward  in  these  da^-s,  by  completing,  instead  of 
removing,  those  intrusive  adjuncts,  and  disclosing  to  view  the  entire  side  of 
that  srand  buildinj^.  The  subject,  however,  is  now  once  more  to  be  consi- 
dered in  connexion  with,  the  general  improvements  contemplated  in  that 
quarter ;  and  it  should  therefore  be  always  borne  in  mind,  that  the  crowded 
position  of  those  buildings,  as  well  as  their  intrusion  upon  the  Hall,  mark 
them  out  for  eventual  removal,  although  the  time  may  be  distant;  and,  there- 
fore, in  the  present  plans  there  should  be  no  attempt  to  perpetuate  the  evil, 
by  modifying  or  incorporating  the  present  Law  Courts  and  Offices  with  any 
new  proiect  whatever. 

''  If  tne  objections  which  have  urged  against  the  proposed  site  be  so  great, 
and  af  e  well  grounded,  the  question  naturally  arises.  Why  was  it  selected  P 
or,  Is  it  not  possible  to  find  some  other  spot  more  suitable  to  the  purpose  ?  It 
may  be,  that  these  objections  have  never  been  considered ;  or,  perhaps,  it  is 
conceived  that  a  removal  will  be  attended  with  still  greater  evils ;  and  that,  in 
fiict,  no  othei'  situation  can  be  found. 
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"  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  were  the  considerations  upon  which  it 
was  determined  to  adopt  the  old  site ;  but  one  topic  has  been  advanced  m 
iavour  of  it,  which  obviously  has  great  influence  over  the  feelings  of  the  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  to  which  I  would  brieflj  be^  to  advert : 
I  mean,  the  att^phment  arisrag  out  of  historical  associations.  This  principle 
is  so  pee€dct\y  consonant  with  good  taste  and  patriotic  feeling,  that  nothing 
can  be  further  from  my  wish  than  to  treat  it  with  disrespect,  much  less  to 
controvert  it :  but  admitting,  and  concurrinff  most  cordially  in  its  fiill  force 
and  influence,  I  do  not  see  that  it  properly  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  has 
thence  been  formed. 

*'  It  is  generally  understood,  that  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  is  to  be  restored  as 
a  cAap^/,  or  vestibule ;  and,  therefore,  will  never  more  be  used  as  a  Htmte  of 
Commofu.  The  peers,  too,  will  not  be  seated  again  on  precisely  the  same 
spot  as  their  late  house  stood ;  therefore  some*  removal  is  contemplated,  as 
unavoidable,  with  regard  to  both  bodies  of  the  legislature ;  and  it  resolyes 
itself  into  a  question  onlv  of  degree.  In  proposing  the  site  of  Biarlborough 
House,  or  anv  point  so  distant,  the  historical  recollections  before  alluded  to 
would  certainly  be  outraged ;  but,  if  the  locality  of  Westm'mster,  as  regards 
the  vicinity  of  the  Abbey,  the  Hall,  &c.,  be  retained,  it  might  be  deemed 
fastidious  to  olject  to  the  degree  of  removal  as  between  20  or  100  yards. 

*'  It  is  not  ao  much  my  object  to  recommend  any  particuhur  site,  as  to  show 
the  urgent  reasons  for  abandoning  that  which  has  hitherto  been  contemplated : 
but,  in  order  to  illustrate  my  own  proposition,  and  to  give  a  practical  appli- 
cation to  the  views  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
point  to  one  spot  that  appears  to  me  to  present  itself  the  most  obviously, 
although  others  mi^t  also  be  suggested. 

**  In  regarding  this  as  a  great  national  undertaking,  I  take  for  granted  that 
the  expense  of  clearing  a  mass  of  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  pbtaining  an 
eligible  site,  will  not  be  deemed  an  obstacle;  any  more  than  it  was  on  the 
occasion  of  erecting  the  General  Post-Office,  where  the  ground  was  densely 
covered  with  buildings.  Under  these  considerations,  I  do  not  liesitate  to 
propose  taking  the  whol^  of  the  plot  of  ground  extending  from  Bridge  Street 
to  Richmond  Terrace,  and  lying  between  Parliament  Street  and  the  river. 

'*  I  have  ascertained,  that  the  space  wiU  be  just  suficient  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  the  legblature :  and  a  building  so  situated  virill  stand  free  and  inde- 
pendent, presenting  four  entire  fronts,  in  aspects  that  will  be  seen  to  the 
uttnost  advantage ;  and  possessing  every  possible  convenience  of  access  and 
locality. 

«  The  distance  from  the  old  site  will  be  less  than  100  yards ;  so  that  the 
ioctUUy  will  remain  the  same,  and  the  objection  of  violating  historical  associ- 
ations will  thus  be  avoided :  but  this  sl^ht  removal  will,  however,  be  suffi- 
cient to  escape  from  the  numerous  and  insuperable  difficulties  already  insisted 
on.  The  new  palace  of  the  legislature  will  then  become  a  perfect,  entire,  and 
independent  structure;  in  the  design  of  which  the  architect  will  be  free  to 
follow  the  proper  course  to  which  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  his  own 
genius,  wilt  naturally  lead. 

"  If  the  Gothic  style  be  still  preferred,  it  may  be  adopted  without  fear  of 
the  composition  beinjg  borne  down  by  the  disparaging  influence  of  an  ovet^ 
whelming  example  of  the  same  style  immediately  at  hand ;  and  whatever  form 
or  character  be  given,  it  will  have  the  advantage  of  beiiijp;  judged  of  independ- 
ently, according  to  its  own  proper  merits,  and  free  from  the  influence  of 
adventitious  circumstances. 

"  In  this  situation,  the  building  will  stand  conspicuously^  one  of  the 
principal  entrances  into  the  metropolis ;  and,  to  all  persons  passing  either 
way,  It  Mrill  present  four  grand  fronts  in  succession ;  an  advanta^  vhich, 
probably,  no  other  spot  can  afford,  and  which  scarcely  any  existing  monu- 
mentpossesses. 

**  Tne  principal  view,  from  Westminster  Bridge,  will  embrace  the  entire 
mass  of  the  edifice,  standing  up,  clear  and  prominent,  above  all  other  ob- 
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jecto ;  whereas,  if  it  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge,  the  new  buOdiiig 
would  form  one  of  a  large  group,  having  the  Abbey  as  the  grand  principal^ 
and  the  Hall  so  mixed  up  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  it  be  principal  or 
accessory. 

"  In  regard  to  Ae  expense  of  obtaining  this  proposed  ne|r  site,  it  should 
be  observed,  that  against  die  cost  of  the  property  to  be  purchased  must  be 
set  the  value  of  the  present  ground,  which  would  then  be  available  for  many 
important  uses :  and  further,  there  will  he  the  saving  of  expense,  as  before 
explained,  by  avoiding  the  diffuse  irregular  plan  of  adaptations  and  expediats 
required  in  the  one  case ;  and  having  the  opportunity,  in  the  other,  of  sim- 
plifying and  cbndenning  the  arrangement ;  which  is  more  important  in  its  eflbct 
'  upon  the  economy  of  means  and  space  than  can  be  generally  appreciated. 
Impressed  with  these  considerations,  and  in  order  to  illustrate  the  capabilities 
of  this  site,  I  have  been  led  to  sketch  out  a  general  plan  of  the  arrangements 
to  which  it  is  adapted ;  but,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that  my  object  is  more 
to  call  aitkention  to  the  disadvanta^  of  the  old  site,  than  to  insist  on  the 
advantages  of  any  particular  substitute,  so  I  would  still  less  be  considered  as 
seeking  occasion,  in  this  way,  to  bring  forward  any  design  of  my  own  for  the 
intended  building,  any  further  than  as  subvervient  to  the  main  proposition. 
The  prixe  of  this  great  undertaking  has  been  justly  and  fairly  oflRsred  to  gene* 
ral  competition ;  and  I  respect  the  principle  too  much  to  have  any  desire  to 
interfere  with  its  results. 

"  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  any  thing  as  to  mv  own  feelings  and  views  in 
this  matter,  I  would  state  that,  from  entertaining  the  sentiments  I  have  already 
stated  a^nst  the  site,  and  the  linutation  of  style  imposed  on  the  competitors, 
in  addiuon  to  other  considerations  of  a  private  nature  I  was  deterred  from 
entering  the  lists  of  competition  for  the  design ;  and,  having  hitherto  kept 
out  of  the  field,  I  would  not  now  be  considered,  by  what  I  have  here  aa* 
vanced,  as  having  any  intention  to  put  myself  forward  as  an  aspirant  for 
the  honour  of  executing  this  great  work,  or  as  interferii^  with  the  well-earned 
honours  atfd  rewards  of  the  successful  candidates;  but  only,  that  the  talents 
of  th^  chosen  architect,  and  the  means  placed  at^  his  disposal,  should  be 
employed  to  the  utmost  possible  advantage,  both  in  regard  to  himself  and  the 
public. 

.  "  The  impuke  given  by  this  competition  has  certainly  done  much  in  deve- 
loping the  ample  resources  of  talent  which  the  country  possesses ;  and  it  is 
only  to  be  r^retted  that  the  exercise  of  it  in  this  instance  in  attoMled  with 
such  disproportionate  reward  to  the  competitors ;  for  the  premiums  to  be 
given  will  probably  not  amount  to  one  sixth  of  the  expense  incurred  by  the 
artiste,  to  say  nothing  of  their  own  arduous  labours.  So  fiir,  therefore,  as 
the  public  are  concerned,  there  is  nothing  to  regret ;  nor,  in  my  opinion,  does 
the  result  of  the  competition  in  any  degree  conclude  the  question  as  to  site: 
on  the  contrary,  I  venture  to  appeal  to  the  dengns  in  support  of  my  objee- 
tions.  My  sole  object  is  to  give  a  right  direction  to  the  exercise  of  the  great 
talents  and  resources  which  will  be  called  into  exercise  on  this  grand  occasion, 
and  that  we  should  eventually  obtain  a  satisfactory  and  perfect  work. 

'*  It  is  but  too  common,  and  I  fear  too  just,  a  remark,  that  our  public 
buildings  have  hitherto  lamentably  disappointed  expectations,  and  obtained 
for  us  no  credit  either  at  home  or  abroad ;  although,  from  the  vast  sums  ex- 
pended, the  grandest  results  might  reasonably  have  been  looked  for.  .  Without 
digressing  into  any  dissertation  or  enquiry  as  to  the  causes  of  this  deplorable 
fact,  it  may  be  but  just  to  advert  to  it  here,  in  order  that  we  may  draw  from  it 
all  the  wisdom  and  warnings  that  such  dear-bought  experience  can  afford ; 
and  that,  upon  this  most  important  of  all  such  occasions,  we  may  not  &il  to 
redeem  our  national  character. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  would  briefly  recapitulate  the  principal  points  of  objec- 
tion ;  viz.  that  the  circumstances  of  the  present  site  render  it  impracticable 
for  the  proposed  edifice  to  be  a  perfect  work,  either  in  regard  to  convenience, 
economy,  or  beauty ;  that  the  new  building,  and  those  adjacent,  will  mutually 
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eonfbund  and  disparage  one  another,  and  the  eflect  will  be  disadvantageous 
to  all ;  thai  some  other  site  might  be  obtained,  by  which  these  objections  may 
be  avoided,  and  at  an  excess  of  expense  eventually  inconsiderable;  and  that, 
unless  such  a  course  be  adopted,  the  result  will  certainly  prove  discreditable 
to  our  national  taste,  and  a  source  of  great  and  universal  disappointment. 

"  If  there  be  any  truth  or  value  in  the  considerations  I  have  ventured  to 
adduce  in  support  of  vay  views,  I  trust  that  they  will  not  be  disregarded  by 
the  members  of  the  legislature,  whose  wisdom  and  authority  will  determine 
this  important  measure ;  or  that  this  representation  will  be  deemed  unavailing, 
because  it  was  not  earlier  presented  to  their  notice.  At  all  events,  I  feel 
that  I  have  discharged  a  public  duty  in  expressing  opinions  which,  in  my  own 
judgment  at  least,  involve  most  important  consequences  in  regard  to  archie 
lecture ;  and  in  so  doing  1  have  proceeded  entirely  upon  public  grounds,  free 
from  any  personal  motive  or  object.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped,  that  my 
endeavours  will  be  received  in  the  same  spirit  with  which  they  are  offered, 
and  without  regard  to  the  humble  individual  who  presents  them. 

**  Gordon  Square,  March  22,  1836." 


Art.  V.  Mr.  Rains's  Plan  for  a  "  MetropolUan  Improvement.** 
Illustrated  by  a  Map,  in  which  Four  different  Sites,  which  have 
been  proposed  by  different  Persons  for  New  Houses  of  Parliament, 
are  indicated* 

A  VERY  beautiful  model  of  Mr  Rainy's  magnificent  design  was 
exhibited  during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  at  his  rooms  in 
Regent  Street;  and  the  following  paper,  with  a  copy  of  which 
Mr.  Rainy  has  kindly  obliged  us,  will  explain  his  views  on  the 
all-engrossing  subject  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament:  — 

**  In  the  month  of  December  last,  I  ventured  to  offer  a  plan  for  a  *  Metro- 
politan Improvement,*  explained  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  noblemen  ami 
gentlemen,  members  of  the  British  legislature ;  and  one  of  the  leading  points 
was,  the  adoption  of  a  different  site  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament, 
Courts  of  Law,  &c. ;  I  then  stated,  that  a  model,  illustrative  of  mv  sugges- 
tions, was  in  preparation;  and,  to  fulfil  that  pledge,  it  is  now  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  inspecdon. 

**  To  the  professional  skill  of  Mr,  Lewis  Vulliamy  I  am  indebted  for  the 
architectural  designs,  as  well  as  for  many  material  features  in  the  general 
arrangement.  The  style  of  architecture  is  different  from  that  directed  to  be 
followed  in  the  designs  recently  prepared  for  the  new  Housaa  of  Parliament ; 
and  Mr.  Vulliamy's  reason  for  not  having  entered  into  that  competition 
was,  **  that  the  terms  of  the  instructions  issued  from  the  Office  of  Woods 
and  Forests  precluded  the  style  of  architecture  he  has  chosen ;  and  which  is, 
in  his  opinion  (as  well  as  my  own),  the  mo$i  appropriate  to  the  objects  for 
which  the  buildmg  is  intended.' 

**  It  was  to  be  anticipated  that  objections  would  be  started  to  the  project : 
some  of  them  are  too  trivoious  to  be  entitled  to  any  notice ;  but  I  would  bc^ 
to  be  allowed  briefly  to  remark  upon  one  or  two  others :  —  First,  it  has  been 
urged  that  to  propose  the  rebuildmg  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  Courts 
of  Law  elsewhere  than  in  that  particular  corner  of  Westminster  where,  for 
tenturies,  they  have  existed,  is  an  offence  little  short  of  sacrilege ;  and  next, 
that  to  imagine  the  demolition  oi  any  edifice,  venerable  for  its  anUquity,  is, . 
perhaps,  something  worse. 

"  With  regard  to  the  first,  I  would  ask  the  objectors  whether  it  is  necessarv 
or  consistent  to  be  govern^,  in  these  days,  by  a  selection  made  in  the  twelfth 
century,  because  antiquity  is  said  to  have  sanctified  the  spot ;  when,  under 
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present  circumstances,  and  as  London  now  exists,  a  new  locality  can  be  found 
unquestionably  the  most  convenient  and  advantageous  for  the  purpose  which 
the  metropoKs,  viewed  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  can  possibly  aflfbrd  ? 

"  As  to  the  other  objection,  it  is  true  that  I  do  contemplate  the  demolition 
of  one  or  two  edifices  which,  I  am  told,  ou^ht  to  be  held  sacred  for  their 

S;e.  Were  the^  distinguished  ornaments  of  one  of  the  noblest  capitals  of 
urope,  they  mieht  pleiui  their  a|e  for  their  protection,  and  I  should  be  the 
last  to  disallow  the  claim.  But  if  respect  for  age,  in  the  case  of  brick  fuid 
mortar,  and  for  localities,  rendered  remarkable  by  the  celebrated  names  with 
which  they  are  associated,  ought  never  to  he  violated^  why  was  it  permitted  to 
remove  the  venerable  remains  of  the  Savoy  Palace,  once  the  residence  of  the 
great  John  of  Oaimt  ?  Where  are  the  vestiges  of  Burleigh  House,  in  Exeter 
Street  ?  Why  should  the  abode  of  an  Enelish  queen  be  converted  into  a 
depository  for  Egyptian  relics  ?  Wh^  is  Sie  whole  line  of  the  Strand  no 
longer  adorned  by  the  palaces  of  the  illustrious  of  the  land  ?  Why  does  a 
Worcester  or  a  Buckingham  no  more  reside  in  Thames  Street,  or  other  nobles 
in  Bishopscate  Street  ?  or,  indeed,  as  former  sovereigns  sometimes  held  their 
courts  in  the  Tower,  why  has  it  happened  that  later  Kings  have  not  occasion- 
ally done  the  same  ? 

**  The  answer  is  obvious,  and  in  point :  because  buildings  adapted,  as  no 
doubt  they  were,  to  the  notions  prevailing  in  the  twelfth,  fourteenth,  or  six- 
teenth century,  would  be  as  unsuited  to  the  ideas  of  taste,  comfort,  and 
splendour  of  the  nineteenth,  as  their  respective  localities  would,  from  the 
prodigious  alterations  and  extension  of  the  town ;  and,  as  a  ^neral  reply  to 
both  objections,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that,  were  they  admissible,  they  would 
clearly  be  fatal  to  every  improvement  which  a  different  condition  of  habits, 
customs,  manners,  and  circumstances,  must  from  time  to  time  demand. 

'*  In  reference  to  the  expenditure,  which  the  execution  of  the  design  would 
seem  to  imply,  my  impression  is,  that  (independently  of  the  sum  of  600,000/., 
the  estimated  cost  ot  the  Houses  of  Paruament»  the  Courts  of  Law,  and 
their  appendages)  the  whole  of  the  plan  might  be  carried  into  effect  for  an 
amount  not  much  exceeding  the  recent  outlay  made  by  the  corporation  of  the 
City  of  London  in  building  the  New  London  Bridge,  and  formine  the  ap- 
proaches thereto.  A  return  upon  part  of  the  capital  (as  much  of  the  pro- 
perty to  be  purchased  is  of  little  comparative  value)  would,  doubtless,  be 
realised  by  the  ground-rents  upon  new  bmldings ;  and  I  advert  to  the  remarks 
hereafter  quoted  (p.314.)»as  embodying  unanswerable  arguments  for  the  rest. 
A  magnificent  line  of  communication,  terminating  at  one  end  with  the  Re- 
gent's Park,  and  at  the  other  with  Trafalgar  Square,  having,  in  our  time, 
been  accomplished  without  any  of  the  ruinous  or  disastrous  consequences 
which  were  at  first  predicted  (luthough,  in  the  outset,  that  plan  was  treated 
BB  chimerical  and  impracticable),  why  should  not  the  seat  of  the  legislature 
become,  as  it  Were,  a  nucleus,  and  another  line  be  carried  through  to  the 
south ;  thus  perfecting  the  great  work,  which  was  bc^n  under  the  auspices 
and  in  the  reign  of  his  late  Miyesty  George  the  Fourth,  and  reflecting  equal 
honour  on  the  reisn  of  his  present  most  Gracious  Majesty  ? 

"  It  IS  commonly,  and  perhaps  not  unreasonably,  imagined,  that  he  who, 
at  the  sacrifice  of  much  time  and  thought,  developes  any  plan,  professine  to 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  has  not,  in  its  formation,  been  altogetner 
unmindful  of  his  own ;  and,  where  some  disbursements  take  place,  the  sup- 
position is  proportionably  strengthened.  For  m  vself,  as  I  can  conscientiously, 
so  do  I  unequivocally,  declare,  that  I  have  neither  the  expectation  of  profit, 
or  the  wish  to  seek,  in  the  remotest  degree,  any  pecuniary  recompence,  nor 
have  I  been  influenced  by  any  vain  or  selfish  feeling.  I  think  too  well  of  the 
world  to  believe  it  incapable  of  attributing  a  nobler  aim  to  an  individual 
(humble  even  as  I  am);  and  I  entertaio  so  implicit  a  reliance  on  the  liberality, 
honour,  and  candour  of  the  British  public,  that  I  am  satisfied  they  will  at 
least  extend  to  me  the  credit  of  sincenty  on  the  occasion.  —  Alexander  Rau^, 
AprU  15.  1836.*' 
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Mr.  Rainy,  with  a  degree  of  public  spirit  which  we  cannot 
too  much  admire,  not  only  was  at  the  very  considerable  expense 
of  preparing  the  model,  but  he  has  also  printed  and  circulated  a 
lithographic  plan,  in  which  the  new  streets,  and  other  alter- 
ations he  proposes,  are  neatly  indicated.  We  have  engraved  a 
portion  of  this  plan,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  showing  Mn 
Rainy*s  improvements,  but  also  to  indicate  the  sites  which  have 
been  proposed  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Mr.  Hume, 
Mr.  Fowler  (the  details  of  whose  plan  we  expect  to  give  some 
account  of  in  a  future  Number),  and  ourselves,  as  hinted  at 
p.  100.  The  map  will  be  found  explained  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pages  in  which  it  is  given. 

In  Mr.  Rainy's  model,  a  column  is  shown  in  the  centre  of 
Trafalgar  Bridge,  and  a  triumphal  arch  at  its  southern  extr^ 
mity.  The  new  road,  which  conducts  from  this  new  bridge  to 
the  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  near  the  obelisk,  terminates  in 
a  circular  building,  to  be  connected  with  the  Dover,  Brighton, 
and  Southampton  railroads,  and  with  the  proposed  metropolitan 
circumferential  railroad,  which  is  intended  to  connect  together 
all  the  railroads  that  may  in  future  proceed  from  London. 

The  model  is  most  beautifully  executed ;  and  the  effect  of 
the  looking-glass,  which  represents  the  water  of  the  Thames,  is 
striking.  The  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  Courts  of  Law, 
the  bridge,  and  the  triumphal  arch,  are  of  pure  white  papier 
machi ;  and  the  other  buildings  are  of  a  yellow  brick  colour. 
The  whole  is  placed  on  a  platform,  nearly  about  the  height  of 
the  human  eye,  so  as  to  admit  of  looking  though  the  vista  formed 
by  the  arched  entrances  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  at  one 
end  of  the  model,  and  through  the  triumphal  arch  at  the  other. 

The  design,  notwithstanding  its  grandeur  and  beauty,  will  be 
considered  l)y  some  to  be  impracticable  with  reference  to  ex- 
pense ;  and  by  others,  as  unadvisable,  in  some  respects,  in  point 
of  taste.  The  bridge  across  the  Thames  would  necessarily  be 
very  costly;  and,  considering  its  proximity  to  the  bridges  of 
Westminster  and  Waterloo,  is,  perhaps,  hardly  required  for 
the  public  convenience.  However,  our  objections  to  the  bridge 
are  less  on  account  of  the  expense,  than  from  its  being  divided 
into  two  parts,  joined  hj  a  circular  platform  in  the  centre,  formed 
for  the  obvious  purpose  of  receiving  the  grand  monumental 
pillar,  which,  in  Uie  model,  is  placed  there.  We  object  to  a 
column  so  placed,  on  the  principle  that  every  ornament  ought'to 
appear  to  arise  out  of  something  essentially  useful;  or,  at  all 
events,  to  arise  out  of  something  in  the  situation  important  in 
itself,  independently  altogether  of  the  ornament  Thus,  the  &- 
cings  and  other  ornaments  to  doors  and  windows  are  particularly 
appropriate,  because  they  decorate  openings  which  are  essential 
to  the  use  of  the  building  to  which  they  belong.     A  column,  or 
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XV.,  \;4% 


New  Houses  of 


0,  New  Houses  of  ParlumeDt,  as  proposed  bv  Mr.  Rainy.  

Parliament,  a»  proposed  by  Mr.  Hume.  c.  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  as  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Fowler.  d^  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  as  proposed  bv  Mr.  Lou- 
don,      r,  Site  of  the  presentHouses  of  Parliament,  where  the  new  Houses  are 

Bridre. 


to  be  erected  by  Mr.  Barry.  /,  /,  Proposed  Trafalgar  Bridge  and  new 
gt  Site  of  Triatnphal  Arch.  A,  Waterloo  Bridge.  f,  Westminster 
k,  kf  Proposed  entrances  to  St  James's  Park,  at  Spring  Gardens  and 
8C.  Jaihes's  Street.  /.  Proposed  site  for  the  new  Northumberland  House, 
m,  Proposed  bridge  opposite  St.  James's  Street  n,  Trafalgar  ^uare.  o.  The 
Strand.  p,  Pali  Mall.  9.  Regent  Street  r,  St  JAmest  Squnre.  s,  The 
Mall.  /.  St  James's  Park.  «»  St.  M«itin*s  1mm.  «,  HaynuUrket 

'  M,  National  Gallery.        sr,  Westmlmster  Abbey.       ^»  Parado  in  fkbnt  of  the 
Admiralty.       s,  Hungerford  Bfarkct. 
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Design  for  an  Enircmce  Lodge. 


an  obelkk,  in  the  centre  of  a  square,  surrounded  by  buildings ; 
or  in 'the  centre  of  the  open  space  formed  by  the  intersection  of 
roads,  is  also  appropriate ;  because  it  confers  decoration  and 
dignity  on  a  locality  already  existing,  and  of  confiderable  import- 
ance from  its  use.  Every  individual  house  surrounding  the 
square  which  looks  to  the  column  may  be  said  to  participate  in 
the  expression  which  it  confers  on  the  scene ;  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  every  house  in  a  village  having  a  church,  partakes  of 
the  elevation  of  character  communicated  by  the  sacred  edifice. 
The  points  where  grand  public  roads  intersect  each  other,  or 
even  where  a  main  road  branches  off  in  two,  are  felt  by  every 
one  to  form  important  areas ;  and  are,  consequently,  much  more 
appropriate  for  monuments  of  any  kind  than  any  part  of  the 
common  course  of  the  road.  But  imagine  the  parallel  lines  of  the 
road  to  be  swelled  out  in  width  at  any  given  part,  solely  in 
order  to  make  room  for  a  column,  or  other  public  monument,  in 
its  centre,  and  how  deficient  in  dignity  will  such  a  locality  ap- 
pear. The  swelling  out  of  Mr.  Rainy's  bridge  in  the  centre, 
into  a  circular  platform,  so  as  to  make  room  for  the  column, 
seems  to  us  to  be  an  error  in  taste  of  this  kind. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Rainy  saw  the  error  after  the 
model  was  executed,  and  that  this  is  the  reason  why  he  has  not 
exhibited  the  circular  platform  in  his  lithographed  plan.  With 
regard  to  objection  in  point  of  expense,  Mr.  Rainy  says:  — 

*'  I  am  fully  pre(>ared  to  meet  every  objection  to  the  magnitude  of  the  de> 
sign,  and  the  expenditure  which  the  canying  it  into  execution  would  neces- 
sarily involve ;  and  my  reply  is,  that '  every  nation  derives  dignity  and  im- 
portance, not  only  in  its  own  mind,  but  in  that  of  others,  from  Uie  splendour 
of  its  institutions  and  public  buildings  ;*  that  an  immense  saving  of  time  will 
accrue  to  all  those  to  whom  it  is  most  essential ;  and  that,  as  Uie  pecuniary 
resources  of  this  countr^jr  are  unequalled  by  any  other  in  the  world,  the^  can- 
not be  better,  or  more  wiselv  and  efficiently,  applied  than  in  aiding  the  mdus- 
try,  skill,  and  enterprise  of  the  people." 


Art.  VI.     Design  for  an  Entrance  Lodge. 
Esq.,  Architect. 


By  Edward  Brigden, 


This  cottage,  which  is  of  the  smallest  size,  con- 
sists of  a  living-room  {Jig.  123.  a),  with  a  large 
recess  {b)  next  the  road.  The  entrance  is  through 
the  porch  {c) ;  and  d  is  intended  for  a  scullery :  e 
shows  a  staircase,  leading  to  an  octagonal  bed- 
room, over  the  whole. 
The  plan  is  drawn 
to  a  scale  of  one  six- 
teenth of  an  inch  to  a 
foot.  The  elevation 
is  shown  inj%.  122. 


120 


^^ 
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The  most  appropriate  material  for  the  walls  of  this  cottage 
would  be  flint  or  rag-stone.  This  stone,  laid -in  random 
courses,  and  neatly  tuck-pointed,  has  a  very  good  effect.  The 
dressings  might  be  of  Yorkshire,  or  any  other  stone  which 
would  harmonise  with 
the  colour  of  the  wall. 
The  same  might  be 
used  for  the  gate  piers ; 
or,  if  magnesian  lime- 
stone could  be  obtain- 
ed in  sufficiently  large 
blocks,  it  would  answer 
the  purpose  well  (it 
being  properly  polish- 
ed). The  form  of  these 


=o 


o 


piers  may  be  as  shown  in^g.  120.  The  roof  may  be  covered 
with  slate,  or  with  stone  tiles.  The  flues  should  be  conveyed  to 
the  centre  of  the  building;  and  the  chimney-stacks,  which  are 
ornamental,  may  be  of  Austin's  patent  stone.  Fig.  121.  shows 
the  eaves-boards,  which  may  be  made  of  fir,  on  a  larger  scale. 
Bristol^  November  20.  1835. 


Art.  VII.     The  Nautical  Cotol,  for  curing  smoky  Chimneys.    By  R. 

I  HAVE  seen  and  examined  a  model  of  this  apparently  efiicient 
chimney-pot  and  cowl  [Jig.  124.)  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Dowson, 
ironmonger,  Welbeck  Street. 
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Mr.  Dowson  has  manufactured  and  used  this  description  of 
cowl  for  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  with  perfect  success,  and 
has  found  itjlo  answer  in  situations  where  every  other  description 
of  chimney-pot  has  failed.  Its  closed  top  prevents  the  down- 
ward draft :  but  the  chief  merit  of  the  invention  is  the  funnel,  or 
trumpet-shaped,  form  introduced  in  the  cowl ;  the  broad  end  of 
which  is  always  turned  towards  the  wind,  which  passes  through 
it,  and  draws  out  the  smoke  w^th  it,  with  much  rapidity. 

Mr.  Dowson  has  found  this  description  of  cowl  particularly 
beneficial  where  there  are  eddy  winds ;  and  in  cases  where  the 
smoke  blows  down  the  chimney,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  ex- 
posed situations.  This  cowl  (the  sketches  of  which  will  be 
fully  explanatory  without  farther  description)  was  originally  in- 
tended to  be  used  on  board  of  ship. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  a  cowl  similar  to  this  in 
form,  and  exactly  the  same  in  principle,  was  figured  and  de- 
scribed either  in  the  Eruyclopadia  of  Cottage^  Farm,  and  Villa 
Architecture,  or  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  a  few  years  back ; 
and  the  recollection  of  this  circumstance  induced  me  to  recom- 
mend and  sketch  a  similar  cowl  for  the  cure  of  a  smoky  chim- 
ney at  Somerset  House,  six  weeks  before  I  had  seen  Mr. 
Dowson's  model.     Bay^mater,  March  4.  1836. 

Mr.  Dowson's  cowl  certainly  promises  to  be  more  effectual  than  many 
ptbers  which  are. now  in  use;  but  it  has  the  disadvantage,  in  point  of  taste, 
in  being  less  architectural  than  some  that  have  been  figured  in  this  Magazine. 
Among  the  commonplace  brick  houses,  and  deformed  stacks  of  chimneys,  of 
the  crowded  parts  of  London,  the  form  of  a  cowl  is  of  less  consequence ; 
but  its  want  of  architectural  expression  is  a  great  objection,  when  it  is  applied 
to  a  handsome  building  in  a  town,  or  to  any  building  whatever  in  the  coun- 
try. We  wish  some  plan  were  devised  by  which  every  flue  should  terminate 
id  some  contrivance  which  should  effectually  prevent  the  return  of  the  smoke^ 
without  waiting  to  see  whether  such  a  contrivance  were  necessary  or  not. 
This  contrivance  should  be  introduced  in  building  the  flue;  and  should  be  in* 
eluded  in,  and  concealed  by,  the  masonry.  There  would  then  be  no  com>- 
plaints  of  smoky  chimneys ;  and  all  chimney-shafU  and  terminations  would,  or 
might*  be  made  highly  architectural.  —  Cond, 
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'REVIEWS, 

Art,  I.  An  Historical  Essay  on  Architecture*  By  the  late  Thomas 
Hope.  Illustrated  from  drawings  made  by^  him  in  Italy  and 
Germany.     Royal  8vo,  2d  edition.    London,  1835. 

iConHnuedfrom  p.  226.) 

Chap.  xix.  Sepulchral  Architecture.  Tl)e  real  ancient  sar- 
cophagus was  made  to  imitate  a  house  in  its  general  outline,  in 
allusion  to  its  being  man's  last  dwelling  here  below.  Even  the 
smaller  cinerary  urns  were  made  in  that  shape.  At  Ravenna 
are  many  tombs  of  a  Form  quite  peculiar ;  viz.  that  of  a  large 
coffer,  with  a  convex  top,  or  lid,  supposed  to  be  in  imitation  of 
a  style  then  prevailing  at  Constantinople,  and  still  to  be  found  in 
Turkish  cemeteries. 

Chap.  XX.  Early  Style  of  Architecture  on  this  Side  of  the  Alps^ 
derived  frcm  Italy.  The  Roman  architecture  spread  with  the 
Roman  religion ;  and  the  same  missionaries  from  Rome  who 
taught  the  Pagans  the  Christian  faith  brought  with  them 
builders  or  architects  for  directing  the  erection  of  churches  by 
their  converts- 
Chap.  XXI.  Investigation  of  the  Circumstances  whichf  towards 
the  End  of  the  Tenth  Century^  affected  Architecture  generally  and 
extensively  throughout  Europe.  These  circumstances  were  chiefly 
the  formation  of  associations,  under  the  name  of  free  corporations 
or  guilds.  These  bodies,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  exclusive  exer- 
cise of  their  profession,  made  that  profession  a  mystery,  or  craft ; 
so  that  every  description  of  industry  and  art  had  its  particular 
craft,  or  .corporation.  Architects,  at  this  period,  became  asso- 
ciated under  the  style  of  free  and  accepted  masons. 

"  Tfaoae  Italian  corporations  of  builders,  whose  services  ceased  to  be 
necessary  iu  the  countries  where  they  had  arisen,  now  b^|;an  to  look  abroad 
towards  those  northern  climes,  for  that  employment  which  they  no  longer 
found  at  home :  and  a  certain  number  united,  and  formed  themselves  into 
a  single  greater  association,  or  fraternity,  which  proposed  to  seek  for  oc- 
cupation beyond  its  native  land ;  and  in  any  ruder  foreign  region,  however 
remote,  where  new  rdigious  edifices,  and  skilful  artists  to  erect  them,  were 
wanted,  to  ofier  their  services,  and  bend  their  steps  to  undertake  the  work. 

"  These  corporations,  no  longer  destined  to  exercise  their  profession  in 
Hny.  single  country,  but  in  whatever  regions,  most  distant  from  each  other, 
night  require  their  services ;  seeking  a  monopoly,  as  it  were,  over  the  whole 
face  of  Christendom ;  required  an  authority,  a  protection,  an  exclusive  privi- 
\&^y  a  prohibition  to  all  such  as  were  not  members  of  their  body :  even  the 
.very  natives  of  the  countries  whither  they  went  as  mere  strangers,  with  the 
intent  of  wresting  all  the  employment  out  of  the  native  hands ;  which  no 
single  temporal  sovereign  could  give  them,  out  of  bis  own  dominions,  or  would 
igve  them  within  these.  This  they  could  only  obtain  in  the  different  parts  of 
/Europe  that  acknowledged  the  religious  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  from  that 
head  of  the  whole  Latin  Church.  In  countries  that  embraced  the  Latin 
creed,  or  harboured  its  monastic  orders,  ond  thus  became  religious  vassals  of 
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the  Pope,  and  professed  aU^giance  to  him»  the  erection  of  new  churches  and 
monasteries  was  in  a  manner  to  raise  new  estates  to  the  Pope  himself. 

"  The  masons  could  be  regarded  only  as  different  troops  of  labourers  working 
in  the  cause  of  the  Pope,  as  much  as  the  mtssionaries  who  were  sent  before 
to  collect  business  for  them ;  and  thus  they  obtained  the  requisite  powers, 
probably,  soon  after  Charlemagne  had  put  an  end  to  the  kin^om  of  Lom- 
bardy,  and  the  fears  of  the  Popes  frum  that  quarter,  by  annexing  those  do- 
minions to  his  empire.  They  were  fraught  with  papal  bulls,  or  diplomas,  not 
only  confirming  the  corporate  powers  given  to  them  b}[  their  own  native  so- 
vereign, on  their  own  native  soil,  but  granting  to  them,  in  every  other  foreign 
country  which  they  might  visit  for  purposes  connected  with  their  association, 
where  the  Latin  creed  was  avowed,  and  the  supremacy  of  its  spiritual  head 
acknowledged,  the  right  of  holding,  directly  and  solely  under  the  Pope  alone, 
entire  exemption  from  all  local  laws  and  statutes,  edicts  of  the  sovereign,  or 
municipal  r^;ulations,  whether  with  r^ard  to  the  force  of  labour,  or  any 
other,  binding  upon  the  native  subjects :  they  acquired  the  power,  not  only 
themselves  to  fix  the  price  of  their  labour,  but  to  reflate  whatever  else  might 
appertain  to  then:  own  internal  government,  exclusively  in  their  own  genml 
cnapters ;  prohibiting  all  native  artists  not  admitted  into  their  society  from 
entering  with  it  into  any  sort  of  competition,  and  all  native  sovereigns  from 
supporting  their  subjects  in  such  rebellion  against  the  church,  and  command- 
ing all  such  temporal  subjects  to  respect  these  credentials,  and  to  obey  these 
mandates,  under  pain  of  excommunication ;  the  whole  ending  in  a  justification 
or  sanction  of  the  arbitrary  proceedings,  by  the  ancient  example  of  Hiram, 
King  of  Tyre,  when  he  sent  architects  to  King  Solomon,  to  build  his 


temple. 


{To  he  corUmued,) 


Art.  IIL  1 .  A  CoUeciion  of  the  most  approved  Examples  of  Doonvat^s, 
Jrom  Ancient  Buildings  in  Greece  and  Italt/^  expressly  measured 
and  delineated  Jbr  thts  Work  ;  preceded  by  an  Essay  on  Usages  of 
the  Ancients  respecting  Doorways  ;  a  new  Translation  of  the  Chapter 
of  Vitruvius  on  the  Subject,  wtth  the  original  Text,  taken  Jrom  an 
ancient  and  valuable  MS,  in  the  British  Museum  ;  and  copious 
Descriptions  of  the  Plates,  By  Thomas  Leverton  Donaldson, 
Architect,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  at  Rome ;  Cor- 
responding Member  of  the  Academies  of  Fine  Arts  at  Venice  and 
Milan,  and  Academic  Professor  of  the  First  Class  of  the  Academy 
at  Florence;  Author  of  the  Folio  Volume  on  Pompeii,  Contributor 
to  the  Supplementary  Volume  of  the  Antiquities  of  Athens,  &c. 
4to,  47  pages  of  letterpress,  and  25  plates.     London,  1833. 

2.  A  Collection  of  the  most  approved  Examples  qf  Doorways,  Jrom 
Modem  Buildings  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  expressly  measured  and  deli' 
neatedjor  this  Work;  preceded  by  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Italian 
Architecture  Jrom  its  Revival  to  the  Time  oj  PaUadio.  ^y  Thomas 
Leverton  Donaldson,  Esq.,  Architect ;  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects;  Corresponding  Member  in  the 
Class  of  the  Fine  Arts  of  the  Institute  of  France ;  Member  of  the 
Soci^t6  libre  des  Beaux  Arts  at  Paris  ;  of  the  Academies  of  Fine 
Arts  at  Rome,  Venice,  Milan,  Florence,  and  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  Rome  ;  Contributor  to  the  Supplementary  Volume  of 
the  Antiquities  of  Athens  ;  Author  of  the  folio  Work  on  Pompeii, 
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and  of  various  other  Works.    4to,  92  pages  of  letterpress,  and 
SO  plates.     London,  1836. 

These  are  most  learned  and  elaborate  volumes,  and  indicate 
in  their  author  a  mind  thoroughly  imbued  at  once  with  a  know- 
ledge and  a  love  of  his  art.  If  we  had  not  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Donaldson's  publications  in  proof  of  this  conclusion,  we  might 
point  to  the  high  honours  which  have  been  conferred  upon  him 
by  foreign  societies,  and  more  especially  by  the  Institute  of 
France;  and  to  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  appointed 
the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

Though  we  do  not  anticipate  much  direct  influence  from  the 
study  of  the  classical  remains  of  antiquity  on  modern  architec- 
ture, yet  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  every  artist  ought,  as 
far  as  he  can,  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  all  that  has  been 
done  in  his  art.  The  great  misfortune  is,  that  this  kind  of 
knowledge  has,  hitherto  at  least,  had  the  effect  of  contracting 
the  mind,  rather  than  of  enlarging  it ;  and  of  leading  the  artist 
to  rely  rather  on  precedent,  tnan  on  his  own  genius.  Hence 
the  much  greater  number  of  bigots  that  we  have  in  architecture, 
than  of  men  of  original  powers  of  mind.  Architecture,  as  an 
art  of  utility,  must  necessarily  vary  with  the  degree  of  civilisa- 
tion that  the  country  in  which  it  is  to  be  practised  has  attained ; 
and,  as  buildings  ought  exteriorly  to  be  expressive  of  the  pur- 
pose to  which  their  interior  is  to  be  applied,  it  follows,  from  the 
extreme  difference  that  exists  between  ancient  and  modern 
habits  and  manners,  public  as  well  as  private,  that  but  in  few  in- 
stances fac-simile  imitations  of  the  edifices  of  antiquity  can  be 
admissible  in  modern  times.  The  man  of  genius,  as  well  as  the 
man  of  mediocrity,  will  alike  have  his  stock  of  ideas  increased 
by  the  study  of  the  remains  of  antiquity:  but  while  to  the  one 
they  will  form  materials  which  his  own  talents  will  amalgamate 
so  as  to  produce  entirely  new  combinations ;  the  other,  whose 
mind  is  not  sufliciently  powerful  and  comprehensive  to  make 
what  he  learns  his  own,  and  who  can  only  copy  what  he  sees, 
will  derive  no  other  advantage  than  that  of  having  the  number 
of  his  precedents  increased.  He  will  still  be  an  idolator,  but 
with  a  greater  number  of  false  gods.  But  whichever*  way  the 
study  of  antiquity  operates,  the  more  this  study  is  extended 
among  architects  the  better ;  because,  by  the  results  being  ren- 
dered more  decided  and  conspicuous,  the  value  of  the  study  will 
be  more  correctly  ascertained.  In  this  view,  therefore,  indepen- 
dently of  every  other,  we  cordially  hail  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Donaldson's  volumes,  as  embodying  all  that  has  been  done  by 
the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Italians,  on  the  important  subject  of 
doors.  We  shall  now  glance  at  the  letterpress  and  the  plates, 
of  the  first  volume,  and  defer  our  notice  of  the  second  till  our 
succeeding  Number. 

In  the  preface  to  the  volume  published  in  1833,  the  author 
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observes,  that  ^  Doorways  are  so  material  a  feature  ia  ei^ery 
edifice,  so  much  may  the  majesty  and  importance  of  public 
buildings,  and  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  private  dwellings, 
be  improved  or  deteriorated  by  the  judicious  or  inelegant  ar- 
rangement of  the  door,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  these  will  be  con- 
sidered sufficient  reasons  for  the  attention  which  it  is  proposed 
to  bestow  upon  the  subject.  If  from  the  mouth  the  human 
countenance  derives  beauty  and  expression,  so  does  a  facade 
become  appropriate  and  graceful  from  the  proper  allocation  of 
the  door;  the  primary  object,  to  which  every  other  is  subordi*- 
nate.  A  strong  argument  is,  also,  to  be  derived  from  the  intrin- 
sic merits  of  the  doors  themselves,  which,  as  the  work  will 
prove,  concentrated  almost  every  attraction  of  architecture,  and 
possessed  so  many  beauties  in  themselves,  as  to  increase  our 
admiration  for  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  the  ancients." 

In  order  more  completely  to  illustrate  the  subject,  a  chapter 
is  given  on  the  customs  and  usages  of  the  ancients,  as  con- 
nected with  doorways  ;  a  second  contains  the  text  of  Vitruvius 
on  the  same  subject,  with  a  translation  and  comments  ;  and  the 
third  describes  the  plates. 

Chap.  I.  Usages  of  the  Ancients  as  connected  with  Doorways. 
The  ancients  supposed  Janus  to  preside  over  doors ;  and  hence 
the  wosd  Janua,  a  gate.  When  a  temple  was  dedicated,  the 
priest  grasped  the  door-post  with  his  hand.  The  sill  of  the 
door  was  held  in  particular  reverence  by  the  pagans,  and  was 
frequently  kissed  by  those  entering  or  departing.  It  was  coni- 
sidered  unlucky  to  tread  with  the  left  foot  upon  the  sill;  and  hence 
Vitruvius  limits  the  number  of  steps  to  the  door  of  a  temple  or 
house  in  such  a  manner,  that  those  who  enter  should  tread  on 
the  sill  with  the  right  foot.  To  the  doors  of  both  public  and 
private  buildings,  arms,  spoils,  and  military  rewards  were  some- 
times affixed.  Crowns  and  festoons  of  flowers  were  suspended 
both  from  the  doors  of  public  and  private  buildings  in  times  of 
public  or  private  festivity  or  grief.     The  Athenians  marked  the 

J)resence  of  death  in  a  dwelling  by  putting  before  the  door  a 
ustral  vase  full  of  water.  The  Romans  indicated  the  presence 
of  a  corpse  in  a  house  by  placing  a  branch  of  cypress  at  the  door; 
land  visions  and  hobgoblins  were  supposed  to  be  kept  away  by  a 
nail  being  taken  away  from  the  sepulchres,  and  driven  into  the 
door-post,  or  sill.  A  similar  prejudice  exists  in  Britain,  and,  we 
believe,  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  respecting  the  efficacy  of 
an  old  horseshoe.     The  Jews  still  stain  the  lintel  and  two  side- 

Eosts  of  the  door  with  blood  sprinkled  on  them  with  a  bunch  of 
yssop,  during  the  Passover,  agreeably  to  the  precept  in  Exo- 
dus, chap.  xii.  The  Greeks  anciently  opened  their  doors  out- 
wards towards  the  street;  but  the  Romans  opened  them 
inwards.  On  the  doors,  jambs,  and  lintelsy  both  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  words  and  sentences  were  frequently  inscribed, 
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tlescriblng  the  nature  of  the  place,  the  pursuits  of  the  occupier, 
or  impressing  some  maxim  on  the  mind  of  the  beholder ;  hence 
the  well-known  and  often  quoted  line :  — 

*'  Lasciate  ogni  speranza,  voi  ch'  entrate.** 
Leave  every  hope,  ye  who  enter  here. 

The  care  of  the  door  was,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
confided  to  a  slave,  who  was  summoned  to  open  it  by  striking 
the  door  with  a  knocker,  as  in  modern  times.  The  duties  of 
this  slave,  or  janitor,  as  he  was  called,  also  extended  to  keep- 
ing up  tiie  sacred  fires  and  lamps  before  the  images ;  and  he  was 
Senerally  attended  by  a  dog  or  two,  to  assist  in  guarding  the 
oor.  A  dog  was  painted  on  the  wall,  with  the  words  *'  Cave 
caneni^  (Beware  of  the  dog)  inscribed  beneath ;  a  practice  to 
which  the  reader  will  be  in  no  difHculty  of  finding  a  parallel  in 
modern  times  in  the  suburbs  of  great  towns,  not  as  a  substitute 
for  a  porter,  but  to  protect  gardens  and  orchards.  Homer 
describes  the  gardens  of  Alcinous  as  having  folding  doors,  and 
two  rows  of  stately  dogs,  sculptured  in  gold  and  silver,  standing 
on  each  side .  as  guards.  *^  Some  writers  suppose  that  the 
Greeks  derived  many  of  their  custotns  from  the  Egyptians ;  and 
this  opinion  seems  to  acquire  force  from  a  practice  of  that  people 
similar  to  the  one  just  noticed,  many  of  their  temples  being 
approached  through  long  avenues  of  sphinxes,  placed  there  as 
guardians  of  the  entrance  leading  to  these  superb  fanes." 

^'  But,  cautious  as  were  the  ancients  to  protect  their  threshold, 
by  every  possible  precaution,  from  the  depredation  of  midnight 
robbers,  or  the  impertinent  intrusion  of  unwelcome  visitors,  they 
were  no  less  anxious  to  receive  their  friends  and  relations  with 
every  demonstration  of  welcome.  The  hospitable  salutation  of 
Salve^  inscribed  on  the  wall,  traced  in  mosaic  on  the  sill  itself,  or 
worked  on  the  pavement  immediately  within  the  porch,  offered 
a  propitious  omen  to  those  whom  they  held  in  particular  regard. 
Frequent  instances  of  this  custom  occur  in  the  houses  of  Pom- 
peii ;  a  city  rich  in  these  memorials  of  the  domestic  habits  of 
the  ancients,  and  affording  the  antiquary  a  fruitful  source,  from 
which  he  may  derive  a  greater  intimacy  with  the  common  usages 
of  life,  and  a  greater  insight  into  the  customs  of  the  ancients 
recorded  in  their  writings,  than  in  any  other  remains  of 
antiquity. 

'^  The  most  unpretending  decorations  to  the  door  prevailed 
during  the  earliest  periods  of  Grecian  and  Roman  simplicity  of 
manners.  The  plainest  arrangement  of  the  posts,  or,  at  most, 
two  antae,  executed  in  the  common  wood  or  stone  of  the  country, 
was  all  that  the  citizen,  most  distinguished  for  his  wealth,  dared 
assume.  A  regard  for  the  primitive  habits  of  his  countrymen, 
a  respect  for  the  temples  of  the  sods,  forbad  his  aiming  at  a 
Vol.  III.  — No.  29.  y 
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greater  distinction  above  his  fello4'-cidzens,by  vying  in  splehdovr 
of  arrangements,  or  costliness  of  material^with  the  sacred  edifices* 
Tliese  feelings,  however,  soon  yielded  to  the  influence  of  the 
introduction  of  eastern  mi^ificence,  and  the  vast  wealth  accu- 
mulated by  the  praetors  of  the  several  provinces*  Lepidus  i» 
stated,  not  without  reproach,  to  have  been  the  first  who  intro- 
duced dressings  of  Numidian  marbte  in  bis  doorway ;  and  FFiny 
( \.  xxxix.  c.  S»)  mentions  Camillus^  as  having  been  subject  ta 
the  severe  animadversion  of  the  censor  Sp.  CorviUus,  for  having 
bronze  jambs  to  his  porch/'  (p.  ?•) 

The  doors  of  temples  were  generally  constructed  of  the  same 
material  as  the  temple  ;  but  sometimes  of  more  costly  articles. 
Nb  bounds  were  set  to  the  enrichment  of  doorways  by  metals^ 
and  by  painted  and  sculptured  ornaments.  *^  A  minute  examin- 
ation of  the  doors  to  the  Temple  of  Minerva  and  the  Propylea 
m  the  AcropoHs  at  Athens,  and  to  the  Sicilian  temples,  le(l  no 
doubt  upon  the  mind  of  the  author,  that  they  were  decorated 
with  metal  jambs  of  the  most  precious  materials,  and,  doubtless^ 
of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship.  It  is  impossible  to  omit 
noticing  the  stupendous  doors,  given  in  the  work  of  R.  Wood, 
and  which  remain  among  the  gigantic  ruins  of  Balbec  and  the 
sandy  plains  of  Palmyra :  not  that  they  can  be  cited  for  their 
graceful  proportions,  or  purity  of  style.  They  evidently  belong 
to  that  peried  of  art,  during  the  reign  of  the  Antonines,  when 
architecture  sought  its  attractions  in  novelty  and  profuse  deco- 
ration, rather  than  in  proportion  and  chaste  ornament.  Still, 
their  overpowering  size,^  having  lintels  of  a  single  block,  of  more 
than  20  ft.  span,  and  antepagments  of  twice  that  length,  the 
dazzling  accumulation  of  enrichment,  and  multiplicity  of  the 
parts,  bewilder  the  spectator,  and  leave  on  his  mind  a  painful 
impression  of  extravagance.  All  these  doors  are  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  with  very  bi'oad  architraves,  consoles,  and  cornices, 
crowded  with  every  member  of  the  order :  hardly  a  single  fascia 
is  left  devoid  of  ornament;  and  the  frieze  is  generally  filled  with 
a  rich  and  flowing  scroll :  thus  the  eye,  &tigtted  with  such  pro- 
fusion, seeks  in  vain  for  contrast  or  repose.  The  door  at  Spo- 
leti,  iliiistrated  by  Serlio,  and  those  given  by  Pococke  and 
Toomefort,  can  only  be  alluded  to  as  proving  the  accumulation 
of  ornament,  to  the  exclasioa  of  good  taste,  which  the  ancients 
bestowed  upcm  their  doors  during  the  middle  empire.'^  (p.  7,  8.) 

Having  thus  noticed  the  fixed  dressings  of  doors,  Mr.  Do- 
naldson next  proceeds  to  consider  the  inner  part,  which  opened, 
and  which  the  Romans  called  **  fores"  and  ^^  valve ; "  the 
latter  being  those  that  consisted  of  two  or  more  leaves.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  the  Romans  had  half,  or  dwarf,  doors,  such 
as  are  common  in  many  cottages  in  Britain,  more  especially  in 
Scotland ;  but  it  is  very  probable  they  bad^  as,  in  Mr.  Donaldson's- 
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Pompeii^  voL  ii.  p.  24.,  a  door  is  described  as  9  ft*  high ;  and  the 
utility  of  such  doors  in  shops  and  ordinary  buildings,  by  ex* 
eluding  animals  and  children,  and  yet  admitting  air  and  light, 
must  ^ve  been  felt,  at  all  periods,  so  strongly,  as  to  have  led  to 
their  early  adoption.  Cicero  complains  of  the  sumptuosity  of 
Verres,  in  having  his  doors  highly  finished  with  gold  and  ivory* 

The  hinges  of  the  oldest  doors  were  made  of  wood,  elm  being 
considered  the  best;  and,  when  a  person  wished  to  enter  a  door 
unheard,  he  took  the  precaution  of  previously  throwing  water 
upon  the  wooden  hinges,  which  prevented  their  creaking. 
Hinges  were  also  made  of  brass ;  and  those  of  the  hanging  leaf 
turned  upon  a  pivot  at  top  and  bottom ;  the  pivot  being  inserted 
in  the  ends  of  the  hanging  stile.  Hinges  which  connected  leaves, 
folding  back  on  each  other,  were  formed  of  flat  plates,  like  the 
strap  hinges  of  the  present  day. 

It  is  uncertain  when  keys  were  first  used.  In  Homer's  time, 
cords,  knotted,  and  *'  closed  with  Circaean  art,"  were  the  only 
modes  of  securing  treasure.  A  proof  of  the  asteem  in  which 
the  ancients  held  the  making  of  knots,  not  easily  unfastened, 
may  be  adduced  from  the  Gordian  knot,  so  famous  in  antiquity. 

Ulysses  is  represented,  in  the  Odyssey^  Book  viii.,  as  securing 
the  valuable  presents  of  Alcinoiis  and  his  queen  merely  by  a 
cord  intricately  knotted.  "  This,  of  course,  was  soon  foun4  to 
be  a  very  insuflScient  protection ;  and,  therefore,  a  wooden  bar 
was  adopted  inside  the  doors  of  houses,  to  which  it  was  attached 
by  an  iron  latch,  fastened  or  removed  by  a  key  adapted  to  it. 
This  key  was  easily  applied  from  within ;  but,  in  order  to  get  at 
it  fix>m  withcAit,  a  large  hole  was  made  in  the  door,  allowing  the 
introduction  of  the  hand,  so  as  to  reach  the  latch,  and  apply  the 
key.;*  (p.  10.)    ^ 

"  The  lock,  called  the'  LacedemoDian,  much  celebrated  by  ancient  writers, 
was  invented  subsequently :  it  was  especially  fitted  for  the  inner  chambers  of 
houses;  the  bar  fastenings  continuing  to  be  employed  for  closing  the  outer 
doors  of  dwelling,  and  the  entrance  |ates  to  cities.  The  Lacedemonian 
lock  did  not  reauire  a  hole  to  be  made  m  the  door,  for  it  consisted  of  a  bolt 
placed  in  that  side  of  tbe  entrance-door  v^hich  opened,  and  on  the  inside  of  a 
chamber  door.  When  a  person,  who  was  outside^  wished  to  enter,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  insert  the  key  in  a  little  hole,  and  so  to  raise  the  bolt ; 
and,  in  time,  this  species  of  fastening  was  improved  bv  the  insertion  of  the  bolt 
in  an  iron  frame,  or  rim,  permanently  attached  to  the  door  by  a  chain,  and 
fiistening  the  door  by  the  insertion  of  the  hasp,  through  the  eye  of  which  was 
forced  the  bolt  inside  the  lock,  by  ajjplying  the  key.  Hence  Varro  observes : 
*  Kec  satis  reserare  ab  sera  dictum,  id  est  aperire.  Hinc  etiam  serse  quibus 
remotb  fores  panduntur."  And  Nonius  in  Patibuium  says :  **  Sera  su& 
sponte  delapsa  cecidit,  redusseque  subito  fores  admiserunt  intrantem."  Thus 
it  appears  tnat  the  locks  of  the  ancients  w^re  not  of  the  same  construction  as 
ours,  not  bein^  inserted,  or  morticed,  into  the  door»;  nor  even  attached,  ex- 
cept by  a  chain,  and  being,  in  fact,  mere  padlocks."  (p.  10.)  "  Lipsius,  in 
his  comments  on  the  second  book  of  Tacitus,  is  the  first  to  allude  to  the  an- 
cient usages  respecting  keys ;  some  of  which  he  states  to  have  had  a  ring 
tbe  size  of  the  Bttle  £uiger,  for  tbe  purpose  of  being  worn,  and  engraved  so 
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as  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  seal."  The  bolts  (pessuli)  were  generally  twa 
to  each  door ;  as  in  PlatUut  we  find  the  expression,  '*  Ostium  ambobus  occlude 
pessulis  "  (Aultdaria) ;  for  which  reason  the  ancients  generally  use  this  word 
in  the  plural  number,  (p.  10.) 

Chapter  II.  contains  "  the  original  text  of  that  part  of  the  fourth  book  of 
Vitruvius  on  architecture,  relating  to  doorways,  commonly  called  the  Sixth 
Chapter ;  taken  from  the  Harleian  Manuscript  No.  2767.,  in  the  library  of 
the  British  Museum,  revised  and  compared  with  various  other  codices,  and 
the  generally  received  printed  text,  and  accompanied  by  a  translation  and  com- 
ments; preceded  by  a  description  of  the  MSS.  of  Vitruvius  existing  in  the 
fibrary  of  the  British  Museum,  and  in  the  libraries  at  Oxford ;  and  followed 
by  a  glossary  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  terms,  relating  to  doorways,  used  by 
ancient  authors.'*  A  great  deal  of  leamine  and  research  is  displayed  in  this 
chapter,  which  will  amply  repay  the  classicalreader  and  architectural  antiquary 
for  Its  perusal. 

Chapter  III.  contains  a  description  of  the  plates,  which  are  as  follows :  — 
I.  Doorway  from  the  portico  of  the  Caryatides,  Athens.  II.  Doorway  at 
Cephalsedium,  Sicily.  III.  Doorway  at  Fompeii.  IV.  Details  of  the  two 
nreceding  doors.  V.  Doorway  from  the  Trajan  column,  Rome.  VI.  and 
Vll.  Doorways  from  Piranesi,  according  to  an  antique  inscription.  VIII. 
From  an  antique  alto-relievo.  IX.  Doorway  from  the  portico  of  Eumachia^ 
Pompeii.  X.  Doorway  from  Cephalasdium,  Sicily.  XI.  Doorwi^  at  Agri- 
gentum,  Sidly.  XII.  Doorway  from  Cephalaedium,  Sicily.  XIII.  Details 
of  the  preceding  plates.  XIV.  Door  to  the  tomb  of  Theron  at  Agrigentura. 
XV.  Doorway  from  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  at  Tivoli.  XVI.  Details  of  the 
two  preceding  doorways.  XVII.  Doorway  to  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 
XVltl.  and  XlX.  Detaib  of  the  Pantheon  doorway.  XX.  Bronze  door 
from  the  Temple  of  Remus,  Rome.  XXL  Doorway  from  the  Temple  of 
Hercules,  at  Cora.  XXII.  Details  of  the  doorway  to  the  temple  at  Cora. 
XXIII.  Doorway  to  the  tetrastyle  Ionic  portico.  Acropolis,  Athens.  XXIV. 
and  XXV.  Detuls  of  the  preceding  doorway. 

The  plates  are  most  beautifully  executed ;  and,  from  the  large 
scale  to  which  they  are  drawn,  and  the  numeroiys  details  and 
dimensions  that  accompany  them,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the 
greatest  use  to  every  architect,  builder,  and  carpenter. 


Bn8CEU.AKEOiis  intje:ij[.zoenczl 

Art.  I.    Foreign  Notices, 

FRANCE. 

The  Count  de  Laplace,  —  A  monument  has  been  raised  to  this  great  man  at 
Beaumont,  and  placed  on  the  site  of  the  house  where  he  was  born.  It  is  a 
buUdine  erected  for  the  purposes  of  a  primary  school,  and  a  hall  for  the  Mayor- 
alty. Two  tablets  of  marble  are  inserted  in  the  front  of  the  building :  on  one 
it  IS  recorded,  that  the  corporation  of  Beaumont  had  erected  this  edifice  to  the 
memory  of  Laplace,  who  was  bom  at  Beaumont,  the  22d  of  March,  1749; 
and  died  at  Paris  the  5th  of  March,  1827.  On  the  other  is  inscribed  the 
following :  —  •    _ 

"  Sous  un  inodeste  toit,  ici  naquit  Laplace, 
Lui  qui  sut  de  Newton  aerandir  le  compas ; 
£t,  s'ouvrant  un  sillon  dans  les  champs  de  Pespace, 
Y  fit  encore  un  nouveau  pas." 

(Athen€eum,'Decemberl9,  1835.) 
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Imprwementi  and  EtnbelBthmenU  in  Parit,  —  The.  granite  for  the  pedestal 
of  the  obelisk  of  Luxor  has  arrived,  and  ou\y  awaits  the  decrease  of  the  waters 
of  the  Seine  to  be  landed.  It  consists  of  seven  blocks,  one  of  which  weighs 
120,000  pounds.  {Paris  AdverOter^  quoted  in  LU.  Gaz,^  January  23.  1836.) 

The  Hotel  Dieu,  it  is  said,  will  shortly  be  taken  down,  to  carry  on  the 
beautiful  line  of  quays  which  extend  along  each  bank  of  the  Seine.  The 
sick  will  be  removed  to  the  Invalides ;  which  establishment  will  be  broken  up» 
and  formed  into  several  branches,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  where  ar- 
ticles of  provision,  &c.,  are  cheap.  (JParit  Advertiser,  quoted  m  LU,  Gaz,, 
January  23.  1836. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

A  new  Theatre  has  just  been  completed  at  New  Orleans,  in  size  equal  to 
Drury  Lane  Theatre ;  and  was  opened  to  the  public  on  the  1st  of  December 
last  year.  —  N.  P. 

A  Bmidinf  fir  a  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  has  been  commenced  at  New 
York,  of  which  plans,  sections,  elevations,  and  a  specification  have  been  sent 
us  by  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Ross ;  and  they  will  probably  appear  in  some 
future  Number.  Very  serious  injury,  it  appears,  has  been  done  by  the  late 
fire  to  the  Exchange,  and  other  stone  buildings,  though  not  nearly  so  much  so 
to  those  'few  that  were  built  of  brick.  The  stone,  it  will  be  recollected,  is 
almost  entirely  calcareous,  and  chiefly  a  white  or  greyish  marble. 


Art.  II.    Domestic  Notices. 
ENGLAND. 


The  Decision  of  the  Commissioners  respecting  the  Designs  for  the  new  Houses 
of  Parliament,  to  which  the  Prizes  were  awarded.— ^%  are  exceedingly  glad  to 
see  this  subject  taken  up  in  the  spirited  manner  that  it  has  been  by  the  Lon- 
don architects.  Whatever  may  be  the  result,  the  discussion  will  be  sure  to  do 
good.  Every  one  seems  agreed  that  Mr.  Barry's  design  is  the  best,  though  it 
may  have  faults ;  but  the  public  voice  seems  to  be  equally  unanimous,  that 
there  are  a  number  of  designs  better  deserving  the  second,'  third,  and  fourth 
premiums,  than  those  to  which  they  have  been  awarded  by  the  commissioners. 
The  jreal  truth,  probably,  is,  that  the  commissioners,  though  they  had  tact 
enough  to  discover  that  Mr.  Barry's  design  was  by  far  the  best,  yet  had  not 
leisure,  or  patience,  to  attempt  the  Herculean  task  of  examining  all  the  re- 
maining ninety-three  designs  with  sufficient  care  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of 
their  merits.  In  all  commissions  of  this  kind,  we  certainly  think  the  assist- 
ance of  professional  men  ought  to  be  called  in ;  just  as  lawyers  are  called  in 
to  give  tneir  opinion  on  particular  points  in  cases  of  arbitration.  If  we  only 
reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  time  required  to  examine  all  the  drawings  now 
exhibited  in  the  National  Gallery,  so  as  to  form  even  a  tolerable  notion  of 
them,  much  more  a  correct  judcment  of  their  diflerent  merits,  we  shall  at 
once  be  able  to  imagine  the  very  difficult  task  which  the  commissioners  had 
to  perform.  We  question  even  if  they  had  the  requisite  room  to  enable  them 
to  examine  all  the  drawings  properly,  so  as  to  compare  them  with  each  other, 
and  to  decide  accurately  on  the  individual  and  relative  merits  of  each,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  enable  them  to  select  three  (besides  Mr.  Barry's,  with  which, 
we  readily  allow,  there  could  be  no  difficulty)  out  of  the  mass,  each  of  which 
should  be  superior  to  ninety  others !  The  task  is  almost  superhuman  I  To 
arrive  at  anvthing  at  all  like  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  the  drawings  must  have 
been  spreacl  out  at  the  same  time ;  not,  as  in  the  National  Gallery,  at  diflerent 
distances  from  the  eye,  but  all  at  the  same  distance,  or  bo  as  to  admit  of  being 
viewed  at  the  same  distance.    Without  having  the  principal  ground  plans  and 
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elevatioiis  nmultaneously  spread  out  in  this  way,  we  do  not  see  how  it  was  pos- 
nble  for  the  most  competent  jadges  to  arriye  at  such  a  decision  as  would  even 
satisfy  their  own  minds. 

We  do  not  suppose  the  architects  will  be  able  to  induce  government  to  re^ 
verse  the  decision  t>f  the  commissioners;  but  we  think  they  do  well  to  agitate 
the  subject  to  the  utmost  of  their  power ;  and,  as  we  wish  to  render  them 
every  assistance  in  doing  so  that  we  can,  we  print  the  following  resohitions ; 
and  add  that  a  pedtion  founded  on,  and  embodying  them,  has  t^en  presented 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  From  the  few  words  of  discussion  which  passed 
on  that  occasion,  it  appears  that  nothing  can  be  finally  determined  on  till 
Mr.  Barry's  estimates  of  the  expense  dre  produced;  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  the  case  during  the  present  session. 

''AtaPubUeMaettMorthtBithlUtonortlieDerigDtlbrtheMwHoutM  oT  FullBiiieiit,  held 
at  the  Thatched  Houie  Taven,  St  Jamet*i  Street,  June?.  1896,  C  R.  Gockerdl,  Eiq.,  in  Uie chair, 

"  The  following  resolutioot  were  reiolved :  — 

'*  1.  That  the  detignf  of  the  lucoeMflil  competlton  for  the  baOdt&s  ef  the  Fullament  Hooeca 
and  offices  having  been  exhibited,  together  with  the  other  detigm,  dunng  six  weeka,  the  lelecftlon 
of  the  oommittiooera  hat  not  received  that  approbation  and  confirmation  fi'om  the  public  which  a 


.  ublie.  and  of  the  competing 
architects,  who  have  made  great  eflbite  In  ftutherance  of  thii.important  national  work,  i{at  prepared 
to  tee  realised. 

**  8.  That  the  architects  themselves,  however  ready  to  acknowledge  the  profteional  talents  dls. 
played  by  the  successful  competitor,  cannot  admit  that  the  selection  of  those  tq  whom  the  priaee 
have  been  awarded  has  been  made  with  due  regard  to  the  meriu  of  the  others;  and  that  they 
are  prepared  to  porticolarise  their  ob|ections. 


"  3.  That  the  moompetency  of  the  commisBioner^  being  amateur  genttemen,  unassisted  by  sden. 
MAc  knowledge  or  professional  advice,  is  apparent  in  the  selections  made,  and  in  the  admission 
conUlned  in  their  own  report ;  and  that  a  final  judgment  on  so  grave  a  saqcct,  without  scientific 
advice  and  professional  knowledge  is  without  precedent  In  an  enlightened  country. 

**  4^  That  this  meeting  do  therefore  resolve  to  present  an  humble  petition  to  Fkrllament,  to  be 
heard  at  the  bar  of  the  Houses,  In  proof  of  the  allegatiqns  contained  in  the  petition,  praying  that 
Parliament  will  recommend  to  His  Majesty  the  appomtment  of  a  competent  commission  to  revise 
the  whole  of  the  proceedings,  in  order  that  the  competing  architects  may  no  longer  sufite  under 
an  Incompetent  decision,  nor  the  country  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  which  It  ought  to  derive 
flxxn  a  competition  in  which  a  great  portion  of^the  architectural  talent  of  .the  United  Kingdom 
has  taken  part. 

**  5.  That  the  architects  adopt  this  course  in  consideration  of  what  Is  due^  io  their  opInloQ,  to 
public  justice  and  themselves,  the  profession  of  the  arU,  and  to  the  country.  In  veltecuoe  to  a 
quesUon  so  greatly  afftcUng  its  present  and  future  reputation. 

**  6.  That  the  unanimous  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  ihe  chairman,  for  bit  sealouf  aid 
and  able  conduct  In  the  chair.** 

The  annual  DistribuHon  of  the  Prizes  by  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  ^c*,  was  attended  by  Professor  Raumer;  and  we  give  the 
following  extract  from  his  observations  on  it,  because  we  diink  it  is  always 
useful  to  be  able  to  know  the  state  that  we  are  in  relatively  to  other  nations, 
whether  in  regard  to  the  arts  of  use  or  of  ornament.  **  After  a  number  of 
prizes  for  improvements  and  inventions  in  agriculture,  mechanics,  chemistry, 
&c^  had  been  distributed,  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  arts ;  and  I  now  disco- 
vered why  the  female  portion  of  the  company  was  even  lamr  than  usual. 
Ladies  of  various  ages  received  prizes  (silver  and  gold  medals)  for  original 
drawing  and  paintings.  The  callant  distributor  took  infinite  pains  to  say 
something  obliging  to  each ;  and  these  compliments  were  received  with  great 
applause  by  the  male  part  of  the  audience.  My  curiosity  was  excited ;  and  I 
went  down  from  the  platform,  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  works  of  art  hung  in 
front  of  it  And  what  did  I  see  ?  The  very  worst  thing  in  our  exhibitions 
is  superior  to  the  best  here ;  and  the  little  dogs,  and  cats,  and  heads,  and 
flowers,  would  not  have  done  much  credit  to  a  drawing-school.  One  of  your 
drawings,  dear,  would  have  driven  the  whole  troop  of  mcdalcd  ladies  out  of 
the  field."  (Kaumer's  EngUind,  as  quoted  in  Lit,  Gaz^  March  26. 1836.) 

Chantrey^s  Sculpture,— ^n  a  preceding  page,  we  gave  the  opinion  of  Professor 
Raumer  on  Buckingham  Palace ;  and  we  shall  now  make  an  extract  from  his 
England  in  1835,  which  has  just  been  published,  on  the  subject  of  our  sculp- 
ture. We  request  the  architectural  reader  to  bear  in  mind,  while  perusing  it, 
the  difference  which  we  have  stated  to  exist  in  architecture,  in  landscape-gar- 
dening, and  in  every  ele^nt  art,  between  fac-similc,  or  commonplace,  imita- 
tions of  nature,  and  arlistical,  or  poetical,  imitations. 
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^  Yesterday,  after  breakfiMting  with  Mr.  M.,  the  sob,  we  virited  the  studio 
pf  the  celebrated  seulptor,  Chantirey.  If  I  compare  his  works  with  those  of 
his  predecessors^  it  is  iiopoeaible  not  to  pereeive  (as  I  remaifced  in  my  letter 
on  Westminster  Abbey)  an  amaziag  advance ;  a  return  from  afiectationy  ex- 
aggeratioOy  and  ab8ardity»  to  the  simpMcity  of  nature :  to  human  attitudes,  and 
to  the  repose  which  sculpture  demaads.  But  this  return  to  natuve  is  only 
the  indispensable  preliminary  condition,  and  not  the  highest  aim  of  art.  By 
USt  the  greater  number  of  Gbantrey's  woiks  are  busts,  or  portrait  statues 
(remarkaUe,  as  i  am  assnred,  lor  the  peifection  of  the  resemolance),  and  se- 
jMdchral  monuments,  generally  conceived  with  a  view  to  the  same  end.  But 
I  see  in  these  heads  merely  the  fiiithful  impresaon  and  imitation  of  nature; 
not  the  poetical  and  artistical  idealisation,  which  nobody  can  fidl  to  be  struck 
with  in  the  great  masters.  Likeness  poitrait  i%  and  must  eyer  be,  something 
«ne>rided,  subordinate,  dependent  in  art.  Men  l%e  Lysippus,  Ri^phaol,  and 
Titian,  bad  the  power  of  breaking  down  and  obliterating  the  barriers  which 
eqiarate  the  real  from  the  ideal,  imitackm  from  creation,  and  of  purifying 
the  given  form  from  all  drossj  in  the  refining  fire  of  their  genius.  If  jou  com- 
ptace  Titian's  Gharies  V.,  asd  Adaoibefger's  Charles  V.,  you  will  have  a  clear 
conception  of  what  I  mean,  of  what  I  looked  ibr,  and  did  not  find,  in  the 
wholeUength  statues  of  heroes,  statesmen.  Sea.,  I  fbimd,not,  indeed,  the  defects 
of  the  bst  age,  but  a  certain  pervading  monotoo^  of  the  attitude,  the  station, 
the  draperies,  which  made  me  dovUbt  whether  I  might  venture  to  conclude 
with  certainty  that  the  work  cave  the  precise  individuality  of  the  man ;  a 
cknibt  which  cannot  by  possihiiity  occur  to  say  body  who  looks  at  Ranch's 
Bliicher  ScAamhotL  AU  Chantrey's  works  lie  on  this  side  the  line,  beyond 
which  lay  the  whole  tmotm  of  art  among  the  Greeks;  at  which  beauty  of 
form,  and  the  ideal  (in  &e  true  sense  of  the  word),  appear  as  the  proper  scope 
of  art :  the  triie  oq|ect  <^  the  genial  Artist.  Canova  may  have  his  defects; 
but  he  attempted  to  create  «  Paiis,  a  Perseu^  a  Venus,  and  Graces.  I  do 
not  roendon  the  creations  of  the  German  masters.  Rauch's  two  queens  far 
surpass,  both  in  conception  «nd  execution,  all  that  I  saw  in  that  style  at  Chan- 
trey's. As  to  works  whose  exclusive  aim  is  the  revelation  of  that  beauty  with 
which  the  soul  of  every  artist  should.be  filled, — it  were  idle  to  hope  that 
such  can  ever  be  promiced  in  «  country  where  the  time  and  thoughts  of  « 
popular  artist  are  engrossed  by  oommiasions  of  a  very  different  character*** 
<Raumer's  England,  as  quoted  m  LU.  €rm^  March  26.  1836.) 

RaUroad  to  Jndim.  —  Long  before  ten  yean  more,  I  trust  to  see  a  regular 
communication,  in  45  days,  between  England  and  India,  in  every  month  of  the 
year,  established  on  a  permanent  and  wSl-ofganised  footing.  That  the  com- 
munication can  be  accom[4ished  in  45  days  is  beyond  a  doubt,  even  allowmg 
nine  days  for  the  several  necessary  stoppages.  (Jlfr.  Waghomy  in  a  letter 
dated  Alejtandria,  April  7.,  pubSihed  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  May  1 1.) 

A  Public  Monument,  in  preference  to  a  Sttdum^Houte*  —  A  meeting  was 
lately  held  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sloene  Street,  to  adopt  proceedings  to 
prevent  the  erection  of  a  station-house  on  the  ground  forming  the  ajig^e  be- 
tween the  Great  Western  uid  Brompton  roads,  which  is  considered  an  eli- 
gible point  for  a  public  monument,  or  other  ornamental  work.  Mr.  G.  Davies 
of  Queen's  Builcungs,  Brompton,  was  in  the  chair.  The  meeting  was  nume- 
rously and  respectably  attended;  and  it  was  resolved  to  address  Lord  John 
Russell  on  the  subje«:t  without  delay,  (Monmg  Chronicle,  March  23.)  This 
spirited  conduct  deserves  the  highest  praise ;  and  we  should  like  to  see  it 
imitated,  not  only  throughout  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs,  but  all  over  the 
country.  There  are  many  points  of  junction  between  main  roads  that  woidd 
.form  fine  situations  for  monuments  to  public  characters,  or  commemorative 
of  important  events.  On  the  top  of  Hanipstead  Hill,  for  example,  a  tower 
might  be  built;  and  its  interior  might  contain  busts  of  the  principal  ^eat men 
who  had  been  born  within  the  circumference  seen  from  the  summit  of  the 
iower. 
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'  St.  Jamet*i  Park.^^A  new  Military  Chapel  is  being  erected  on  the  soilth 
side  of  St.  James's  Park,  and  near  to  the  Military  Coll^  on  the  same  side« 
The  principal  front  will  be  in  cement.  The  roof,  whidi  is  a  queen-post,  i» 
now  being  prepared,  and  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  be  placed  on  the 
building,  and  covered  in.  —  Tyro,    Wilmingion  Sauaref  May  3.  1836. 

New,  Music  Halt.  —  A  company  for  the  establishment  of  a  Music  HaU  i» 
now  being  formed.  The  principal  object  the  company  has  in  view  is,  the 
erection  of  a  building,  containing  a  magnificent  hall  for  musical  festivals,  or  a 
size  sufficient  to  accommodate  6000  persons,  and  an  orchestra  of  1200  pet" 
formers;  with  concert  rooms  of  various  dimensions,  and  a  library  of  music, 
and  musical  lit^hiture.  A  treaty  has  been  made  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  for 
the  erection  of  the  building.  —  Jd, 

Burlington  Hotcf,  PiccadUfy.  —  An  addition  to  the  Burlington  Hotel,  si- 
tuated in  Cork  Street,  Old  Bond  Street,  Piccadilly,  is  now  bdn^  made.  It  is 
a  new  building  having  a  front  as  wide  as  the  hotel.  The  front  is  to  be  in  ce- 
ment, with  cdmices  between  the  stories,  architrave  mouldings  round  the  win- 
dows, &c.     The  interior  finishings  are  now  being  completed.  —  Id. 

The  London  Cemetery  C^jmpany,  —  A  new  company,  with  this  title,  to  be 
incorporated  by  act  of  parliament,  and  having  for  its  object  the  immediate 
formation  of  three  cemeteries,  in  the  northern,  southern,  and  eastern  districts 
of  the  metropolis,  is  being  established.  Stephen  Geary,  £»<].,  is  the  architect 
employed ;  and  the  capital  required  to  carry  the  project  into  execution  is 
80,000/.  — /rf. 

The  South  Metropolitan  Cemetery  Company  is  now  forming.  An  eligil)le 
plot  of  ground,  pleasantly  situated,  has  been  selected.  The  architect  under 
whose  direction  the  ground  is  to  be  laid  out  is  William  Tite^  Esq. ;  and  the 
capital  required  is  75,000/.  —  Id, 

The  Settlors*  House,  or  Brunswick  Maritime  Establishment,  has  lately  been 
built  on  the  site  of  the  late  Brunswick  Theatre,  in  Well  Street,  near  the 
London  Docks,  and  in  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture,  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Philij)  Hardwick,  Esq.  The  building  is 
covered  in,  and  some  of  the  rooms  are  finished ;  the  expenses  of  which  have 
amounted  to  2130/.  9s.  5hd. ;  and  for  the  remaining  part,  including  compoing 
the  front,  and  finishing  the  remaining  rooms,  subscriptions  are  earnestly  so- 
licited.    The  length  of  the  building  is  1 16  ft.,  and  the  breadth  66  ft.  —  Id. 

Belgrave  New  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  —  A  new  building  for  the 
members  of  this  institution  is  in  contemplation,  to  be  erected  adjoining  the 
Pantechnicon,  in  Belgrave  Square.  The  rooms  the  members  now  occupy 
are  situated  in  Sloane  Street,  Knightsbridge.  The  theatre  for  the  delivery  of 
lectures  will  not  hold  more  than  from  150  to  200  persons;  while  the  present 
number  of  membera  is  between  200  and  300.  —  Id. 

British  Museum.  —  With  the  exception  of  the  interior  finishings,  the  nor- 
thern side  of  the  British  Museum  is  completed ;  and  when  the  interior  of  this 
part  is  finished,  the  temporary  communication  on  the  western  side  to  the 
Elgin  Marble  room,  6cc.,  will  be  removed,  and  made  to  correspond  with  the 
eastern  side.  It  will  be  a  few  years  before  the  old  southern  front,  and  the 
buildings  round  the  entrance  court-yard  are  taken  down ;  but  when  they  are 
removed,  and  the  new  buildings  completed,  the  British  Museum  will  be  one 
of  the  most  elegant  architectural  edifices,  in  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture, 
in  the  metropolis.    The  architect  to  the  new  buildings  is  Sir  Robert  Smirke. 

Islington. —  A  new  parochial  school  is  to  be  erected  in  the  southern  part 
of  Islington,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Wright,  a  student  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, assisted  by  Mr.  Johnson,  clerk  of  the  works  to  many  public  buildings. 
These  gentlemen  obtained  a  premium  of  20/.  for  the  best  design  out  of  one 
and  twenty  sent  in.  The  piece  of  ground  which  has  been  purchased  for  the 
purpose  is  80  ft.  square.  The  school  is  to  be  in  the  Grecian  style  of  archi- 
tecture; and  the  various  works,  which  are  to  cost  1500/.,  are  to  be  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  C.  U.  Hill,  architect,  Islington.  —  /</. 
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Southwark.  —  A  plain  and  neat  iron  niling  has  just  been  put  up,  e&cloaiDg 
the  fix>ot  of  the  Ladye  Cbapd,  Southwark.  —  TJ^'o.  Wilmington  Square* 

A  new  Church  at  Bermondsey,  in  the  pointed  style  of  architecture,  has  re- 
oently  been  completed.  This  new  building  is  at  present  completely  lost^ 
being  hemmed  in  on  three  sides :  the  only  entrance  is  by  a  small  porch  at- 
tached to  the  side  next  the  road.  —  Id, 

A  new  Chapel,  in  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture,  has  just  been  com- 
pleted: it  is  situated  near  Rochester  Row,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret, 
Westminster;  and  opposite  to  a  row  of  almshouses,  founded  in  1708,  by 
Mr.  Emery  Hill.  — /rf. 

Street  ArchUedure,^  An  excellent  specimen  of  the  Grecian  stvie,  as  applied 
to  street  architecture,  is  being  completed  a  little  beyond  Temple  Bar,  on  the 
Strand  side,  and  adjoining  Messrs.  Twinings'  tea  warehouse.  *-  Id» 

Globe  Insurance  Office,  Pall  Mall.  —  The  Globe  Insurance  Office^  in  Pall 
Mall,  is  being  rebuilt :  the  front  is  to  be  in  imitation  stone;  and,  when  eomr 
jpleted,  it  is  expected  to  vie  with  the  recent  improvements  in  the  same  street. 
—— /(rf. 

Cambridgeskire,  CheHerton.  —  A  new  workhouse  is  to  be  erected  at  Ches- 
terton. In  this  instance,  architects  were  solicited  to  forward  designs;  but  only 
ieven  days  were  allowed  for  preparing  them.  ^  Id. 

Herdfordihxre, —  A  new  Catholic  chapel,  in  the  Grecian  style  of  architec- 
ture, is  now  being  erected  at  Hereford.  —  Id.  • 

Kent.  Gravesend.  —  The  Town  Hall  at  Gravesend  b  now  closed,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  certain  necessary  alterations  and  additions  made  to  it.  It 
is  also  to  be  generally  repaired.  —  Id. 

WorcesUrthire.  Upton  upon  Severn,  —  A  new  church  is  being  erected  at 
Upton.  The  first  stone  was  laid  on  the  9th  of  May  last,  by  Prince  George 
of  Cambridge.  —  Id.      * 

St^ffhlk.  Bury  St.  EdtnufuPs.  —  A  lecture  on  historical  architecture,  illus- 
trated by  very  many  beautiful  transparent  drawings,  was  delivered  in  the 
Mechanics'  Institute,  by  Mr.  Heigham,  on  January  H.  A  correspondent 
informs  us,  that  the  subject  was  rendered  by  Mr.  Heigham  extremely  inte- 
resting, and  that  the  drawings  produced  an  excellent  effect.  We  observe  by 
the  newspapers,  that  lectures  on  architecture  are  becoming  not  unfrcquent  at 
Mechanics'  Institutions  throughout  the  country ;  a  striking  evidence  of  the 

Progress  of  a  taste  for  this  art,  which  we  are  extremely  glad  to  witness.  At 
liverpool,  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Picton,  has  lately  delivered  a  course  of  lec- 
tures, which  excited  great  interest,  and  of  which  we  have  received  a  report,  as 
published  in  a  Liverpool  newspaper,  which,  when  we  can  find  room,  will  be 
well  worthy  of  a  place  in  this  Magazine.  We  observe  that,  at  some  Me- 
chanics' Institutions,  lectures  on  Taste  are  occasionally  given ;  and  this  we 
are  still  more  happy  to  see  than  even  lectilres  on  architecture.  There  is 
scarcely  any  subject  better  calculated  to  humanise  and  refine  the  individual, 
than  the  study  of  the  principles  of  beauty  in  the  works  of  nature  and  art ; 
and  the  different  modes  of  expressing  that  beauty,  by  the  different  arts  of 
taste,  or,  as  they  are  called,  fine  arts.  A  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
beauty  has  an  immediate  tendency  to  liberalise  the  mind,  by  freeing  it  from 
the  notion,  almost  universally  prevalent  among  those  who  have  not  studied 
the  subject,  that  in  each  particular  class  of  objects  there  is  only  one  form  that 
is  truly  beautiful ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  beauty  is  an  absolute  and  inde- 
pendent quality  in  objects,  instead  of  merely  a  relative  quality.  Hence  there 
IS  scarcely  an  object,  either  in  nature  or  art,  that  is  not  beautiful  when  taken 
in  connexion  with  some  circumstance  in  its  history,  locality,  or  use.  To 
give  a  fiimiliar  example :  a  man  may  say  that  an  Arabian  courser  is  a  much 
handsomer  horse  than  a  Suffolk  Punch,  or  a  greyhound  a  much  handsomer 
animal  than  a  pig ;  and  we  will  allow  this  to  be  the  case,  if  the  standard  of 
reference  is  made  from  some  beau  ideal  combination  of  lines  and  forms,  which 
belongs  to  the  higher  works  of  nature  and  art ;  but,  if  we  take  utility  as  the 
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•tandard,  and  ettnnae  Cheaeanimab  relativd|v  to  their  respective  uses,  they 
will  be  fcmnd  eqoafly  beautiful^  though  in  diflereot  ways. 

Sudhiry, — A  new  workhouse,  irom  the  designs  and  tp  be  wider  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  John  Bromi,  architect  of  Norwich,  is  to  be  imniediately 
erected  at  Sudbnry,  and  tocentain  400  paupers.  The  various  works  have 
been  contracted  for.  —  T)fro,    WHwington  Square, 

^Shurey,  CkerUey^-^A  new  workhouse,  from  the  designs  and  ander  the 
superintendence  of  Sampson  Kempthome,  Esq.,  is  in  course  of  erection  at 
Chertsey.    The  various  works  have  been  put  to  contract.  — •  Id. 

Richmond,  —  A  group  of  almshouses,  m  the  old  English  style  of  archi- 
tecture, pleasantly  situated  on  a  retired  spot,  and  near  to  the  town  of  Rich- 
mond, have  recently  been  completed. — Id, 

Ticehynt.  —  A  new  workhouse,  from  the  dengns  and  to  be  vnder  the  su- 
perintendence of  'Sampson  Kempthorne,  Esq.,  is  to  be  erected  at  Tioehurst* 
Th^various  works  have  also  been  put  to  contract.-— /</. 

Suuex,  HatHngt,'-^  A.  company  has  recently  been  formed,  entided  the 
''Hastings  Improvement  Company;"  having  u>r  its  object  the  immediate 
erection  of  a  new  square,  with  a  crescent  and  terrace,  to  be  built  from  the  de- 
aunis  and  under  the  euperintendence  oi  Lewb  Vulhamy,  Esq.,  architect,  at 
Warriors'  Gate,  in  the  Valley  of  Genonff,  Hasdngs. — Id, 

A  new  Road  Jrom  John* t  Crou  to  BatSe^  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  is  to  be 
immediately  proceeded  with;  to  be  under  the  direction  of  BIr.  Brown, 
engineer.— ia.      * 


Art.  III.    Retrospectvoe  Criticism. 

Ths  Bank  and  the  new  Poit^Office,  —  A  portion  of  the  iron  railing  en- 
closing the  circular  comer  of  the  Bank,  fadiu^  Coleman  Street,  is  to  be  taken 
down,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  more  mrect  line  of  road  from  Prince's 
Street  to  the  new  street  now  forming;  and,  as  the  removal  of  the  railing  will 
expose  Sir  John  Sonne's  omamentid  comer  to  the  passengers,  a  forest  of 
spikes  is  being  placed  on  the  stylobate  between  the  columns,  wluch  will  be  a 
C^reat  disfigurement  to  the  builcQng,  and  render  its  appearance  still  more  un- 
sightly. The  utility  of  the  ornamental  comer,  or  porch,  as  well  as,  on  the 
sides,  the  blank  windows;  the  drawing  boards  over  them,  breakinff  the  ardup 
trave  and  frieze;  with  other  nondescript  architectural  devices,  I  have  been 
endeavouring  for  a  considerable  time  to  leam,  but  without  success*  I  have 
always  understood,  that  the  only  use  of  a  porch  was  to  shelter  an  entrance : 
but  at  this  comer  is  no  entrance;  and,  though  there  certainly  is  a  fidse  door, 
yet  there  is  no  flight  of  steps,  or  other  way  of  ascending.  Yoa  might  have 
reached  it  (prior  to  the  mtroduction  of  the  spikes)  by  means  of  ladders,  &c ; 
but,  now  the  spikes  are  planted,  even  this  cannot  be  accomplished.  If  Sir 
John  Soane  wished  to  make  this  part  of  the  Bank  ornamental,  would  not  the 
introduction  of  a  statue,  or  some  ornament  emblematiail  of  the  riches  the 
Bank  contmns,  have  given  the  porch  an  appearance  of  utility,  by  way  of 
shelter  to  the  statue,  or  ornament  ?  And,  if  a  statue  would  not  have  been  in 
character  with  the  building,  or  adapted  to  the  situation,  why  put  a  false  door, 
with  no  steps  or  other  way  of  getting  to  it  ? 

With  respect  to  the  iron  railing  on  the  Lothbury  side  of  the  Bank,  instead 
of  removing  part  of  it,  would  it  not  be  a  better  plan  to  clear  it  away  alto- 
gether? The  general  appearance  of  the  street  would  be  much  improved  by 
being  widened ;  and  its  pretensions  to  uniformity  would,  also,  be  greater. 

In  the  principal  front  of  the  new  Post-Offioe  is  another  instance  where 
porticoes  are  introduced  merely  for  the  sake  of  ornament:  at  each  end  of  the 
building  is  a  portico  having  no  entrance  through  it  whatever.  Taking  the 
new  Post-OAiee  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  fine  building,  but  it  is  much  depreciated  by 
the  above-mentioned  useless  porticoes.  —  Id.    Mat/  6.  1836. 
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NkhoUm^i  Principles  of  ArcMtedure,  3d  edition,  1887,  3  Vols.  —  In  the 
third  Tolnme  of  this  work  occur  some  mistakes,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
point  out ;  so  that,  should  a  fourth  edition  of  it  be  published,  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  few  types,  they  might  easily  be  corrected.  If,  also,  any  of  your 
readers  possess  the  work,  and  have  not  noticed  the  errors,  a  pen  and  ink, 
with  a  little  care,  will  rectify  them. 

Page  18,  Definition  16.  *^  When  the  intercolumniation  is  tlu«e  diameters 
of  the  columns,  then  it  is  called  decastvle ."  read  **diastyle*'  And  let  the  fol- 
lowing, which  has  been  omitted,  form  Definition  No.  21. : — "  When  thcare  are 
ten  columns  in  one  row,  then  it  is  called  decastvle." 

Page  25,  Problem  1.  **  Divide  the  height  of  the  friexe  into  eight  parts; 
give  me  upper  one  to  the  capital  of  the  trigiyph,  and  the  three  lower  for  the 
channels,  «c. :  **  read  **  the  seven  lower." 

Page  28.  **Ic1imtu"  is  stated  to  have  been  one  of  the  architects  of  the 
Parthenon :  read  ^*  IcHnus" 

Page  89.  Example  4.  Read  <'  Temple  of  ApoUo  Didynusus,*^  and  not 
Dedymtu^*  as  there  stated. 

Page  98,  Definition  2.  **  An  Order  which  has  a  Corinthian  capital,  and 
an  Ionic  or  any  other  erUablaiure,  is  called  the  Corinthian  Order?'  There 
surely  must  be  some  mistake  in  this  definition:  I  cannot  imagine  a  column  of 
the  Corinthian  Order,  supporting  a  Grecian  or  Roman  Doric  entablature, 
being  called  the  Corinthian  Order.  —  7}^.    IVUtnmgton  Square, 

Labourers*  Cottages,  —  In  the  introduction  to  the  Architectural  Magazine, 
you  invite  yoar  readers  and  contributors  to  instruct  each  other  by  criticising 
their  respective  iemffia.    With  this  view  I  ofier  an  opinion  on  Mr.  Brigden's 


**  Design  for  a  Labourer's  Cottage. "  (p.  120)     This  gentleman  sets  forth  by 
stating,  that  *'  substantial  convenience  is  what  should  be  mainly  looked  at  it 
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LI 


these  structures.**  Now,  I  would  ask  him,  how  far  he  thinks  it  compatible 
with  **  substautial  convenience*'  to  haye  a  privy  out  of  the  back  kitchen, 
visible  from  the  living-room  when  the  doors  are  open,  and  shut  up  at  night, 
to  send  forth  its  odours  into  the  house?  I  would  also  ask  bun  why  a 
«  wooden  floor"  would  render  the  labourer's  home  more  comfortable  than  a 
flagged  or  tiled  one,  which  would  be  more  easily  washed,  would  dry  more 
rapidly,  and  would  not  suffer  from  decay  by  its  daily  ablutions  ?  And  I  would 
farther  remind  Mr.  Brigden  that,  in  these  days  of  agricultural  distress,  the 
labourer  could  hardly  afford  to  pay  \L  U.  a  year  for  the  luxuiy  of  having 
windows  in  his  porch.  Mr.  Brigden  spares  no  expense  in  obtaining  **  sub- 
stantial convenience : "  he  covers  his  building  witti  a  costly  roof,  and  puts 
rafters  on  his  porch  4  in.  square,  which  latter  have  a  bearing  of  about  4  ft. ; 
he  cogs  his  joists  upon  the  plates,  and  surrounds  with  mitred  margins  the 
hearth-slabs  of  his  cottace  chamber ;  and  yet  his  whole  design,  in  my  opinion, 
is  tame  and  tasteless.  He  has  eight  windows,  and  yet  his  elevadons  show 
most  awful  blanks ;  and  his  chimneys,  without  a  plinth,  rise  abruptly  from  their 
base,  and  present  a  most  straggling  appearance. 

I  send  you  two  sketches  {figs,  125  and  126.),  showing  certain  alterations, 
which,  I  think,  would  add  to  uie  real  comfort  of  this  building ;  and,  if  the 
roof  were  carried  on  over  the  porch,  to  its  economy.  The  elevation  (Jig,  126.}, 
I  think,  also  would  not  be  interior  to  that  of  Mr.  Brigden.  I  shall  hope  to 
have  these  sketches  criticised  by  Mr.  Brigden,  or  any  other  correspondent, 
and  have  their  errors  pointed  out.  Fig,  126.  is  the  front  elevation;  fig,  125. 
is  the  ground  plan,  in  which  a  is  the  porch,  with  seats  on  two  sides ;  h,  the- 
living-room ;  c,  the  scullery ;  d,  the  privy ;  and  r,  an  open  passage.  —  A  Young 
Architect*     Liverpool,  March  3.  1836. 
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Chimnty^Fipe  fir  preventing  Smoke,    (  Vol.  11.  p.  64.) — I  was  induced  to 


try  the  pipe,  or  pot,  rec#minended  by  T.  W.,  for  the  cure  of  a  smoky  chimney  ; 


and,  as  I  have  had  it  but  lately  put  up,  I  ought  not  to  give  an  opinion  as 
yet,  upon  its  merits :  but  my  [iresent  communication  is  to  state  ray  dislike  to 
Its  general  appearance,  from  its  being  so  much  like  a  trap  baited  to  catch 
birds.  Would  the  sketches  (fgs*  127,  128,  129,  and  130)  which  I  herewith 
submit  to  you  be  any  improvement  on  T.  W's.  plan,  as  to  efficiency  and  ar- 
chitectural effect  ? 

129  Fig.  127.   is  a  repre-  130 

sentation  of  one  side  of 

the  pipe   and  cowl.     In 

fact,  both  elevations  may 

be  alike;   in  which  case, 

the  cap  must  be  hung  with 

a  spindle  to  its  centre,  to 

allow    its  four  sides   to 

come  occasionally  in  con- 
tact with  the  sides  of  the  pipe,  when  acted  upon  by 

the  wind. 
Fig,  128.  may  be  the  other  elevation  if  only  two 

sides  are  intended  for  the  escape  of  smoke, 

J^.  129.  is  a  vertical  section  through  the  pipe 

and  cape,  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  latter  is 

suspended. 
Fig.  130.  is  a  lateral  section  through  the  pipe  and 

cap,  showing  the  spindle,  &c. 

Mr.  Varden's  plan  of  a  chimney-pipe  (Vol.  II. 
p;496.)  is  very  good  and  simple;  but  it  is  subject  to  the  same  ol^ection 
as  T.  W's.  plan;  namely,  a  want  of  architectural  effect.  —  Atigiistine,  LondoUy 
January  23.  1836. 
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Art.  IV.     Queries  and  Atwvoers. 

HiORT^S  Praetiotd  Treatite  on  the  Carutrudion  ofChmneyt(pub\i8\ied  in  1826), 
for  the  prevention  of  smoky  chimneys,  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  climbing 
boys,  &c.  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  whether  the  plans  laid  down 
in  this  work  for  curing  smoky  chimneys  have  ever  been  adopted,  and  with 
what  success  ?  —  7}fro,     Wilmington  Square^  May  2.  1836. 

Ciiv  Improvements,  ^  Will  any  of  your  readers  be  kind  enough  to  give  roe 
a  little  information  as  to  the  intention  of  the  City  in  pulling  down  so  many 
houses  on  the  left-hand  side  of  Prince's  Street,  facing  the  Mansion  House  ? 
— /rf. 

A  PainiMg'Room,  (p.  96.)  —  In  the  first  place,  the  artist  asks, "  If  a  struc- 
ture, such  as  is  descnbed,  of  timber-framing,  lathed  and  plastered  inside  (the 
timber,  I  suppose,  filled  in  vnth  brickwork),  and  covered  with  cement  outside, 
will  laat  ten  years."  In  my  opinion,  it  will  last,  not  merely  ten  years,  but 
fifty  years,  if  the  timber  is  good  sound  Baltic  fir ;  but  I  do  not  understand  what 
is  meant  by  a  double  frames  unless  it  means  the  quarter  carcase  firaming  out- 
side, and  quarter  battenning  inside. 

Secondly :  as  to  leaving  in  repair ;  unless  there  is  a  covenant  in  the  lease 
exempting  any  building  erected  by  you  (one  not  at  all  usual),  you  will  be  liable 
to  make  good  all  dilapidations  suffered  to  accrue  to  this  new  building,  the 
same  as  to  any  other  part  of  the  premises. 

Thirdly :  the  insurance  will  be  considered  as  hazardous. 
Fourthly :  with  regard  to  the  last  question  ;  the  difference  of  exfiense  be- 
tween the  timber-firaming,  as  proposed,  and  brickwork  is  not  considerable; 
but  brickwork  is  not  only  better  in  every  respect,  but  cheaper. 

To  enable  any  person  to  give  a  correct  opinion  of  the  expense  of  erecting 
such  a  building,  the  following  information  will  be  necessary :  — 
•  The  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  height  the  floor  will  be  above  the  ground. 
The  way  by  which  the  room  is  to  be  lighted;  viz.  if  by  a  lantern  light  on 
the  roof,  or  by  windows  in  the  side  or  end  walls. 
The  manner  in  which  the  room  is  to  communicate  ^ith  the  house. 
In  what  way  the  water  is  to  be  got  rid  of;  and  if  there  are  any  drains 
near. 

The  position  of  the  fireplace ;  and  whether  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  the 
flue  up  to  the  top  of  the  house,  to  get  rid  of  the  smoke,  as  this  is  oftoi  an 
expensive  affiur. 

The  manner  in  which  the  roof  is  to  be  covered ;  whether  with  slates  or 
lead. 

And,  lastly,  whether  such  a  building  is  likely  to  be  considered  a  nuisance  to 
the  neighbours;  and  whether  there  is  any  covenant  in  the  lease  of  the  dwel- 
ling-house of  the  artist  prohibiting  the  erection  of  any  new  building  withoat 
the  landlord's  consent.  —  /.  J,  Kent,  Manor  Place^  Paddxngton^  March  7. 
1836. 

Wing  Walls  of  Brick  Bridges  on  Railways.  —  I  should  be  obliged  if  any  of 
your  correspondents  would  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  which  is  the  best 
131        fiffure  for  wing  walls:   whether  to  have  the  ofisets        132 
pmced  outside,  as  in  Jig.  131. ;  or  partly  inside,  and      ^ 
partly  outside,  as  in^.  132.;  or,  as  is  generally  done, 
the  whole  of  the  ofl^ets  placed  inside,  next  the  em- 
bankment, as  in  Jig.  133.        ^  | 
The  impression  on  my  mind  is,  that  placing  the  ^ 
offsets  outside  would  increase  the  strength  of  the  I 
wall ;  but,  as  the  inner  face  would  be  smooth,  the  •  ^ 
earth  would  not  connect  itself  with  the  brickwork  so  well  as  if  the  ofBaets  were 
inside.    Perhaps  the  best  figure  is  that  with  the  oi&cts  partly  inside,  and 
partly  outside. 
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A<  wdght  addB  much  to  the  strength  of 
wing  walls;  or  rather^  as  weight»in  this  case,  is 
strength,  it  might  be  a  good  plan  to  build  two 
walls,  with  the  ofibets  on  eacn  side,  and  fill  in 
the  space  between  them  with  clay  or  concrete 
as  in^.  134.  —  W.  S.    London,  April,  1836' 


Art.  V.     Institute  of  British  Architects. 

May  23.  1836.  —  Charles  Barry,  V.  P.,  in  the  Chair.  The  minutes  of  the 
last  Meeting  were  read.  The  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  appeared 
to  be  237/.  5t,  6d.  The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  Member 
of  the  Council ;  when  George  Taylor,  Fellow,  having  been  proposed  and 
seconded,  and  no  other  Member  being  proposed,  Mr.  Taylor  was  declared  to 
be  duly  elected  as  Member  of  the  Council,  to  succeed  Mr.  Basevi. 

Monsieur  Karl  Theodore  Ottmer,  Architect,  of  Brunswick,  being  present 
for  the  first  time  since  his  election,  was  introduced  and  admitted  Honorary  and 
Corresponding  Member. 

Read,  a  letter  from  M.  le  Chevalier  de  Remy,  Perpetual  Secretary  to  the 
Academy  at  Vienna.  • 

Letters  received  by  Mr.  Colqnhoun  from  the  authorities  in  Hamburg,  Lu- 
beck,5u;. 

The  following  donations  were  announced  as  having  been  received  since  the 
last  Meeting :  —  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Vienna,  medal  struck  in  honour 
of  Count  Mettemich,  Curator,  and  copv  of  rules  and  regulations ;  Sydney 
Smirke,  Esq.,  copy  of  his  Remarks  on  the  Architectural  History  of  West- 
minster Hall,  4to ;  impression  of  print  of  Public  Paths,  erected  by  him  at  Ro- 
chester ;  Ithiel  Town,  Esq.,  a  detml  of  some  particular  services  performed  in 
America,  12mo ;  Outlines  of  a  Plan  for  establishing  in  New  York  an  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  pamphlet,  and  various  prints ;  M.  Habershon,  Esq.,  first  part  of 
his  work  on  the  Ancient  Half-timbered  Houses  of  Eneland,  4to;  Mr.  B.  Fowler, 
a  pamphlet  bv  him  on  the  Philosophicid  Principles  of  Heat  applied  to  Domestic 
Purposes ;  J.  B.  Gardiner,  Fellow,  fragments  from  the  rums  of  St.  Helen's 
Priory,  Bbhopsgate. 

J.  Britton,  Honorary  Member,  read  a  paper  on  the  History  and  Present 
Condition  of  the  Church  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  the  Birthplace  of  Shak- 
spearc,  with  an  Account  of  the  Repairs  about  to  be  done  thereto  by  H.  Eging- 
ton.  Associate,  illustrated  by  drawings ;  T.  L.  Donaldson,  Honorary  Secr^ary, 
read  a  ICstoiy  of  the  Construction  of  the  Portico  of  the  Basilica  at  Vicenan, 
erected  upon  tl\p  design  of  Pblladio,  illustrated  by  drawings. 

R»olved,  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Institute  be  presented  to  the  above 
gentlemen  for  their  presents,  papers,  and  communications.  Acyoumed. 

June  6.  —  P.  F.  Robinson,  V.  P.,  in  the  Chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last 
Meeting  were  read.  The  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  was  stated  to 
be  258/.  I  Of.  6d,  The  following  gentlemen  were  ballotted  for,  and  declared  to 
be  duly  elected :  —  As  *Fellow,  David  Mocatta,  Architect,  of  Guildford 
Street,  Russell  Souare;  as  Associate,  W.  Smith,  Architect,  of  Cole  Hill 
Lodge,  Fnlham.  Thomas  Lewis,  Esq.,  having  paid  twenty-five  guineas  into 
the  hands  of  the  Tkreasurer^  and  having  been  recommended  by  the  Council  for 
Election,  was  duly  elected  Honorary  Fellow. 

The  following  letter  was  read :  — 

**  Lincohi's  Inn  Fields,  June  3.  1836. 
«  Dear  Sir, 
'  It  having  been  intimated  to  me,  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  Institute 
of  British  Architects  have  expressed  a  desire  for  an  impression  of  the  engraving 
from  my  portrait,  painted  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  to  be  hung  up  in 
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the  room,  in  which  the  meetings  of  the  Institute  are  lield^  I  b^  to  say,  that  1 
have  an  excellent  copy  of  that  picture,  painted  by  Mr.  John  Wood,  which  I 
shall  have  much  pleasure  in  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council,  if  you  are 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  more  satialactory  to  the  Members  in  general. 

**  With  sincere  and  hearty  wishes  for  the  successof  your  excellent  Institution, 
and  the  health  and  happiness  of  its  members, 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  To  T.  L.  Donaldson,  Esq.  (Signed.)        «  John  Soane." 

Resolved,  That  the  most  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  Institute  are  due 
to  Sir  John  Soane,  for  this  fresh  and  distinguishing  mark  of  the  kind  interest 
which  be  is  pleased  to  take  in  the  proceedings  and  ^trell-being  of  the  Institute. 
That  a  minute  to  this  effect  be  communicated  to  Sir  John  Soane,  signed  by 
the  members  of  the  Council,  and  that  his  lordship  the  President  be  respects 
fully  recjuested  to  accompany  this  vote  of  thanks  with  a  letter,  expressive  of 
the  feelings  of  the  members  on  this  most  gratifying  occasion. 

The  following  donations  were  announc^  as  having  been  also  received  since 
the  last  Meeting : — Henry  Rhodes,  Fellow,  copy  of  the  Laws  and  Regulations 
of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  New  Spain,  4to,  Mexico ;  J.  B.  Gardiner, 
Fellow,  specimen  of  Purbec  marble ;  Frazer's  Literary  Chronicle,  from  th^ 
proprietors.  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  be  presented  to  the 
gentlemen  above  nam«d. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Signor  G.  Borsato  of  Venice,  acknowledging  the 
honour  of  his  election  as  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Member;  cpntaming, 
also,  a  list  of  the  MS S.  of  Vitruvius,  contained  in  the  Library  of  St.  Mark, 
Venice. 

T.  L.  Donaldson,  Honorary  Secretary,  explained  the  means  lately  employed 
for  placing  the  statue  of  Napoleon  upon  the  Colonne  Vendome,  Paris.  This 
opeintion  was  one  of  considerable  difiKculty.  It  is  true  that,  as  a  statue  had 
previously  been  placed  on  this  column,  and  had  been  removed,  M.  Lepere, 
the  architect  charged  with  the  task  of  erecting  the  present  statue,  had  prece- 
dents to  resort  to  j  but,  unfortunately,  the^  were  such  as  were  of  no  use  tp 
him.  When  the  first  statue  was  placed  in  its  elevated  situation,  the  workmen 
availed  themselves  of  the  scaffolding  already  fixed  firmly  in  the  ground  for 
erecting  the  column,  and,  of  course,  found  scarcely  any  difficulty ;  and  the 
apparatus  which  was  used  for  taking  down  the  statue  was  inapplicable  to  the 
raising  another  in  its  place.  M.  Lepere  was  therefore  obliged  to  contrive  a 
plan  for  himself,  whicn  he  adopted  with  ereat  success ;  and  which  has  the 
rare  merit  of  being  extremely  simple,  at  the  same  time  that  it  displays  an 
admirable  combination  of  theoretical  knowledge  with  practical  experience. 

This  plan  consisted  of  a  scaffolding,  on  which  was  placed  the  crab  destined 
to  raise  the  statue;  and  which  had  for  its  basis  the  front  wall  of  the  column ; 
and  for  its  point  of  resistance  the  whole  weight  of  the  cupola,  which  was 
nearly  27,000  kilogrammes.  The  weight  of  the  statue,  crab,  cable,  &c.,  was 
about  7000  kilogrammes ;  so  that  an  immense  power  was  given  to  the  long 
arm  of  the  lever.  The  details  could  not  be  understood  without  cuts,  but  we 
shall  probably  give  them,  with  these,  in  a  future  number. 

The  statue,  which  was  modelled  by  M.  Seure,  sculptor,  was  cast  at  Roule, 
by  M.  Crozatier.  lu  height  is  11  fl.  French  (about  12  it.  English)  from  the 
top  of  the  hat  to  the  pBnth;  and  the  plinth  is  9  in.  French  more.  The 
statue  is  fixed  on  the  column  by  strong  iron  pins,  which  are  soldered  deeply 
into  bronzes,  placed  for  that  purpose  on  the  capital  of  the  column. 

John  Landseer,  Esq.,  read  a  paper  containing  observations  upon  the  era 
of  the  erection  of  the  pyramids,  and  on  the  reasons  why  they  are  not  sculptured 
with  hieroglyphics. 

After  resolving  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  members  were  due  to  Mr. 
Landseer  for  this  learned  and  interesting  treatise,  the  Meeting  adjourned. 
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ORIOZKAXi  COHnrONICATIONS. 

Art.  I.     Character  of  Italian  and  Grecian  Architecture* 
By  Candidus. 

In  my  last  article  (p.  245.)9  I  mentioned  some  of  tbe  opinions 
of  Mr.  Hosking  with  regard  to  Palladio  and  his  school ;  and  I 
shall  now  enter  a  little  into  detail  respecting  the  faults  of  Italian 
architecture. 

One  marked  and  radical  vice  of  the  architects  of  the  Italian 
school  consists  in  their  overloading  their  compositions  with  ex- 
traneous embellishment,  frequently  in  the  most  vicious  and 
paltry  taste;  while  they  wilfully  reject  the  more  legitimate 
sources  of  architectural  richness.  Columns  are  seldom  fluted, 
still  more  rarely  are  friezes  sculptured,  even  where  the  architects 
seem  to  have  laboured  to  bestow  as  much  finery  as  possible. 
Notwithstanding,  too,  their  excessive  love  of  pediments,  they 
seem  quite  insensible  to  the  real  value  and  beauty  of  that  fea- 
ture, debasing  it  not  only  by  the  most  oidrS  shapes,  but  by  the 
most  absurd  application.  Pediments  have  been  sometimes  ap- 
plied even  to  windows  placed  in  an  attic,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  uncouth,  as  well  as  preposterous ;  nor  is  it  much 
more  tolerable  to  behold,  as  in  some  of  Palladio's  designs, 
statues  placed  on  the  raking  cornices  of  pediments,  above  the 
principal  windows.  I  cannot  undertake  to  enumerate  here  the 
various  other  abuses  which  Mr.  Hosking  has  not  pointed  out, 
or  the  sins  of  omission  he  might  justly  have  laid  to  the  charge  of 
Italian  architecture ;  suffice  it,  therefore,  briefly  to  observe,  that 
it  is,  for  the  most  part,  at  once  mannered  and  capricious ;  that 
it  displays  more  heterogeneousness  than  variety ;  that  it  mistakes 
baldness  for  simplicity,  frittering  for  richness  ;  and  that  it  is  too 
much  addicted  to  a  certain  triviality,  even  where  it  aflects  mag- 
nificence; and  is,  consequently,  more  pompous  than  dignified. 

I  shall,  perhaps,  be  reminded  that  I  ought  to  speak  with  more 
distrust  of  my  own  judgment,  and  pay  some  deference,  at  least, 
to  long  established  taste ;  for  what  has  obtained  such  general 
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approbation  must,  of  course,  possess  considerable  merit.  The 
admirers  of  Italian  architecture  themselves  cannot,  however, 
very  well  quarrel  with  me  upon  that  score ;  because  they  have 
had  no  such  misgivings  when  they  passed  sweeping  and  most 
contumelious  censure  on  all  the  immediately  preceding  styles  of 
the  art ;  although  the  latter  ought  to  have  been  exempted  from 
their  reproaches,  if  general  consent  is  to  be  taken  as  presump- 
tive of  desert.  Without  giving  themselves  the  trouble  to 
enquire  how  far  other  styles,  based  upon  different  principles  than 
those  which  regulate  a  columnar  system,  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing efiPect  by  conforming  to  such  principles,  they  cut  the 
matter  short,  by  condemning  them  in  toto,  I,  on  the  contrary, 
object  to  Pailadian,  or  Italian,  architecture,  that,  professing 
not  merely  to  be  founded  upon,  but  to  be  essentially  the  same 
as,  the  system  observed  by  the  ancients,  at  least,  wherever  it 
employs  similar  features,  it  nevertheless  tolerates  practices  the 
most  repugnant  to  it ;  and  only  approaches  to  it  in  such  man- 
ner as  invariably  to  remind  us  of  its  dissimilitude,  and  of  its 
inferiority  to  the  other.  I  am  now  speaking  of  this  style]] as 
it  showed  itself  in  its  most  palmy  state,  and  as  it  was  practised 
by  those  who  are  looked  up  to  as  the  greatest  masters  in  it ;  nor 
do  we  say  that,  in  itself,  it  ought  to  be  charged  with  all  the  vices 
and  caprices  which  have  been  engrafted  upon  it.  When  purified 
from  such  defects,  it  has  some  claim  upon  our  favour ;  yet  it 
must  chiefly  be  when  the  orders  are  dispensed  with,  or,  if  any, 
only  the  Corinthian  employed ;  and,  if  we  may  form  any  prog- 
nostic from  one  or  two  very  recent  examples,  there  seems  to  be  an 
inclination  just  now  to  abandon  strictly  Greek  models,  and  to 
revert  to  Italian  architecture ;  greatly  sobered,  however,  and  di- 
vested of  its  most  ofiensive  characteristics.  The  Travellers' 
Club  House,  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  and  the  new  City  Club  in  Broad 
Street,  are  all  decidedly  Italian  in  character,  in  composition, 
and  in  detail.  The  last- mentioned  is,  perhaps,  the  most  strik- 
ingly so,  on  account  of  its  Doric  order  in  pilasters,  its  heavy 
consol  cornice,  and  the  curved  and  triangular  pediments  placed 
alternately  over  the  windows,  together  with  the  fancifully  carved 
armorial  shield,  introduced  in  the  pediment  of  the  centre  win- 
dow. Little  as  I  desire  to  see  even  such  a  modified  and  re- 
formed Palladianism  gain  ground  among  us,  I  admit  it  to  be 
preferable  to  that  most  bastard  of  all  styles  (if  style  it  may  be 
called),  which  gives  us  bits  and  patches  of  Greek  architecture^ 
stuck  up  en  applique^  on  spruce  and  dapper-looking  houses. 
This  shop-front  method,  excusable  only  in  shop  fronts,  is  the 
mere  mockery  of  classical  taste,  and,  in  fact,  the  most  arrant 
cockneyism.  Architecture  should  not  be  made  to  deal  in  samples, 
or  to  make  a  show-board  of  the  front  of  a  building,  for  the 
purpose  of  displaying  mere  detached  specimens,  that  may  be 
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stiidMd  either  m  the  plates  of  Stuart,  or  any  of  the  nttmeroos 
copies  from  theiu. 

This  brings  to  my  recoUectioo  that  I  have  as  yet  done 
little  more  than  show  Mr.  Hosking's  anti-Vitruvianism  and  anti* 
Palladianism,  and  that  I  may  also  exhibit  one  or  two  of  the 
opinions  he  entertains  in  regard  to  Greek  architecture  itself. 
Before  he  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  orders  employed  in  it,  he 
questions  the  propriety  of  the  term  order^  as  being  hardly  suf- 
ficiently comprehensive,  and  as  conveying  the  idea  of  ^^  restricted 
forms  and  proportions."  But  I  had  better  let  him  speak  for 
faimseir  on  this  point;  and  the  following  extract  will  at  once  give 
an  idea  of  the  tone  and  spirit  in  which  he  handles  the  subject :  — - 
^*  There  is  nothing  in  any  one  *  order '  that,  were  it  not  for  cus- 
tom, would  not  be  thought  as  fitting  in  any  other,  as  in  that  to 
which  it  may  belong.     1  he  Greeks  did  not  hesitate  to  put  tri- 

flyphs  in  the  frieze  of  an  entablature  the  columns  of  which  were 
llet-fiuted,  and  had  foliated  capitals,  as  some  ruins  at  Paestum 
attest  As  to  names,  the  Doric  might,  as  we  have  said,  be  called 
Corinthian  with  more  propriety ;  the  Ionic,  Samian ;  and  the 
Corinthian,  Athenian ;  referring  to  the  oldest  known  examples 
of  each.  The  term  style  would  be  more  correct  than  order^  as 
it  would  indicate  the  column  as  the  feature  referred  to,  without 
conveying  the  idea  of  fixed  rules;  and  architectural  works  into 
which  columns  do  not  enter  need  not  be  constrained  to  admit 
^e  arrangement  of  some  order  in  the  composition,  proportion, 
and  detail  of  its  various  parts.  In  naming,  too,  the  Doric 
might  be  termed  the  Greek  sacred,  or  triglyphed,  style;  the 
Ionic,  the  voluted  style;  and  the  Corinthian,  the  foliated;  thus 
admitting  any  varieties  of  combination  which  could  be  expressed 
as  composites  of  the  voluted  and  foliate,  or  of  the  foliate  and 
jxiglyphed,  as  the  case  might  be." 

All  this  will,  of  course,  be  considered  by  many  as  wofully 
unorthodox  and  latitudinarian ;  and  will  be  deprecated,  as  tend- 
ing to  unsettle  what  so  much  pains  have  been  taken  to  settle 
with  the  utmost  nicety.  Alas  !  for  the  gentry  of  the  '^  ruler  and 
compasses  "  school  1  who  are  thus  turned  adrift  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, without  eitl)er  rule  or  compass  to  steer  by.  Mr.  Hos- 
king's  ^^  styles  "  juust  disorder  them  and  their  orders  completely. 
As  regards  my  own  particular  self,  I  own  I  am  less  particular 
upon  the  subject ;  and  that  I  am  very  ready  to  accept  this  doctrine 
under  certain  limitations.  I  certainly  do  not  see  what  is  to  be 
gained  by  merely  disturbing  names  which  have  now  obtained 
universal  currency  and  a  definite  meaning:  it  matters  little 
whether  columns  with  foliaged  capitals  be  termed  Corinthian  or 
Athenian ;  even  admitting  the  latter  epithet  to  be  historically 
more  appropriate  as  respects  their  origin.  It  would,  on  the 
ix>ntrary,  be  a  very  influential  improvement ;  and  one  attended 
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with  little  or  no  inconvenience  at  first,  were  we  to  adopt  tbe 
term  '^  style,"  when  .mentionins;  in  general  terms  the  Doric, 
Ionic,  &c.,  and  employ  that  of  "  order "  in  a  more  restricted 
sense;  namely,  to  distinguish  the  leading  varieties  oF  the  same 
style.  Thus,  we  might  properly  enough  speak  of  the  Ilyssus, 
or  the  Erechtheum  order,  as  contradistinguished  the  one  from 
the  other,  or  from  other  modes  of  the  Ionic,  or  voluted,  style : 
and  in  the  same  way  we  might  define  with  tolerable  precision,  as 
well  as  brevity,  the  principal  orders  of  the  Corinthian  style; 
whereas,  at  present,  the  term  *^  Corinthian  "  is  exceedingly  vague 
and  indefinite;  comprehending,  as  it  does,  so  many  subordinate 
varieties,  agreeing  only  in  the  circumstance  of  the  capitals  being 
foliaged,  but  differing  in  nearly  every  other  particular.  It  is 
not,  however,  for  the  sake  of  greater  precision  and  convenience 
alone  that  I  would  recommend  this  change  in  the  vocabulary 
of  the  art ;  but  because  it  would  directly  tend  to  do  away  with 
many  impertinent  and  enfeebling  prejudices,  that  are  instilled 
into  the  mind  of  the  student,  even  with  the  very  elements  of  his 
education.  Another  and  very  important  service  would  be,  that, 
instead  of  being  restricted  to  one  uniform  character,  or  to  any 
fixed  proportions,  one  and  the  same  style  would  admit  of  much 
variety  of  expression ;  and  that  the  different  orders  comprised 
in  it  may  vary  considerably  in  their  proportions. 

In  regard  to  the  other  opinions  expressed  by  Mr.  Hosking,  I 
think  that,  although  there  are  some  things,  the  exclusive  appli- 
cation of  which  to  any  one  order  or  style  in  particular  has  little 
more  than  custom  and  conventional  propriety  in  its  favour,  there 
are  others  which  do  not  admit  of  being  arbitrarily  rejected  or 
adopted.  Were  such  not  the  case,  it  must  follow,  that  there  is 
really  no  other  propriety  in  any  of  the  ornamental  parts  of  ar- 
chitecture, than  what  habit  has  assigned  to  them.  Now,  even  I, 
who  may  probably  have  fewer  prejudices  and  scruples  than  most 
of  my  neighbours,  cannot  go  quite  so  far  as  this;  because,  at 
that  rate,  we  must  admit  that  a  column  with  either  a  voluted  or 
foliaged  capital  might  dispense  with  a  base,  and  might  have  its 
shaft  fluted  after  the  Doric  fashion.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  these 
differences  between  the  latter  style  and  the  two  former  are  not 
merely  conventional,  but  result  from  real  differences  of  style 
itself.  It  is  not  because  a  column  is  so  many  diameters  in 
height,  that  it  is  to  be  fluted  according  to  this  or  that  manneri 
to  have  a  base,  or  the  contrary ;  but,  if  for  any  valid  reasons  at 
all,  for  very  different  ones.  In  the  voluted  and  foliaged  styles^ 
the  capitals  of  which  are  so  much  more  delicate  and  ornate, 
mouldings  for  tlie  bases  of  the  columns  become  necessary ;  not 
on  the  whimsical  pretence  assigned  by  Vitruvius,  but  to  produce 
consistency  of  character  and  harmony  above  and  below ;  and^ 
likewise^  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  foot  of  tbe  column  of 
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Bilch  diameter  as  shall  make  it  correspond  pretty  nearly  with  the 
greater  diameter  of  the  capita),  as  otherwise  the  column  would 
seem  top-heavy.  In  the  Doric  column,  the  agreement  is  ob- 
tained between  the  two  extremities  in  a  difiPerent  way:  the 
column  is,  in  fact,  as  wide  above  as  below ;  that  is,  taking  its 
echinus  as  its  upper  diameter ;  for  the  expansion  of  the  capital 
is  occasioned  only  by  the  contraction  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
shaft  and  the  liypotrachelion.  In  the  voluted  style,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  average  width  of  the  face  of  the  capital  is  one  half 
more  than  the  lower  diameter  of  the  shaft,  and,  consequently, 
requires  to  be  counterbalanced  by  a  base.  The  problem,  it  is 
true,  might  be  differently  solved  ;  we  might,  for  instance,  get 
rid  of  the  base  by  increasing  the  lower  diameter  to  the  propor- 
tions assigned  to  that  member :  yet  this  would  be  nothing  more 
or  less  than  shoitening  the  column ;  and,  as  it  would  require  to 
be  tapered  accordingly,  would  be  only  placing  a  Doric  shaft  be- 
neath a  voluted  capital.  In  like  manner,  the  mode  of  fluting  is 
neither  exactly  arbitrary,  nor  is  it  merely  habit  which  recom- 
mends arrise-fluting  for  the  Doric,  and  fillet-fluting  for  the  other 
two  styles.  Consistency  of  character,  without  which  there  can 
be  no  style,  demands  it.  In  the  Doric,  which  is  marked  by 
breadth,  and  by  lines  and  plane  surfaces,  shallow  flutings, 
forming  arrises,  or  ridges,  on  the  general  face  of  the  shaft,  har- 
monise with  all  the  rest,  and  serve  to  carry  on  the  leading  ex- 
pression ;  but  such  flutings  would  be  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  curved  mouldings  of  different  kinds  employed  in  the  other 
styles.  They  would  look  poor  and  harsh  when  brought  into 
contrast  with  the  spirals  of  the  Ionic  capital,  and  the  tori  of  the 
base.  In  order  to  make  them  accord  with  these,  and  to  keep 
up  hannony  between  die  concavities  and  convexities,  they  must 
be  made  deeper,  and  their  sections  be  made  to  describe 
fuller  curves;  and,  as  they  must,  of  course,  be  narrower,  they 
must  be  increased  in  number,  and  have  spaces,  or  fillets,  left 
between  them.  By  these  means  the  whole  shaft  acquires  admir- 
able delicacy  and  richness,  owing  to  the  greater  number  and 
depth  of  the  shadows,  as  well  as  to  the  effect  of  the  intervening 
fillets,  which  are  necessary,  if  only  to  balance  by  their  light  the 
quantity  of  shadow. 

Among  those  things  which  custom  appears  to  have  arbitrarily 
appropriated  to  a  particular  style,  are  the  triglyphs  of  the  Doric 
frieze ;  for,  according  to  the  so  long  received  opinion,  that  these 
members  had  their  origin  in  a  prototypic  timber  construction^ 
and  represent  the  ends  of  the  beams  of  the  roof,  they  would  be 
equally  suitable  for,  or  rather  indis[)ensable  in,  every  style  of 
Grecian  architecture.  It  is  for  those  who  maintain  this  theory 
to  show  wherefore  triglyphs,  or  something  corresponding  to 
them^  should  not  be  employed  in  Ionic  and  Corinthian  friezes, 
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just  as  the  same  svstem  of  entablature  is  observed  in  all  tfa^ 
orders,  although  differently  modified.  Although  the  Doric 
triglyph  partakes  so  strongly  of  the  general  character  of  that 
Stpe,  as  to  be  unfitted  for  any  other  (and,  even  were  not  such 
the  case,  it  would  hardly  be  advisable  to  apply  indiscriminately 
what  has  hitherto  been  a  distinctive  murk  of  a  particular 
style),  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  hint  just  throwft  out  i^  not 
altogether  undeserving  attention,^  and  that  some  analogous  orna^ 
ment  might  occasionally  be  applied  to  Ionic  and  Corinthian 
friezes.  At  present,  let  every  other  part  of  a  building  in  either 
of  these  latter  styles  be  ever  so  highly  finished,  the  frieze  is 
almost  invariably  lell  quite  plain.  Henc^  there  is  a  poverty  of 
effect,  and  an  evident  falling  off  here,  in  many  otherwise  eraci 
imitations  of  Gre^k  architecture.  While  they  slavishly  copy 
Greek  entablatures  in  their  minutest  details,  our  architects  seem 
entirely  to  forget  that  in  the  originals  the  frieze  was  generally 
enriched  with  sculpture  5  consequently,  if  this  is  omitted,  greater 
embellishment  must  be  bestowed  elsewhere.  In  consequence  of 
their  not  attending  to  this  circumstance,  the  corniceii  of  most  of 
our  modern  Ionic  examples  have  a  meagre  shelf-like  appearance, 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  columns  themselves,  although  such 
a  cornice  was  sufficient  when  it  was  desirable  to  keep  it  some- 
what subordinate  td  the  sculpture  immediately  beneath  it,  and 
which  imparted  sufficient  richness  to  the  whole  upper  line  of  the 
structure.  Either  the  cornice  itself  ought  to  be  rendered  a 
more  efficient  feature  in  the  design,  by  giving  it  greater  depth, 
and  additional  mouldings;  or,  if  (Continued  sculpture  must  be 
dispensed  with,  ornament  of  some  kind  should  be  applied  io 
the  frieze.  The  deservedly  admired  little  lonrc  ehapel  in  North 
Audley  Street  is  indebted  for  much  of  its  merit  and  beauty  to 
its  cornice,  which,  besides  being  dentiled,  is  otherwise  much 
enriched,  and  has  altogether  a  boldness  that  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  baldness  and  insipidity  of  some  other  soi^isafU 
pure  Greek  examples  among  us ;  a  boldness  by  no  means  mis^ 
placed ;  for,  notwithstanding  its  richness  and  delicacy,  the  Athe- 
nian Ionic  capital  is  particularly  bold  in  its  volume  and  outline. 
With  the  view  of  explaining  what  has  been  said  in  regard  to 
embellishment  for  the  Ionic  frieze,  I  may  here  mention  that  I 
have  lately  seen  a  design,  where,  among  other  novelties  in  the 
composition  (Ionic),  the  frieze  is  ornamented  with  tablets,  or 
blocks,  following  nearly  the  proportions  and  arrangement  of 
triglyphs,  but  sculptured  with  rich  voluted  scrolls,  similar  to 
those  upon  Ionic  antefix€e^  or  eaves-tiles,  and,  of  course,  suffi- 
ciently in  character  with  the  rest  of  the  orden  I  may  also  ob- 
serve here,  that  these  remarks  on  the  Ionic  frieee  apply,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  Corinthian ;  at  least,  in  such  examples  as  die 
Tivoline  order,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Bank  of  England, 
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1}Otfa  with  a  plain  and  sculptured  friesse.  Tbe  di£krence  of  effect, 
therefore,  may  be  readily  determined ;  and,  on  comparing  them, 
it  will  at  once  be  perceived  that  the  omission  of  the  sculpture 
(all  the  rest  being  kept  the  same)  gives  quite  a  different  character 
to  the  order,  causing  the  columns  to  predominate,  and  their 
capitals  to  appear  heavy,  while  the  entablature  becomes  coni^ 
pcu'atively  insignificant  Perhaps  it  was  in  order  to  counteract 
this,  in  some  degi*ee,  that  the  architect  introduced  so  many  blocks 
and  ornamental  scrolls  on  the  upper  line  of  the  edifice. 

I  have  perhaps  erred  in  supposing  that  Mr.  Hosking  intends 
the  first  sentence  of  the  passage  quoted  in  p.  SS9.  to  be  taken 
exactly  aupied  de  la  lettre  ;  for  I  can  hardly  imagine  him  dis- 
posed to  sanction  such  incongruities  as  I  have  pointed  out;  or  to 
mean  that  the  different  modes  of  fluting,  &c.,  would  serve  just 
as  well  for  one  style  as  another,  were  it  not  that  custom  has 
determined  otherwise.  If  he  means  no  more  than  that,  by  a 
skilftd  accommodation  to  the  character  of  the  style  to  which  it  is 
transferred,  much  that  is  now  considered  the  exclusive  property 
of  one  order  may  be  applied  to  another,  I  most  cordially  affree 
with  him.  I  have  already  hinted  that,  excellent  as  I  consider 
Mr.  Hosking's  treatise  upon  the  whole  (and  I  am  so  well  pleased 
with  it,  that  I  only  regret  his  limits  should  have  prevented  him 
from  doing  more  than  briefly  touch  upon  many  points  he  seems 
well  qualified  to  discuss),  there  are  some  few  opinions  in  which  I 
certainly  do  not  concur  with  him«  Among  these  is  his  condem- 
nation of  Caryatides,  or,  as  they  might  more  properly  be  styled, 
anthropostylar  figures.  Not  content  with  objecting  to  them,  ex- 
cept under  peculiar  circumstances,  he  even  goes  so  &r  as  to  term 
them  ^^  a  solecism  in  architecture."  That  they  may  be  employed 
in  a  tasteless  and  absurd  manner,  I  do  not  deny  ;  but  that  they 
are  in  themselves  contrary  either  to  reason  or  strict  architectural 
propriety,  I  cannot  admit*  What  can  be  more  preposterous,  I 
have  heard  it  urged,  than  to  see  females  supporting  a  heavy 
entablature  ?  This  may  be  excellent  as  gallantry,  and  unex- 
ceptionable as  common  sense :  still  I  must  be  excused  from 
•thinking  it  good  criticism  ;  for,  if  art  is  to  be  tied  down  to  plain 
common  sense,  we  must  henceforth  withdraw  our  admiration 
from  many  things  upon  which  we  now  bestow  it.  The  common 
sense,  however,  of  such  objectors  is  exceedingly  short-sighted, 
and  one-sided.  If  it  be  absurd,  in  one  particular  case,  to  repre- 
sent human  figures  doing  that  which  real  human  beings  cannot 
do,  it  is  no  less  so  in  every  other.  Why,  then,  if  our  sensibilities 
are  so  disagreeably  worked  upon  at  beholding  ladies  sustaining 
the  weight  of  an  entablature,  and  performing  the  office  of  co- 
lumns, are  we  not  equally  shocked  when  we  behold  the  same 
delicate  creatures  compelled  to  stand  on  the  top  of  a  building, 
or  fixed  in  niches,  like  a  sentinel  in  his  sentry^^box,  exposed  tQ 
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bormng  «un  or  storm  ?  Or  why  do  we  hot  tarn  giddy  out  of 
mere  sympathy  with  the  unfortunate  hero  who  is  destined  to 
pass  his  days  and  nights,  like  Simeon  Stylites,  perched  on  the 
Ijop  of  a  column?  Or,  again,  if  reason  and  common  sense  are 
to  be  our  guides,  how  can  we  for  a  single  instant  tolerate  such  a 
gross  dStxxt^  against  both  as  meets  our  eyes  in  a  bust,  represent* 
mg,  not  a  death's  head,  but  a  living  animated  countenance,  dt»* 
severed  from  its  body  ?  Common  sense  will,  I  apprehend,  be 
hardly  found  to  answer  the  purpose  of  ti>ose  who  found  upon  k 
their  objections  to  Caryatic  columns.  The  absurdity  (if  there 
be  any  at  all)  lies  rather  with  statues  introduced  as  accessories 
to  architecture ;  for,  being  more  natural  in  themselves,  such  ap- 
plication of  them  becomes  still  more  unnatural  \  whereas  an  an>^ 
thropostylar  figure  has  (at  least,  ought  always  to  have)  a  certain 
fixity,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  and  positive  architectural  chai*acter, 
which  shall  distinctly  mark  it  for  what  it  is.  Attitudinising, 
Jljguranti  Caryatides,  I  certainly  should  dislike  quite  as  much  q% 
Mr.  Hosking,  or  any  one  else;  neither  should  I  greatly  admire 
them  placed  under  a  pediment,  or  serving  as  the  sole  order  in  a 
building;  but,  I  confess,  I  am  barbarous  enongh  to  be  delighted 
with  them  whoi  gracefully  and  picturesquely  introduced ;  and 
if,  in  this  instance,  my  judgment  errs,  my  taste,  at  least,  is  con- 
soled by  being  countenanced  by  the  example  of  Athens* 

To  say  the  truth,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  both  here  and 
on  one  or  two  other  occasions,  Mr.  Hosking  is  rather  too  straight* 
laced,  rigid,  and  puritanical  in  bis  notions,  notwithstanding  the 
latitude  lie  isiready  to  allow  in  rq;ard  to  other  points.  Thus,  in 
his  section  on  horiEontal  <eompositron,  which)  with  the  oorre^ 
sponding  ones^  forms  a  novel,  and  certainly  very  interesting^ 
feature  in  a  treatise  like  his,  he  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that 
a  portico  ought  thA,  to  be  introduced,  except  it  either  occu- 
pies an  entire  side  or  end  of  the  building  against  which  it  is 
placed,  or  is  made  a  distinct  portion  of  the  facade,  and  elevated 
above  the  rest,  as  in  the  London  University  and  St.  George^s 
Hospital.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  a  projecting  portico,  that  is, 
one  really  advanced  beyond  the  principal  mass  of  the  structure 
to  which  it  is  attached,  which  is  not  the  ease  in  a  mere  prostyle, 
produces  great. relief  in  a  lengthened  ft^ade,  and  prevents  the 
too  great  monotony,  and  also  the  too  great  similarity,  in  com- 
position, which  would  take  place  were  the  use  of  the  portico  re- 
stricted, as  Mr.  Hosking  recommemls.  The  reason  why  the 
Greeks  uniformly  adhered  to  one  dispcxsition,  and,  in  ftict,  xK)t*- 
withstanding  the  many  <  hard  words '  employed  to  mark  certain 
minor  differences^  the  plans  of  all  their  temples  are  the  same :  the 
reason  of  ihia,  I  aajy  is  obvious ;  their  temples  being  merely 
simple  oblong  stractnies,  like  <let  not  the  simile  be  tbdngbt  a 
proiane  one)  an  English  barn,  having  columns  externally,  either 
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ai  cme  or  bolh  ends,  or  on  every  side,  and,  consequently,  socb  a 
kind  of  apartment  as  might  very  well  be  covered  by  a  single 
roof.  Our  buildings,  on  the  contrary,  are  more  complex :  tlusy 
are  divided  internally  by  wails,  whidi  afford  supports  for  the 
roof,  and  thus  admit  of  its  being  formed  into  sinuiar  divisions, 
any  one  of  which  may,  withont  improprietyy  have  its  extremity 
fiishioned  as  a  gable,  or  pediment,  just  as  we  see  gables  em- 
ployed in  Gothic  architecture.  I  do  not  say  that  an  architect 
may  not  very  easily  err  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  pedi- 
ments ;  he  must  consult  taste  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  matters 
of  composition  :  all  that  I  woold  stipulate  for  is,  that  the  pedi* 
ment  should  actually  be  a  part  of  the  roo^  and  that  its  own  roof 
should  be  seen  to  extend  backwards,  so  as  to  cover  tint  division 
o£  the  building. 

I  may  here  take  the  opportunity  of  observing  that,  much  as  I 
admire  the  beauties  of  style  in  Grecian  architecture,  I  certainiy 
do  not  approve  of  that  excessive  simplicity  of  composition,  and 
that  rather  wearisome  sameness  of  arrangement  and  disposition, 
which  mark  nearly  all  the  Grecian  buildings;  and  which  seem 
to  have  left  little  more  for  the  architect  to  do  than  to  determine 
the  actual  dimensions,  and  arrange  what  beionga  to  detail.  In 
this  respect,  the  Greek  temples  are  like  London  houses:  when 
you  have  seen  one,  you  have  seen  nearly  all ;  for  all  are  laid  out 
upon  tiie  same  plan. 

Mr.  Hosking  seems  to  value  simplicity  too  ekdusiveiy  x  k  is, 
undoubtedly,  a  very  meritorious  quality,  but  it  is  not  the  only 
one  to  be  attended  to ;  and,  when  it  becomes  nodung  more  than 
repetition,  and  we  find  precisely  the  same  kind  of  simplicity 
presented  to  us  again  and  again,  we  are  disposed  to  recur  to 
the  stale  saying  oi taigours  perdf^ix.  I  dissent,  therefore,  entirely 
from  the  censure  Mr.  Hosking  has  passed  on  what  I  regard  as 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  studies  of  Athenian 
architecture ;  namely,  the  triple  temple  in  the  Acropolis,  which 
he  objects  to  for  the  very  circumstance  that  gives  it  so  much 
interest  in  my  eyes ;  namely,  its  irregularity,  and  its  deviation 
from  the  usual  form.  He  says,  ^  It  was  completely  spoiled  by 
the  attachment  of  a  tetraprosty le  to  one  of  its  sides ;  Ionic,  cer^- 
tarnly^,  like  that  in  front,  but  of  a  different  size;  beantifbl  in 
itself  j  but  a  blot  on  the  main  building,  with  whidi  it  harmonises 
in  no  one  respect"  Now,  I  caanot  help  thinking  that  itdkl 
harmonise;  while  this  co-location  of  two  features,  perfectly 
sioMlar  in  styles  although  so  different  in  some  other  respects^ 
must  have  produced  a  delightful  combination,  with  jost  such  a 
dash  of  the  picturesque,  and  of  contrast,  as  to  give  an  effect  to 
each  portion  which  neither  would  have  possessed  separately*  It 
fihould  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that,  although  both  porticoes 
might  be  viewed  from  the  same  point,,  they   faced  different 
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aspects*  At  all  events^  as  regards  one  very  important  quality  in 
architectural  composition^  variety,  exceedingly  useful  lessons 
are  to  be  derived  from  it,  and  many  more  ideas  than  it  seems 
at  first  capable  of  affording. 

Elsewhere,  again,  Mr*  Hosking  strenuously  dissuades  archi* 
tects  from  the  adoption  of  irregular  or  intricate  forms,  as  sub* 
versive  of  beauty ;  and  by  irregularity  he  does  not  merely  mean 
want  of  uniformity,  but  such  irregular  combinations  of  plan  as 
that  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome*  By  modem  architects,  this 
species  of  irregularity  has  frequently  been  carried  too  far ;  and 
they  have  sometimes  pushed  intricacy  into  confusion;  for  which 
I  do  not  attempt  to  become  their  apologist*  Yet  it  appears  to 
me,  that,  if  there  is  a  vicious  kind  of  intricacy,  there  is  also  its 
opposite:  a  kind  of  intricacy,  or  what  appears  at  first  sight  to 
be  so,  which  afterwards,  when  we  come  to  examine  more  care- 
fully, resolves  itself  into  harmonious  and  skilful  arrangement ; 
and  which,  instead  of  affording  a  single  effect,  excites  our  cu* 
riosity,  and  detains  our  attention,  by  presenting  a  successbn  of 
them  according  as  we  chanffe  our  point  of  view.  It  would  be 
quite  idle  to  attempt  to  lay  down  any  definite  precepts,  either  as 
10  this,  or  other  circumstances  of  a  like  nature ;  because  it  is  at 
such  points  that  precepts  terminate;  and  it  remains  for  the  artist 
to  determine,  in  each  individual  case,  what  all  the  other  circum-*> 
stances  of  his  design  point  out  as  most  eligible.  Precisely  is  it 
in  considering  this  rational  liberty  that  anti-Vitruvianism  con- 
sists* That  such  liberty  will  frequently  be  abused,  is  no  more 
than  what  must  be  expected ;  nor  do  we  see  wherefore  the  ar- 
chitect should  be  condemned  to  walk  in  a  ^^  go*cart''  all  the 
days  of  bis  life,  more  than  any  other  artists.  Go-carts  and 
leading-strings  are  very  useful  contrivances ;  but,  were  no  one  to 
be  liberated  from  them,  the  world  would  behold  no  Taglionis* 


Art.  IL     On  ancient  Theatres  and  early  Dramatic  Entertainments* 

By  Eder. 

-  The  drama,  or  its  rude  incipient  representations,  date  long 
anterior  to  the  day  of  Grecian  eloquence  and  learning*  Plays, 
or  representations  of  historical  events,  were  performed  in  Hin- 
dostan,  China,  and  Peru,  before  they  were  known  to  the  Greeks ; 
and,  as  these  countries  could  have  had  little  communication  with 
each  other,  it  is  evident  that  each  of  these  people  must  have 
invented  for  themselves  this  species  of  amusement ;  the  earlier 
dramas  of  each  people  having*  probably,  originated  in  the  recital 
of  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  progenitors  of  former  days ;  which 
became,  in  time,  so  altered  and  added  to,  from  the  defectiveness 
of  oral  transmission,  that  at  length  the  coinage  of  the  brain  was 
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sobsliluted  for  historical  truth.  The  origin  of  the  Grecian  draiiitf 
seems  to  have  been  the  songs  which  wcrre  sung  in  honour  of  fiac^ 
ebos  at  his featirals^  which  were  held  in  every  village;  for  which 
a  goat  (which,  being  considered  injurious  to  the  vines,  was  the 
anitnal  usuallv  sacrificed  to  Bacchus)  was  the  reward  ;  and  hence 
the  origin  of  the  word  tragedy,  which  is  derived  from  iragos. 
In  process  of  time,  a  regular  chorus  was  formed ;  the  singers 
habiting  themselves  id  goat*>skins,  and  wearing  the  horns  of  tlie 
goat ;  somd'  representing  satyrs,  some  Pan,  and  others  Silenus ; 
each  of  the  performers  carrying  in  his  hand  a  thyrsus,  or  {Hke, 
with  ivy  leaves  twisted  round  it,  and  wearing  a  crown  of  vine 
branches^  or  of  some  other  tree  consecrated  to  Bacchus,  on  his 
head ;  whilst  some  of  the  assistants  dragged  along  goats  to  be 
sacrificed  for  the  ravages  they  had  committed  among  the  young 
vines  by  browsing  on  them.  The  singers  afterwards  amused 
themselves  by  shouting  hymns  to  the  honour  of  Bacchus,  by 
vociferous  invocations,  by  screaming  and  yelling,  by  running 
through  the  woods,  and  over  the  mountains,  imitating  drunken- 
ness, and  by  violent  dancing  and  gesticulation.  They  bandied 
their  coarse  jests  upon  the  follies  and  failings  of  each  other,  in 
terms  of  the  most  disgusting  indecency,  and  excessive  ignorance* 
A  French  historian,  speaking  of  these  festivals^  justly  expresses 
his  surprise  how  a  people  so  wise  as  the  Greeks  could  tolerate 
such  scenes ;  and  quotes  a  description  of  them  from  Plato,  who, 
be  says,  had  seen  the  whole  city  of  Athens  drunk  at  once. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  drama :  but  these  festivals,  though 
even  at  best  but  drunken  ^^  orgia,"  such  being  actually  the  name 
given  to  them,  became  at  length  modified  in  brutality,  and  im-^ 
proved  by  the  recital  of  verses,  &c. ;  and  Thespis,  who  first 
added  an  actor  distinct  from  the  chorus,  would  come  forward  at 
these  feasts,  and  from  the  cart  in  which  he  travelled  from  village 
to  village,  recite  some  extempore  tale,  or  mythological  story. 
A  chorus,  trained  by  himself  in  singing  and  dancing,  then  com- 
menced ;  and  Bacchic  songs,  and  extempore  narrations  followed 
at  intervals,  until  the  rustic  bystanders^were  tired. 

Gradually  the  stories  became  the  principal  part  of  the  amuse- 
ment, and  the  songs  adventitious  appendages.  Dancing  accom- 
panied the  songs ;  and  "  hence,"  says  Atbenseus,  "  Thespis, 
Pratinus,  Carinus,  and  Phrynicus  were  called  dancers,  because 
they  not  only  used  much  dancing  in  the  choruses  of  their  plays, 
but  they  were  common  dancing-masters,  teaching  any  body  that 
had  a  mind  to  learn."  Thespis  lived  about  the  60th  Olympiad ; 
and  is  admitted  on  almost  all  hands  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
tragedy,  and  Horace  and  Plutarch  coincide  in  this  opinion :  but, 
by  a  few,  Phrynicus,  his  scholar,  is  said  to  have  been  the  in- 
ventor ;  for  he  dropped  the  absurdities  of  the  original  drama, 
and  gave  it  a  more  becoming  dignity,  resulting  from  the  em- 
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ploymeat  of  more  elevated  subjects,  such  as  historyy  mythology^ 
&c.  It  probably  lies  betweea  both ;  this,  as  most  other  arts^, 
not  haviog  been  invented  by  any  one  person,  but  being  gradu* 
ally  developed  by  successive  improvers,  until  some  master  mind 
chiBds  each  art  into  form,  and  leaves  it  perfect ;  the  credit  of 
the  invention  is  then  given  to  him,  lyhen  that  of  merely  per^ 
fecting  it  is  his  due. 

The  honour  of  the  invention  of  comedy  is  given  to  Epichar- 
mus  and  Phormus,  and  is  said  to  have  begun  in  Sicily  500  years 
B.  c.  Satyric  plays  were  introduced  soon  after,  and  were  a 
mixture  of  comedv  and  tragedy.  This  latter  species  of  drama 
derives  its  name  irom  the  satyrs,  and  has  no  connexion  with 
that  kind  of  vengeful  raillery,  called  satire.  Poets  generally 
added  a  satyric  character  to  their  plays,  as  it  served  to  temper 
the  gaiety  of  comedy,  or  to  soften  the  gravity  of  tragedy.  How 
far  the  poems  of  Homer  might  have  influenced  the  drama  can- 
not here  be  shown ;  as,  according  to  Cicero,  they  were  collected 
together,,  and  arranged  as  we  now  see  them,  by  Pisistratus  or  his 
sons,  and  spread  throughout  Greece  before  the  age  of  Pbrynicus; 
and  Eschylus  says  that  his  tragedies  were  but  *^  slices  from  the 
plenteous  feasts  of  Homer."  Eschylus  made  still  further 
changes ;  he  shortened  the  songs  of  the  choruses,  added  a 
second  actor,  employed  dresses,  niised  the  stature  of  the  actors 
by  means  of  a  very  thick-soled  shoe,  called  cothurnus,  and  made 
them  wear  masks,  formed  so  as  to  increase  the  distinctness  and 
power  of  their  voices.  Previously  to  bis  day,  actors  stained  their 
faces  with  wine  lees ;  and  this  was  sometimes  done  even  after 
the  use  of  masks,  as  we  find  when  Aristophanes  wished  to  ridi- 
cule Cleon,  no  workman  could  be  found  bold  enough  to  make  a 
mask  like  Cleon's  face :  but  Aristophanes  himself  came  forward, 
with  his  countenance  smeared  with  wine  lees,  to  ridicule  Cleon, 
and  reproach  him  with  receiving  bribes,  and  embezzling  the 
public  treasures.  Many  more  gradual  improvements  were  made 
in  this  mimicry  of  human  actions,  until  the  genius  of  Sophocles 
and  that  of  Euripides  rent  asunder  the  trammels,  and  purged 
the  stage  of  the  trivialities  of  former  dramatists;  giving  the 
finishing  stroke  to  the  art  by  their  productions. 

With  the  Greeks,  theatrical  amusements  constituted  part  of 
their  religion,  their  dramatic  representations  being  only  held 
during  the  festivals  of  Bacchus,  to  whom  all  tiieatres  were,  at  first, 
dedicated ;  though  in  after-days  we  find  they  were  sometimes 
dedicated  to  Venus.  These  festivals,  or  Dionysia,  as  they 
were  called,  from  Dionysius  (Bacchus),  were  three  in  number, 
and  were  held  in  the  spring  of  the  year ;  they  were  called  the 
Rural,  the  Lenea,  from  a  word  signifying  a  wine-press,  and  the 
Great  Dionysia;  which  latter  took  place  between  our  March  and 
April,  and  to  which  all  Greece  congregated,  it  being  the  seasoa 
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when  the  most  important  dramatic  contests  were  heid^  and 
deputations  from  foreign  parts  received.  These  exhibitions 
were  esteemed  to  be  of  such  vast  importance,  that  they  were 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  first  municipal  magistrates ;  the 
first  archon  taking  upon  himself  the  management  of  the  contests 
at  the  Great  Dionysia;  and  the  second  archon,  called  kin^ 
archon,  those  of  the  Lenea.  These  archons  selected  the  com- 
positions of  the  competitors,  the  prizes  being  adjudged  according 
to  the  opinion  of  five  judges,  appointed  by  them.  To  every 
poet  who  essayed,  were  given  three  actors  chosen  by  lot,  and  a 
chorus.  The  training  of  a  chorus  was  so  important,  that  some 
one,  called  choragos,  was  chosen  by  his  tribe  for  this  purpose. 
Whoever  among  the  choragi  gained  a  victory,  dedicated  a  mo- 
nument, or  tripod,  to  Bacchus ;  containing  in  a  few  words  the 
names  of  the  principal  performers,  and  his  own.  Thus  we  find 
on  the  choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates,  at  Athens :  -— 

^  Lysicrates  of  Kikyna,  the  son  of  Ltsitheides,  was  choragos. 
The  tribe  of  Akamaotifl  obtained  the  victory  in  the  choraa  of  boys. 
Theon  was  the  performer  on  the  flute. 
Lysiades,  an  Atnenian,  was  teacher  of  the  chorus. 
£vaenetu8  was  archon." 
This  monument  was  erected  in  the  llltli  Olympiad;  i.  e.  in 
the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  following  is  one  of  three  inscriptions  from  the  choragic 
monument  of  Thrasyllus :  — 

**  The  people  gave  the  games.    Pytharatus  was  archon. 
Thrasycles,  the  son  of  Thrasyllus,  a  Decelian,  was  agonothetes. 
The  boys  of  the  tribe  of  Hippothoon  gained  the  victory. 
Theon,  the  Theban,  performed  on  the  flute. 
Prononus,  the  Theban,  composed  the  piece." 

The  inscriptions  show  that  this  was  given  by  the  people,  the 
former  by  the  choragos  Lysicrates. 

Plays  were  always  performed  by  the  Greeks  in  the  open  day; 
and  originally  by  the  side  of  some  gently  rising  hill ;  the  spec-* 
tators  being  on  the  acclivity,  and  the  actors  on  the  plain.  Tlie 
inconvenience  of  this  was,  however,  soon  perceived,  and  wooden 
structures  were  erected  for  the  purpose ;  but  these  were,  at  best, 
temporary,  and  were  sometimes  dangerous,  as  was  shown  at  a 
representation  between  the  rivals  Eschylns  and  Pratidns,  when 
the  whole  theatre  fell,  burying  hundreds  in  the  ruins.  This 
event  caused  the  erection  of  more  substantial  edifices ;  and  the 
first  stone  theatre  in  Athens  was  raised  in  the  time  of  Themis^ 
tocles.  This  was  the  arclietype  of  numerous  otberserecCed  in 
Greece;  but  it  appears  that  stone  theatres  bad  been  erected  in 
the  colonies  long  previous,  as  at  Egests,  Cystbena,  Syracuse^ 
Agyrium,  Taofromenrum,  Adria,  and  otiier  plaoes»  The  enor<* 
mous  number  of  theatres  erected  in  Ctveece  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  grandeur  and  extent  of  their  remains^  may  well  excite,  firsts 
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the  wonder,  and  then  the  admiration,  of  the  modems,  and  Aum 
in  high  relief  the  wealth,  the  luxury,  and  the  intellectual  cha*- 
racter  of  the  vivacious  Greeks.  Wherever  the  wandering  foot* 
steps  of  the  traveller  carry  him,  there  does  he  find  these  rem- 
nants of  Grecian  civilisation.  At  Miletus,  there  are  the  remains 
of  a  theatre,  externally  of  marble,  457  ft.  long ;  another  at 
Hierapolis  contains  all  its  marble  seats  unremoved.  Again  he 
sees  their  huge  forms  thrusting  themselves  from  the  sides  of  the 
hills  at  Ephesus,  Egina,  Sardis,  Telmessus,  Alabanda,  Cyzicus, 
Mylassa,  and  Megalopolis;  one  at  Epidaurus,  built  by  Poly- 
cletus;  two  at  Laodicea;  and  numberless  others  in  different 
parts  of  the  country ;  but,  according  to  Pausanias,  none  excelled 
that  in  the  grove  of  Esculapius,  at  Ligurio,  the  remains  of  which 
still  exist  The  seats  are  of  pink  marble,  and  are  1  ft.  2^  in. 
high,  with  a  breadth  of  2  ft.  9  in.,  in  which  was  a  groove,  where 
it  is  supposed  wood  was  inserted,  in  order  to  prevent  the  feet  of 
those  who  sat  behind  from  touching  the  backs  of  those  before. 

The  theatres  of  Greece  were  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill ;  by 
which  means  a  considerable  saving  of  labour  and  materials  was 
effected,  as  the  seats  were  excavated  from  the  hill  itself;  and,  if 
of  rock,  were  merely  polished,  but  if  of  earth,  they  were  ge- 
nerally covered  with  stone  slabs;  though  occasionally,  in  the 
earlier  examples,  the  earth  alone  formed  the  seat.  So  general 
was  this  troglodyte  mode  of  building  theatres,  that  but  three 
instances  are  known  of  their  being  built  in  a  plain,  two  in  Greece, 
and  one  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  plan  of  the  ancient  theatres  may  be  said  to  be  a  semi- 
circle, the  circumference  being  produced  a  little  at  right  angles 
to  its  chord,  thereby  forming  a  semicircle  placed  against  a  paral- 
lelogram. The  circular  part,  being  excavated  from  the  Ipill, 
afforded  seats  for  the  spectators,  and  in  Greek  theatres  was 
termed  the  koilon :  the  same  part,  in  Roman  theatres,  was 
called  cavea.  The  parallelogramic  portion  was  the  scene;  ^nd 
the  semicircular  interval  between  the  seats  and  the  scene  was  the 
orchestra,  which  was  generally  sunk  into  the  earth  10  ft.  or  12  ft. 
below  the  lowest  range  of  seats.  The  seats  of  the  koilon  were 
divided  by  corridors,  parallel  with  the  circumference,  termed 
diazomata  by  the  Greeks,  and  praecinctiones  by  the  Romans ; 
and  afforded  the  means  of  passing  round  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  The  upper  part  of  the  seats  was  surrounded  by  a  por- 
tico, where,  by  some  it  is  said,  the  women  alone  remained  ;  but 
this,  at  least,  could  not  have  been  always  the  case,  as  females 
were  not  allowed  to  become  spectators  of  the  comedies,  and, 
during  sudden  storms,  the  whole  audience  hurried  to  the  portico 
for  shelter.  This  portico  seems  to  have  been  the  resort  of 
courtesans;  and  we  learn  they  always  paid  a  certain  sum  for 
tiieir  ado^ission :    for  it  appears  their  society  was  miidb  more 
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caarted  than  might  at  first  be  sap{K>sed;  arising  from  the  su* 
periority  of  their  manners  and  acquirements  over  those  of  the 
more  virtuous  matrons^  who  were  treated  witli  the  greatest  indif- 
ference, and  were  always  rigorously  confined  to  the  house.  So 
great  were  the  acquirements  of  some  of  these  frail  fair  ones,  that  it 
is  related,  that  even  the  grave  and  learned  Sophocles  did  not 
esteem  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  share  with  Pericles  the  favours 
of  the  beautiful  Aspasia,  and  learn  love  and  philosophy  at  her 
feet 

The  seats  were  again  divided  from  top  to  bottom  by  Sitairs, 
radiating  from  the  orchestra,  and  dividing  the  seats  into  wedge* 
shaped  masses,  called  kerkides  by  the  Greeks,  and  cunei  by 
the  Romans. 

The  Greek  orchestra  was  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the 
Jlomans ;  as  with  the  latter  no  part  of  the  drama  was  acted  in 
it,  but  it  was  appropriated  to  the  senators,  it  being  but  5  ft. 
below  the  stage,  or  pulpitum.  It  was  quite  otherwise  with  the 
Greeks,  who  required  a  larger  space  for  the  solemn  dances  which 
accompanied  the  flutes,  and  the  songs  of  the  choruses,  when 
the  performers  passed  slowly  across,  during  the  strophe,  from 
left  to  right,  returning  during  the  anti-strophe,  and  stopping  at 
the  epode,  in  front,  between  the  thymele  and  the  scene.  The 
name  of  the  orchestra  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  signifying 
Jto  dance.  The  thymele  seems  to  have  been  an  altar,  pkoed 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  orchestra,  on  which  sacrifices  were 
made,  and  which  was  dedicated  to  Bacchus ;  but  it  seems,  also, 
to  have  been  used  as  a  seat  for  the  chorus,  during  the  perform- 
ance, when  their  assistance  was  not  required.  The  chorus  often 
separated  into  two  or  more  parts,  singing  funeral  dirges,  and 
communicating  to  each  other  their  hopes  and  fears,  or  dread  of 
coming  events ;  at  other  times,  they  sang  of  the  follies  and  the 
failings  of  humanity,  or  their  pity  and  admiration  of  the  un« 
happy,  or  of  those  who  courageously  trusted  to  the  gods,  and 
bore  up  against  what  they  religiously  believed  to  be  their  des- 
tiny ;  and  at  other  times  they  sang  hymns  to  the  gods,  or  sus- 
tained part  of  the  dialogue  with  those  on  the  stage. 

Opposite  the  orchestra  was  the  stage,  or  logeion,  from  lagoSf 
a  word,  or  speech.  This  the  Romans  termed  the  pulpitum  >  J^ 
projected  a  little  into  the  orchestra;  and  on  this  the  performances 
took  place.  The  front  and  sides  of  the  stage  were  adorned  with 
columns  and  statues ;  and  in  the  centre  was  a  double  flight  of 
steps,  leading  from  the  floor  of  the  orchestra  to  the  logeion, 
which  was  constructed  of  wood,  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
voice.  Vitruvius  relates  that  metal  vases,  regulated  according 
to  the  chromatic  scale,  were  placed  in  different  parts  of  the 
theatre,  under  the  seats,  in  order  to  reverberate  the  sound. 
Behind  the  logeion  was  the  proscenium,  which  receded  froiq 
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the  audience^  and  was  ornamented  with  columns)  &c«5  repre- 
senting the  facade  of  some  palatial  edifice :  behind  this  was  a 
large  room  for  the  actorsy  flanked  by  dressing-rooms,  and  rooms 
for  what  our  modern  managers  term  the  properties.  That 
they  used  painted  scenes  is  evident,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent 
as  the  moderns ;  as  appears  from  the  simple  conventional  prac- 
tice of  admitting  the  different  entrances  on  to  the  stage  to  repre- 
sent the  various  ranks,  and  the  diflerent  parts  from  which  the 
performers  were  supposed  to  come.  Thus,  there  were  three 
entrances  to  the  stage  from  the  back  of  the  proscenium ;  the 
centre  one  being  assigned  to  ragal  personages  only,  and  the 
other  two  to  inferior  ones.  In  each  flank  there  was  another 
entrance;  that  on  the  right  being  appropriated  to  those  who 
came  from  the  country,  that  on  the  left  to  those  who  came  from 
the  town.  The  double  flight  of  steps,  before  mentioned,  oppo- 
site the  logeion,  was  for  those  who  came  from  far  distant  parts. 

The  side  scenes  were  formed,  on  the  plan,  in  the  shape  of  a 
triangle,  which  worked  on  a  pivot  in  the  centre ;  consequently 
each  side  scene  could  show  three  faces ;  and,  by  varying  them 
according  to  the  laws  of  permutation,  their  relative  changes  were 
very  great.  In  the  arrangements  of  the  scenery,  those  objects, 
supposed  to  be  near  were  placed  in  the  centre  at  the  back ;  and 
the  objects  supposed  to  be  distant  occupied  the  sides  near  the 
front  This  mode  is  the  reverse  of  the  modern  practice.  Semi- 
circular enclosures,  painted  to  represent  interiors  of  domestic 
dwellings,  were  pushed  from  behind  against  the  openings  at  the 
back  ofthe  proscenium ;  and  various  other  methods  were  made 
use  of  to  represent  the  other  portions  of  dramatic  illusions 
similar  to  those  employed  in  modern  times ;  such  as  suspended 
platforms,  surrounded  by  clouds,  where  divinities  were  supposed 
to  be  hovering  in  the  etherial  regions ;  bladders  full  of  pebbles^ 
rolled  on  copper  plates,  to  represent  thunder;  and  beacons, 
towers,  and  fortresses,  which  were  all  contrived  so  as  to  produce 
their  required  efiects. 

Under  the  lower  seats  of  the  koilon  was  a  staircase,  on  which 
the  shades  of  departed  heroes  made  their  appearance  before  the 
terrified  spectators:  this  was  appropriately  called  Charon's 
staircase. 

The  rules  of  Vitruvius  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  deter- 
mining the  relative  proportions  of  the  orchestra,  proscenium, 
&c.,  are  so  imperfect,  and,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  him, 
generally  so  much  at  variance  with  existing  remains,  that  I  have 
not  thought  fit  to  insert  them  here  ;  but  the  curious  may  consult 
him,  and  Julius  Pollux,  for  further  information  on  the  subject. 

The  wearing  of  masks  has  been  much  objected  to  by  the 
moderns  against  the  Greek  performers ;  but,  I  think,  it  is  much 
to  be  doubted  if  their  criticisms  are  just,  or  that  the  character- 
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A,  Portioo  •urrounding  the  upptr  part  of  Mati.        B,  DiaimMta,  or  oorrldon,  to  tnvcne  round  to 
diflbrent  sidca.  C,  Stain  from  top  to  bottom.  D,  Kcrkidc*,  divided  by  the  radiating  stain 

into  the. wedge  chApe*.        E,  Ordiestra.        F,  Dromoi.        O,  Logeion,  or  itage,  wher«  the  pet. 
formanccs  usually  took  nlaoeu  H,  Protceniura.  K  Property-roomc,  te.  J,  Sudreaiea. 

K,  lliMrlhg.room,  or  saloon,  for  performers.       L,  Dressing-rooms,  &c.       M,  Pdrtico  where  the 
acton  walked  and  rebcused  their  parta.        «,  Chacon's  stalrcaae.        A,  The  thymehx       e»  21teps 

3)  to  the  logeion,  for  tnoae  supposed  to  come  from  distant  parts.  tf*  Side  scenes  working  on 

votSy  and  showing  three  faces.  0,  Entrance  for  royal  personages  only.        /,  EntrancM  for 

thofD  who  cadke  tscm  town.      g,  Entrances  for  those  who  came  from  the  country. 

istic  good  taste  of  the  Greeks  displayed  itself  less  in  this  matter 
than  in  others.  From  the  enormous  extent  of  these  edifices, 
the  spectators  were  necessarily  placed  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  performers,  and,  consequently,  must  have  lost  almost  entirely 
those  workings  of  the  human  countenance  which  often  so  vitidly 
delineate  the  varying  passions  of  the  soul.  But,  by  tliising  the 
height  of  the  actors  to  the  heroic  size,  increasing  tlieir  bulk,  and 
giving  them  masks  with  a  strongly  marked  countenance,  ex^ 
pressive  of  the  character  represented,  an  impression  was  formed 
Vol.  IIL  — No.  30.  a  a 
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on  the  minds  of  the  audience  far  more  decided  than  would  have 
been  the  case  had  the  actor  retained  his  natural  countenance, 
and  remained  his  own  height,  which,  at  that  distance,  would  have 
appeared  diminutive. 

Objections  have  likewise  been  made  to  the  extreme  narrowness 
of  the  stage ;  but  here,  again,  I  think  the  matter  has  not  been 
well  considered.  Their  characters  were  few,  and  their  plots 
simple :  they  depended  not  upon  the  adscititious  ornaments  of 
dress  and  scenery,  but  upon  the  beauty,  the  intrinsic  excellence 
and  propriety  of  the  sentiments  and  language,  which  often  reached 
to  sublimity,  as  in  the  Philoctetes  and  CCdipus  at  Colonos.  This 
rendered  depth  of  stage  unnecessary.  Their  plays  bore  the 
stamp  of  their  genius.  They  might  be  compared  to  some 
antique  group  ui  marble,  or  some  chaste  basso-rilievo.  The 
outline  was  clear,  well  defined,  and  easy  of  comprehension ;  the 
grouping  bold,  yet  chaste;  and  the  filling  up  full  of  grace,  sim- 
plicity, and  elegance:  no  part  bore  an  undue  preponderance 
over  another,  and  each,  though  beautiful  in  itself,  yet  contributed 
to  form  one  grand  whole.     Such  was  tlie  Grecian  drama. 

In  the  clearer  elucidation  of  the  preceding  remarks,  I  subjoin 
a  sketch  of  a  plan  for  a  theatre  in  the  Greek  model  (J^.  J  35.) : 
it  is  not  the  plan  of  any  one  particular  theatre,  but  it  is  composed 
of  various  parts,  from  the  remains  of  those  now  existing,  or 
what  it  may  be  surmised  they  were  in  some  doubtful  or  disputed 
parts,  on  as  good  authority  as  conflicting  statements  and  sup- 
positions, or  existing  remains,  would  allow. 

In  some  future  paper,  I  hope  to  say  a  few  words  on  acou- 
stics^  as  applied  to  buildings  in  general,  and  theatres  in  par^ 
ticular. 

Brixtoth  June  17.,  1836. 


Art.  III.  Experimental  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Construction 
in  Arches,  Piers,  Buttresses,  S^-c,  By  William  Bland,  Esq. 
Essay  IV.  1.  Experiments  toUh  Arches  placed  on  Piers,  having 
Weights  and  Structures  upon  them^  2.  Experiments  with  Piers 
that  toilljust  balance  under  the  Lateral  Force  and  Weight  of  dif- 
Jerent  Arches.  S.  Experiments  toiih  Arches  of  varied  8pan  and 
Form,  acting  against  each  other,  being  placed  on  Piers  of  unequal 

.  and  equal  Heights* 

FjnsTi  of  Arches  on  Piers,  2fc. — The  scale  employed  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing diagrams  is  one  eighth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  ;  and  the 
wooden  voussoirs  and  bricks  are  of  the  same  dimensions  as 
those  specified  in  the  preceding  essays  under  the  same  title. 
The  results  of  the  first  experiments  with^5.  136%  and  137.  are 
as  follows :  — 
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Fig.  198.  is  ftn  experiment  with  a  double  youssoir  archt 
plac^  on  a  pier,  the  base  of  which  measures  4  in.  by  4  in.,  and 

*  The  result  here  wai,  that  the  arch  carried  my  weight  (a  weight  eaualling 
147  lb.),  beouue  a  straight  line  could  be  drawn  from  the  wdght  at  a»  through 
the  vouaaoir  and  pier,  to  the  ground  b, 

A  k    9 
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21  in.  in  height;  and  which  answers  to  the  third  experiment  in 
the  table  relative  iojig.  136.     This  double  arch  balanced  with 
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1|  lb.,  as  in  Experiment  3.  {Jig,  ISG.)*  under  the  single  arch; 
consequently,  proving  the  effects  of  both,  as  respects  lateral  force, 
to  be  the  same. 

Figs.  139.  and  140.  are  experiments  with  arches  on  piers 
having  superstructures  raised  on  them ;  the  ibilowiug  are  the 
results :  — 

Relative  iojig.  139. 
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After  removing  the  angles  of  the  masonry,  as  shown  in  the 
diagram  fig.   MO.,  and  replacing  the  weights  as  before^  the 
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arch  and  pier  had  just  sufficient  strength  to  support  14  lb. 
Again,  with  reference  to^.  139«9  when  the  masonry  was  carried 
up  to  the  dotted  line  a  b^  the  arch  and  pier  balanced  under  the 
weight  of  Sib.,  placed  over  the  crown  at  1;  whereas,  as 
shown  in  the  third  experiment,  relative  to^.  136.,  the  arch 
and  piers  with  voussoirs  alone,  that  is,  the  arch  without  any 
superstructure,  only  carried  1^  lb. 

The  conclusions  which  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  drawn  are, 
that  the  higher  the  masonry  is  carried,  the  more  an  arch  or  pier, 
will  support :  a  similar  result  to  that  which  has  before  been 
giyen  in  Experiment  10.,  Essay  II.  (Vol.  III.  p.  1 13.) 

When  a  weight  was  placed  at  5,  on  the  line  a  b  {Jig.  139.), 
the  arch  and  pier  carried  4  lb.;  which  is  1  lb.  more  than  when 
it  was  placed  over  the  crown  of  the  arch.  This  proves  that  the 
point  over  the  centre  of  the  arch  is  the  weakest  part^  when  the 
arch  is  placed  on  a  movable  pier. 

.  Fig.  141.  is  an  experiment  with  a  Gothic,  or  pointed,  equi- 
lateral arch,  sustaining  a  superstructure.     Having  constructed 
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this  arch  of  voussoirs  only,  and  placed  it  upon  piers  of  the  same 
base  and  height  as  the  arch  Jg.  139.,  it  balanced  under  the 
weight  of  S:i  lb.  On  raising  the  masonry,  that  is,  the  wooden 
bricks,  up  to  a  ft,  the  arch  and  pier  balanced  with  6i  lb.,  or 
double  of  the  weight  which  the  arch  and  pier  carried  without 
the  masonry.  At  the  point  2,  the  structures  stood  firmly  under 
a  weight  of  20  lb. ;  and,  at  S,  28  lb.  were  not  found  too  much 
for  the  structure  to  sustain.  Upon  raising  the  brickwork  up 
three  more  courses,  and  removing  the  two  angles  a  d  and  efi 
the  arch  and  pier  just  balanced  under  the  weight  of  28  lb.  placed 
at  the  point  4. 

These  experiments  with  the  Roman  and  Gothic  arches  show 
that  the  latter  will  sVipport  just  double  the  weight  of  the  former, 
under  such  circumstances  as  are  described,  and  as  are  repre- 
sented by  the  diagrams  y%j.  189,  140,  and  141. 

A  Gothic  and  a  Roman  arch,  of  10  in.  span,  composed  only  of 
voussoirs,  having  one  end  of  each  supported  on  the  same  pillar, 
or  pier,  of  equal  dimensions  as  that  of /g.  13©.,  and  placed. 
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not  abutting,  but  at  right  angles  the  one  to  the  other,  balanced 
with  the  followinff  weights  on  their  crowns ;  namely,  the  Gothic 
arch  with  more  than  6  lb.,  the  Roman  arch  with  more  than  S  lb. 
From  these  results  it  is  manifest,  that  the  stability  of  the  single 
arch  and  pier  is  doubled  by  having  one  end  of  a  second  arch 
resting  on  the  same  pier,  when  the  lateral  force  of  the  latter  acts 
at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  former. 

(^Tobe  ccntmaed.) 


lUETVIBWS, 

Art.  L  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  at  a  General  Meeting 
held  at  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Etuton*St  M*  P.,  in  Groroenor 
Place^  on  the  5d  of  March,  1836,  Jbr  the  Purpose  of  taking  into 
Consideration  Mr.  Martin's  Plan  for  rescuing  the  Thames  River 

from  every  Species  of  Pollution;  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Wharfage,  the  Establishment  of  Two  great   Public  Walks,   and 

for  other  Objects  if  Public  UtUity  and  Importance  ;  and  to  report 
their  Opinion  to  another  General  Meeting.  Folio,  pp.  33,  1  plate. 
London,  Hancock,  Middle  Row  Place,  1836* 

Mr.  Martin,  the  celebrated  artist,  has  for  several  years  had  a 
scheme  in  contemplation  for  supplying  London  with  pure  water, 
improving  its  sewerage,  forming  public  walks  and  baths,  and 
saving  from  utter  waste  an  immense  quantity  of  the  most  valuable 
description  of  manure.  Mr.  Martin,  some  years  ago,  published 
a  part  of  his  scheme,  illustrated  by  engravings ;  but  he  has  since 
enlarged  and  matured  his  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  succeeded  so 
far  towards  getting  his  plan  carried  into  execution,  as  to  have 
procured  its  exammation  by  a  committee  of  influential  and  scien^ 
tific  men.  This  committee  have  published  their  report,  the 
title  of  which  is  given  above ;  and  we  shall  quote  largely  from 
it,  conceiving  that,  in  doing  so,  we  shall  at  once  be  forwarding 
the  views  of  our  esteemed  friend  Mr*  Martin  and  the  members 
of  the  committee,  and  laying  before  our  readers  inforniatioQ 
original,  instructive,  and  highly  entertaining. 

^  The  committee  bdving  held  seyend  meetingSp  at  which  Lord  Eiuton  pre* 
sided^  with  a  full  attendance  of  the  members^  including  Major-Oeneral  Sir 
Patrick  Ross,  deputy  chairman^  and  having  deliherateljr,  and  with  great  atten- 
tion, considered  tlie  variouH  statements,  fi^ts,  calculations,  and  designs  which 
were  laid  before  them  by  competent  persons,  in  explanation  and  illustration  of 
Mr.  Martin's  plan,  have  agreed  to  the  following  report. 

'*  The  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis,"  the  report  states,"  continues  as 
polluted  as  ever;  nay,  more  so  than  it  was  when  the  first  complaints  were 
raised  agmnst  it,  seventeen  years  aj^o,  in  consequence  of  the  additional  number 
of  drains  tenmnatiag  in  the  river  established  since  that  time.  No  attempt 
has  been  made,  eveo  by  the  water  companies,  to  deny  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion ;  and  the  Thames,  to  this  day,  receives  the  excrementitious  matter  froip 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  humsm  beings ;  the  washings  of  their  foul  linen ; 
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ibe  filth  and  refuM  of  many  hundred  manufactoiies ;  the  offal  and  deconpoitng 
vegetuble  substances  from  the  oiarkets ;  the  foul  and  gorv  liquid  from  slaughter- 
houses ;  and  the  purulent  aboroinationa  of  hospitals  and  dissecting-rooms*  too 
disgusting  to  detail. 

**  Enumeration  of  the  Plans  proposed  for  improvnig  the  Supply  of  Water^ 
divided  into  Three  Classes.  —  The  plans  hitherto  devised  to  remedy  so  great  a 
public  evil,  either  by  the  water  companies  themselves,  or  by  private  indi- 
viduals, and  proposed  to  sovemment  or  to  parliamentary  committees,  have 
led  to  no  satisfactory  result;  for  they  either  promised  remedies  ineffectual,  or 
were  attended  with  almost  insuperable  difficulties,  particularly  as  regards  the 
expenditure  of  public  money,  and  the  establishment  of  additional  heavy  rates 
on  the  consumers  of  water.  Those  plans  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : 
—-1st,  those  which  propose  the  purification  of  the  water,  either  by  filtration 
or  subsidence ;  Sdljr,  those  which  suggest  the  pumping  up  of  the  water  from  a 
higher  part  of  the  river  than  where  it  is  now  obtain^ ;  3dly,  those  which  re- 
commend to  draw  the  supply  from  other  sources  than  the  Thames,  and  convey 
it  by  means  of  extensive  aqueducts  to  London.  Respectinff  the  First  Class 
the  committee  entertain  a  well-founded  conviction  that  filtration  through 
sand  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Chelsea  Wf^er- Works)  is  quite  insufficient  to  free 
the  water  from  animal  impurities  held  in  solution,  though  it  produces  a  clear 
fluid»  free  firom  sediment  and  colour;  that  filtration  through  charcoal,  which 
would  deprive  the  Thames  water  of  part  of  the  said  impurities,  is  by  far  too 
expensive  ever  to  be  undertaken  by  the  water  companies ;  and,  finally,  that 
the  method  of  subsidence  in  reservoirs,  ^opted  now  by  almost  all  the  water 
companies,  b  not  only  ineffectual  for  the  removal  of  the  organic  imfiuritiea 
held  in  solution  in  the  water,  but  u  also  an  imperfect  method  of  depriving  it 
of  the  muddy  sediment  found,  to  this  day,  at  the  bottom  of  all  cisterns  to 
which  the  water  is  conveyed.  Of  the  Second  Class  it  is  onlv  necessary  to  otv 
serve,  that,  unless  all  the  water  companies,  north  and  south  of  the  Thames, 
were  simultaneously  to  establish  theur  works  as  fiu*  to  the  west  as  at  Teddinff- 
ton,  no  removal,  to  any  part  within  the  influence  of  the  tide,  could  accomplish 
their  intention  of  supplying  pure  water  to  the  metropolis.  The  bill  obtained 
last  year  by  the  Grand  Junction  Water  Company,  for  establishing  their  enginea 
and  pumps  below  Brentford,  has  given  general  dissatisfaction  to  the  house- 
holders of  Westminster ;  who  held  a  public  meeting  in  April,  1835,  for  the 
purpose  of  protesting  against  it,  as  a  measure  manifestly  inefficient  in  its  pro* 
visions  towards  supplying  a  less  objectionable  fluid.  In  regard  to  the  Third 
and  last  Class  of  protects  submitted  to  parliament,  the  committee  need  only 
to  state,  in  passing,  that  the  one  which  seems  to  have  been  duly  considered  by 
a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  so  late  as  1834,  and  which  was 
presented  by  the  late  Mr.  Telford,  involves  so  much  difficulty,  and  the  outlay 
of  so  exorbitant  a  capital  for  the  supply  of  six  only  out  of  the  eight  water 
companies,  that  there  appears  to  be  no  likelihood  of  its  ever  being  carried 
into  effect.  It  is  not  probable,  indeed,  that  any  government  will  autliorise 
the  expenditure  of  1,800,000/.  for  the  erection  of'^two  aqueducts,  the  one  iur« 
teeuy  the  other  sis  miles  in  length,  according  to  Mr.  Telford's  estimate,  in  order 
to  bring  water  from  the  Veruhun  and  the  Wandle  to  assist  six  only  of  the 
water  companies  of  the  metropolis. 

"  Origin,  Nature,  Objects,  and  DescripOou  of  Mr.  Martini  Pi^.— The  inef- 
ficiency or  impracticability  of  all  these  phins,  and  the  universally  admitted 
existence  of  a  most  serious  grievance,  which  the  best  endeavours  and  unceasing 
vi^lance  of  ^vemment  have  hitherto  proved  insufficient  to  remove,  has,  to 
this  day,  mamtained  the  public  mind,  respecting  this  vital  question,  in  that 
state  of  excitement  which  has  now  existea  upwards  of  seventeen  years.  In 
this  state  of  difficulty,  it  was  given  to  the  genius  of  Mr.  J.  Martin  to  devise 
the  sunniest,  as  well  as  the  most  com|^etdy  effectual,  plan  for  affording,  at 
once,  all  that  the  public  require,  without  injury  to  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  water  companies,  or  interference  with  them ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  with 
manifest  benefit  to  them,  by  saving  any  further  outlay  of  capital,  which  they 
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mi^t  think  themselves  called  upon  to  employ  in  fruitless  endeovoiirs  to' 
satisfy  public  opinion.  This  plan  may  be  defined  in  a  single  sentence :  it 
consists  in  diverting  altogether  from  the  river  every  possible  source  of  pollution 
within  the  London  district ;  so  that  the  water  supplied  from  it  to  tne  inha- 
bitants by  the  existing  water  companies  shall  become  as  unobjectionable  as  a 
noble  river  in  its  natural  state  ever  offered  to  man :  for,  according  to  Dr.  Bos- 
tock's  evidence,  given  before  the  royal  commissioners  in  1828,  *  The  water  of 
the  Thames,  when  free  from  extraneous  substances,  is  in  a  state  of  consider^ 
able  purity,  containing  only  a  moderate  quantity  of  saline  contents,  and  those 
of  a  kind  which  cannot  be  supposed  to  render  it  unfit  for  domestic  purposes, 
or  to  be  injurious  to  health.* 

**  The  Manner  in  which  Mr,  Martin  proposes  to  accomplish  this  Object  is  by  the 
Construction  of  a  close  Sewer y  20  ft.  Wideband  of  adequate  Depth  ^alon^  both  JBani» 
of  the  River y  commencing  on  the  north  near  Milbank,  and  proceeding  towards 
the  Tower,  round  which  it  will  pass,  if  required,  to  terminate  near  the  Re- 
gent's Canal ;  while  that  on  the  south,  beginning  at  Vauxhall,  and  proceeding 
in  the  direction  of  Rotherhithe,  is  intended  to  diverge  thence,  and  terminate 
near  the  Surrey  Canal.  In  order  to  dispose  of  the  polluting  drainage  thus 
diverted  from  the  river  stream,  and  confined  within  these  two  sewers  running 
parallel  to  the  river,  and  with  somewhat  more  than  the  declivity  of  its  bed,. 
Mr.  Martin  places  two  great  receptacles  at  their  respective  terminations,  so 
arranged  and  constructed,  that  the  accumulation  of  all  the  draiiuu^  of  the 
metropolis  shall  not  be  productive  of  the  smallest  annoyance  or  insalubritv  to 
the  nearest  inhabitants.  With  this  view,  a  system  of  ventilation  will  be 
established,  both  for  the  great  sewers  and  the  receptacles,  which  will  prove 
equally  simple  and  effectual,  whether  the  committee  adopt  the  one  proposed 
by  Mr.  Martin  himself,  who  has  acquired  much  knowledge  on  this  point,  firom 
having  studied  the  ventilation  of  coal  mines ;  or  apply  another,  suggested  by 
one  of  their  members,  equally  competent  for  the  task.  In  either  case,  how- 
ever, the  destruction  of  all  noxious  e£9uvia  will  be  accomplished }  a  consum- 
mation which,  coupled  with  the  prevention  (effected  by  the  great  parallel 
sewers)  of  the  hitherto  frequent  inroads  of  the  tide  into  the  lower  ends  of  the 
common  sewers,  and  the  consequent  backing  of  the  drainage  in  them,  together 
with  other  measures  for  excluding  all  offensive  smells  through  the  street 
gullies,  will  render  the  London  drmnage  more  perfect,  and  the  labours  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  less  difficult. 

^*  Erection  of  Two  Lines  of  colonnaded  Wharfs, — Great  and  important  as  the 
first  object  unquestionably  is,  which  Mr.  Martin's  plan  is  destined  to  accom- 
plish, it  is  not  the  only  benefit  which  the  metropolis  will  derive  from  its  being 
carried  into  effect.  Although  it  seldom  happens  that,  in  adapting  any  ver^ 
extensive  remedy  to  a  public  grievance,  or  m  undertaking  a  work  of  magni- 
tude for  the  good  of  the  people,  local  and  individual  interests  are  not  in  some 
d^ree  injured  or  invaded,  Mr.  Martin's  plan  has  the  additional  merit  of 
being  little  exposed  to  such  an  objection.  On  the  contrary,  his  plan,  by  the 
next  object  which  it  embraces,  and  which  is,  as  it  were,  its  natural  conse- 
quence, is  calculated  to  add  to  the  value  of  most  of  the  individual  interests 
affected  -by  the  line  of  its  operations.  That  object  is  the  erection  over  the 
two  sewers  of  a  line  of  colonnaded  wharfs,  which  will  afford  in  front  of  the 
present  wharfs  additional  room ;  increase  the  convenience  of  the  merchant 
and  the  labourer;  facilitate  the  operations  of  trade;  give  greater  security  to 
property  landed  from  vessels  and  barges ;  improve  the  navi^tion  of  the  river 
by  the  assistance  of  the  subjacent  sewers,  which  will  constitute  uniform  em* 
bankments ;  and,  lastly,  add  some  portion  of  time  to  the  number  of  hours 
during  which  the  craf);  can  deliver  or  take  in  their  cargoes.  The  immense 
and  recent  advances  which  mechanical  science  has  made  in  this  country  will 
enable  the  architect  and  engineer  employed  in  the  construcUon  of  these 
wharfs  to  take  advantage  of  their  uniform  arrangement,  and  apply,  through 
the  engines  required  for  the  ventilation  of  the  two  great  sewers  and  recep- 
tacles, either  to  the  entire  range  of  wharfs,  or  to  any  part  of  it  where  it  may 
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be  required,  the  power  obtained  from  atmospheric  pressure  acting  on  a 
vacuum,  which  has  been  so  successfully  applied,  of  late  years,  to  cranes 
and  other  machines,  and  which,  in  this  case,  it  is  presumed,  would  be  gladly 
adopted  by  the  proprietors  of  storehouses,  manufactories  and  breweries 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  whereby  another  great  advantage  to  those 
proprietors  would  be  obtamed  from  Mr.  Martin's  plan.  Resi)ecting  this 
us^ul  application  of  mechanical  science,  the  committee  have  the  satisraction 
of  being  able  to  refer  to  the  opinion  of  one  of  their  members,  who  is  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  subject. 

•*  Formation  of  Two  extensive  Quays,  or  PubUe  Walks, — ^But  even  this  great 
metropolitan  advantage,  secured  by  Mr.  Martin's  plan,  must  yield  the  palm  to 
another  of  a  more  popular  and  attractive  nature,  arising  out  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  third  object  contemplated,  also,  b^  Mr.  Mfurtin.  The  Commit** 
tee,  therefore,  feel  particular  ratisfaction  in  havmg  further  to  report,  that  the 
same  plan  offers  the  most  favourable  opportunity  of  establishing,  at  a  compara- 
tively small  expense,  a  magnificent  promenade  on  each  side  of  the  river,, 
unequalled  in  Europe,  by  the  conversion  of  the  roofe  of  the  colonnaded 
wharfs,  just  described,  into  parapeted  walks,  to  which  the  pubUc  will  be  ad- 
mitted gratuitously  on  Sundays,  and  at  the  smallest  rate  of  chaij^  on  every 
other  day  in  the  week.  It  is  thus  that  the  patriotic  idea  of  Sir  Frederick 
Trench  will  be  realised,  in  respect  to  the  erection  of  quays  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  without  the  liability  to  the  several  objections  which  j^werful 
individuals  and  public  bodies  made  to  the  [lurely  ornamental  and  architectural 
orcject  of  that  gallant  officer,  who,  with  hieh-minded  liberality,  has  declared 
Mr.  Martin's  plan  to  comprise  more  than  his  own,  to  be  greatly  superior  in 
usefulness  to  the  public,  and  to  deserve  his  utmost  support.  It  is  thus,  also, 
that  the  wishes,  so  often  expressed,  of  late,  by  parliamentary  committees,  of 
affording  to  the  mass  of  the  population  the  luxury,  salubriousness,  and 
recreation  of  great  public  walks,  in  the  very  heart  of  London,  will  be  accom- 
plished at  once,  and  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  has  ever  before  been 
contemplated. 

**  Magnificent  Ardutedural  Promenade.  — -  It  would  be  superfluous,  on  the 
part  of  the  committee,  to  undertake  to  prove,  that  the  establishment  of  & 
grand  and  magnificent  public  walk  on  each  bank  of  the  river,  and  behind  a 
most  crowded  line  of  habitations  running  east  and  west  of  the  metropolis, 
roust  be  of  infinite  service  to  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  by  affording  them 
an  opportunity  of  taking  exercise  in  a  reserved  public  walk  (well  calculated^ 
too,  for  women  and  children),  and  of  enjoying  a  free  and  open  atmosphere 
during  the  days  and  hours  not  devoted  to  labour,  besides  the  benefit  of  a  more 
direct  intercourse.  To  these  advantaees  they  are  certainly  strangers  at  pre- 
sent, owing  to  their  remote  position  from  the  parks,  and  from  every  other 
general  resort  of  pedestrians;  and,  although  a  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  did  recommend,  in  1833,  an  extension  and  improvement  of  the 
enibankment  along  the  river  from  Limehouse  to  Blackwall,  at  a  considerable 
expense  to  the  parishes  within  that  district,  so  partial  a  measure  could  only 
be  useful  to  those  whose  residence  is  contiguous  to  the  walk,  without  being 
of  service  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  central  parts  of  the  metropolis  along 
the  north  bank  of  the  river,  where  it  is  most  required.  On  this  point  the 
committee  have  obtained  the  opinion  of  one  of  their  body,  who  is  a  medical 
man,  and  who,  having  practised  for  the  space  of  twenty  years  as  physician  to 
three  extensive  public  institutions  in  London,  principally  connected  with  the 
relief  of  the  sick  poor  of  the  river  districts,  has  had  numerous  opportunities 
of  ascertaining  the  effect  of  the  impure  water  of  the  river,  of  the  confined  ahr 
of  the  streets  and  alleys  adjoining  to  it,  and  of  the  want  of  exercise,  on  the 
general  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  districts.  The  committee  specially 
refer  to  that  opinion,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  witnesses  examined  before 
the  parliamentary  committee  of  1833,  principally  because,  in  a  question  so 
entirely  belonging  to  the  consideration  of  public  healtii,  the  long  experience 
of  a  medical  witness  is  more  likely  to  carry  weight  with  those  who  have  the 
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protection  of  that  health  in  their  keeping.  The  want  of  means  to  take  proper 
walking  exercise,  afler  a  lone  day  of  laborious  exertion,  impairs  the  vigour  of 
the  body,  produces  among  the  working  classes  a  morose  and  melancholy  dis-r 
position,  and  engenders  a  spirit  of  dissatisftustion,  which  domestic  privations 
are  too  apt  to  increase,  8uch  feelings,  in  thdr  turn,  hurry  their  victims  on 
to  the  resorts  of  the  drunkard  and  the  abandoned ;  where,  if  they  imbibe  not 
the  spirit  of  discontent,  they  most  assuredljr  sap  the  very  foundation  of  their 
own  health,  and  that  of  their  future  offspring.  The  committee,  MXy  coin- 
ciding, also,  in  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  report  of  the  select  parliament 
tary  committee,  just  alluded  to,  on  public  walks,  refer  with  particular  pleasure 
to  the  part  of  that  report  where  the  peculiar  natural  advantages  which  the 
metropolis  might  possess  in  respect  to  public  walks  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  are  especially  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the  house  of 
Conunons. 

"  Protection  of  Property. —  There  is  one  more  public  benefit,  which  the 
establishment  of  a  great  walk  on  each  bank  of  the  Thames  is  calculated  to 
secure,  and  which,  hitherto,  has  not  only  remained  unaccomplished,  but  has 
even  escaned  notice,  namely,  the  protection  of  property  on  the  river  by  night. 
It  is  a  weU«known  fact,  that,  taking  advantage  of  the  many  hundred  craft  which 
are  left  at  ni^ht  without  a  watch,  and  of  the  darkness,  which  conceals  evil 
deeds,  youthml  thieves  and  others  commit  considerable  depredations  on  the 
river.  The  brilliant  illumination  by  gas  of  the  great  walks,  and,  if  necessary, 
of  the  wharfs  too,  may  be  expected  to  put  a  salutary  check  to  such  guilty 
practices,  and  diminish  the  serious  losses  conseouent  thereupon ;  while  the 
facility  which  the  same  walks  will  afford  to  the  Thanies  patrol,  of  overlook- 
ing every  movement  on  the  river,  will  complete  this  not  insignificant  advantage 
to  the  public. 

**  Formation  of  Public  Baths.  *-  Connected,  also,  with  the  establishment  of 
the  great  quavs  in  Mr.  Martin's  plan,  it  will  be  found  that  an  opportunity  is 
affi>rded  for  the  formation  of  lar^  public  baths,  contiguous  to  the  river,  and 
so  arranged  that  they  shall  not  m  the  least  interfere  with  the  purity  of  the 
river  stream.  Respecting  the  necessity  and  utility  of  public  baths,  as  far  as 
regards  the  health  and  cleanliness  of  the  working  classes  in  London,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  cite  any  authority.  Upon  that  important  subject, 
however,  as  well  as  on  the  general  effect  which  the  extensive  improvements 
and  total  changes  effected,  in  the  state  of  the  river  and  its  banks,  by  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's plan,  will  have  in  greatly  promoting  the  salubrity  of  the  populous  districts 
near  the  Thames,  the  committee  refer,  with  confidence,  to  the  experience  of 
the  same  individual  whose  opinion  on  public  walks  they  have  received,  and 
who  derives  that  experience  firom  repeated  observations  made  in  London,  and 
in  all  the  principal  capitals  of  Europe,  constituting  a  valuable  corroboration  of 
the  testimony  of  well-qualified  witnesses  given  b^ore  the  select  committee  on 
that  subject. 

^  Preiervatkmand  AppUcaiion  of  Manure.  *-  The  drainage  received  into  the 
great  receptacles,  before  mentioned,  will  be  converted  into  manure,  according 
to  the  mc^od  and  practice  very  extensively  adopted  m  China,  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  ana  of  late  years,  also,  in  some  parts  of  Scotland.  This  will 
be  conveyed  by  wellidevised  arrangements,  and  under  the  influence  of  scien- 
tific measures,  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  in  covered  barges,  or  properly 
eonstructed  land-carriages.  The  value  of  this  species  of  manure  is  almost 
incalculable.  The  best  authorities  place  it  far  above  every  other,  as  containing 
in  much  greater  abundance  the  very  elements  of  which  vegetable  substances 
are  composed,  and  on  which  their  existence  and  growth  depend.  By  saving, 
therefore,  the  vast  quantity  of  it  which  has  hitherto  been  wasted  in  the  metro- 
polis, a  Fourth,  and  most  important,  benefit,  that  of  fertilising,  and  rendering 
the  land  considerably  more  productive,  will  be  conferred  on  tiie  public,  through 
the  identical  plan,  which  alone  can  secure  to  us  the  luxury  of  orinking  whole- 
some and  unpolluted  water. 

**  Financial  Statement.  —  On  the  financial  part  of  a  plan  so  simple,  yet  so 
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gigantic  in  its  results,  d  plan,  too,  which  seems  encompassed  by  fewer  diflicul- 
ties  requiring  pecuniary  sacrifices,  than  are  generally  met  with  in  great  public 
schemes,  the  committee  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dilate  at  length.  They 
hare,  however,"  produced  an  estimate  (signed,  R.  Dixon,  Fellow  of  the  Institute 
ofBrUkh  Architects),  by  which  the  expenses  of  construction  are  upwards  of 
1,000,000/.  sterling ;  and  another  of  income  and  expenditure,  by  which,  after 
paying  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent.,  there  appears  a  surplus  balance  of  306,000/. 

The  principal  source  of  income  is  the  manure,  for  which  it  is  calculated  to 
produce  200,000/. 

The  report  is  dated  London,  April  23.  1836i 

App.  I.  isa  Mttorical  epitome  of  the  water  question/rom  1810  to  1635. 

App.  IL  is  a  statement  and  circulation  of  the  human  impurities  which  enter  t/le 
river  Utames  in  the  London  district. 

Appi  IWiisa  statement  of  Mr.  JauMs  Mills  (Engineer),  Mr,  Joseph  Evans, 
and  Dr.  Bostock,  as  to  the  effect  (f  the  tide  on  the  Thames  water  in  the  Lon- 
don District, 

App.  IV.  is  an  enumeration  of  the  several  plans  proposed  for  obviiOing  the 
grievance  of  impure  water  complained  of  by  the  puh&c. 

"  App.  Vi  Remarks  on  the  Inefficiency  of  PUtnUion  and  Subsidence^  as 
Means  of  purifying  the  Thames  Water  cf  the  London  District,  so  as  to  render  k 
fit  for  Domestic  Purposes;  founded  on  indisputable  Chemical  Facts,  {Delivered 
to  the  Committee  by  A.  B.  Granville,  M.D.,  F.R.8.,  one  of  the  Members 
appointed  to  enquire  into  that  Subject.)  —  The  permanent  state  of  impurity  of 
the  water  derived  from  the  London  district  of  the  river  Thames  bdng*  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands,  and  the  plans  for  taking  the  supply^  either  from  a  much 
higher  part  of  the  river,  or  from  other  sources  than  the  Thames,  having  never 
b^n  carried  into  effect,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  only  chance  which  the 
public  has  hitherto  had,  up  to  tlie  present  period,  of  seeing  their  daily  beverage, 
and  so  important  an  article  of  diet  as  water,  cleared  of  the  filth  by  which  it  is 
polluted  at  the  very  source  of  its  supply,  depends  on  two  methods,  both  of 
which  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  has  compelled  all  the  water  companies  to 
adopt,  since  the  government  and  parliamentary  enquiries  into  the  supply  of 
water  to  the  metropolis:  these  methods  are  subsidence  in  reservoirs,  and 
filtration. 

^  All  the  water  companies  in  London  have  now  reservoirs,  in  which  the 
water  is  suffered  to  rest  until  the  sediment  has  subsided,  before  it  is  delivered 
to  the  tenants.  Assuming  that  this  process  is  universally  and  bond  fide 
adopted,  there  are  two  facts  which  prove,  at  once,  its  inutility  fcH*  the  purpose 
required.  The  first  fiict  is,*  that  the  water  received  into  the  tanks,  or  cisterns, 
both  with  the  ordinary  and  hijgh  service  deposits,  even  now,  at  the  end  of 
some  days,  a  considerable  portion  of  muddy  sediment,  and  jtist  as  foul  as  had 
been  observed  before  the  great  enquiry  had  led  to  the  adoption  of  resetvoirs 
for  the  subsidence  of  the  impurities  of  the  water. 

^  Dr.  Bostock,  in  his  evidence  before  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1834,  stated,  that,  even  at  the  present  time^  the  water  supplied 
by  the  Kew  River  Company  to  his  cisterns,  not  only  deposited  much  of  its 
mechanical  impurities  after  rest,  but  remained  still  brown  and  muddy,  and  was 
far  from  being  pure  at  last.  The  same  remark  has  been  made  by  sevml 
odier  witnesses,  and  by  myself  more  than  once,  with  regard  to  the  supply  I 
derive  from  the  Grand  Junction  Water  Company  Within  the  last  few  weeks, 
I  had  occasion  to  clean  the  upper  cistern  at  the  top  of  the  house,  on  account 
of  some  fiticture  in  the  bottom  lead,  when  I  found  two  inches  of  thick,  filthy, 
and  foul-smelling  deposit  in  it,  although  the  operation  of  cleaning  the  same 
dstem  had  been  performed  only  twelve  months  before.  Indeed,  t»e  water  in 
tiiesttd  cistern,  placed  at  an  altitude  of  ninety  feet  fix>m  the  street,  does  never 
look  otherwise  than  like  dirty  pea-soup,  owm^  to  the  fbequent  stirring  im  cf 
it,  by  the  coming  in  of  the  fresh  supply  three  tunes  a  week.  The  second  tact 
is,  that,  supposing  even  the  water  to  be  served  without  any  sediment  whatever, 
still  the  highly  soluble  parts  of  that  peculiar  extractive  animal  matter,  which. 
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bv  the  experiments  of  Beneltus^  is  proved  to  constitute  the  disUoguishing 
character  of  human  stercoraceous  substances,  would  be  present,  and  is  actually 
present,  in  the  clear  liquid,  to  the  extent  I  have  already  mentioned.  This 
soluble  matter  amounts,  according  to  the  celebrated  Swedish  chemist,  to  six- 
teen parts  in  every  hundred,  of  which  sixteen  parts  one  and  a  quarter  only  are 
salts,  and  the  rest  the  peculiar  animal  matter  in  question,  which,  certainly,  is 
not  fit  to  be  reintroduced  into  the  living  body  I  But  thb  is  not  all ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  another  eminent  chemist  (Le  Sage)  the  proportion  of  soluble 
matter  in  the  human  ordures,  when  it  has  pastel  into  a  state  of  putrefaction 
(as  most  of  those  must  be  which  are  supplied  by  the  sewers  to  the  Thames) 
is  nearly  doubled  I 

'*  The  process  of  subsidence  might,  indeed,  be  made  to  free  the  water  alto- 
gether of  its  animal  impurities ;  but,  in  that  case,  the  state  of  rest  of  the  water 
to  be  so  purified  ought  to  continue  for  a  much  longer  period  of  time  than 
the  companies  haveimowed,  or  can  afford  to  allow ;  and  even  then,  instead  of 
the  soluble  anunal  impurities,  removed  bv  the  lengthened  process,  there  would 
be  substituted  the  presence  of  soluble  salts,  incr^sed  to  K>ur-fold  their  quan- 
tity, orig^ally  contained  hi  the  water.  This  curious  fact  was  asoertaincKl  by 
Dr.  Bostock,  who  communicated  the  result  of  his  interesting  enquiry  to  the 
Royal  Society  in  1829 ;  from  which  it  appears  that»  if  the  Thames  water  be 
suffered  to  remain  at  rest,  completely  undisturbed,  for  a  period  of  many  weeks, 
fermentation  will  take  place,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  softer 
portions  of  human  ordures;  the  liquid  will  become  clear,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  proportion  of  insoluble  sediment ;  it  will  lose  all  unpleasant  smell, 
taste,  and  colour;  and  present,  instead  of  animal  impurities  m  solution,  an 
increase  of  its  ordinary  saline  contoits.  This  increase  is  to  the  extent  of 
between  two  and  three  times.  Math  regard  to  chalk,  or  carbonate  of  lime;  of 
between  five  and  six  times,  with  regard  to  gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime;  and 
of  twelve  times  the  usual  quantity,  with  regard  to  common  salt,  or  muriate  of 
soda.  By  this  change  in  the  relative  proportions  of  its  saline  contents,  the 
water  ceases  to  be  soft,  and  becomes  hard,  inasmuch  as  each  pint  of  it  is  found 
to  contain  four  grains  and  ^^  of  saline  matter.  Supposing,  therefore,  that 
the  companies  were  to  establish  reservoirs  of  such  magnitude  as  to  allow  the 
water  to  be  lodged  imdisturbed  therein,  during  a  period  of  time  suificienUy 
long  for  the  depurative  process  by  spontaneous  fermentation  to  take  place, 
which  is  to  destroy  all  animal  unpurities  in  it,  they  would  still  supply  the  pub- 
lic with  what,  although  clear  ana  inodorous,  would  contain  enough  of  cnalk 
and  plaster  of  parts  to  multiply,  and  render  more  severe,  the  various  and 
innumerable  decrees  of  derangements  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  which  so 
generally  prevail  in,  and  are  almost  peculiar  to,  this  metropolis* 

<*  The  celebrated  Dr.  Trotter,  physician  to  the  fleet,  and  author  of  a  valu- 
able work  on  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  seamen,  had  already  observed 
this  curious  fact  on  board  of  the  King's  ships  during  long  voyages,  which  ex- 

Elains  the  common  notion  entertained,  that  Thames  water  Is  the  b^  that  can 
e  used  on  ship4x>ard ;  a  notion  which  has  been  actually  made  use  of  as  an 
argument  to  prove  the  purity  of  that  water.  Dr.  Trotter  states  that  thiy 
watery  contained  in  casks,  becomes  putrid  soon  after  one  or  two  months  of 
its  embarkation;  that  a  quantitjr  ot  inflammable  air  is  disengaged  from  it; 
that  it  gets  very  dark  and  offensive,  throwing  down  a  black  deposit,  and  at 
last  becomes  clear  and  palatable.  It  was  left  to  an  equallv  eminent  physician^ 
and  a  much  superior  chemist,  in  our  davs  (Dr.  Bostock),  to  discover  the 
rationale  of  such  a  spontaneous  process  of  depuration  in  the  Thames  water  of 
the  London  district. 

"  Filtering  through  sand  and  charcoal,  as  executed  to  some  extent  with  the 
water  of  the  Seine,  in  Paris,  would  certainly  remove  the  entire  of  the  coarser 
sediment,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  animal  impurities,  fipom  the  Thames 
water ;  but  even  this  process  is  incomplete  with  regard  to  the  latter  benefit; 
since,  according  to  recent  experiments,  a  cubic  foot  of  the  water,  so  filtered, 
is  still  eighty-five  grains  heavier  than  the  same  quantity  of  distilled  water. 
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Moreover,  the  enonnous  quantity  of  charcoalt  that  would  be  required,  even  by 
this  imperfect,  though  the  best  of  the  processes  yet  proposed  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  Thames  water,  would  naturally  entail  an  expense  which  must  pre- 
clude the  water  companies  from  adopting  it.  As  to  any  other  mode  of 
filtering  Thames  water,  it  is  useless  to  waste  a  single  word  about  it ;  since  it 
has  been  established  by  the  experiments  of  Parmentier  and  Cuchet,  that 
filtration  very  imperfectly  deprives  water  of  its  impurities,  in  which  animal 
and  vegetable  matter  have  been  long  in  solution ;  and  even  Mr.  Simpson,  the 
engineer,  who  advocated  the  system  of  filtration  adopted  by  the  Chelsea 
Water  Company,  and  superintends  it,  admits  in  his  evidence  before  the  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1828  (See  Report,  p.  15.),  that '  the 
process  of  filtering  will  not  puri^  water  which  should  contain  many  ingre- 
dients chemically  dissolved.'  Afler  all,  what  serves  subsidence  or  filtering  in 
the  case  of  such  water  as  that  of  the  London  district,  supplied  to  the  metro^ 
polls  has  been  proved  to  be !  Would  any  one,  knowingly,  and  with  cheerful- 
ness, drink  a  tumbler  of  water  from  a  river  ^ring,  which  should  have 
previously  run  through  a  succession  of  cess-pools,  and  afterwards  been  filtered 
through  sand  and  gravel,  because  it  may  then  appear  clear  and  transparent  ? 
Yet  such  is  the  case  with  us,  collectively,  who  drink,  in  some  way  or  other, 
the  Thames  water  of  the  London  district ! 

"  What,  then,  are  the  conclusions  to  be  derived  from  the  various  parts  of  the 
present  statement  in  reference  to  the  supply  of  water  in  London  ?  They  are 
as  follows :  — 

**  Firsts  That  the  water  of  the  Thames,  in  fi-ont  of  London,  is  ahoayi  in  a  most 
intense  state  of  pollution. 

**  Secondit/y  That  the  process  hitherto  adopted  for  purifying  it  (subsidence) 
has  proved  insuffideut,  and  leaves  the  most  objectionable  impurities  still 
behind  in  the  water. 

*'  TViirdfy,  That  even  a  more  effectual  process  (fermentation,  supposing  it 
to  be  adopted,  notwithstanding  the  great  waste  of  time  and  money  which  it 
would  entail)  would  only  substitute  one  evil  for  another,  as  far  as  the  health 
of  the  consumers  is  concerned. 

**  Fourthly,  That  the  most  perfect,  even,  of  all  the  processes  of  purification 
(filtration),  were  it  practicable,  would  not  free  such  polluted  water  as  that 
which  we  derive  from  the  river  (where  it  passes  through  London)  from  all  its 
disgusting  and  injurious  properties. 

**  And  that,  therefore,  the  only  real  remedy  is  to  adopt  the  plan  which 
turns  away  from  the  river  the  numerous  streams  of  impurities  that  flow  into 
it  at  present.  And  that  the  evil  to  be  thus  remedied  b  one  fully,  experiment- 
ally, and  mathematically  demonstrated ;  one  which  is  of  most  serious  injury 
to  the  health  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  the  King's  subjects ;  one,  in  fine,  to 
which  the  public  authorities  cannot  much  longer  refiise  their  most  earnest 
attention. 

"  Apn.  VL  Mr,  Telford's  Plan  for  amply  supplying  the  Metropolis  with  pure 
Water  by  sir  of  the  present  Companies,  (^Submitted  to  the  Committee  of  the  Hou^e 
of  Commons  in  1834.) — It  consists  of  two  divisions.  One  refers  to  the  supply 
by  the  three  western  water  companies  on  the  north  side  of  the  river ;  the 
water  to  be  taken  from  the  Venilain,and  conveyed  to  a  reservoir  on  Primrose 
Hill,  by  an  aqueduct  sixteen  miles  in  extent.  The  total  expenditure  of  this 
plan,  in  round  numbers,  is  stated  at  800,000/.  The  second  division  of  the 
plan  is  to  supply  with  pure  water  the  district  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames 
Dy  the  three  southern  water  companies,  the  water  to  be  derived  from  the 
Wandle  at  Beddington  Park,  to  a  reservoir  at  Clapham  Common,  by  an  aque- 
duct six  miles  in  length ;  and  at  a  cost,  in  round  numbers,  of  400,000/.  Total 
expenditure  for  the  supply  of  the  six  companies,  1,200,000A  If  to  these  we 
add  Mr.  Mills's  plan  for  supplying  the  two  remaining  companies,  namely,  the 
New  ^ver,  and  the  East  London  Water  Company,  with  pure  and  soft  water 
for  the  use  of  their  tenants,  taken  at  Ware  firom  the  river  Lea,  and  conveyed 
to  Ncwington  by  a  conduit  of  twenty-eight  miles,  we  shall  find  a  total  expen- 
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diture  required  for  settling  the  '*  much-vexed  '*  auestion  of  the  water  supply 
to  the  metropolis,  to  amount  to  2,060,000/.,  and  nie  length  of  aqueduct  neces4 
sary  for  die  purpose  equal  to  forty  miles. 

"  App.  A.  No.  I.  Mr.  Martinis  Statement  of  the  intended  Cmutrucikm  of  the 
Two  great  Sewers  parallel  with  the  Banks  of  the  River  Thames.  (Communicated 
by  him  to  the  ComnUttee.)  I  propose  that  on  the  north  bank,  and  for  the 
western  extremity  of  London,  a  receptacle  should  be  formed  above  Vauxhall 
Bridge,  for  the  purpose  of  recdving  the  King's  Scholars'  Pond  sewage,  and 
all  the  other  minor  drainage  of  that  quarter.  For  the  body  of  the  city  a  grand 
sewer  must  be  formed,  to  commence  about  the  bottom  of  College  Street, 
Westminster,  near  Millbank,  running  parallel  with  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
receiving  all  the  drainage  from  the  North  part  of  the  metropolis,  which  now 
enters  the  Thames.  This  grand  sewer  should  be  constructed  of  either  granite 
or  iron,  the  top  forming  a  quay,  or  line  of  wharfs,  which  should  be  above  the 
highest  possible  tide>  so  as  to  secure  the  houses  upon  it  from  inundation^ 
where  the  banks  are  now  so  low  as  to  subject  them  to  it.  The  sewer  should^ 
also,  incrense  in  depth  as  it  continues  its  course  towards  the  Tower,  where 
It  should  turn  off,  using  the  moat,  if  permitted.  In  the  event  of  that  not  being 
allowed)  it  would  pass  round  the  moat,  behind  the  London  Dock,  along  Rat* 
cliflfe  Highway,  Brook  Street,  and  the  intermediate  street,  to  the  first  convet 
nient  space  near  the  Regent's  Canal,  where  the  grand  receptacle  should  be 
establisned  for  the  whole  drainage. 

"  For  the  south  side  of  the  river  the  same  plan  should  be  adopted,  com« 
mencuig  near  Vauxhall  Bridge,  passing  along  the  bank  of  the  river  to  Pickle- 
herring  Stairs ;  then  branching  off  through  Rotherhithe  to  any  convenient 
spot  adjoining  the  Giand  Surrey  Canal,  where  the  erand  receptacle  for  the 
south  side  will  be  constructed,  on  the  same  plan,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  «A 
the  receptacle  near  the  Regent's  Canal  on  the  north. 

**  Provisions  will  be  made  for  preventing  the  choking  or  bursting  of  the 

a  sewers,  particularly  that  on  the  north  bank,  during  extraordinary  land«> 
B,  and  also  for  clearing  thdr  interior  from  any  obstruction  that  may 
occur.  The  first  object  is  to  be  accomplbhed  by  having,  in  the  side  of  the 
great  sewer  next  to  the  river,  and  at  the  upper  part,  opposite  the  end  of  each 
great  street  drain,  a  flood-gate,  nearly  six  feet  in  length ;  so  that  if  the  sewage 
should  ever  rise  so  high,  it  would  at  once  escape  into  the  river.  To  afibrd 
&cility  for  cleansing  each  great  covered  sewer,  there  should  be  large  flood* 
gates  to  the  depth  of  the  sewer,  to  be  opened  when  necessary. 

"  The  second  object  will  be  effected  by  the  erection  of  a  light  iron  gallery^ 
about  three  feet  wide,  and  six  feet  and  a  half  from  the  top  of  the  drain,  to  be 
supported  on  one  side  by  the  wall  towards  the  river,  and  on  the  other  by 
suspending  light  iron  rods  from  the  roof.  A  man  would  pass  along  this  gaL- 
ler^,  carryine  a  safety  lamp,  to  see  and  remove  any  obstructions  £at  might 
accidentally  nave  occurred  in  the  sewer.  The  entrance  to  this  gallery  should 
be  through  the  smaller  flood-gates,  before  mentioned,  in  the  side  next  to  the 
river,  and  they  should  be  left  open  while  the  man  is  in  the  sewer,  to  admit 
some  portion  of  licht  and  air. 

^'  The  depth  of  the  great  covered  sewer  would  be  twelve  feet  from  the 
highest  high  water  mark  known  to  the  base  of  the  sewer.  The  decKnation 
should  be  twelve  inches  in  the  mile  generally,  and  eighteen  inches  where,  by 
its  course,  it  takes  one  or  two  turns.  By  this  arrangement  the  bottom  of  the 
great  sewer  will  be  sixteen  feet  above  low  water. 

^  App.  B.  No.  L  Manner  in  wMch  Atmospheric  Power  is  intended  to  be 
generated  and  edited,  in  that  Part  of  Mr.  Martinis  Plan  which  relates  to  the 
Structure  of  the  Wharfs  /  with  the  Employment  of  that  Power  fir  moving  evety 
Sort  of  Machinery,  (Communicated  to  the  Committee  by  Nathaniel  Ogle,  Esq^ 
One  of  its  Members.)  —  In  another  document  which  I  have  laid  before  the 
committee  (Appendix  D.  I.  Ventilation,  2.)  I  mentioned  that,  over  the  ^reat 
receptacles  fires  will  be  placed  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  effluvia  ansing 
bom  the  fermenting  mass,  and  for  ventilating  the  general  system  of  the  Lon*- 
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don  drains^  as  well  as  the  two  great  parallel  sewers.  The  heat  from  those 
fires  will  not  be  wasted,  but  used  to  generate  steam,  which,  besides  working, 
by  engines,  the  pumps  destined  to  remove  the  manure  from  the  receptacles, 
in  the  manner  described  by  Mr.  Martin,  may  be  applied  to  another  great  and 
important  object ;  namely,  the  creation  of  a  source  of  power,  transferable 
with  certainty  to  every  spot  along  the  whole  line  of  wharfage,  and  to  every 
manu&ctory  requiring  power  for  every  conceivable  purpose.  The  simple  and 
undoubted  method  by  which  this  otject  is  to  be  attained  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  describe. 

"  The  ensines  already  mentioned,  by  being  connected  with  exhausting 
pumps,  would  draw  out  the  air  from  the  hollow  architrave  over  the  wharfs,  as 
well  as  from  each  hollow  pillar  by  means  of  pipes,  and  thus  create  a  vacuum 
in  tens  of  thousands  of  cubic  feet,  of  hollow  pillars  and  their  connexions. 
That  vacuum  enables  the  atmospheric  pressure  to  be  made  available  as  a 
power  alonff  the  entire  range  of  wharfage,  and  in  all  its  ramifications ;  so  that 
every  wharf  could  be  supplied  with  a  machine  of  any  required  power,  for 
raising  merchandise,  or  other  operations ;  while  to  every  adjacent  manufac- 
tory such  a  power  could  be  distributed  with  the  utmost  certainty  and  facility. 
Even  the  removal  of  the  manure  from  the  ^reat  receptacles  might  be  effected 
by  means  of  this  power.  Instead  of  consummg  the  power  of  the  steam-engme 
for  that  purpose.  If,  near  the  upper  part  of  the  works,  where  the  great 
I)arallel  sewers  b^n,  flood-gates  were  constructed,  so  that,  if  required  (par- 
ticularly in  summer),  the  whole  main  sewer  could  be  washed  perfectly  clean, 
the  water  might,  in  that  case,  be  used,  before  it  flowed  into  that  mtun,  as  power 
to  increase  the  vacuum.  Its  agitation  by  a  wheel  would  impregnate  it  with  more 
atmospheric  air,  and  thus  render  it  capable  of  performing  a  double  duty ;  that  of 
cleaning  the  great  sewers,  and  of  supplying  to  the  fires  an  additional  quantity  of 
the  supporter  of  combustion.  Nor  is  this  a  superfluous  provbion  of  means ;  for, 
in  proportion  as  vacuum  power  will  become  more  generally  appreciated,  through 
its  establishment  in  this  great  architectural  structure,  and  consequently  more  m 
demand,  a  greater  supply  of  fiiel  will  be  required,  as  well  as  a  greater  supply 
of  air  for  its  combustion. 

^  I  may  here  remark,  that  this  atmospheric,  or  vacuum,  power,  in  itself  so 
simple,  yet  so  efficacious,  and  so  perfectly  transferable  to  any  distance,  as 
well  as  through  every  ramification  of  Mr.  Martin's  structure,  that  it  ma^  be 
used  either  as  a  miehty  engine,  or,  by  subdividing  it,  as  a  power  to  facilitate 
the  most  delicate  &brications,  is  not  new.  The  Mint  works  at  Utrecht  are 
carried  on  by  it ;  so  are  those  of  the  Mint  at  Rio  Janeiro.  Mr.  Forster,  of 
Stourbridge,  has  had  one  at  work  for  some  years.  Several  sugar-houses  in 
the  city  raise  to  the  summit  of  the  loftiesrS^arehouses  casks  of  sugar  by  it. 
Messrs.  Brown,  near  Manchester,  have  a  sixty-horse  power  of  this  sort  at 
work.  At  Hornebush,  in  Cornwall,  there  is  one  placed  at  four  hundred 
fatiioms  firom  the  primary  power ;  and,  sooner  or  later,  England  will  witness, 
after  the  completion  of  Mr.  Martin's  plan,  the  general  extension  of  this  power 
of  the  atmospnere,  which  has  long  been  known.  Dr.  Alderson  of  Hull  used 
it  for  many  years ;  and  a  very  imperfect  application  of  it  has  also  been  made 
Co  some  of  the  works  in  our  own  Mint.  The  present  improved  system  of  it 
is  due  to  that  ingenious  and  experienced  engmeer,  John  Hacue,  who  some 
years  since  drain^  the  district  of  Littleport  and  Downham,  which  had  been 
pronounced  irreclaimable.  When  this  power  can  be  hired,  people  will  ^ladlpr 
take  it  in  preference  to  steam  power ;  and  thus,  by  creating  it,  and  letting  it 
out  in  dilTerent.  parts  of  Mr.  Martin's  works,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  we 
ehall  lessen  the  volumes  of  smoke  which  now  cross  the  river  from  the  south 
bank  and  pass  over  London,  while  we  increase  the  revenue  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  flow  from  the  execution  of  Mr.  Martin's  plan. 

•*  App.  C.  No.  I.  Architeclural  OtUUne  of  the  intended  Range  of  Wharfs  and 
Public  tValks.  (Presented io  the] Committee  by  J.  Martin,  Esq^-- The  style  of 
architecture  best  adapted  to  my  plan  is  either  Tuscan  or  Doric;  but  the 
boildings  on  and  near  the  public  walks  should  be  suited  to  the  locality :  for 
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instance,  the  Corinthian  order  should  be  adopted  to  carry  on  and  compose 
with  Somerset  House.  The  western  side  of  Waterloo  should  be  Tuscan,  since 
that  noble  structure  is  of  that  order ;  and  near  the  houses  of  PartiamenC 
Gothic  should  be  used,  so  as  to  harmonise  with  them  and  Westminster 
Abbey.  Thus  there  would  be  grandeur,  simplicity,  varied  interest,  and  com- 
plete harmony,  without  monotony.  There  should,  likewise,  be  handsome 
landing-places,  with  terraces,  and  beautiful  gardens,  with  fountains,  where 
there  are  spaces  fit  for  the  purpose,  and  there  would  be  many  such  on  the 
large  portion  of  recovered  ground.  Upon  the  recovered  ground,  between 
Westminster  Bridge  and  Hungertbrd  Market,  the  houses  of  parliament  (if  the 
sites  for  them  be  not  already  determined  upon),  or  any  other  great  public 
buildings,  might  be  raised.  I  should,  however,  give  the  preference  to  the 
formation  of  ^dens,  as  they  would  form  so  splendid  an  addition  to  the 
houses  at  Whitehall,  Privy  Gardens,  Northumberland  House,  &c.  The  un- 
sightly coal  wharfs  and  sheds,  which  at  present  interrupt  the  prospect  and  cir- 
culation of  the  air  on  the  banks,  should  be  compensated  for,  and  removed 
either  farther  down,  or  higher  up  the  river.  Near  to  the  Grosvenor  Canal 
would  be  an  admirable  spot,  affording  every  facility  for  transporting  the  coals 
from  the  river,  without  impeding  other  traffic,  as  is  the  case  at  present,  owing 
to  the  great  coal  waggons  going  from  Scotland  Yards,  and  other  parts,  into  the 
leading  streets.  A  flisht  of  steps  should  lead  from  each  end  of  the  bridces 
to  the  public  walks,  which  would  pass  under  the  arches.  The  proposed  plan 
for  a  new  bridge  opposite  Hungerford  Market  will  not  only  interfere  with  that 
fine  structure,  Waterloo  Bridge,  but  injure  the  grand  space  between  that  and 
Westminster  Bridge,  which  b  already  sufficiently  near  to  the  former.  By  my 
public  walks,  the  communication  between  the  two  bridges,  and,  consequently, 
between  the  two  sides  of  the  river,  would  be  made  more  direct ;  and  thus  a 
greater  facility,  and  pleasant  means  of  proceeding  from  one  point  to  another, 
would  be  a£forded ;  whilst  from  the  same  public  walks  our  numerous  bridges 
would  appear  to  additional  advantage.  These  improvements  would  greatly 
increase  the  number  of  water  parties  and  regattas  on  the  river ;  and,  by  thus 
giving  increased  interest  and  ufe  to  the  scene,  add  much  to  the  pleasure  of 
those  who  viewed  them  fi*om  the  shore,  and  likewise  benefit  the  various 
branches  of  trade  in  the  vicinity. 

**  App.  C.  No.  n.  Extract  from  the  Report  and  Evidence  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commoru,  hy  a  Select  Committee  appointed  Februarv^  1833,  on  the 
Necet^  ofPubUc  milks,  and  the  Propriety  of  estahUdttng  PubUc  Baths. —  It 
cannot  be  necessary  to  point  out  how  requisite  some  public  walks,  or  open 
spaces,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns  must  be,  to  those  who  consider 
the  occupations  of  the  workine  classes  who  dwell  in  them. 

'*  Questions  to  Mr.  Stock,  a  Mamtratefor  the  County  of  Middlesex.  -*  *  The 
committee  have  been  told,  that,  nt>m  die  Hampstead  Road,  taking  all  round 
the  north  and  east  of  the  metropolis,  until  you  come  to  the  Thames,  there  is 
no  spot  reserved  as  a  public  walk,  or  open  space,  in  which  the  middle  and 
decent  classes  resort  to  walk  with  their  wives  and  families,  except  a  public 
thoroughfare  ?  That  is  a  perfectly  correct  statement. — Is  it  not  your  opinion 
that,  with  the  increasing  population,  and  numerous  buildings  and  enclosures, 
it  would  be  highly  desmible  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  middle  and 
humbler  classes  that  such  public  walks  should  be  provided  ?  I  think  it  is 
unperatively  called  for  with  a  view  to  their  morals  and  comfort— If  some  pro- 
vision could  be  made  to  provide  public  walks,  and  places  of  exercise  for  the 
humbler  classes,  to  which  they  might  be  admitted  under  proper  regulations* 
on  the  payment  of  a  iriJUng  sum  ;  do  you  think  it  would  be  of  great  advantage 
to  them  ?  It  would  be  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  for  the  healA, 
morals,  and  satisfaction  of  the  working  classes.  —  Would  such  places  wean 
them  from  public-houses  and  drinking  shops,  into  which  they  are  now  driven 
by  having  no  source  of  amusement  afmrdea  to  them  ?  I  have  no  doubt.— Do 
you  believe  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  triJUng  admission  for  the  purpose  of 
having  a  place  provided,  to  which  they  might  resort  when  they  had  a  little 
spare  time  ?    There  is  no  doubt  of  it.'  (Page  17,  18,  19.) 
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^  Several  other  witnesses  magistrates  and  coroners,  having  been  examined 
respecting  these  several  points,  confirmed  the  statement  and  evidence  of  Mr. 
Stock,  in  as  ^  as  regarded  their  respective  districts,  north  and  south  of  the 
river,  in  which  they  haA  resided  for  many  years. 

"  Most  of  the  suggestions  thrown  out  by  these  witnesses,  in  the  course  of 
their  evidence,  refer  to  the  establishment  of  public  or  reserved  walks  along 
the  margin  of  the  river.  Mr.  James  Bailey  states,  that  the  walk  which  would 
be  most  appreciated  by  the  inhabitants  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames, 
would  be  one  placed  along  the  margin  of  the  river,  because  there  is  always 
something  passing  up  and  down. 

**  But  by  ^  the  most  important  evidence  is  that  given  by  Thomas  Saun- 
ders, Esq.,  one  of  the  wardens  of  St.  Saviour's ;  who  not  only  lavs  great  stress 
on  the  necessity  of  public  walks,  but  also  on  the  superiority  of  those  estab- 
lished near  the  river,  respecting  which  his  observation  is  worthy  of  being 
quoted,  as  bearing  on  a  part  of  Mr.  Martin's  plan. 

"  '  If  the  space  from  Back-end  towards  Blackfiriars'  bridge  were  improved, 
would  it  be  eligible  for  a  public  walk  ?  It  would  be  of  immense  benefit  to  the 
public. — This  space,  by  some  improvement,  and  by  carrying  out  the  embank- 
ment might  be  made  a  place  fit  for  a  good  public  walk  on  Sunday  evening  ? 
I  think  it  might. — Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  expense  of  this  im- 
provement ?  I  have  not  formed  any  idea  of  the  expense,  neitner  am  I  capable 
of  doing  so ;  but,  if  the  proposed  measure  should  not  be  found  to  impede  the 
navigation  of  the  Thames  (which,  speaking  as  an  unscientific  person,  J  should 
sav  it  would  rather  benefit  than  otherwise),  the  proprietors  ofwhaifiy  if  they  had 
aatHtkmal  ground  laid  into  their  property,  might  not  raise  any  objection.* 
(Page  310 

'*  Mr.  Saunders  seems  well  versed  in  the  history  of  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
and  exposes  the  several  and  gradual  encroachments  made  on  the  rights  of  way 
once  possessed  bv  the  public  on  both  banks,  particularly  on  '  an  actual  space 
forty-two  feet  wide,  fix>m  the  Temple  to  the  Tower,  ou  the  north  side  or  the 
Thames,  which  was  granted  by  parliament,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  for  the  erection  of  a  public  walk.'  This  spac^  however, 
either  from  the  laxity  of  the  city  authorities,  or  of  the  public,  or  of  parliament, 
has,  firom  gradual  encroachments,  first  by  cranes,  then  by  sheds  and  counting- 
houses,  at  last  got  up  into  brick  buildings,  and  the  citizens  of  London  have 
been  deprived  of  all  that  splendid  intention.  (Page  31.) 

**  A  question  was  put  to  Mr.  Robert  Sibley,  an  architect  and  surveyor, 
whether  he  thought  that  *  an  embankment  misht  be  made  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames,  which  would  form  a  very  fine  walk 
for  the  inhabitants  ? '  'I  think  nearly  the  whole  line  of  the  Thames  might  be 
embanked,  so  as  to  form  a  quav.'  — '  Would  the  expenses  be  very  sreat  to 
make  a  walk  of  suffident  lengtn  in  the  ratuation  yon  speak  of? '  '  It  would 
be  considerable,  but  I  should  think  a  portion  of  it  might  be  defrayed  by 
letting  off  for  wbarfe.' — '  Would  not  a  walk  be  healthy  from  the  fivshness  of 
the  air  coming  in  with  the  coming  tide  ? '  '  Yes,  I  should  tliink,  the  best  air 
you  could  possibly  eet.'  —  *  Does  your  remark  about  the  practicability  of 
making  a  public  walk  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  apply  itseu  equally  to  the 
other  side  of  the  river? '    *  Equally  so.'  (Report,  page  17.) 

**  The  same  committee  directed  their  attention  to  the  subject  of  public 
baths,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  interiocudons  with  Mr.  Stock :-« 

**  *  Are  there  any  bathing-placeB  reservedu  pon  the  river  Lea,  or  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  to  which  the  humbler  classes  might  resort  to  bathe  ? '  *  None 
whatever,  and  they  are  prohibited  by  orders  from  the  police  from  bathing. 
The  place  most  fi'equented  for  bathinc  now  in  our  ndghbourhood  is  the 
Canal  firom  Limdiouse  to  Bromley.  Thev  are  prohibited,  and  boards  are 
fixed  prohibiting  them  from  bathing  there ;  but  th^  do  it  at  thehr  peril,  being 
someUmes  taken  into  custody  for  it.'  — *  This  prohibition  arises  fi'om  a  desire 
.to  promote  public  decency  ? '  '  The  establishment  of  separate  baths  would 
certainly  do  all  that,  and  it  would  be  very  conducive  to  health.' — *  Might  not 
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such  a  thing  be  established  at  no  very  great  expense,  and  be  at  the  same  time 
a  great  benefit  ?  *    <  It  might.' 

"  App.  C.  No.  III.  ObtenxUiom  on  the  Importance  of  Walking  Exercue  for 
the  Preservation  of  the  Health  of  the  Working  Claues  ;  on  the  many  Advantages 
that  woM  restUtf  in  a  MetUco-poliiical  point  of  FieWtjrom  the  Improvements  pro^ 
dueed  by  Mr,  Martin* s  Plan  in  the  State  of  the  River ^  and  of  its  Banks  ;  and 
lastly  f  on  the  Necessity  of  encouraging  the  Practice  of  Bathing  among  the  humbler 
Classes  of  the  Metr^DoMs.  (Presented  to  the  Committee  by  A.  B.  (Granville, 
M.D.y  RR  8.,  one  of  the  Members.) — Nothing  is  more  useful  to  the  preservap 
tion  of  health  than  bodily  exercise,  and  the  open  air.  In  laree  and  populous 
cities,  where  the  working  classes  are  deprived  of  the  means  of  enjoying  either 
of  these  blessings,  after  their  heavy  day's  laboiif^  we  find  the  hospitals  and 
infirmaries  crowded  with  invalids.  London  stands  preeminent  in  this  respect ; 
and,  although  the  annual  mortality,  in  every  hundred  sick  persons,  be  inferior 
to  that  observed  in  most  of  the  continental  capitals,  owing  to  superior  medical 
treatment,  it  is  nevertheless  tme,  that  there  is  always  a  much  lar^r  propor- 
tion of  people  suilering  from  acute,  as  well  as  chronic,  disorders  in  London 
(and,eon8equently,more  pauperism  and  inefficient  population),  than  anywhere 
else.  There  are  not  fewer  than  sixteen  hospitals,  ana  twenty-six  acknowled^ 
dispensaries,  in  the  metropolis,  besides  the  numerous  parochial  infirmanes* 
which  are  generally  iarj^e;  and  thev  are  all  fully  enga^  in  alleviating  human 
bodily  sumrings.  It  is  principally  the  sedentary  Ide,  which  ^e  working 
classes  lead,  that  occasions  this  state  of  things.  Want  of  the  means  of  taking 
exercise  produces,  moreover,  in  the  ssune  classes  of  people  a  melancholy  and 
morose  disposition,  and  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction,  increased  by  the  want  of 
domestic  attraction,  and  impaired  health.  These,  in  their  turn,  hurry  their 
victims  on  to  the  resorts  of  the  drunkard  and  the  discontented ;  where,  by 
indulging  in  the  temptations  which  the  place  offers,  they  sap  the  very  foun- 
dation of  their  own  health,  and  that  of  their  future  offspring.  An  inspection 
of  the  children  of  these  classes,  in  the  rising  generation,  proves  too  well  the 
truth  of  this  assertion. 

*'  Were  it  not  for  the  high  winds,  which  so  frequently  sweep  up  and  down 
the  river,  we  should,  most  assuredly,  have  on  the  shores  of  the  Thames  those 
serious  epidemic  disorders  which  infect  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and,  occasion- 
ally, those  of  the  Danube  at  Vienna ;  and  which  are  to  be  met  with,  even  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  in  very  sultry  seasons,  and  during  any  considerable 
prevalence  of  calm  weather.  But  even  the  benefit  which  an  ascending  and 
descending  current  of  air  is  known  to  generate,  by  fanning  the  infected  atmo- 
sphere of  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  will  be  a  hundred-fold  greater,  and, 
indeed,  most  complete,  whenever  that  current  shall  be  made  to  sweep  up  and 
down  the  river,  between  two  lofty  embankments,  free  from  polluted  mud  and 
its  emanations.  In  the  case  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tower,  much  as  they 
feel  the  depressing  effects  produced  by  their  situation,  owing  to  the  present 
state  of  the  river  (effects  which  I  have  had  professional  opportunities  of 
ascertaining)^  the  mischief  to  which  they  ^ve  rise  would  be  much  more  con- 
siderable, did  not  the  dwellers  of  those  buildings  stand  on  an  elevated  plat- 
form, as  it  were,  with  a  sort  of  promenade  in  front  of  the  river.  Hence,  it  is 
evident  that  a  plan  like  the  one  which  the  committee  is  engaged  in  developing 
and  supporting  will  reckon,  among  its  many  and  manifest  advantages,  that  of 
giving  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  a  higher  standard  of  salubrity. 

**  If,  on  the  score  of  public  health,  the  effect  of  embankment,  north  and 
south  of  the  Thames,  throughout  the  London  district,  is  thus  rendered  mani- 
fest ;  on  the  score  of  public  comfort  and  public  interest,  that  effect  will  not 
be  less  conspicuous.  On  these  points  I  quote  with  particular  satisfaction  the 
clear  and  convincing  proofs  adduced  to  the  committee  by  one  of  its  members, 
to  whom  we  arc  indebted  for  the  application  of  vacuum  power  in  the  structure 
of  Mr.  Martin's  wharfiige.     His  words  are  as  follows :  — 

The    navigation    of    the    Thames    would    be    materially    improved. 


it  t 
because :  — 
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*'  *  Ist.  An  unifbrro  surface,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  would  remove  the 
reflecting  and  baflUng  currents,  which  are  now  caused  by  the  inequalitv  of  the 
wharfii,  and  the  juttiog  out  of  encroached  quays;  projections  which  those 
fleeted  and  baffling  currents  render,  at  times,  dangerous  of  access. 

^  <  find.  The  stream,  being  so  little  diminished  by  the  intended  structure, 
the  mean jelevation  of  the  water  would  not  be  perceptibly  affected ;  and,  con- 
sequently, the  improved  state  of  the  draim^  of  the  lower  lands  (which  has 
ensued  from  the  lower  level  of  the  ebb,  since  old  London  Bridge  has  been 
removed)  would  not  be  injured. 

*<  <  3rd.  The  currents,  being  no  longer  reflected,  shoals  would  not  be  pro- 
duced, as  at  present,  and  the  general  scouring  effect  of  the  water  would  act 
more  uniformly,  and  tend  to  keep  the  main  channel  of  more  even  depth. 
'  **  *  4th.  The  purified  condition  of  the  water  would  be  followed  by  the  return 
of  the  fi^  to  the  river  stream,  the  present  absence  of  which,  and  its  cause,  are 
fblly  made  out  in  Mr.  Gk>ldham's  evidence. 

*^  *  That  individual  says, ' '  I  was  yeoman  of  the  market  (Billingsgate)  twenty- 
five  years  ago ;  and  at  that  time  there  were  four  hundred  fisherman,  each' 
having  a  boat  and  a  boy,  fishing  above  and  below  London  Bridge ;  and  now 
there  are  not  two  hundred  men  engaged  in  this  fishing,  and  many  of  them  are 
telting  off  their  nets  and  boats.' ' 

"  Any  ii^ury  committed  against  a  portion  of  the  maritime  population  of 
the  country  is  ever  to  be  deprecated,  and  becomes  a  subject  of  the  most 
serious  consideration  of  government.  To  render  scarce,  by  careless  and  iiQp 
prudent  measures,  the  supply  of  any  artide  of  food  to  the  public^  is  another 
subject  of  not  inferior  importance.  A  revival,  therefore,  of  the  fishing  in  the 
river  would  form  no  paltry  addition  to  the  benefit  to  be  expected  from  the 
adoption  of  this  great  work. 

**  It  has  likewise  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Britton,  in  committee,  and  also  in 
his  public  lectures,  that  *  the  perpetual  accumulation  of  solid  matter  in  the 
Thames  must  ultimatdy  fill  its  channel,  derange  its  course  and  purposes,  and» 
like  the  classical  Tiber,  become  rather  a  curse  than  a  blessing  to  the  city 
which  adi»ns  its  banka.' 

**  We  have,  lastly,  another  advantage  connected  with  pubhc  health  and 
comfort,  which  will  be  derived  from  Mr.  Martin's  plan ;  and  that  is,  the 
fkcility  afforded  by  it  for  establishing  public  baths  contiguous  to  the  river. 

«  Two  extensive  reservoirs,  surrounded  by  light  and  appropriate  buildings^ 
might  be  established,  Uie  one  in  some  convenient  sppt,  to  the  east  of  thii 
metropolis,  not  far  fiY>m  the  river ;  the  other,  situated  under  similar  circum- 
stances, to  the  west ;  each  of  which,  by  catching  the  stream  of  one  of  the 
clear  rivulets  (that  now  flow  into  the  Thames)  before  it  reaches  Mr.  Martin's 
great  sewer,  would  form  a  large  public  bath,  where  people  might,  for  a  very 
trifling  charge  to  them,  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  procuring  bodily  cieanliaess, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  swimming  exercise,  without  exposure  of  their  persons, 
and  in  water  which  shall  not  disgust  them,  as  the  river  stream  does  at  pre- 
sent. The  water  would  necessarily  be  kept  in  a  state  of  purity  by  the  uniur 
tevrupted  flow  of  a  fresh  stream  mto  the  reservoir,  and  the  possibiUty  of 
partially  emptying  it  into  the  ^rcat  parallel  sewers.  Such  establishments 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  within  the  reach  of  the  most  crowded  districts 
near  the  Thames,  where  the  blessing  of  being  able  to  bathe  in  clean  water,  at 
a  cheap  rate,  is  most  needed  in  the  metropolu.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that 
in  point  of  bodily  cleanliness,  the  working  and  inferior  classes  of  the  popular 
tion  of  London,  particulariy  the  females  and  children,  are  lamentably,  deficient 
Although  the  Englifct  compared  to  other  countries  in  Europe,  are  by  no 
means  a  bathing  nation>  there  is  some  excuse  for  them,  iu  the  difficulties 
thrown  in  the  way  of  their  more  frequently  adopting  so  wholesome  a  practice. 
Of  a  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants  in  London,  not  so  many  as  fifty  thou- 
sand, perhaps,  repmr,  during  the  summer,  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  or  to 
those  of  the  Serpentine  river,  to  the  canals,  or  to  some  of  the  reservoirs  near 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  bathing.  There,  even,  they  are  met  by  restrictions 
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and  regulations  calculated  to  check  their  inclination ;  whereas  a  wise  f^em- 
ment  ought  to  avail  itself  of  every  Ic^timate  means,  and  seize  every  proper  op* 
jportunity,  of  encouraging  it,  and  thus  render  the  practice  of  bathing  a  nationid 
habit.  C>n  this  subject  the  evidence,  which  accompanies  the  report  of  the  parliar 
mental^  committee  on  the  public  walks,  is  full  of  information  confirmatory  of 
the  opmion  I  have  just  expressed ;  and  is  calculated  to  impress  sovemment 
with  the  conviction,  that  the  time  is  arrived  when  they  must  attend  to  it. 

**  App.  D.  No.  I.  Receptacles.  Description  of  the  great  Receptacles  Jar  the 
Drainage  conveyed  by  the  7\m>  great  Sewers^  loiih  a  Waste  Receptacle  to  be  used 
tfi  Cases  ef  strong  Land  Floods,  and  High  Tides,  and  Manner  of  removing  their 
Contents,  (Presmted  to  the  Committee  by  J.  Martin,  Efo.)  —  The  erand  recep* 
tacle,  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  great  covered  sewers,  should  be  fifty  feet  deep, 
one  hundred  yards  long,  and  thirty  yards  wide.  A  division  down  the  centne, 
in  a  line  with  the  mouth  of  the  sewer,  separates  it  into  two  equal  compart- 
ments. A  flood-gate  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  fteBt  sewer  will  open,  by 
means  of  a  lever  <like  the  long  lever  of  a  lock-gate  m  a  canal),  into  either  the 
left  w  right -compartment,  at  its  inner  angle;  namely,  that  nearest  to  the  mouth 
of  the  sewer ;  m  sueh  a  manner,  that,  while  the  action  of  the  lever  opens  the 
one  gate,  the  other  will  be  closed.  Through  one  of  these  gates  at  a  time, 
the  sewage  will  be  running  into  the  right  or  left  division  of  the  receptacle ;  in 
which  the  heavier  and  grosser  parts  will  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  gradually  fill 
the  compartment  as  high  as  the  level  of  the  lower  part,  or  base,  of  the  great 
sewer.  This  gate  will  then  be  closed,  and  the  one  leading  into  the  other 
division  of  the  receptade  opened,  for  die  same  operation ;  and  so  on  alter- 
Bfttek; 

^  The  grand  receptacles  should  be  emptied  by  means  of  engines,  which 
should  pump  the  material  into  a  large  cylinder,  running  parallel  with  the  top. 
When  the  pump  is  working,  a  large  wheel  should  be  kept  constantlv  revolving, 
in  order  to  give  motion  to  the  manure,  so  as  to  prevent  the  choking  of  the 
works*  From  the  cylinder,  a  sufficient  number  of  hose,  with  cocks,  should 
convey  the  material,  at  once,  to  as  many  covered  barges  as  might  be  required 
for  transporting  it  by  canals  into  the  country,  or  some  conveniiM  dep6ts 
along  the  banks :  boxes,  or  close  carts,  like  watering  carts,  could  be  used, 
when  requisite,  for  land  conveyance. 

**  To  provide  for  the  waste  waters,  in  time  of  floods,  or  exceedingly  high 
tides,  I  would  add  to  each  grand  receptacle  above  described  a  third  one,  by 
the  side  of  it,  about  one  humired  3*ard8  square,  and  of  the  depth  of  low  water, 
into  which  the  thin  and  watery  parts  should  flow,  when  the  tide  rises  so  high 
as  to  close  the  valve-sluices  or  the  receptacles.  The  sewage,  being  thus 
backed,  would  rise  about  two  feet,  and  would  then  flow  through  the  side 
vfdve-slttices  into  the  waste  receptacle,  which  would  relieve  itself,  by  means 
of  olJier  sluices,  into  the  river  at  the  ebb  of  the  tide  at  a  place  below  the  Lon- 
don district.  If  the  waste  receptacle  should  fill  faster  than  desirable,  the 
engine  used  for  filling  the  barges  could  be  employed  in  relieving  it,  until  the 
mm  of  the  tide,  when  it  could  be  applied  to  its  original  purpose. 

'^  As  an  essential  part  of  this  s^-stem,  it  will  be  necessary  to  protect  all  the 
principal  metropolitan  drains,  which  are  to  |x>ur  their  contents  mto  the  grand 
sewer,  fix)m  the  admission  of  anything,  besides  fluids,  from  the  streets,  and 
likewise  to  prevent  the  smell  ft*om  rising  out  of  them.  For  these  purposes  a 
grating  and  trap,  on  the  following  construction,  should  be  placed  at  the  bead 
of  each  drain,  whatever  may  be  its  size,  which  will  obviate  the  possibility  of 
its  being  dioked  with  dead  dogs,  cats,  rags,  straw,  and  grit  from  the  streets ; 
at  present  forming  an  evil  of  such  extent,  that  it  is  found  necessary  to  employ 
men  purposely  to  walk  the  drains  in  order  to  remove  those  obstructions. 
This  trap  is  simply  a  square  cast-iron  box,  open  at  the  top,  on  which  the 
grating,  as  it  exists  at  present,  should  be  placed.  There  should  also  be  an 
opening,  two  thirds  down  on  one  side,  against  which  a  slate  flap  should  be 
suspended  from  the  edge  of  the  square  grating  at  the  top ;  and  the  bottom  of 
this  flap  should  rest  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  opening  bdow.    By  these  means 
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tfee  smell  from  below  would  be  shut  out ;  the  water  from  above  would  run 
freely  into  the  drain ;  and  the  heavy  substancesy  grit,  &c.,  would  fall  into  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  so  as  to  be  removed  at  intervals  by  the  street  cleansers. 
It  will  at  once  be  perceived  that  a  trap  on  this  construction  would  act  both 
in  wet  and  dry  weather ;  whereas  the  one  that  b  now  occasionally  used  acts 
only  during  the  prevalence  of  wet ;  and,  when  the  weather  is  dry,  the  effluvia 
from  the  drains  are  hocrible. 

"  FenHkUion,  Mode  of  ventilating  the  Setvert,  (Proposed  bv  J.  Martin,  Esq.) 
— ^For  the  ventilation  of  the  great  sewers,  a  fire  should  be  placed  at  the  higher 
end,  supplied  with  no  air  but  that  which  would  proceed  from  the  great  drains ; 
thus,  not  only  would  the  bad  air  be  drawn  from  them,  but,  by  passing  through 
the  fire,  it  would  become  so  purified  as  not  to  injure  the  external  atmosphere. 
If  a  necessity  arise  lor  any  repair,  &c^  in  any  of  the  lesser  drains,  a  fire  should 
be  placed  at  the  higher  end,  and  the  trap  beyond  the  place  where  the 
repair  is  going  on  should  be  opened ;  thus  placing  the  men  in  the  current 
or  fresh  air  going  from  the  trap  to  the  fire,  and  preventing  the  escape  of  the 
foul  air  into  the  street. 

•*  Mode  ofeentilatmg  the  Receptacies  and  Seufers  geneitdly,  and  ofdettroyh^ 
all  nojnotu  Effluvia  from  thenu  {Propoted  by  N.  Ogle,  Esq.)  —  Anxiety  will 
naturally  be  lelt  respecting  the  method  by  which  the  exnalations  from  so 
large  a  collection  of  animal  and  other  impurities,  amounting,  at  a  moderate 
computation,  to  several  millions  of  pounds,  are  to  be  rendered  imperceptible 
to  the  senses,  and  innoxious  to  health.  With  a  view  of  removing  all  such 
feelings,  I  submit  the  following  explanation  of  this  very  essential  part  of  Mr. 
Martin*s  plan:— » 

^  Over  the  great  receptacles  fires  will  be  placed,  so  arranged  that  no  air 
shall  reach  them  but  that  which  has  been  drawn  through  all  the  ramifications 
of  the  sewers  which  intersect  the  ground  beneath  the  streets.  Thus  a  con- 
stant in-drafl  of  atmospheric  air  will  be  drawn  down  into  the  great  sewers, 
which  will  prevent  the  effluvia,  now  too  commonly  perceptible  during  par- 
ticular states  of  the  weather,  from  rising  into  the  houses  or  roads.  As  the 
heat  fi*om  these  fires  will  be  used  to  generate  steam  to  work,  by  engines,  the 
pumps  which  are  to  be  employed  for  the  double  purpose  of  removing  the 
manure  from  the  receptacles,  and  of  producing  a  vacuum  in  the  hollow 
columns  and  architraves,  by  which  atmospheric  pressure  may  be  used  as  a 
constant  power  at  every  warehouse,  wharf,  and  manufiictory ;  the  establish- 
ment of  such  fires  will  affl>rd  three  direct  advantages.  But,  besides  these, 
another  important  result  will  be  obtained  from  them ;  for,  by  blowine  the 
waste  steam,  which  has  passed  the  engines,  into  the  loftjr  chhnney  placed 
over  the  receptacles,  another  vacuum  will  be  created,  which  will  draw  up 
through  the  fires,  with  vast  rapidity,  the  air  commingled  with  the  sulphurettea, 
the  carburetted  hydrogen,  the  carbonic  acid  gases,  and  whatever  else  may  be 
evolved  from  the  fermenting  mass.  In  order  to  keep  those  gases  always  in 
motion,  the  atmospheric  air  extracted  from  the  hoUow  columns  and  archi- 
traves, as  before  stated,  will  be  gected  with  force  into  the  great  receptacles, 
thence  to  be  drawn  through  the  fires  by  the  action  of  the  above  chimney.  By 
this  process  all  effluvia  wul  be  destroyed. 

^  App.  D.  No.  II.  Short  Memoranda  on  the  NaJtwre^  Valne^  and  Application 
of  Human  Manure^  deduced  from  Facts^  and  Agricultural  Experiments.  (Draum 
up^  at  the  Desire  of  the  Committee,  by  A.  B.  Granville,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  One  of  the 
Members.) 

"  App.  D.  No.  III.  Presumptive  Proofi  of  Income. 

«  App.  D.  No.  IV.  The  Institute  of  British  Architects*  Letter  to  John  Mar- 
tin,  Esq.,  dated  43.  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  3d  March,  1836.—*  My  dear 
Sir, — As  you  were  yourself  present  at  the  last  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Institute, 
held  on  Monday,  the  29th  of  February,  you  are  fully  aware  of  the  intense 
interest  with  which  the  members  received  the  description  of  your  admirable 
project  for  improving  the  discharge  of  the  sewage  of  this  metropolis,  and 
relieving  the  Thames  from  those  impurities  which  now  so  materially  injure  its 
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waters,  and  affect  the  bedth  of  the  inhabitants.  I  am,  faowerer,  directed  by 
a  special  resolution,  passed  on  that  occasion,  to  present  to  you  th^  thanks  of 
the  Institute  for  having  submitted  this  important  subject  to  their  notice. 
Perhaps  this  acknowledgment  may  not  be  considered  by  you  the  less  valuable, 
as  proceeding  from  a  body  of  professional  men,  whose  practical  experience 
enables  them,  even  from  so  bnef  a  view  of  the  subject,  to  appreciate,  in  a 
general  way,  the  important  results  which  might  arise  from  the  adoption  of  a 
plan  of  such  a  nature.  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  with  every  expression  of  sincere 
regard,  yours  very  faithfully  and  truly,  —  T%<mas  L.  DonaUUon^  Honoraty 
Secretary  and  Corretponding  Member  of  the  InttUute  cf  Fraruxy 

That  we  have  thought  on  the  different  subjects  treated  of  in 
this  Report,  will  appear  evident  from  two  articles ;  the  one,  A 
Plan  for  saving  the  Manure  lost  in  the  common  Sewers  of  Londonj 
and  rendering  the  Thames  Water JU  for  domestic  Purposes;  and 
the  other,  On  Breathing  Places  for  the  Metropolis,  <ind  other  Tcnvns, 
which  appeared  in  the  Gard,  Mag*,  vol.  v.,  for  1829.  It  will 
be  seen,  even  from  the  titles  of  these  articles,  that  we  approve  of 
the  general  principle  of  preventing  the  London  sewers  from 
emptying  themselves  into  the  Thames ;  and  of  saving  every  par- 
ticle of  the  manure  which  they  contain.  We  differ,  however, 
from  Mr.  Martin,  in  preferring  several  intercepting  sewers  to 
one,  which  one,  from  its  unavoidable  magnitude,  we  think 
would  be  liable  to  very  great  risks  in  times  of  heavy  rain,  or 
severe  frost,  notwithstanding  the  precaution  of  flood-gates; 
which,  even  if  found  efficacious,  would,  in  a  great  measure,  de- 
feat the  purpose  of  the  sewer,  by  contaminating  the  water  of  the 
Thames. 

Another  difficulty  regarding  Mr.  Martin's  plan,  is  the  quantity 
of  sewer  water  that  will  require  to  be  either  evaporated,  or  run 
off,  from  the  manure  reservoirs.  This  quantity  would  neces- 
sarily be  immense,  and  may  be  estimated  by  the  quantity 
broi^ht  into  London  by  the  different  water  companies,  or  ol>- 
tained  from  wells,  &c.,  in  addition  to  what  falls  from  the  clouds. 
If  this  water  is  neither  evaporated  nor  run  off,  then  the  contents 
of  the  sewers  must  be  conveyed  in  their  present  state  to  the 
grounds  where  they  are  to  be  employed  as  manure ;  bat  to  con- 
vey all  the  water  contained  in  the  sewers  of  London  in  **  covered 
barges,  or  properly  constructed  land-carriages,'*  may  be  safely 
pronounced  impracticable.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  evaporating  this  water  daring  the  winter  months, 
and,  consequently  during  that  season  at  least  it  must  be  run  off. 
Mr.  Martin  has  not  stated  how  he  means  to  dispose  of  it.  It  is 
certain  that,  if  it  found  its  way  into  the  Thames  any  where  above 
Gravesend,  it  would,  from  the  influence  of  the  tides,  contaminate 
the  water  as  far  as  London ;  and,  if  it  remained  in  ponds  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  reservoirs  of  manure,  it  would  cover  great 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  Essex  marshes.  The  superfluous  water, 
we  think,  would  be  best  got  rid  of  by  running  it  off  from  the 
monure  reservoirs  into  an  open  sewer,  parallel  to  the  Thames, 
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and  continued  as  far  as  the  sea,  and  then  allowing  it  to  escape 
among  the  sea-water,  which  is  already  unfit  for  human  use. 
The  salt  seas,  then,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  appear  to  be  the 
only  natural  cess-pools,  or  reservoirs,  for  the  sewers  of  great 
cities ;  and,  unquestionably,  the  only  true  principle  of  arranging 
the  sewerage  of  all  cities,  towns,  and  even  villages,  which  are  built 
along  the  banks  of  rivers,  is  by  forming  sewers  parallel  to  those 
rivers,  and  not  so  far  from  them  as  to  occasion  any  difficulty  in 
the  sewers  receiving  the  drainage  of  the  space  between  them  and 
the  margin  of  the  river. 

If  the  building  of  London  were  to  be  recommenced,  the  first 
step  should  be  to  form  two  sewers  parallel  to  the  Thames^ 
though  at  such  a  distance  from  it  as  to  admit  of  forming  docks, 
basins,  &c.,  on  its  banks ;  but,  as  this  has  not  been  done,  the 
question  is  (now  that  the  ground  is  covered  with  houses  and 
streets,  and  various  docks,  basins,  and  canals),  how  to  remedy 
the  evil  ?  We  are  inclined  to  think  it  will  be  better  done  by 
two  or  three  intercepUng  sewers,  at  different  distances  from  the 
Thames,  than  by  one  so  close  to  that  river,  and  so  large  as  that 
which  Mr.  Martin  proposes.  One  sewer  might  be  carried  at 
about  the  distance  of  the  Strand,  more  or  less,  as  might  be 
convenient;  a  second,  about  the  distance  of  Holborn,  which 
should  intercept  all  the  sewers  between  it  and  a  third,  about  the 
distance  of  the  New  Road,  which  should,  in  like  manner,  inter- 
cept all  the  sewers  northwards.  The  directions  of  these  sewers 
must  necessarily  vary  with  the  inclination  of  the  surface,  so  as 
to  keep  the  bottom  of  each  sewer  of  one  uniform  declivity ;  and 
they  might  all  unite  in  an  open  sewer,  or  ditch,  a  few  miles 
down  the  river,  which  ditch  might  be  continued  to  the  sea,  or 
to  the  point  where  the  water  of  the  Thames  became  decidedly 
salt  Where  the  sewer  met  with  rivers  or  canals,  it  might  cross 
beneath  them  in  inverted  siphons,  such  as  those  employed  in 
conveying  the  water  used  in  irrigation  in  Lombardy.  Indeed, 
a  considerable  part  of  the  water  of  this  sewer,  and,  possibly,  at 
some  seasons  of  the  year,  the  whole  of  it,  might  be  employed  in 
irrigation ;  in  which  case  it  should  be  raised  from  the  sewer 
by  machinery,  impelled  by  steam,  and  conveyed  to  the  fields 
intended  to  be  irrigated  by  open  ditches,  or  in  pipes.  By  the 
hitter  mode,  it  might  be  conveyed  many*  miles  in  the  interior, 
even  over  a  hilly  country  ;  and,  perhaps,  such  a  mode  of  irri- 
gation would  even  now  pay  the  British  cultivator. 

If  intercepting  sewers  of  the  kind  described  were  to  be  carried 
into  ef&ct  in  London,  they  might  all  be  so  deep  under  ground 
as  to  be  excavated  by  tunneling ;  and,  consequently,  tlie  surface, 
and  the  buildings  on  it,  would  be  scarcely  at  all  disturbed.  The 
expense,  also,  of  this  mode  of  excavating  sewers,  we  think,  might 
be  more  readily  ascertained  than  that  of  forming  one  immense 
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tunnel  in  Mr.  Martin's  manner ;  as  it  could  not  vary  much  from^ 
that  of  the  present  ordinary  sewers.  One  obvious  advantage 
of  this  mode  of  forming  intercepting  sewers  is,  that,  by  dividing 
the  water  to  be  conveyed  away  into  different  portions,  there 
never  could  be  any  danger  from  the  stoppage  of  a  sewer,  at  all 
to  be  compared  to  that  which  would  result  from  the  bursting  of 
one  main  sewer,  which  should  contain  the  contents  of  all  the 
sewers  of  tlie  metropolis  on  one  side  of  the  river.  Another  ad* 
vantage  is,  that,  by  having  the  intercepting  sewers  considerably 
deeper  than  the  ordinary  ones,  there  would  be  no  occasion  to 
stop  up  the  ends  of  the  ordinary  sewers  which  crossed  them  ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  if  any  intercepting  sewer  were  at  any 
time  choked  up,  the  su|>erfluous  water  would  readily  &nd  its  way, 
through  the  ordinary  sewer,  into  the  next  intercepting  sewer, 
or,  at  all  events,  into  that  which  was  on  a  lower  level.  Again,  a 
system  of  intercepting  sewers  would  not  interfere  with  any  of  the 
doeks,  or  with  the  canals  which  join  the  river,  which  the  scheme 
of  a  single  sewer  adjoining  the  Thames,  we  think,  would  cer- 
tainly do. 

If  such  a  system  of  sewerage  were  formed  on  the  intercepting' 
principle,  or,  indeed,  on  any  other,  to  be  efiective  in  preserving 
the  purity  of  the  water  of  the  Thames,  it  must  be  commenced 
above  Brentford,  or  rather,  perhaps,  at  Oxford,  and  continued, 
at  least,  for  some  miles  below  Gravesend.  Wherever  the  sewer 
did  not  pass  through  towns  or  villages,  it  might  be  an  open 
ditch ;  and  it  would  form,  during  its  whole  length,  a  valuable 
source  of  liquid  manure  to  the  adjoining  lands.  Of  course,  it 
could  easily  be  carried  under  rivers,  streams,  or  canals  connected 
with  the  Thames,  by  the  mode  already  suggested ;  and  such 
proprietors  as  chose  might  have  a  covered  ditch  instead  of  an 
open  one.  Other  proprietors  miffht  have  iron  pipes,  even 
though  they  lived  at  several  miles'  oistance,  communicating  with 
the  sewer ;  and,  by  applying  pumps  to  these  pipes,  they  might 
obtain  water  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation  at  pleasure. 

We  shall,  perhaps,  surprise  our  readers  when  we  state,  as  our 
candid  opinion,  that  we  do  not  think  the  **  magnificent  prome- 
nade on  each  side  of  the  river,  to  be  formed  by  3ie  conversion  of 
the  roofs  of  the  colonnaded  wharfs  into  parapeted  walks,"  would 
be  at  all  desirable.  A  quay,  or  broad  terrace  walk,  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  we  think,  would  be  highly  so ;  but  to  stop  up 
the  ends  of  the  streets  by  this  colonnade,  and  its  parapeted  roof, 
would,  we  think,  prevent  their  proper  ventilation ;  and  we  are 
sure  that  it  would  totally  destroy  the  beautiful  views  of  the  river, 
now  obtained  by  looking  down  them ;  which  views,  in  a  large 
city,  more  particularly  in  summer,  are  peculiarly  refreshing  to 
the  sight,  from  the  ioea  of  coolness  conveyed  by  the  vast  ex«* 
pause  of  water,  as  contrasted  with  the  dust  and  heat  of  the 
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streets.  Were  such  a  colonnade  and  public  walk  executed, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  it  would  produce  a  very  grand  impression 
at  first  sight ;  but  by  no  means  so  much  so  as  might  be  imagined. 
This,  a  little  reflection  will  convince  any  philosophic  architect, 
must  necessarily  arise,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  ground  plan 
having  neither  regularity  nor  symmetry;  that  is,  of  its  consisting 
neither  of  one  or  more  straight  lines,  nor  of  one  or  more  regularly 
curved  lines,  nor  of  such  a  combination  of  these  as  would  suffice 
to  form  a  symmetrical  whole.  In  the  absence  of  both  regularity 
and  symmetry,  the  monotony  of  the  impression  of  grandeur 
would,  we  think,  soon  become  wearisome.  In  proof  ot  this,  we 
may  refer  to  the  elevations  of  the  houses  in  the  streets  on  the 
banks  of  the  Spree,  at  Berlin ;  to  those  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neva,  at  St.  Petersburg ;  and  even  to  those  on  the  banks  of 
the  Amo,  in  some  parts  of  Florence  and  Pisa.  If,  instead  of 
the  proposed  colonnaded  quay,  we  had  only  an  architectural 
basis,  such  as  would  be  formed  by  a  river  wall,  like  those  in  the 
cities  mentioned,  and  a  broad  promenade  within  it,  we  should,  in 
the  elevations  of  the  houses  facing  the  river,  greatly  prefer  the 
variety  that  would  be  produced  by  the  mixture  of  public  and 
private  buildings,  by  the  different  purposes  for  which  both  were 
erected,  and  by  the  wealth,  taste,  and  even  no  taste,  of  the 
erectors,  to  any  regular  design  whatever.  In  short,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  Mr.  Martin's  colonnade,  grand  and  sublime  as  we 
allow  it  to  be,  if  executed  on  either,  or  on  both  sides  of  the 
Thames,  would  take  away  half  the  interest  and  variety  which  at 
present  attaches  to  that  river.  To  enable  our  readers  to  judge 
for  themselves,  we  shall  present  them  with  an  engraving,  a  fac- 
simile of  the  perspective  view  which  accompanies  the  Report. 
In  this  engraving  {J^.  14^2' )>  ^  is  the  grand  sewer;  6,  the  roof  to 
the  sewer,  forming  the  wharf;  r,  the  old  quay ;  and  d^  the  public 
wa)k« 

By  adopting  the  principle  of  having  sewers  parallel  to  all 
rivers  and  streams  throughout  the  whole  of  their  course,  every 
particle  of  manure,  and  more  especially  of  liquid  manure^  would 
be  saved.  In  thinly  inhabited  countries,  sewers  of  this  kind  are 
out  of  the  question ;  but  in  such  as  are  dentely  peopled  they 
seem  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  purity 
of  the  water  of  the  rivers.  There  mus^  we  think,  be  something 
radically  bad  in  the  geographical  police  of  a  country,  in  which 
not  only  the  water  of  all  the  rivers  is  more  or  less  polluted,  but 
in  which  an  immense  quantity  of  the  most  valuable  description 
of  manure  is  habitually  and  irrecoverably  lost. 

If  a  system  of  intercepting  sewers  were  adopted,  extending 
from  Brentford  or  Windsor  to  Gravesend,  there  could  be  no 
difficulty  in  supplying  London  with  pure  water  from  the  Thames. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  system  of  making  all  the  rivers  of  a 
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country  serve  as  its  main  sewers,  as  is  at  present  the  case,  not 
only  in  Britain,  but  throughout  the  world,  is  to  be  persevered 
in,  it  may  be  reasonably  pronounced  impossible  ever  to  obtain 
perfectly  pure  water  in  large  quantities  in  densely  peopled  coun- 
tries; since  every  part  of  tiie  rivers  of  such  countries  must  con- 
tain more  or  less  of  those  faecal  impurities,  which,  according  to 
Dr.  Granville  (see  p.  365. )>  neither  subsidence  nor  fermentation 
will  remove. 

With  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  do  not  approve  of  Mr. 
Martin's  plan  of  forming  a  dam  across  the  Thames,  and  sup- 
plying the  metropolis  from  the  water  above  it ;  for  though  we 
admit  that  this  water  is  much  more  pure  than  that  of  the  Thames 
opposite  London,  yet  still  it  would  contain  all  the  impurities  of 
Brentford,  and  the  tributary  sewers  from  the  intervening  villages. 
Mr.  Telford's  plan  is  not  without  objections  of  the  same  kind  : 
iti  short,  there  is  no  plan  by  which  immense  quantities  of  per- 
fectly pure  water  can  be  obtained  in  a  densely  peopled  country 
like  England,  but  by  preserving  the  purity  of  the  rivers  by 
intercepting  sewers,  or  by  raising  the  water  from  inferior  strata, 
in  which  there  may  prove  to  be  an  abundant  supply.  When  we 
consider  the  advantage  that  would  arise  from  saving  and  applying 
to  the  surface  of  the  soil  the  immense  quantity  of  liquid  manure 
now  utterly  lost,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  desirableness  of 
having  pure  water  in  all  large  cities,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  subject  of  intercepting  sewers  deserves  the  attention  of 
government,  and  of  the  proprietors  of  lands  in  the  country,  no 
less  than  of  the  dwellers  in  towns. 

Mr.  Martin's  plan  for  a  parapeted  public  walk  by  the  side 
of  the  river  is  magnificent;  but,  as  we  have  already  stated  our 
objections  to  the  proposed  structure,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
add  anything  more  respecting  it.  An  uncovered  parapeted 
quay,  like  that  which  borders  both  sides  of  the  Neva,  at  St. 
Petersburg,  we  should  wish  to  see  carried  along  both  banks  of 
the  river;  and  this,  besides  facilitating  business  in  business 
hours,  would  form  an  excellent  promenade  in  the  evenings,  and 
on  Sundays. 

In  the  year  1829,  in  consequence  of  an  attempt  made  in  par- 
liament to  procure  a  bill  for  enclosing  Hampstead  Heath,  our 
attention  was  directed  to  the  subject  of  public  walks  and  breathing 
places ;  and  the  following  is  an  extract  from  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Gardener^s  Magazine  for  that  year :  — 

^^  A  late  attempt  in  parliament  to  enclose  Hampstead  Heath 
has  called  our  attention  to  the  rapid  extension  of  buildings  on 
every  side  of  London,  and  to  the  duty,  as  we  thuik,  of  govern- 
ment to  devise  some  plan  by  which  the  metropolis  may  be  en- 
larged so  as  to  cover  any  space  whatever  with  perfect  safety  to 
the  inhabitants,  in  respect  to  the  supply  of  provisions,  water,  and 
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fresh  air,  and  to  the  removal  of  filth  of  every  description,  the 
maintenance  of  general  cleanliness,  and  the  despatch  of  business. 
Our  plan  is  very  simple ;  that  of  surrounding  London,  as  it  al- 
ready exists,  with  a  zone  of  open  country,  at  the  distance  of  say 
one  mile,  or  one  mile  and  a  half,  from  what  may  be  considered 
the  centre,  say  fi-om  St,  Paul's.  {Jig.  143.)     This  zone  of  country 

143 


1.  Fluchley  Common;   in  the 

tone  of  country. 
8.  ToUenhara;  in  the  zone  of 

town, 
a  'Walthamrtow;  town. 

4.  Forrest  Hoiue;  town. 

5.  Stoice  Newington ;  town. 

6.  Highgate;  country. 

7.  Hampitead;  country. 

8.  Kingsbury ;  country, 
a  Wilidon:  town. 

la  Kentish  Town ;  town. 

11.  Clapton;  town. 

IS.  Hommerton;  town. 

IS.  Stratford ;  country. 

14  West  Ham ;  country. 

1&  West  Ham  Abbey  ;  country. 

16u  East  Ham ;  town. 


17.  Bethnal  Green;  oountty. 

18.  Hoxton ;  town. 

19.  Islington;  country. 

50.  Somers'Town;  country. 

51.  Regent's  Park ;  count^. 
SS.  Paddington;  town. 

SS.  Paddington  canal;  town. 
M.  Six  Elms ;  town. 
85.  Bayswater;  town. 
8&  Hyde  Park ;  country. 
87.  Oreen  Park ;  country. 
S8.  Southwark;  towa 
89.  London  Docks ;  town. 
SO.  West  India  Docks ;  town. 
31.  Woolwich ;  town, 
as.  Isle  of  Dogs:  town. 
35.  Greenwich  Park ;  country. 
34.  Deptford ;  town. 


35.  Walworth ;  town. 
96  Brompton ;  town. 
SJ.  Kensington:  tofvn. 

38.  Hammemnithi  town. 

39.  lAmbetb;  country. 

40.  Kcnnington ;  country. 

41.  Camberwell ;  country. 
4fi.  Peckham;  town. 

43.  Dulwich;  town. 

44.  Clapham;  town. 

45.  Fulnam;  country. 
4&  Putney;  town. 

47.  Roehampton ;  country. 

48.  Wandsworth :  town. 

49.  Wimbledon  Park ;  ooontry. 
5a  Tooting;  town. 

51.  Norwood;  town. 
58.  Sydenham;  town. 


may  be  half  a  mile  broad,  and  may  contain,  as  the  figure  shows, 
part  of  Hyde  Park,  the  Regent's  Park,  Islington,  Bethnal 
Green,  the  Commercial  Docks,  Camberwell,  Lambeth,  and 
Pimlico;  and  it  may  be  succeeded  by  a  zone  of  town  one 
mile  broad,  containing  Kensington,  Bayswater,  Paddington, 
Kentish  Town,  CInpton,  Lime  House,  Deptford,  Clapham,  and 
Chelsea:  and  thus  the  metropolis  might  be  extended  in  alternate 
mile  zones  of  buildings,  with  half  mde  zones  of  counU'y  or  gar- 
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dens,  till  one  of  the  zones  touched  the  sea*  To  render  the  plan 
complete,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  circle  of  turf  and 
gravel  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  around  St.  Paul's,  half  a 
mile  in  diameter.  In  this  circle  ought  to  be  situated  all  the 
government  offices,  and  central  depots  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  metropolis.  That  being 
accomplished,  whatever  might  eventually  become  the  extent 
of  London,  or  of  any  large  town  laid  out  on  the  same  plan 
and  in  the  same  proportions,  there  could  never  be  an  inhabitant 
who  would  be  farther  than  half  a  mile  from  an  open  airy 
situation,  in  which  he  was  free  to  walk  or  ride,  and  in  which 
he  could  find  every  mode  of  amusement,  recreation,  entertain- 
ment, and  instruction. 

^^  Supposing  such  a  plan  considered  desirable,  it  could  not, 
perhaps,  be  carried  into  execution  in  less  time  than  .50  or  100 
years,  on  account  of  the  large  sums  that  would  be  required  for 
purchasing  the  valuable  houses  that  must  be  pulled  down  to  form 
the  central  circle  of  turf,  and  the  first  zone  of  country.  But, 
were  government  to  determine  the  boundaries  of  certain  future 
zones,  and  to  enact  a  law  that  no  buildings  now  standing  on  the 
future  zones  of  country  should  be  repaired  after  a  certain  year ; 
and  that,  when  such  houses  were  no  longer  habitable,  the  owners 
should  be  indemnified  for  them  by  the  transfer  of  other  houses 
of  equal  yearly  value  in  another  part  of  the  metropolis,  belong- 
ing to  government ;  the  transition  (considering  the  alteration 
in  the  relative  value  of  property  which  is  likely  soon  to  take 
place,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  rail-roads,  &c.,  now 
going  forward,)  would  not  be  felt  as  the  slightest  injustice  or 
inconvenience.  Government  would  be  justified  in  adopting  a 
plan  of  this  sort,  from  its  obvious  reference  to  the  public  wel- 
fare ;  and  a  committee  appointed  to  carry  the  law  into  execu- 
tion should  begin  by  purchasing  such  lands  as  were  to  be  sold 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  metropolis,  in  order  to  be  able,  at  a  future 
period,  to  exchange  them  for  lands  destined  to  form  the  cen- 
tral circle  of  the  first  zone*  '^  In  endeavouring  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  situations  of  the  zones  round  London  ( /^.  1 43*),  we 
have  drawn  the  boundary  lines  as  perfect  circles ;  but,  in  the 
execution  of  the  project,  this  is  by  no  means  necessary,  nor  even 
desirable.  The  surface  of  the  ground,  the  direction  of  streets 
already  existing,  which  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  alter,  the 
accidental  situations  of  public  buildings,  squares,  and  private 
gardens,  with  other  circumstances,  would  indicate  an  irregular 
Hne,  which  line  would  at  the  same  time  be  much  more  beautiful 
as  well  as  economical." 

In  judging  of  the  remarks  in  this  and  the  preceding  page, 
it  must  be  recollected  that  thev  were  writt(^n  in  1829. 
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MISC£UJkNEOUS  INTEIJJtGENCE. 

Art.  I.    Foreign  Notices* 

FRANCE. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  letter  from  M.  Le  Bas,  Architect  at 
Paris,  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  British  Ar- 
chitects, addressed  to  the  secretaries  of  that  body,  and  read  at  their  closing 
meeting  held  on  Monday,  1 8th  July,  1836 :  — 

Paris,  I4M  July,  1836.  —  I  have  received  your  letter,  and  in  reply  I  hasten 
to  give  you  as  succmct  an  account  as  possible,  not  only  of  the  details  of  the 
late  fire  at  Chartres  Cathedral,  but  also  of  the  new  public  buildings  whilch  are 
now  in  course  of  completion  in  our  capital. 

The  Accident  at  Chartres  appears  to  be  much  less  serious,  in  as  far  as  regards 
art,  than  was  at  first  imagined.  It  was  occasioned  by  the  n^ligence  of  a 
workman  engaged  in  repairing  the  timber-work  of  the  roof;  and  who  left 
there  a  brasier  full  of  Hgnted  charcoal,  some  sparks  fix>m  which  were  carried 
by  the  wind  among  the  carpentry.  The  workman,  on  his  return,  finding  Chat 
the  wood  had  taken  fire,  thought  he  could  extinguish  it  himself,  and  neglected 
to  call  for  help  till  it  was  too  late  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  flames,  which 
spread  with  extreme  rapidity,  till  the  whole  of  the  timber-work  of  the  grand 
nave  was  reduced  to  asnes.  The  lead  that  covered  the  roof  melted,  and  ran 
down  on  all  sides;  and  the  half-burnt  beams  sank  on  the  vaulted  stone  roof, 
where  they  continued  to  bum  till  they  were  quite  consumed,  without  any 
other  injury  resulting  to  that  part  of  the  building  than  what  arose  firom  the 
calcination  of  2  in.  or  3  in.  or  the  upper  surface  of  the  stone.  The  clock, 
which  was  in  a  tower,  was  melted ;  ail  the  wood-work  that  supported  it  was 
burnt ;  and  the  interior  of  the  tower  coDsiderably  damaged.  Happiljr,  die 
magnificent  works  of  art  contained  in  the  cathedral,  both  in  sculpture  and 
painted  glass,  have  not  only  escaped  serious  injury,  but  were  wholly  un- 
touched. The  damage  done  to  the  cathedral  is  thus  confined  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  carpentry  of  the  roof,  and  the  melting  of  the  lead ;  the  expense 
of  rquiiring  which  is  valued  at  about  800,000  firancs  (3200/.).  The  repairs 
have  already  commenced ;  and  when  they  are  finished  it  is  probable  that  the 
edifice  will  be  found  to  have  gained,  rather  than  lost,  by  the  accident;  since 
for  a  heavy  wooden  roof,  badly  put  together,  one  of  iron  will  be  substituted ; 
which  will  not  only  be  superior  m  point  of  art,  but  will  be  a  guarantee  against 
the  recurrence  of  a  similar  misfortune. 

The  Public  Buildings  of  Paris,  —  I  am  not  surprised  to  find  so  much  interest 
felt  in  England  respecting  the  erection  and  reparation  of  our  public  buildings ; 
as  the  natural  consequence  of  the  increased  intimacy  between  the  two  nations 
is,  to  make  us  reciprocally  appreciate  the  merits  of  each  other.  Thus,  while 
we  admire  the  enterprises  for  the  advancement  of  commerce  and  public  utility^ 
which  are  so  frequently  undertaken  in  England,  jrou  envy  the  sj;>lendour  of 
our  edifices,  which  all  the  arts  are  called  in  requisition  to  embellish.  If  you 
are  more  practical,  we  are  more  brilliant;  and  this  may  be  traced  to  the  diP* 
ference  or  situation,  and  of  character,  in  the  people  of  two  nations,  to  both 
of  whom  the  noble  mission  has  been  delmted  of  enlightening  the  world. 

The  principal  public  buildings,  the  finiMing  of  which  is  carrying  on  with  the 
greatest  rapidity  by  government,  are:  1.  The  triumphal  arch  at  the  Barriere 
deTE'toile;  2.  The  Church  de  la  Madeleine;  3,  The  Pantheon;  4.  The 
Museum  of  Natural  History ;  5.  The  Basilico  of  St.  D^nis;  6.  The  School 
of  the  Fine  Arts;  7.  The  hotel  for  the  Ministers  of  the  Interior,  Scc^on  the 
Quay  d'Orsay ;  8.  The  monument  commemorative  of  the  events  of  July, 
1830;  9.  The  College  of  France;  and,  10.  The  fixing  of  the  Obelisk  of 
Luxor ;  without  mentioning  numerous  works  of  less  importance. 

The  works  to  be  completed  out  of  the  civil  list  arc  :  The  Museum  at  Ver- 
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sallies,  and  the  restoration  of  the  paintings,  and  of  the  furniture  and  fittings 
up,  of  the  apartments  in  the  Chateau  of  Fontainebleau. 

The  works  in  progress  which  have  been  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  the 
city  of  Paris,  are:  1.  The  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto;  2.  The  prison 
for  the  reformation  of  youne  culprits ;  3.  The  prison  for  adult  criminals;  4. 
The  embellishments  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde ;  5.  The  reparation  and  en- 
largement of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  the  Palais  de  Justice ;  besides  many 
other  works,  more  or  less  important,  but  which  have  all  for  their  object  public 
convenience,  and  the  embellishment  of  the  city. 

Th^  Triumphal  Arch  at  the  Barriere  de  PEUoiie. —  Of  all  these  great  works 
the  triumphal  arch  is  the  only  one  which  is  nearly  completed ;  and  even  this 
wants  the  piece  of  sculpture  which  ought  to  crown  its  summit,  but  of  which 
the  design  is  not  yet  determined  on.  This  arch  will  be  opened  to  the  public 
on  the  29th  of  this  month,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fete  or  the  Three  Days  of 
July.  It  is  ornamented  with  numerous  works  of  sculpture  and  statuary,  of 
a  scale  proportioned  to  that  of  the  arch ;  that  is  to  say,  of  colossal  dimen- 
sions. A  bas-relief,  130  metres  in  length  (above  400  ft.),  occupies  the  frieze 
of  the  entablature ;  and  six  large  bas-reliefs,  and  four  smaller  ones,  decorate 
the  interior  and  exterior  surfaces.  In  the  spandrils  of  the  large  and  small 
arches  are  twelve  figures  in  bas-relief,  which  fill  the  ancles  that  are  formed ; 
and  four  colossal  trophies,  in  alto  relievo  (the  allegorical  and  historical  figures 
contained  in  which  are  near  20  ft.  high),  are  placed  against  the  piers  which 
support  the  arch.  A  sum  of  120,000/.  has  been  employed  in  the  completion 
of  this  edifice. 

7%e  Exterior  of  the  Church  de  la  Madeleine  is  entirely  finished.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  magnificence,  not  only  as  regards  its  architecture,  but  from  the  rich 
ornaments  and  bas-reliefs  with  which  it  is  decorated.  The  interior  of  this 
temple,  which  is  one  of  the  grandest  known,  corresponds,  in  the  splendour 
of  its  arrangements  and  its  decorations,  with  the  richness  of  the  exterior.   To 

give  a  complete  description  of  this,  and  the  other  buildings  of  which  I  shall 
ave  occasion  to  speak,  would  be  much  too  long :  I  shall  therefore  confine 
myself  to  telling  you,  that  all  the  parts  are  alike  brilliant  with  paintings,  sculp- 
ture, gilding,  and  the  most  beautiful  marbles ;  all  distributed  without  profu- 
sion, but  also  without  any  appearance  of  parsimony.  The  sum  expended  on 
this  edifice,  during  the  last  three  years,  amounts  to  132,000/. 

The  Pantheon,  —  60,000/.  have  been  devoted  to  the  embellishment  of  the 
Pantheon.  Already  this  noble  edifice  has  been  surrounded  with  a  palisade, 
on  the  pedestals  of  which  are  superb  candelabras  of  bronze.  Three  large 
gates,  enriched  with  ornaments  and  bas-reliefs,  have  been  executed  in  bronze ; 
as  has,  also,  a  colossal  statue  of  Immortality,  which  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
summit  of  the  dome.  Bas-reliefs  have  been  affixed  to  the  tympanum  of  the 
pediment,  and  under  the  peristyle  of  the  temple,  to  decorate  the  exterior ;  and, 
interiorly,  our  celebrated  painter,  Gerard,  has  iust  finished  paintings  for 
decorating  the  four  spandrils  of  the  cupola.  Fresh  sums  will  be  allowed  for 
completing  the  other  works.  The  tombs  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  the 
Duke  de  Montebello  have  been  suitably  restored ;  and  the  different  parts  of 
this  edifice  will  furnish  a  vast  field  for  the  future  labours  of  the  historical 
painter  and  sculptor. 

Jardin  des  Plantes.  —  Immense  works  have  been,  and  are  still  beinff,  exe- 
cuted at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  When  they  are  completed,  they 
will  have  cost  114,000/.  They  consist,  principally,  in  the  erection  of  a  range 
of  new  hot-houses,  in  the  construction  of  a  gallery  for  mineralogy  and  geo- 
logy, in  a  building  for  the  monkeys,  and  in  a  reservoir  and  pipes  for  the 
distribution  through  the  sarden  of  the  waters  of  the  Canal  de  TOurcq ;  also 
of  some  new  buildings  which  are  required  by  the  professors. 

Baiilico  of  St.  Denis.  —  A  sum  of  60,000/.  (which  is  not  sufficient)  has 
been   employed  in  the  restorations  and  embellishments  of  the  church  of 
St.  D^nis ;  which  is  now  rising  from  its  ruins,  and  is  every  day  becoming 
Vol.  III.  —  No.  30.  c  c 
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more  and  more  emriched  with  beautiful  works  in  precious  marbles,  in  mosaic, 
and  in  painted  glass ;  besides  which  there  is  a  magnificent  organ. 

The  School  op  the  Fine  Arts  has  been  very  richly  endowed :  80,000/.  have 
been  expendeci  on  it  during  the  last  three  years.  The  works  proceed  with 
ereat  activity  and  great  splendour.  The  construction  of  the  pnncipal  build- 
mg,  and  of  the  right  wing,  is  finished ;  the  rich  portico,  in  the  form  of  a 
tnumphal  arch,  obtained  from  the  demolition  of  the  Chateau  de  Gaitton,  is 
restored ;  vast  halls  have  been  laid  out  on  the  different  stories,  for  the  pupils, 
the  exhibitions  or 'examinations,  the  libraries,  and  the  museums.  The  an- 
cient church  has  been  restored ;  and  it  is  destined  to  receive  copies  of  the 
paintings  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome,  and  casts  of  the  tombs  of  the 
Medici  at  Florence,  which  the  French  government  has  had  made. 

Hotel  du  Quai  (POrsay.  —  But  what  shall  I  say  to  you  of  Uie  H6tel  du 
Quai  d'Orsay,  destined  for  the  use  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Interior,  and  of 
the  Public  Works;  on  which,  only  from  1834  to  1837,  there  will  have  been 
expended  200,000/.  ?  You  may  judge,  by  the  importance  of  this  sum,  of  that 
of  the  works.  They  are  such,  that  I  know  not  it  they  may  not  be  reproached 
with  having  too  great  a  prodigality  of  ornament. 

The  Monument  commemorative  of  the  Events  of  Julvy  on  the  site  of  the 
Bastille,  is  not  so  far  advanced  as  any  of  the  others.  It  consists  of  a  column 
of  bronze  placed  on  a  surbase  of  marble,  which  serves  as  a  fountain ;  and 
it  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  in  bronze  of  Uie  Genius  of  Liberty.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  erection  of  this  monument  is  36,000/. 

College  of  France,  —  The  restorations  and  additions  of  lecture-rooms, 
libraries,  galleries  of  natural  philosophy  and  of  mineralogy,  to  the  Colle^  of 
France,  have  cost  52,000/. ;  and  this  establishment,  founded  by  Fran90is  I., 
will  now  be  worthy  of  its  lugh  destination. 

The  Obelisk  brought  from  Luxor  to  Paris  is  to  be  erected,  in  the  course  of 
the  next  year,  on  tne  Place  de  la  Concorde.  The  pedestdi  will  be  composed 
of  five  pieces  of  stone,  of  colossal  dimensions ;  the  extraction  of  which  irom 
the  quarries  at  Brest  was  almost  as  great  a  labour  as  that  performed  by  the 
Egyptians  in  removing  the  obelisk  trom  the  mass  of  sand  in  which  it  was 
buried.  The  means  employed  to  transport  the  single  stone  for  the  base  of 
the  pedestal  were  equally  simple  and  ingenious;  and  it  is  probable  that  those 
employed  for  the  elevation  of  the  obelisk  will  merit  the  same  eulogium.  The 
cost  of  preparing  and  erecting  the  pedestal  of  granite,  and  that  of  the  steam- 
engine  which  b  to  raise  the  obelisk,' are  estimated  at  22,400/. 

Chetmber  of  Peers.  —  Important  additions  are  also  making  to  the  Chamber 
of  Peers ;  and  all  the  &9ade  looking  on  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg  is 
about  to  be  au^ented  by  an  addition,  which  will  contain  the  hall  for  public 
meetings  and  its  dependencies  {la  saUe  des  seances  pubUqueSt  et  ses  de^ 
pendans). 

Versmlles.  —  Of  all  the  works  undertaken  by  the  Civil  List,  the  most  con- 
siderable are  those  at  the  palace  of  Versailles.  The  King  has  conceived  the 
noble  project  of  rendering  this  ancient  royal  residence  useful,  and  of  conse- 
crating it  to  the  fine  arts,  bv  forming  it  into  a  national  museum.  All  the 
histoncal  recollections  which  have  been  recorded  by  painting  and  sculpture, 
fi'om  the  most  distant  period  to  the  present  day,  are  here  collected  together, 
and  arranged  chronologically,  so  as  to  present  a  series  of  memorable  events 
and  celebrated  personages,  illustrative  of  the  history  of  France.  To  realise 
this  proiect,  it  nas  been  necessary  not  only  to  throw  all  the  small  apartments 
into  ealleries,  and  to  search  with  infinite  pains,  and  at  a  very  great  expense, 
for  all  the  historical  pictures,  statues,  and  bas-reliefs  now  existing,  but  to 
order  from  French  artists  those  which  will  be  wanting  to  complete  this  inte- 
resting collection.  The  works,  both  of  construction  and  art,  of  this  great 
undertaking,  are  already  far  advanced ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  they  will  cost 
7,000,000  or  8,000,000  firancs  before  they  are  entirely  finished. 

FonUdnebleau.  —  It  b  with  the  same  solicitude  that  the  King,  as  protector 
of  the  arts,  has  saved  firom  utter  rum  the  fine  paintings  in  fresco  at  the  Ch&teau 
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of  Fontainebleau.  All  the  works  of  art,  executed  in  this  palace  in  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries,  by  the  artists  whom  Franpois  I.  and  Henri  II. 
invited  to  France  from  Italy,  being  in  a  deplorable  state  of  degradation,  able 
painters  have  been  called  in  to  restore  them ;  and  they  have  succeeded  in 
doin^  so  in  the  most  satis&ctory  manner,  b^  means  of  encaustic  punting. 
The  interior  of  this  palace,  now  restored  to  its  ancient  splendour,  displays 
the  most  imposing  appearance,  and  confirms  the  tradition  of  the  taste  for  the 
arts  which  existed  in  France  at  the  epoch  of  its  erection.  Several  millions 
oi  firancs  have  been  devoted  to  its  restoration,  and  to  the  rebuilding  or  re- 
pairing of  those  parts  which  exhibited  most  symptoms  of  decay. 

The  administration  of  the  city  of  Paris  is  not  behind  in  this  ceneral  move- 
ment. It  has  completed,  or  undertaken,  immense  labours;  ue  details  of 
which  would  fiir  exceed  the  limits  of  this  letter. 

The  Church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette  is  nearly  finished ;  and  the  objects 
of  art  which  are  enclosed  in  it  are  almost  innumerable.  Twenty  historical 
painters  have  been  occupied,  for  several  years,  in  retouchine  tlie  paintiiws 
which  Tt  is  decorated,  the  subjects  of  which  are  all  drawn  from  the  Btb^ 
or  the  lives  of  the  saints,  to  the  number  of  nearly  one  hundred.  The  sculp- 
tor  and  statuary  have  also  contributed  to  its  decoration,  both  exteriorly  and 
interiorlj^ ;  and  as  a  piece  of  architectural  design  it  is  extremely  rich.  The 
expense  is  80,000/. 

7%e  Prisons  for  young  culprits,  and  for  old  criminals,  are  distinguished  by 
another  character  in  art,  consisting  in  the  disposition  of  the  cells,  and  in  the 
plans  for  amelioration,  both  having  the  same  object  in  view ;  viz.  the  phy- 
sical and  moral  advantage  of  the  prisoners.  These  two  establishmeots 
have  cost  200,000/. 

The  E^nbelkshments  of  the  Place  de  la  Concordey  where  two  beautifiil  foun- 
tains are  to  accompany  the  obelisk  of  Luxor,  like  those  in  the  Place  of 
St.  Peter  at  Rome,  are  not  yet  much  advanced;  but  they  are  about  to  be 
prosecuted  with  activity,  as  are  the  projects  for  the  restoration  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Hotel  de  'Ville  and  the  Palais  de  Justice;  where  our  historical 
painters  and  sculptors  will  find  numerous  and  fine  occasions  for  exercising 
their  talents.    These  divers  works  are  estimated  to  cost  700,000/. 

However  incomplete  you  may  find  this  account  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
works  relative  to  our  principal  public  edifices,  it  will  suffice,  I  trust,  to  give 
you  some  idea  of  their  importance ;  and,  if  I  have  omitted  any  mention  of 
many  works,  and  have  not  entered  into  more  ample  details,  it  is  because  I 
feared  that  my  letter  was  already  too  long,  and,  above  all,  that  it  would  not 
arrive  in  time  to  be  eommunicated  to  your  Institute.  —  H.Le  Bas, 


Art.  II.    Retrospective  Criticism, 

Errata.  —  The  following  are  a  few  typographical  errors  in  Mr.  Blaiid's 
essays  on  the  Principles  of  Construction  m  Anhes,  Sui^  which  the  reader  is 
requested  to  correct  with  the  pen :  — 

In  p.  55,  line  4.,  for  "  1,  2,  3",  read  «  1^  2^,  3"' ;  makmg  the  same  alter- 
ations in  the  corresponding  figures  of  the  diagram  (jfig.  8.). 

In  p.  56.  line  6.,  after  the  fiiU  stop,  insert  **  Nos.  1,  8,  9,  and  10.  stood 
alone^ 

In  the  diagram  p.  57.,  add  to  the  end  of  the  top  line  of  extrados  <*  1^", 
and  to  the  end  of  tne  second  line, "  1^" ;  also  shift  the  figures  '*  ^  and  ^",  on 
the  scale,  a  division  more  to  the  right. 

In  the  diagram  p.  59.,  omit  ''&"  on  the  centre  perpendicular  line,  and  '^k** 
under  the  base  line. 

In  p.  60.  make  the  following  corrections :  —  Line  7.,  for  **  extmdes",  read 
•* extrados";  line  11.,  for  ••^.  11.",  read  **Jlg.  12.";  lines  12.  and  14.,  for 

c  c  2 
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«(rf*A)",read"(ii/)";  line  12.,for«rf6and  A",rcad«rf6and/";  line 
12.  from  the  bottom,  for  " forces"  read  **  focus". 

In  p.  806.,  last  line,  for  «  3J  ",  read  «  4^  ". 

In  the  diagram  p.  211.,  insert  **§/"  on  the  base  line. 

In  p.  212.  line  26.,  for  **  dimensions  ",  read  ^'  diminutions". 

In  p.  217.  line  S.,  for  **  (Jgs.  86.  and  87.)",  read  •*  '(Jg».  85.  and  86.)".— 
W.B. 


Art.  III.     Queries  and  Answers. 

Books  on  Gothic  Architecture,  —  What  are  the  best  for  a  student  to  collect, 
so  as  to  form  a  complete  series,  comprehending  all  the  different  manners, 
and  taking  into  consideration  that  rigid  economy  must  be  attended  to  by  the 
purchaser  ?  —  A.  B.    Pfymouth,  June  2.  1 836.^ 

IVriters  on  Pertpectwe  **  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  laid  sufficient  stress 
upon  the  difference  between  the  points  of  sight  and  distance  being  fixed,  in 
contradistinction  to  their  being  settled  at  the  will  of  the  Artist."  This  re- 
mark occurs  Vol.  III.  p.  191. ;  and  I  should  gladly  see  it  taken  notice  of  by 
some  of  your  able  correspondents ;  I  should  also  be  very  glad  to  see  several 
other  difficulties,  not  provided  for  in  most  of  the  works  on  perspective, 
made  the  subject  of  some  papers  for  ^our  Marine;  and,  as  there  is 
great  room  for  improvement  in  this  delightful  science,  I  think  that  these 
papers  would  be  very  acceptable  to  the  generalitv  of  your  readers.  Nichols 
ton's  Perspective  is  the  one  I  have  used ;  but  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what 
woric,  among  the  many,  may  be  considered  the  best? — A,B.  Pfymouth, 
June  2.  1836. 


Art.  IV.     Institute  of  British  Architects. 

June  20.— J.  B.  Papworth,  V.  P.,  in  the  Chair.  The  minutes  of  the 
last  Meeting  were  read.  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Mocatta,  Fellows,  and  W. 
Smith,  Associate,  having  attended  for  the  first  time  since  their  election,  were 
admitted  members  of  the  Institute  by  the  President.  The  following  nomi- 
nation and  recommendation  for  a  new  member  having  been  approved  by  the 
Council,  and  si^ed  by  the  Chairman,  was  read  :— -as  Fellow,  Robert  Dennis 
Chantrell,  Architect,  of  Leeds. 

The  foUowing  architects,  pursuant  to  a  recommendation  of  the  Council  to 
that  effect,  were  elected  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Members : — Ithiel  Town 
of  New  York,  United  States,  America;  Sebastiano  Ittar  of  Catania,  Sicily. 

The  following  donations  were  announced  as  having  been  received  since  the 
last  Meeting : — John  Martin,  Esq.,  impressions  firom  engravings  of  BelshazzaPs 
Feast,  Fall  of  Babylon,  Joshua  commanding  the  sun  to  stand  still,  the  Deltu^, 
Fall  of  Nineveh,  the  Crucifixion,  and  descriptive  catalogue.  Monsieur  Ifit- 
torff.  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Member,  Annales  de  la  Society  libre  des 
Beaux  Arts,  8vo ;  and  various  pamphlets.  Thomas  Hamilton  of  Edinburgh, 
Fellow,  Traits  des  Pierres  Pr^cieuses,  par  Brard,  2  vols.8vo;  Cours  d' Archi- 
tecture, par  Daviler,4to,  1696;  Vitruvius  Venetia,  1584;  Vetera  Monimenta, 
&c.,  foL,  Rome,  1690 ;  [and  various  specimens  of  slates  and  stones.  An  ex- 
quisite model  of  Cossey  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord  Staffi>rd,  executed  by  Thomas 
i>igfaton,  Es(][.,  was  abo  on  the  table,  sent  by  that  gentleman,  to  be  deposited 
in  the  collection  of  the  Institution. 

W.  L.  Donaldson,  Honorary  Solicitor  to  the  Institute,  read  a  paper  on 
heraldry,  and  its  connexion  with  Gothic  architecture.  The  thanks  of  the 
meeting  having  been  voted  for  this  communication,  and  Mr.  T.  L.  Donaldson, 
Honorary  Secretary,  having.explained  the  arrangement  and  construction  of 
the  pavilion  erected  at  Edinburgh,  in  1834,  for  the  '*  Grey  Dinner,"  bv 
Thomas  Hamilton,  Architect,  of  that  city,  the  Meeting  adjourned  to  the  4th 
of  July. 
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•  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  Churman  announced,  incidentally,  that  on 
the  18th  of  July,  that  being  the  last  meeting  of  the  season,  the  Institute 
Medal  would  be  presented  by  Earl  de  Grey  (who  would  preside  on  that 
occasion)  to  Mr.  Godwin,  jnn.,  for  his  prize  essay  on  Concrete,  read  at  one 
of  the  early  meetings  of  the  session. 

Jufy  4.  1836.  --  Charles  Barry,  V.  P.,  in  the  Chair.  Read,  the  minutes  of 
the  last  Meeting.  The  balance  in  the  Treasurer's  hands  appeared  to  be 
247/.  19i. 

Elected,  The  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for,  and  declared  to  be 
duly  elected  as  Associates :  —  Samuel  Sharp,  Architect,  of  York ;  Henry 
Appleyard,  Architect,  of  Montagu  Street,  Russel  Square. 

The  following  letters,  to  the  Secretary,  and  Institution,  were  read : — 

'<  Sir,  "  Dresden,  April  30.  1836. 

**  Your  notification  of  the  establishment  of  the  Institute  has  given  me  great 
pleasure ;  and  I  thank  you  for  the  rules  and  r^ulations  forwarded  to  me,  con- 
jointly with  the  questions  relating  to  architecture.  I  wish  much  that  the 
situation  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Dresden  were  such  as  to  enable 
me  to  publish  those  questions  in  German,  for  promoting,  according  to  your 
ideas,  enouiry  and  research  amon^  all  the  members  of  the  profession ;  or  to 
procure  tneir  insertion  in  a  scientific  periodical  of  my  country.  In  default  of 
these  modes  of  giving  them  publicity,  I  have  made  a  short  extract  fi'om  the 
rules,  and  procured  its  insertion  in  the  State  Gazette  of  Saxony ;  inviting 
architects  and  others  to  address  themselves  for  additional  information  to  me. 
I  send  some  copies  of  this  Gazette  with  this  letter ;  and  have  the  honour  to 
remain,  with  gratitude  and  esteem, 

**  Sir,  your  very  obliged  servant. 

**  Gentlemen,  "  Milan,  April  25,  1836. 

**  The  consideration  in  which  your  Institute  is  deservedly  held  throughout 
Europe,  no  less  than  in  Italy,  makes  me  appreciate  most  profoundly  the  dis- 
tinction which  you  have  been  pleased  to  confer  on  me  by  electing  me  your 
Corresponding  Member.  My  gratitude  is  by  so  much  the  more  lively,  from 
the  manner  in  which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  communicate  to  me  this  election. 
The  brotherhood  which  you  offer  me  makes  me  feel  how  much  I  gain  in  being 
associated  with  you.  On  my  part,  I  desire  that  I  may  correspond  somewhat 
to  the  confidence  which  you  place  in  me ;  and,  although  I  may  not  be  equal 
to  the  task,  vet,  if  I  can  in  any  way  be  useful  to  you,  I  shall  be  gratified  in  so 
doing.  I  shall  be  truly  fortunate  if  any  opportunitjr  ofiers  itself  of  beinff 
serviceable  to  any  o£  those  who  honour  me  with  the  title  of  colleague,  should 
they  be  coming  to  Italy. 

"  Be  pleased  to  accept,  gentlemen,  with  this  ofier,  the  assurances  of  the 
profound  respect  and  esteem  with  which  I  am 

"  Your  obedient  and  devoted  servant, 

"  Ferdinando  Albbrtolli.'* 

Donatiom,  A  letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Spring  Rice,  M.P.,  con- 
taining a  Plan  for  the  better  Management  of  the  British  Museum,  by  Mr.  John 
Millard ;  a  portion  of  stone  from  the  Hospital  which  formerly  stood  on  the 
site  now  occupied  by  St.  James's  Palace,  bv  Mr.  George  Godwin,  jun..  As- 
sociate ;  a  Catalogue  of  the  Corsi  Marbles,  deposited  in  the  Radcliffe  Library, 
Oxford,  8vo;  Dr.  Ridd's  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Medicine  and  Natural 
History,  in  the  Radcliflfe  Library,  8vo,  by  Mr.  George  Gutch,  Fellow ;  an 
impresskm  of  a  medal  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  published  at  Salisbury,  by  W. 
L.  Donaldson,  Honorary  Solicitor  to  the  Institute. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  are  due  to  the  gentlemen  above 
named  for  their  several  donations. 

G.  L.  Taylor,  Fellow,  read  a  paper  upon  the  nnderpinning  in  concrete, 
adopted  by  him  in  the  store-houses  at  Chatham  dockyarcl. 
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Resdredy  That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  presented  to  Mr.  Taylor  for 
the  interesting  statement  given  by  him. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Donaldson,  Honorary  Secretary,  then  read  a  paper  communicated 
by  Dr.  O.  Reid  of  Edinburgh  to  the  Society  of  Arts  in  that  city,  upon  the 
Irinciples  of  Sound  applied  to  Buildings,  more  particularly  with  reference  to 
his  Class-room.  Mr.  Donaldson  also  gave  a  description  of  an  apparatus  used 
at  Paris  for  painting  or  cleaning  fronts  of  houses ;  with  a  drawing  furnished 
by  M.  Loewe,  Architect,  of  Warsaw,  then  present. 

The  Chairman  thanked  M.  Loewe,  in  the  name  of  the  Meeting,  for  the 
informatioa  communicated  through  the  Secretary.  Adjourned  to  Monday. 
July  18. 

Monday^Jt^Mf  18.-^  Earl  de  Orey  in  the  Chair.  The  minutes  of  the  lest 
Meeting  were  read.  Henry  Appleyard,  Associate,  attending  for  the  first  time 
since  his  election,  was  admitted  by  the  President.  The  following  gentleman 
was  balloted  for,  and  declared  to  be  duly  elected : — Robert  Dennis  Chantrell 
of  Leeds,  as  FeUow. 

A  minute  from  thejproceedmgs  of  the  Council  having  been  read,  recom- 
mending Dr.  Charles  Henry  Christian  Lang  of  Sheffield  House,  Kensington, 
for  election  as  Honorary  Fellow  by  contribution,  and  the  sense  of  the  Meetii^ 
being  taken  thereon,  the  President  declared  Dr.  Lang  to  be  duly  elected;  and 
he^  being  present,  was  admitted,  accordingly,  an  Honorary  Fellow  by  His  Lord- 
ship the  President. 

The  following  letters  were  read : — 

**  Gentlemen,  **  Berlin,  June  2.  1836. 

**  The  honour  you  have  been  pleased  to  ccmfer  on  me  by  electing  me  aa 
Honorary  Memb^  of  your  illustrious  Society  cannot  be  more  duly  appre- 
ciated than  by  me,  who,  owing  to  a  longer  stay  in  your  country,  have  been 
enabled  to  form  an  adequate  judgment  of  the  activity  of  your  learned  bodies, 
and  of  the  spirit  of  emulation  excited  by  their  influence  upon  the  devetope- 
ment  of  human  knowledge. 

*'  You  will,  therefore,  gentlemen,  oblige  me  by  accepting  my  most  cordial 
thanks  for  havme  admitted  me  into  your  rwoks,  and  by  sJlowing  me  to  add 
the  enclosed  works  to  your  collections,  as  a  small  token  of  the  high  regard 
which  I  entertain  for  tlieir  founders,  and  for  those  who  are  increasing  them  by 
their  contributions.  *'  I  am,  &c., 

'<  Beuth,  Counsellor  of  State/' 

^  Royal  Prussian  General  Consulate,  106.  Fenchurch  Street,  July  18. 1836. 
«  Dear  Sir, 

**  With  the  acconipanying  letter  from  Mr.  Beuth,  Privy  Counsellor,  and 
Director  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  at  Berlin,  I  beg  to  transmit  you  the 
following  works,  which  have  been  published  under  that  distinguished  patron 
of  the  arts;  viz.:  — 

"  1.  Specimens  of  Designs  for  Manufacturers. 

•*  2.  Plans  of  Works  actualhr  executed.* 

^  3.  Specimens  of  Derigns  u>r  Masons  and  Bricklayers. 

^  4>.  Specimens  of  Designs  for  Carpenters. 

^  These  works  are  distributed  gratis  to  all  architects  and  builders  in  the 
Prussian  monarchy ;  and  essentiauy  tend  to  promote  knowledge  and  emula* 
tion. 

'*  I  think  the  Society  of  British  Architects  wiU  be  pleased  to  receive  these 
publications  as  a  small  token  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  they  are  held  by 
those  who  have  witnessed  their  great  zeal  and  earnest  desire  to  promote  archi- 
tectural science.  *'  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

«  B.  HSBBLBIt.*' 

The  following  donations  were  announced  as  having  been  received  since  the 
kst  Meeting :  —  Herr  Kop  of  Dresden,  a  copy  of  his  work  on  architectarei 
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folio.  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Padua»  copy  of  a  work  published  by  the 
Academy,  containing  the  edifices  raised  by  the  reigning  Princess ;  also,  a  work 
illustrating  the  new  theatre  lately  erected  at  Parma.  Thomas  Campbell, 
Bsq.,  Sculptor,  a  plaster  cast  from  his  marble  bust  of  W.  Burn  of  Edinburgh, 
Architect,  Fellow.  An  anonymous  friend,  ten  volumes  of  blank  books,  con- 
taining tracings,  drawings,  and  sketches  by  Clensseau  and  others;  being  a 
collection  made  for  the  purpose  of  professional  reference :  also,  a  volume  of 
drawings  of  ornaments  executed  in  plaster,  by  Mr.  Rose,  after  designs  by 
Chaml^rs,  Wyatt,  Stewart,  &c.  Mr.  Williams,  bookseller.  Murphy's  Bat- 
alha,  folio,  plates,  London,  1836.  Messrs.  Bray  ley  and  Britton,  copy  of  their 
work,  entitled  "  The  Palatial  Edifices  of  Westminster,"  8vo,  pL,  London, 
1835-36.  W.  S.  Inman,  Fellow,  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Ventilating,  Warming,  &c.,  abbreviated  by  the  donor,  8vo,  Lon- 
don, 1836.  Philip  Hardwick,  Fellow,  a  suit  of  88  specimens  of  marbles  to 
one  size,  labelled;  17  specimens  of  French  stones,  labelled;  also  a  great 
quantity  of  other  specimens,  some  labelled,  and  some  not. 

Resolved,  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Listitute  be  presented  to  the 
several  donors  above  named  for  their  splendid  additions  to  the  collection  and 
library. 

A  letter  from  M.  Le  Bas,  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Member  (see 
p.  382.)  was  read,  giving  an  account  of  the  extent  of  the  ii\jury  done  to  the 
Catheclral  of  Chartres  by  the  recent  fire ;  and  particulars  of  the  principal 
buildings  at  Paris  now  in  course  of  erection,  with  statements  of  their  cost 
during  the  last  three  years.  A  letter  was  road  from  Ignatiu.s  Bonomi,  Esq., 
Architect,  at  Durham,  respecting  some  alterations  and  restorations  recenUy 
made  in  the  cathedral  of  that  citv.    Communicated  by  I.  J.  Scole,  Fellow. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  are  due  to  Messrs.  LeBas  and 
Bonoou  for  their  interesting  communication. 

T.  L.  Donaldson,  Honorary  Secretary,  read  a  paper  on  the  Polychromic 
System,  translated  by  Nathan  Garrick,  Esq.,  and  revised  b^  W.  Hamilton, 
Esq. ;  being  a  continuation  of  the  subject  begun  at  the  ordinary  meeting  of 
February  29. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  presented  to  Mr.  Garrick  and 
Mr.  Hamilton  for  their  kind  assistance  on  the  occasion. 

The  Secretary  also  read  a  translation  firom  the  French  of  a  paper  on  a 

Composition  of  Asphaltic  Mastic,  used  for  covering  roofs,  terraces, andtoot-pave- 

ments,  at  Paris,  accompanied  by  specimens  furnished  by  T.  Hardwick,  Fellow. 

His  Lordship  the  President  then  addressed  G.  Godwin,  jun.,  Associate,  to 

the  following  effect :  — 

''  It  becomes  my  pleasing  duty,  as  President  of  this  Institute,  and  as  pre- 
siding on  this  occasion,  to  present  to  you  that  mark  of  approbation  which  the 
Listitute  has  thought  proper  to  bestow  upon  a  work  of  yours.  In  January 
last,  an  essay  was  read  upou  the  Nature  or  Concrete,  which  the  Institute  felt 
to  deserve  such  a  prize  as  it  was  in  their  power  to  offer.  I  find  by  the  mi- 
nutes of  that  month,  that  that  essay  proved  to  be  by  you ;  that  *  the  sealed 
letter  accompanying  the  essay  beins  opened,  George  Godwin,  jun.,  recently 
elected,  appeared  to  be  the  successful  competitor.'  It  was  thus  awarded  by 
those  competent  judges  (men  at  the  head  of  the  profession),  appointed  to 
g^ve  an  opinion  upon  it,  without  their  being  aware  by  whom  the  paper  was 
written  wnich  they  approved.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  being  President  thus 
evening,  when  tliis  prize  is  to  be  awarded,  when  their  approbation  is  now  to 
be  conveyed,  and  in  being  the  organ  to  convey  their  sentiments.  For  myself, 
as  an  unprofessional  man,  it  woiud  be  presumptuous  to  offer  an  opinion  of  my 
own ;  but,  when  I  find  those  who  have  passed  their  lives  in  this  pursuit  have 
awarded  the  prize  to  you,  I  think  I  may  say,  even  as  a  nonprofessional  man, 
that  I  have  perused  your  essay  with  much  interest  and  advantage  to  myself, 
my  attention  having  been  called  to  the  subject  of  concrete  on  several  occa- 
sions of  considerable  importance.  I  have  very  great  pleasure,  therefore^  in 
being  the  organ  of  their  approbation.     I  only  trust  that  it  will  be  of  advan« 
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tage  to  your  country ;  and  that  what  'we  now  offer  you  may  be  the  means 
of  stimulating  others  to  follow  the  same  career  as  yourself." 

Mr.  Godwin  returned  thanks  for  the  honour  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  him,  and  expressed  his  gratification  at  being  the  first  person  to  receive 
a  medal  from  the  Institute ;  and  that  the  recollection  of  that  moment  would 
accompany  him  throughout  his  life,  and  be  a  stimulus  to  the  earnest  and 
honourable  pursuit  of  nis  profession. 

His  Lordship  proceeded :  —  **  Mr.  Godwin  has  expressed  to  you  with  what 
pride  and  satisfaction  he  has  received  this  tribute,  the  first  in  our  power  to 
confer  on  any  individual  on  a  similar  occasion.  He  has  not,  perhaps,  yet  had 
the  opportunity  to  look  at  the  tribute  which  is  offered :  it  is,  indeed,  a  most 
boiutihil  production.  The  artist,  Mr.  Benjamin  Wyon,  I  believe  is  among  us 
this  evening ;  and,  as  men  accustomed  to  look  at  and  examine  such  objects, 
I  am  sure  you  will  all  feel  that  it  is  a  pride  to  give,  a  pride  to  receive,  and  a 
pride  to  have  executed,  such  a  work  as  this.  I  have  once  before  presented 
myself  to  you  upon  an  occasion  similar  to  the  present:  it  was  this  time  twelve- 
months, to  take  my  leave  of  you  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  session.  I 
took  leave,  then,'  with  feelings  of  great  respect  for  an  Institute  recently 
formed,  and  for  the  marks  of  kindness  and  respect  which  I  had  experienced 
at  your  hands.  I  expressed  a  hope  that  the  institute  mieht  flourish :  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  hope  has  been  realised.  Our  greater  fame  has  extended 
throughout  the  world  :  I  may  say,  at  all  events,  throughout  the  more  civilised 
parts  of  it.  We  have  received  numerous  presents  from  all  countries ;  parti* 
cularly  Italy,  Germany,  and  France;  many  of  which  now  lie  on  the  table. 
We  have  augmented  our  numbers  at  home ;  we  have  men  of  talent  amongst 
our  members  abroad.  When  I  see,  at  the  last  meeting  of  our  session,  that 
we  are  favoured  bv  the  presence  of  Baron  Dupin  and  other  distinguished 
foreigners,  who  will  carry  home  in  report  our  condition,  I  think  I  may  add 
that  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  founded  here,  is  beginning  to  take 
root  and  fructify  in  other  parts  of  the  world ;  and,  when  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  you  a^n,  I  have  no  doubt  I  may  state  that  we  have  increased  in 
fiune,  value,  and  importance. 

"  This  is  the  last  meeting  of  the  present  session.  Many  of  our  members  will 
disperse,  some  to  the  east,  some  to  the  west  Let  me  ask  of  you  to  carry 
abroad  with  you  an  affectionate  recollection  of  the  Institute  at  home.  Re- 
member, what  information  you  pick  up,  however  triflins  in  itself,  may  become, 
in  the  aggregate,  valuable.  There  is  hardly  a  man  of  any  observation  who 
cannot  bring  home  some  pebble  which  may  prove  a  valuable  acquisition.  Be 
kind  enough  to  recollect  us  when  over  the  hills  and  far  away ;  and  let  us 
have  the  pleasure  to  hear  the  result  of  what  you  have  collected  during  the 
recess. 

'*  On  a  former  occasion  of  being  in  the  chair,  I  stated  that,  though  there 
might  be  in  me  a  want  of  head,  there  should  be  no  want  of  heart.  I  have 
taken  a  deep  sincere  interest  in  behalf  of  the  Institute ;  and  I  may  state  that, 
not  only  now,  but  whenever  I  can  in  the  slightest  degree  be  of  use  to  you, 
I  shall  be  most  happy.  I  have  done,  during  the  course  of  the  session,  my 
little ;  and  I  find  that  we  have  not  only  increased,  but  are  establishing  a  per- 
manent footing  in  the  metropolis ;  and,  as  I  then  stated,  we  only  wanted  to 
be  knowrty  to  be  duly  appreciated :  now  we  are  known.  When  we  appear 
again,  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  find  our  numbers,  fame,  and  points  of  use- 
fulness have  been  more  fully  appreciated,  simply  because  they  have  become 
more  known.  I  will  no  longer  take  up  your  time,  but  adjourn  the  meeting 
to  the  first  Monday  in  December.  I  will  not  promise  to  be  present.  I  my- 
self may  be  Tas  I  said  just  now  of  othcrsV  perhaps,  over  the  hills  and  far 
way  J  but,  believe  me,  my  heart  will  be  witn  you,  and  that  most  cordially." 

P.  F.  Robinson,  Vice-President,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  his  Lord- 
ship, which  was  unanimously  carried. 

Aoyoumed  to  Monday,  the  5th  December. 
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Art.  L    On  the  Principks  tf  Design*  By  T.  Sopwith^  Esq^  F.G.S^ 
Arcfiitecti  Newcastle  upon  Tyne.    No.  I.  ArchUecture* 

The  works  of  hrnnan  art  are  distinguished  from  those  of 
instinct,  not  less  by  the  variety  of  objects  which  they  combine^ 
than  by  the  various  degrees  of  excellence  with  which  these  objects 
are  fitted  for  their  respective  purposes.  Perfect  fitness  for  the 
proposed  object  is  an  attribute  of  works  of  instinct;  and  in 
them  useless  ornament  is  unknown.  Works  of  human  art  are 
conducted  under  the  influences  of  a  more  uncertain  and  erring 
ffuide.  Gifted  with  reason,  man  confines  not  his  operations  to 
his  immediate  wants,  but  aspires  to  enjoyments  of  various  kinds, 
fi>reign  from  his  nature  as  an  animal,  but  proudly  indicative  of  the 
high  intellectual  endowments  bestowed  upon  him.  He  mounts 
into  the  air,  penetrates  the  chambers  of  the  earth,  and  dives  to 
the  deep  abyss  of  ocean.  In  the  many  and  varied  achievements 
of  human  art,  we  see  constantly  the  operation  of  design ;  which 
is  developed  in  the  sayage  as  well  as  the  accomplished  artist: 
the  same  in  nature,  but  dlfierent  in  degree.  Design,  in  its  most 
comprehensive  sense,  includes  whatever  is  undertaken  by  man, 
Qs  a  reasoning  creature ;  but,  in  its  more  restricted  sense,  it  is 
applied  to  works  of  contrivance  in  mechanism,  and  in  the  fine 
and  useful  arts.  Its  range,  therefore,  extends  over  the  whole 
field  of  the  arts  and  sciences  ;  and  the  principles  which  apply  to 
this  science  are  closely  interwoven  with  the  history  and  study  of 
the  human  mind.  In  the  present  paper  it  is  proposed  to  con- 
sider some  of  the  general  principles  of  design  with  reierence  to 
architecture ;  which,  more  than  any  other  art,  seems  to  have 
bMSt  much  of  its  dependence  on  first  principles,  and  to  have  be- 
come merely  an  art  of  imitation.  An  elaborate  view  of  so  com- 
prehensive a  subject  would  require  much  time  and  ability :  it 
may,  however,  be  interesting,  to  take  a  rapid  view  of  some 
general  principles  of  design  as  regards  architectural  works; 
4nd,  having  defined  these  principles,  to  consider  their  practical 
Vol,  III.  —  No.  31.  dd 
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application  in  forming  an  opinion  of  the  merits  of  architect  oral 
works. 

As  the  first  and  most  universal  objects  in  architectural  design, 
may  be  named.  Fitness  and  Economy ;  and  these,  in  their  true 
sense,  are  essential  to  every  work  ^f  human  contrivance.  If  not 
accomplished,  they  always  are,  or  ought  to  be,  attempted.  In 
these  terms  many  particulars  are  comprehended,  which  are  essen- 
tially local,  or  apply  only  to  particular  cases :  thus,  the  fitness  of 
the  plan  of  an  edifice  for  public  worship  is  compounded  of  many 
circumstances  quite  different  from  those  which  constitute  the 
fitness  of  a  place  of  public  amusement ;  the  fitness  of  a  court  of 
justice,  in  like  manner,  is  different  from  the  fitness  of  a  fortifica- 
tion :  but  it  is  a  general  principle,  or  axiom,  applying  to  all 
works  of  art,  that  they  be  fitted  for  the  respective  purposes  for 
which  they  are  designed.  So  obvious  and  so  universal  a  priu- 
triple  as  this  needs  only  to  be  named,  to  be  recognised  as  an . 
axiom  of  design.  Economy,  as  a  principle,  claims  important 
consideration  in  designing  architectural  works.  It  implies  a 
judicious  adaptation  of  expenditure  to  the  amount  of  funds;  and 
the  completion  of  as  much  work  as  can  be  properly  e£fected  for 
the  sum  devoted  to  the  object  in  view. 

Design,  as  regards  art  in  savage  life,  is  first  manifested  in  the 
construction  of  buildings  for  shelter.  As  the  mind  of  the  con-^ 
triver  is  rude  and  uncultivated,  so  is  his  work,  which  exhibits 
only  the  first  rude  dawnings  of  ingenuity.  In  these  works  we 
soon  perceive  another  motive  gradually  springing  up,  and  form-* 
ing  a  great  feature  and  object  of  design ;  viz.  not  only  to  appease 
animal  wants,  but  to  please  the  eye. 

To  fitness,  or  mere  usefulness,  beauty  is  added  ;  and  the  hut 
of  the  savage  becomes  ornamented:  the  trunk  of  a  tree  forms  the 
rude  type  of  a  column ;  the  rough  beam-end  of  use  becomes  the 
triglyph  of  Doric  ornament ;  and  the  rapid  and  interesting  pro- 
gress from  usefulness  to  ornament,  which  Vitruvius  has  so  ably 
described,  has,  by  the  medium  of  various  architectural  work^ 
become  a  matter  of  general  information.  The  progress  of 
Gothic  architecture  has,  in  like  manner,  been  very  pleasingly* 
illustrated  by  Sir  James  Hall.  That  fitness  and  beauty  are  the 
earliest  principles  of  design,  is  a  matter  of  familiar  history.  From 
these  we  find  the  next  step  rbing  to  a  higher  object  than  merely 
to  please. 

To  incite  devotional  feeling  was  the  next  important  object  of 
architectural  design.  The  temple  was  fitted  for  the  reception 
of  worshippers,  and  Its  walls  and  pillars  were  enriched  with  or- 
nament: but  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  either  heathen 
temples  or  Christian  churches,  without  perceiving  that  an  e£S^t 
was  produced  which  claims  so  high  a  place  in  architectural, 
eomposition,  that  it  may  justly  be  considered  as  now  forming  an- 
essential  principle  of  design.      This  is  expression,  by  meains 
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of  wliicli  the  useful  and  ornamental  temple  became  endued' 
with  a  character  resulting  from  greatness  and  beauty  com- 
bined. The  mere  fitness  or  convenience  as  regards  size  and 
accommodation,  and  the  mere  ornament  as  regards  rendering 
those  details  ornamental  and  pleasing  that  before  were  rougn 
and  unpleasing  to  the  eye  —  objects  which,  in  themselves, 
are  quite  distinct,  became  blended  with  each  other,  and  with 
another  object,  which  had  more  exalted  pretensions.  Those 
minds  which  first  cultivated  expansive  views  of  theology 
were,  doubtless,  the  first  to  combine,  in  architectural  struc- 
tures,  such  a  character  of  expression  as  should  render  them 
suitable  to  the  devotional  purposes  for  which  they  were  in*^ 
tended*  In  heathen  temples  we  may,  therefore,  distinctly 
recognise  the  three  leading  principles  of  Fitne^Sy  Beauty^  and 
Expression* 

These  principles  are  developed,  in  the  early  history  of  archi- 
tecture, with  such  peculiar  force,  that  to  adduce  instances  of 
their  employment  is  scarcely  necessary.  That  heathen  temples 
werejitted  for  their  respective  uses,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  since 
they  were  constructed  expressly  for  certain  purposes;  andr 
though  we  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  exact  details 
of  the  services  performed  in  them  to  be  competent  judges,  there 
is  just  reason  to  believe  that  Jltness  formed  an  essential  part  of 
the  merits  of  the  heathen  temples.  This  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  other  instances  in  the  progress  of  architecture ;  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  early  Christian  churches.  In  them  we  perceive  that 
the  general  plan  of  the  building  is  expressly  founded  on  the 
principle  of  fitness  for  particular  purposes,  as  will  be  hereafter 
noticed.  For  the  credit  of  human  art,  we  may  reasonably  con-^ 
elude  that,  when  the  choice  between  fitness  or  utility,  and 
beauty,  was  unfettered,  men  naturally  preferred  engrafting  utility 
on  beauty,  as  an  essential  feature  of  design ;  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  all  that  we  know  of  early  architecture.  To  some  it 
may  appear  that  this  is  advancing  a  mere  truism,  and  asserting 
that  of  antiquity  which  is  equally  true  in  all  ages.  To  this  we 
may  observe,  that  the  object  of  this  paper  is  directed,  not  only  to 
consider  the  principles  of  design  as  such,  but  to  show,  by  examples, 
that  these  principles,  obvious  as  they  appear  to  be,  are  not  acted 
upon,  at  the  present  time,  in  the  manner  in  which  we  have  just 
reason  to  believe  they  were  acted  upon  by  the  ancients  in  their 
heathen  temples,  and  by  the  early  Christians  in  the  erection  of 
cathedrals  and  churches. 

In  the  heathen  temples,  magnificence  and  harmony  shine  with 
a  lustre  which  has  excited  the  admiration  of  all  ages.  Suited  to 
the  climate,  the  deep  shadows  of  the  Grecian  portico  were  sur- 
mounted by  a  lofty  and  magnificent  pediment,  on  which  sculp* 
tural  enrichments  displayed  the  chivalry  of  the  heathen  theology ; 
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lyliile,  in  other  iilstaiicesi  sciilptui*ed  figtires,  6atyedori  cbe  (Kez^^^ 
indicated  th^  Conquests  of  warriors,  and  the  subjugation  of 
foreign  nations*  All  these  imply  the  immediate  and  vigorous 
applidatiop  of  the  principles  of  design  to  the  objects  in  view ; 
and|  if  we  pursue  this  view  of  the  subject  to  the  Gothic  churches 
of  the  early  architects,  we  find  the  same  principles  actively  en« 
K)rced«  In  the  early  Christian  churches^  the  cross  is  the  pre^ 
vailing  form :  here  we  trace  the  operation  of  fitness,  not  so 
much  \ii  an  architectural  or  mechanical  point  of  view,  as.  in  a 
feeling  of  religious  sentiment*  The  mind  of  the  early  Christian^ 
fiill  of  adoration  for  the  symbol  of  his  religion,  considered  this 
fcrm  most  fit  for  the  temples  of  Christian  worship ;  and  thus  the 
forms  of  nearly  all  the  English  cathedrals,  and  a  large  portion 
of  parochial  churches,  are  resolvable  into  a  distinct  principle  of 
what,  in  the  above  sense,  was  considered  fitness  as  a  type  of 
the  cross« 

In  another  respect,  the  ancient  Christian  churches  present  a 
peculiar  feature  of  fitness ;  viz.  in  their  being  admirably  adapted 
for  the  processions  which  at  that  time  formed  an  important  fea- 
t,ure  in  the  services  of  the  church. 

In  respect  of  Expression^  the  early  Christian  churches,  as  well 
as  the  heathen  temples,  present  admirable  examples  of  design  ; 
so  much  so,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  here  to  comment  upon 
them.  No  one  who  has  visited  any  of  the  best  English  cathe- 
drals can,  for  a  moment,  doubt  that  the  exact  expression  of  style 
ht^  been  obtained  which  answers  the  desu*ed  end.  A  reflecting 
and  intelligent  mind  cannot  enter  the  walls  of  our  venerable 
cathedral  churches,  without  feeling  impressed  with  a  deep  sense 
of  how  much  architectural  expression  can  tend  to  promote 
solemn  and  devotional  feelings  in  the  mind :  the  long«drawn 
i^iles,  the  lofly  roofs,  the  clustered  columns,  and  the  richly  or-* 
namented  windows,  are  admirable  practical  expositions  of  express, 
sion  as  a  prinqiple  of  architectural  construction. 

Let  us  now  apply  to  modern  churches  the  principles  which, 
have  thus  been  briefly  indicated  as  regards  fitness,  beauty,  and 
expression.  For  the  worship  of  the  ancient  heathen,  we  have 
^een  the  proud  and  majestic  temple,  fitted  for  its  peculiar  use 
by  appropriate  ornaments,  and  rendered  expressive  by  harmcHiy 
and  magnificence.  In  the  ancient  Christian  churches  we  find  a 
wide  departure  from  the  heathen  temple ;  a  different  kind  of  fit- 
ness, indicated  by  a  different  form ;  a  different  kind  of  beauty^ 
and  a  different  kind  of  expression :  the  form  varied  from  a, 
simple  parallelogram  to  a  cross  ;  the  details  of  classic  architec- 
ture, founded  on  imitation  of  trunks  and  beams,  varied  to  an 
immediate  imitation  of  vegetable  forms ;  and  the  expression  of 
simple  harmony  and  majesty  varied  to  a  totally  different  corn** 
bination  of.  forms ;  as  diflerent,  indeed,  as  it  is  possible  to  cpn*. 
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ceive ;  a  difference  nearly  as  wide  as  that  which  exists  between 
a  horizontal  and  an  upright  line,  between  the  broad  masses  of 
sandstone  rocks  and  the  towering  columns  of  basalt.  In  these 
several  deviations  we  distinctly  trace  the  operation  of  the  same 
principles  of  fitness,  beauty,  and  expression,  but  developed  in  a 
mode  corresponding  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Between  the  ancient  churches  of  the  early  Christians  and  the 
churches  now  used  by  Protestants,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  great 
a  di£Pereuce  exists,  as  regards  principles  of  architecture,  as  tliat 
between  the  heathen  temple  and  the  early  Christian  church. 
The  superstition  which  first  dictated  the  form  of  the  cross  no 
longer  remains ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  superstition,  no  intelligent 
architect  would  deem  this  form  deserving  of  attention.  As  re- 
gards beauty,  the  elements  of  what  is  commonly  called  Gothie 
architecture  seem  the  product  of  an  exceedingly  refined  taste ; 
which,  having  derived  its  forms  from  vegetable  phenomena,  has 
selected  the  most  obvious  and  most  decided  source  of  beauty  as 
regards  form  :  and  hence,  also,  the  beauty  of  expression,  as  re- 
gards architectural  buildings,  is  dependent  on  the  source  whence 
such  forms  are  derived,  as  well  as  on  the  influence  of  early 
associations.  Beauty  of  form,  and  force  of  expression,  are  often 
intimately  combined ;  but,  in  the  consideration  of  the  general 
principles  of  design,  it  will  be  more  conducive  to  clearness,  as 
well  as  more  conformable  to  the  general  features  of  the  subject, 
to  consider  beauty  as  a  quality  intended  to  please  the  eye,  from 
the  expression  of  a  character,  which,  without  aiming  at  mere 
ornament,  satisfies  the  mind. 

We  see  that,  in  ancient  times,  certain  fixed  principles  were 
applied  to  the  erection  of  public  edifices ;  and  we  learn  that 
these  erections  were  made,  not  from  mere  imitation,  but  from 
the  necessity  of  adapting  them  to  new  moiles  of  thinking,  and 
new  purposes  of  utility.  The  example  of  striking  out  a  new 
path  is  at  least  worthy  of  admiration ;  and  it  is  one  object  of 
this  pa))er,  to  consider  how  far,  also,  it  is  capable  and  worthy  of 
imitation. 

With  reference  to  churches,  let  us  consider  what  is  now  the 
usual  practice.  The  day  of  cathedrals  is  gone  past;  and,  as  re« 
gards  these  proud  memorials  of  art,  these  magnificent  concep- 
tions of  the  human  mind,  we  view  them  with  too  much  reverence 
to  propose  to  bring  them  within  a  formal  modern  rule.  Con* 
structed  by  masters  of  the  art,  they  remain  powerfully  indicative 
of  how  much  influence  mere  stone  and  lime  and  wood  can  im- 
press upon  the  mind.  As  regards  modern  parochial  churches 
and  chapels,  a  very  difierent  feeling  ought  to  prevail.  In  the 
cathedral,  we  contemplate  only  a  record  of  the  past ;  in  a  parish 
church  the  present  is  before  us ;  and  the  welfare  of  society  is 
connected  with  the  consideration  of  a  place  where  large  masses 
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of  society  weekly  receive  instraction.  The  fitness  of  a  parish 
church  has,  therefore,  immediate  reference  to  this  object ;  and, 
arising  out  of  this,  the  following  observations  occur. 

Neither  room  for  Roman  Catholic  processions,  nor  a  large 
space  for  private  adoration  to  images,  &c.,  is  now  required ;  yet 
the  generality  of  churches  are  built  on  the  same  plan  as  when 
these  objects  were  essential.  An  oblong  form«  and  narrow  ailes, 
are  adopted,  not  from  principle,  but  from  imitation.  A  nave 
and  ailes,  in  a  Protestant  church,  are  equivalent  to  a  stage  in  a 
theatre  where  performers  no  longer  act,  but  where  addresses 
are  merely  read  by  some  one  in  the  midst  of  the  auditory. 
This  results  from  imitating  precedents,  and  nursing  ancient  pre- 
judices, instead  of  boldly  adopting  new  and  appropriate  principles 
of  design. 

On  the  general  principles  of  design  are  based  the  peculiar 
exigences  of  each  particular  case.  Tlie  same  principle  of  fitness 
which  applies  to  the  ancient  Roman  Catholic  church  applies  to 
the  modern  Protestant  church ;  but  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  directed 
to  the  attainment  of  sevy  different  objects.  Beauty,  if  intended 
to  please,  should  be  also  modified  by  the  intended  use  of  the 
edifice ;  dius,  ornaments  which  are  appropriate  to  a  court  of 
justice  maybe  unsuitable  to  a  theatre;  and  the  expression  of 
style  which  suits  a  church  would  be  altogether  misplaced  in  a 
ball-room. 

Having  thus  briefly  commented  on  the  nature  of  fitness^ 
beauty,  and  expression,  I  shall  proceed  to  consider  their  appli- 
cation as  general  principles  of  design. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  circumstance  of  ancient  temples 
being  fitted  for  their  proposed  use,  and,  in  a  subsequent  period, 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedrals  being,  also,  especially  adapted 
for  the  processions  and  ceremonies  peculiar  to  the  worship  of 
that  church.  In  these  cases,  the  architect  seems  fii*st  to  have 
studied  the  nature  of  the  accommodation  required,  and  then  the 
best  method  of  accomplishing  the  effect  which  it  was  desired  to 
produce :  in  other  words,  fitness  formed  the  first  consideration 
in  the  art  of  design.  Subserviently  to  this,  beauty  was  added, 
as  an  enrichment ;  and  the  conception  of  master  minds  stamped 
dignity  and  grandeur  on  their  work,  by  giving  it  an  expression 
suited  to  the  solemn  purposes  for  which  these  structures  were 
destined. 

It  would  be  difiicult,  in  the  whole  range  of  architectural  de- 
sign, to  imagine  two  objects  more  different  than  those  proposed 
to  the  designer  of  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  and  a  modern 
Protestant  church :  yet  the  latter  is  almost  invariably  designed, 
not  on  any  original  principle^  or  consideration  qfjltness  far  the 
desired  object^  bid  from  imitation  qfvAathas  been  done  before. 

That  every  one  should  see  and  hear  the  preacher,  seems  one 
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of  the  most  obvious  considerations  as  regards  the  fitness  of  n 
parish  church.  This  accommodation  could  not  fail  to  obtaiii 
some  attention  from  every  contriver  of  a  church  who  should 
study  its  arrangement  on  any  fixed  principle ;  but  in  how  few^ 
even  of  modem  churches,  do  we  find  this  object  effected  !  From 
imitation  of  ancient  forms,  we  generally  find  churches  built  in  an 
oblong  shape,  and  divided  into  ailes.  Hence  a  large  portion  of 
the  auditory  are  altogether  removed  out  of  the  compass  of  an 
ordinary  voice;  and  this  is  so  evidently  contrary  to  the  real  pur- 
pose of  the  place,  as  to  evince  an  absence  of  due  regard  to  cor* 
rect  principles  of  desigo. 

As  regards  Fitness^  I  consider  it  to  imply  the  best  possible 
adaptation  of  the  means  placed  at  the  disposal  of  tlie  designer^  to 
produce  whatever  is  admitted  to  be  desirable  and  convenient  for  the 
intefided  purpose  ;  and  the  avoiding  of  every  thing  that  is  chjec* 
tionable,  to  the  utmost  extent  compatible  with  the  economy  laAich 
limits  the  compass  of  the  design.  Fitness,  as  comprising  these 
i>bjects,  undoubtedly  takes  precedence  of  beauty.  Expression 
of  style  is,  also,  altogether  subservient;  and  the  skill  of  the  ar- 
chitect is  best  shown,  when,  having  obtained  utility,  he  adds 
appropriate  decoration,  and  gives  the  whole  a  suitable  expression. 
In  nearly  all  old  churches,  there  are  many  positions  in  which  it 
is  impossible  either  to  see  or  hear  the  preacher:  this  results 
from  their  never  having  been  intended  for  such  a  purpose.  But, 
in  a  modern  church,  it  does  not  seem  based  on  any  correct  prin- 
ciple, that  many  seats  should  be  fitted  up  for  persons  to  attend 
regularly,  and  hear  the  liturgy  and  sermon  read  from  a  fixed 
place,  while  a  massive  stone  pillar  shuts  out,  by  a  total  eclipse, 
the  whole  of  the  pulpit  from  the  view  of  the  hearer;  and,  in  a 
iike  manner,  prevents  the  preacher  from  seeing  a  portion  of  his 
audience.  To  the  holder  of  a  pew  so  situated  it  must  be  exceed- 
ingly annoying ;  and  I  have  again  and  again  wondered  how  a 
defect  so  obvious  could  be  continued  so  long.  It  is  one  of  the 
anomalies  arising  from  this  mode  of  building,  that  the  seats  for 
the  poor  are  often  much  better  placed  than  those  expressly 
intended  for  their  wealthy  neighbours.  The  writer,  a  few  years 
ago,  on  going  to  a  church  in  London,  to  hear  the  Bishop  of 
•Hereford  preach,  selected  one  of  the  best  situations,  and  sat 
down  very  comfortably  on  a  seat  open  to  the  public,  but  ex- 
pressly intended  for  the  poor.  The  verger  kindly  o£Pered  to 
show  him  to  a  pew,  and  1^  the  way  to  a  place,  not  only  behind 
the  preacher^  but  with  a  large  pillar  intervening.  I  need  scarcel v 
4dd  that  the  offer  was  declined,  and  the  former  position  resumea; 
A  favourable  and  proper  position  of  the  auditoi^  is,  in  short,  so 
veiy  essential  an  object  in  a  place  of  public  worship,  that  the 
principle  of  fitness  is  invaded  by  any  defect  in  this  particular. 
J*  have  lately  seen  a  modern  church,  where,  on  one  Sunday,  a 
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Mranger  might  lean  ooer  the  preacher^ s  shoulder^  and  read  out  of 
bis  book ;  and  on  the  next  sit  on  a  seat  prepared  as  one  of  the 
ordinary  sittings  in  a  pew,  and  be  directly  under  the  very  feet  of 
the  clergyman  ;  the  floor  of  the  pulpit  actually  forming  a  roof  to 
the  pew.  To  see  and  hear  well  are  essential  to  the  proper  ob- 
jects of  a  Protestant  place  of  worship ;  and  every  church  in 
which  the  preacher  is  eclipsed  by  pillars,  or  the  auditory  removed 
beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of  distinct  hearing,  is  defective  in  the 
principle  of  fitness ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  devoid  of  the  advan<^ 
tages  which  it  ought  to  possess,  and  it  inflicts  on  a  portion  of 
the  audience  an  inconvenience  which  is  glaringly  inconsistent 
with  the  objects  of  the  structure* 

But  it  is  not  only  those  who  sit  behind  pillars,  or  at  a  vast  dis^ 
tance,  that  have  reason  to  regret  the  want  of  a  correct  principle 
in  planning  a  church  :  the  position  of  the  seats  seems,  in  most 
churches,  to  be  guided  by  mere  caprice ;  or,  at  best,  the  only 
principle  observed  seems  to  be  that  of  making  them  either 
parallel  to,  or  at  right  angles  with,  the  walls.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  organ  galleries,  and  one  or  two  side  pews  near  the 
pulpit,  there  is  not,  in  many  churches,  a  seat  on  which  a  person 
ean  look  directly  forward  to  the  preacher.  By  a  very  simple 
train  of  reasoning,  it  might  seem  evident  that,  as  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  attendance  of  so  many  persons  is  to  hear  the  dis- 
course, the  comfort  and  accommodation  of  each  and  every 
person,  with  a  view  to  this,  is  essential  to  ihe^nessot  the  design. 
So  far  from  this  principle  being  generally  observed,  we  not  only 
have  a  view  of  the  preacher  at  every  possible  angle  of  obliquity^ 
but  are  sometimes  placed  so  as  look  in  the  very  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

Now,  as  a  principle  of  design  for  a  church,  I  consider  it  essen- 
tial that  every  person  should  not  only  see  and  hear,  but  should 
also  look  directly  towards  the  preacher.  This  may  be  effected 
by  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  pews,  as  concentric  circles;  and 
by  having  whatever  pillars  are  required  for  the  support  of  the 
building  placed  in,  or  from  the  termination  of,  ailes  converging 
towards  the  pulpit.  The  effect  of  this,  as  compared  with  the 
present  mode  of  building,  and  an  illusU'ation  of  this,  and  other 
principles  in  the  construction  of  churches,  and  other  public 
bttildingsi  will  be  considered  in  another  paper. 


Aar.  11.  On  the  Article  in  the  London  and  Wettmtnster  Reviet^, 
entitled^  **  Barry's  Design  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament.^*  By 
Candidus. 

Passing  over  the  offensive  proem  to  this  article,  whidi  is  not 
only  in  singularly  bad  taste,  but,  withal,  is  so  utterly  irrdenuit. 
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that  it  may  fairly  be  suspected  to  be  an  addition  of  the  editor's 
own,  I  shall  dismiss  from  consideration  the  objections  nrged 
against  the  old  site  being  retained,  and  the  style  for  the  intended 
structure  having  been  restricted  either  to  Elizabethan  or  Gothic 
Tliese  are  points  for  which  the  author  of  the  accepted  design  is 
no  more  answerable  than  any  of  the  other  competitors ;  therefore^ 
to  dwell  so  much  upon  them  looks  very  much  like  a  determinai* 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  excite  prejudice  against  Mr. 
Barry  in  particular ;  his  drawings  being  the  only  ones  referred 
to,  and  made  responsible,  as  it  were,  for  circumstances  over 
which  he  had  no  control. 

As  far  as  that  gentleman  is  concerned,  the  question  is  nol 
whether  a  better  site  might  not  have  been  selected,  but  whether 
he  has  succeeded  in  the  design  itself.  Let  us  hear  the  opinion  of 
W.  E«  H.,  for  those  are  the  reviewer's  initials.  It  is,  then,  he 
assures  us,  <<  extremely  well  adapted  for  a  college  of  abbots,  or  a 
ffreat  metropolitan  cathedral ;  but  therefore  entirely  inappropriata 
for  a  hall  of  national  representatives."  How  &r  it  looks  like  a 
college  of  abbots,  I  pretend  not  to  say,  being  unacquainted 
with  any  example  of  the  sort;  but  I  certainly  cannot  detect  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  a  cathedral.  As  well  might  the  re- 
viewer have  said  that  it  reminded  him  of  Windsor  Castle,  or 
that  Windsor  Castle  bears  a  strong  likeness  to  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  style,  it  is  further  contended,  is  strictly  ecdcsi* 
astical;  and,  most  undeniably,  there  are  many  single  features 
and  details  common  to  religious  edifices :  but  there  are  also  others 
incorporated  with  them ;  while  the  general  character,  masses^ 
proportions,  distribution,  and  composition  are  altogether  di& 
ferent  from  those  which  prevail  in  ecclesiastical  examples.  If 
pointed  windows  are  sufficient  to  stamp  the  whole  as  decidedly 
ecclesiastical,  then  it  was  unfortunate  that  any  latitude  was 
allowed;  and  the  architects  ought  to  have  been  strictly  con* 
fined  to  the  Elizabethan,  or  sufiered  to  go  no  further  back 
than  to  the  earlier  Tudor,  with  its  square-headed  apertures* 
However,  even  the  critic  himself  allows  that,  if  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  are  to  be  erected  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Abbey,  they  ought  to  be  in  a  style  that  will  accord  with  it.  Yet^ 
although  as  remote  in  character  from  that  pile  as  anything  at 
fdl  partaking  of  the  same  style  can  be,  Mr.  Barry's  design  is^ 
it  seems,  too  decidedly  ecclesiastical. 

After  reading  the  above  quoted  opinion,  few  will  be  prepared 
for  the  following  one,  which  occurs  a  page  or  two  after  >-^<  With 
respect  to  the  design,  considered  only  in  reference  to  the  designs 
of  other  architects,  it  may  be  allowed  to  be  superior  to  any  of 
those  which  have  been  exhibited.''  It  is  true,  this  does  by  no 
means  contradict  the  former  assertion,  and  it  even  shows  that  the 
reviewer  does  not  decry  |Cr.  Barry  for  the  purpose. of  favouring 
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atiy  one  else;  but  then  so  much  the  stron^r  is  the  censure,  thuii 
impliedi  of  all  the  other  architects ;  nor  is  any  exception  made 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Savage,  notwithstanding  that  long  quotations 
from  his  pamphlet  are  introduced,  and  the  opinions  advanced  in 
it  warmly  commended ;  consequently,  the  passing  by  his  design 
liltogether  amounts  to  a  tacit  admission  that  Mr.  Savage  either  did 
not  act  upon  the  principles  he  himself  has  laid  down  in  regard 
to  style,  or  signally  failed  in  illustrating  his  doctrine  by  his  own 
successful  application  of  it.  Perhaps  we  shall  not  be  very  wide 
of  the  mark  in  conjecturing  that  it  was  the  exhibition  itself 
which  operated  like  euphrasy  on  Mr.  Savage's  critical  vision ; 
and  convinced  him,  that  he  himself,  as  well  as  his  brethren,  had 
all  adopted  very  narrow  and  mistaken  views  as  to  architectural 
style*  Nevertheless,  his  hints  (and,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  are 
^certainly  worth  consideration)  need  not  be  thrown  away,  but 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  practically  applied,  with  a  fortunate 
result,  on  some  future  occasion* 

To  return  from  Mr.  Savage  to  W.  K  H.  — Is  the  latter 
$erious,  when  he  asserts  that  a  stranger,  if  set  down  before  Mr. 
Barry's  building  and  the  Abbev,  would  mistake  one  for  the  other  ? 
At  any  rate  he  is,  though  perhaps  unintentionally,  as  little  com- 
plimentary towards  the  Abbey  as  towards  the  accepted  design ; 
for  it  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  what  has  hitherto  been  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture in  the  kingdom,  has  really  so  little  of  the  character  befitting 
it,  that  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament  1 
Perhaps,  after  such  an  opinion  (for  which  he  may  be  left  to  be 
tried  by  a  jury  of  antiquaries),  we  ought  not  to  be  greatly  asto- 
nished when  we  find  him  afterwards,  not  onlv  terming  West- 
minster Hall  **  a  vast  stone  bam,"  but  actually  suggesting  that 
the  Abbey  itself  might  as  well  have  been  appropriated  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  without  a  needless  expen- 
diture of  the  public  money  I  This  is  startling  enough ;  particu- 
larly when  it  is  considered  that,  in  order  to  accommodate  it  to 
any  such  use,  the  whole  interior  of  the  building  must  be  gutted, 
and  fitted  up  quite  difierently,  and  numerous  committee-rooms 
and  offices  provided ;  unless  the  reviewer  would  do  away  with 
the  latter  altogether,  and  have  no  more  than  the  two  halls  of 
legislature,  without  adjuncts  or  encumbrances  of  any  sort.  It  is 
hardly  worth  while  asking  if  he  considered  the  other  numerous 
difficulties  which  would  interfere  with  so  noteble  a  scheme ;  be- 
cause I  do  not  imagine  that  he  considered  more  than  what  ap- 
peared to  him  a  capital  joke ;  which  being  the  case,  it  is  rather 
'strange  he  should  have  omitted  to  inform  us  which  of  the  two 
houses  of  legislature  he  would  have  placed  in  the  nave. 

To  suppose  that  W*  E.  H.  was  at  all  in  earnest,  would  be 
trailing  his  judgment  in  question  altqgether ;  since  nothing  caa 
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be  more  chimerical,  or  prove  greater  ignorance  of  die  subject 
on  which  he  has  undertaken  to  enlighten  others,  than  such  an 
absurd  and  preposterous  idea.     IF,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
to  look  upon  it  as  a  mere  pleasantry,  it  is  an  exceedingly  heavy 
and  clumsy  one ;  and,  moreover,  of  such  a  kind  as  to  throw  a 
degree  of  ridicule  over  the  whole  matter.     What  credit  for  sin- 
cerity, even,  can  a  writer  obtain,  who,  while  professing  to  discuss 
an  important  question,  studiously  seizes  hold  of  every  occasion 
to  set  it  in  a  ridiculous  light  ?     Far  am  I  from  wishing  to  inter- 
dict the  use  of  pleasantry,  and  exclude  it  entirely  from  criticism 
and  argument :  but,  then,  it  is  a  rather  dangerous  ally ;  one  that 
requires  to  be  held  in  check ;  for,  if  once  allowed  to  get  the  upper 
hand,  it  is  apt  to  play  most  unseemlv  antics.     Just  now,  this  cau- 
tion is  hardly  superfluous ;  for,  judging  from  most  of  the  archi- 
tectural pamphlets  that  have  lately  been  put  forth,  it  would  seem 
that  the  writers  labour  hard  to  make  up  in  drollery  for  lack  of 
argument  and  criticism ;    indulging  in   a   strain  of  grotesque 
facetiousness,  that,  although  allowable  in  a  professed  jester,  like 
Tom  Hood,  does  not  say  much  either  for  the  good  taste  or  the 
ability  of  those  to  whom  we  look  for  real  information  and  cri- 
ticism.    In  sueh  strain  of  silly  impertinent  jesting  are  Mr.  Wil- 
kins's  remarks  about  patent  railroads  being  required  in  order  to 
reach  the  upper  rooms  in  Mr.  Barry's  tower.    Indeed,  Mr.  W's 
tone  throughout  argues  nothing  so  much  as  a  determination 
to  conjure  up  absurdities  of  his  own  invention,  in  order  that  he 
may  attribute  them  to  Mr.  Barry's  design ;  forgetting,  or  choos- 
ing to  forget,  that,  upon  a  not  very  late  occasion,  he  was  him- 
self assailed  after  the  same  fashion  by  others,  and  is  liable  to 
be  so  assailed  again,  more  deservedly,  too,  than  before ;  since 
he  has  now  sanctioned,  by  his  own  employment  of  it,  that  bu& 
foon  mode  of  attack,  which  is  sure  to  excite  a  laugh  among 
those  who,  like  idle   mischievous  boys,  relish  the  fun  of  the 
dispute,  caring  very  little  for  the  merits  of  the  case,  or  how 
it  may  turn  out.     Whether  ridicule  be  or  be  not  the  test  of 
truth,  most  assuredly  it  is  a  very  fallacious  test,  or  even  worse 
than  none,  in  criticism ;  because,  if  once  we  make  up  our  minds 
to  set  at  nought  every  other  consideration,    nothing  is  easier 
than  to  show  up  in  the  most  ridiculous  light  the  finest  works  of 
architecture,  and,  indeed,  of  every  art.     By  means  of  a  little 
cleverness  in  burlesque,  and  tact  in  misrepresentation,  a  man 
might  make  the  Iliad  appear  a  tissue  of  nonsensical  fables  and 
absurdities,  where  common  sense  is  every  moment  shocked; 
nor  would  it  be  a  more  difficult  task  to  make  the  Parthenon  itself 
cut  a  very  humiliating  figure. 

But  I  am  now,  besides  straying  widely  from  my  proper  sub- 
ject, touching  upon  one  that  would  of  itself  furnish  ample  matter 
for  a  separate  paper.     I  return,  therefore,  to  W.  £.  H.,  the 
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reviewer ;  yet  merely  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  one  or  two 
singular  remarks  and  opinions  he  has  thrown  out.  *^  Some 
critics,"  he  says,  '<  assert  that  a  preference  should  be  given  to  the 
style  chosen  by  Mr.  Barry,  as  national ;  which  is  tantamount  to 
a  declaration  (a  strange  one,  certainly),  that  pointed  architecture 
has  never  been  cultivated  with  success  on  any  part  of  the  Conti- 
nent.'' Before  I  can  admit  this,  I  have  to  be  convinced  that,  in 
order  to  be  ^^  national,"  a  style  must  be  exclusively  so,  and 
partake  of  no  mode  of  building  employed  in  any  other  country. 
It  may  be  so :  but,  in  such  case,  where  are  we  to  look  for  a 
national  style,  either  among  ourselves,  or  any  where  else  ?  It 
would  also  seem  to  follow,  that  pointed  architecture  is  not  SLgenus 
comprising  many  styles  and  their  varieties,  but  a  single  un« 
compounded  style,  exhibiting  itself  the  same^  not  only  in  the 
same  country,  but  in  different  ones. 

He  afterwards  contends  that  the  term  ^*  pure  Gothic "  is 
**  pure  nonsense ;  "  it  being  applied,  not  to  the  earlier  stages  of 
pointed  architecture,  where  it  exhibits  itself  in  its  primitive 
forms,  but  to  that  where  it  had  attained  its  maturity,  and  com- 
pletely developed  itself  in  all  its  parts.  Allowing  that  the  term 
is  not  exactly  logical,  to  object  to  it  now,  that  it  is  established 
and  understood,  is  mere  captious  cavilling,  akin  to  that  species 
of  minute  and  trifling  criticism,  which  would  explode  the  term 
Gothic  itself  as  an  erroneous  one.  Supposing  that^a  better  and 
perfectly  unexceptionable  term  could  be  coined  and  brought 
into  vogue,  what  would  be  gained  beyond  the  mere  change  of  a 
word  ?  In  all  other  respects,  we  should  continue  exactly  where 
we  are  at  present ;  our  knowledge  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
extended,  nor  our  ability  at  all  advanced.  Terms  originate  ar- 
bitrarily and  casually  in  architecture,  as  well  as  in  other  arts» 
and  in  all  the  afiairs  of  life ;  and  it  might  be  shown  that  many 
have  obtained  meanings  altogether  different  from  those  they 
had  when  first  introduced.  Most  absurd,  then,  is  it  to  object^ 
as  some  have  done,  to  the  term  **  Gothic  architecture,''  as  im- 
plying reproach  ;  when,  in  reality,  it  does  no  such  thing,  being 
neither  so  intended,  nor  so  understood. 

Let  us,  however,  turn  to  something  more  important  than 
squabbling  about  words,  and  see  what  opinion  the  reviewer  en- 
tertains of  the  Gothic  style  itself;  which  the  following  passage 
will  show  that  he  looks  upon  with  no  common  eyes.  The 
beautiful  effect  of  groined  roofs,  he  observes,  <<  is  owing,  not  to 
the  arches  being  pointed,  but  to  the  elliptical  lines,  of  which 
the  pointed  arches  are  merely  the  intersections.  The  eye  is 
pleased,  because  it  does  not  dwell  upon  the  point  where  the  in- 
tersection takes  place,  but  follows  out  and  loses  itself  among  the 
curved  lines  beyond.  This  theory  explains  the  reason  why  the 
external  appearance  of  a  pointed  window,  where  the  elliptical 
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Khes.of'whidi'it  b  fdrmed  cttmiot  be  traced  beyodd*  the  point  of 
iDtersection  is  stiff  and  formal.;  and  such  windows  are  in  general 
scarcely,  if  anj  tiling,  better  than  triangukir  holes  in  a  waU"  !  / 

This  last  is  so  tiovjcl,  not  to  say  unwarrantable^  an  opinion, 
that,  were  it  possible,  one  would  almost  suspect  the  reviewer 
derived  his  notions  of  Gothic  windows  from  such  examples  as 
Strawberry  Hill,  and  cither  soi-disant  Gothicisms  and  Gothicis-* 
ings,  where  the  windows  are  mere  openings,  without  mouldings 
or  finish  of  any  kind ;  whereas,  besides  the  decoration  belongbg 
to  them  as  apertures,  Gothic  windows  are,  with  some  few  exc^H 
tions,  and  those  early  ones,  remarkable,  beyond  those  employed 
in  any  other  style,  for  exhibiting  the  principles  and  character^ 
istics  of  the  style  to  which  they  belong.  Each  separate  window 
forms  a  system  of  apertures,  mostly  arched ;  and  the  tracery 
which  fills  the  arch  head  above  presents  almost  every  possible 
combination  of  curved  lines,  combining  intricacy  with  regularity 
and  harmony*  Herein  the  preeminence  and  variety  of  Gothic 
windows  are  indisputable :  nor  do  I  imagine  that  any  one,  save 
the  reviewer,  will  be  hardy  enough  to  deny  it. 

He  has,  perhaps,  a  licence  for  seeing  either  less  or  more  than 
other  people ;  for  he  goes  on  to  say,  ^*  Hence  the  unredeemed 
ugliness  of  the  three  principal  compartments  of  Mn  Barry's  river 
front,  in  which  there  are  no  less  (fewer)  than  sixty  openings  of 
this  description  :  "  meaning,  I  presume,  mere  naked  holes  in  the 
walL  But  hence,  too,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that  the  defect 
complained  of,  and  the  ^^  unredeemed  ugliness,''  are  to  be  attri«* 
buted,  not  so  much  to  want  of  talent  in  the  architect,  as  to  the 
style  itsdf :  for  the  design  is  not  censured  for  poverty  of  style ; 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  admitted  to  be  superior  to  any  of  the 
others :  so  that  even  Mr«  Barry's  rivals  wUl  hardly  reUsh  the 
charge  of  **  unredeemed  ugliness,"  here  brought  against  him  ;^ 
because  his  acknowledged  superiority  only  throsts  thenasdves 
down  several  degrees  lower. 

*^  Even  in  Grecian  architecture,"  continues  the  critic,  ^*  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  pediments,  or  pointed  roofs,  form  the 
least  pleasing  features  of  the  style ;  while  the  ornaments  of  a 
Corinthian  capital"  (an  order,  by  the  by,  hardly  known  to 
pure  Grecian  architecture)  <^  are  superior  to  any  other,  from  tha 
more  graceful  combination  of  curved  lines."  Many  will,  per«i 
haps,  be  of  opinion,  that  gracefully  curved  lines  exhibit  them- 
selves still  more  decidedly  in  the  volutes  and  spirals  of  the  Ionic 
capital*  However,  we  will  let  that  pass,  my  chief  object  in 
quoting  the  above  passage  being  to  call  attention  to  what  is  said 
respecting  the  Greek  pediment ;  which,  so  far  from  being  re^ 
garded  as  a  feature  at  ail  beautiful  in  itself,  or  as  of  value  in  the 
composition,  by  throwing  in  contrast  and  variety,  breaking  the 
monotony  of  horizontal  lines,  and  distinctly  marking  the  centre, 
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is  considered  by  this  critic  almost  in  the  light  of  a  defect.  It 
may  be  presumed,  therefore,  diat,  where  not  dictated  by  neces* 
sity,  he  would  rather  suppress  the  pediment  of  a  portico,  as 
detracting  from  consistency  and  harmony.  Yet,  if  the  taste  of 
the  Greeks  themselves  be  of  any  authority,  such  form  may  very 
well  be  supposed  to  have  some  intrinsic  beauty  to  recommend  it; 
because  we  find  it  to  have  been  employed  by  them,  from  choice, 
both  in  sarcophagi  and  in  merely  ornamental  features. 

I  shall  not  pursue  W.  EL  H.  any  further,  except  to  remark 
that,  when  be  asks,  **  Are  the  forms  of  the  forest  exhausted  in 
the  five  orders  of  Grecian  columns  ? ''  he  expresses  himself 
not  a  little  iantastically,  and,  withal,  more  inaccurately  than  is 
becoming  in  one  who,  as  we  have  seen,  afiects  such  scrupulous 
precision  in  the  use  of  terms*  None  but  an  absolute  tyro  in 
the  art  would  now  talk  of  the^t^  orders  of  Grecian  columns; 
there  being,  at  the  most,  but  three;  while  one  of  them  is  of  such 
rare  occurrence  as  to  be  little  more  than  barely  admissible  on 
the  list.  Most  assuredly,  he  is  quite  correct  in  supposing  that 
the  *^  forms  of  the  forest "  have  not  been  exhausted  in  those  of 
the  ancient  orders ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  in  no  respect  have 
they  served  as  prototypes  for  them,  or  can  do  so,  although  the 
shaft  of  a  column  may  be  likened  to  the  stem  of  a  tree.  The 
**  forms  of  the  forest''  would  produce  a  style  altogether  different 
from  that  of  Grecian  architecture^  and,  in  fact,  from  every  other. 
All  that  the  writer  means,  I  presume,  is,  that  numerous  other 
vegetable  forms,  and  dispositions  of  them,  might  be  employed  for 
foliaged  capitals,  besides  those  adopted  for  the  Corinthian 
capital ;  an  opinion  I  by  no  means  dispute :  I  only  censure  the 
affected,  and  almost  nonsensical,  obscurity  in  which  it  is  wrapped 
up,  as  if  the  writer  was  afraid  of  announcing  it  in  a  less  ambigu- 
ous mode. 

If  it  were  W.  E.  H.'s  object  to  start  fresh  difficulties  and 
perplexities  in  regard  to  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  he  has 
succeeded.  He  may,  or  may  not,  annoy  Mr.  Barry  by  his  re- 
marks; but  he  will  ofiend  many  persons,  besides,  antiquaries 
especially;  nor  will  he  much  gratify  any  of  the  other  exhibiting 
architects :  yet  hardly  will  they  consider  him  a  very  formidable 
censor,  or  care  much  for  his  opinions ;  for  his  criticism  consists 
of  little  more  than  a  knack  of  quarrelling  with  every  thing, 
sometimes  almost  with  himself,  so  little  do  some  of  his  remarks 
agree  with  each  other.  In  architecture  he  is  more  original  than 
profound ;  and  he  may,  without  much  injustice,  be  set  down  as 
belonging  to  that  class  of  critics  whom  Mr.  Wilkins  would  style 
•*  heavef^erdightenedJ* 

London^  June  25.  1 836. 
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Art.  III.  Experimental  Euays  on  the  Principles  of  Construcdon 
in  Archesy  Piers^  Buttresses,  Sfc.  By  William  Bland,  Esq. 
Essay  IV.  1.  Experiments  tvith  Arches  placed  on  Piers,  having 
Weights  and  Structures  upon  them.  2.  Experiments  toith  Piers 
that  tvilljust  balance  under  the  Lateral  Force  and  Weight  of  dif- 
Jerent  Arches,  3.  Experiments  voith  Arches  of  varied  Span  and 
Form,  acting  against  each  other,  being  placed  on  Piers  of  unequal 
and  equal  Heights. 

(Continue  from  p.  360.) 

The  three  following  diagrams  {^s.  144,  145,  and  146.)  re^- 
present  experiments  with  a  semicircular  arch,  and  two  of  its 
segments,  placed  on  piers  of  equal  bases,  to  ascertain  their 
respective  lateral  forces,  by  the  difference  of  height  of  the  piers 
on  which  they  respectively  will  balance. 


Fig.  144.  represents  an  arch  of  24  in.  span,  and  19  in.  high, 
and  composed  of  twenty  voussoirs,  each  of  the  weight  of  halt  a 
pound,  which  just  balanced  on  piers  of  7  in.  in  height ;  the  base 
measuring  4  in.  by  4  in.  The  weight  of  the  arch  is  10  lb.  The 
height,  from  the  base  line  to  the  under  part  of  the  keystone,  is 
19  in. 

The  arch  jSg.  145.  just  balances  on  piers  8  in.  high.  The 
weight  of  the  arch  is  6  lb. 

The  arch  J^.  146.  just  balances  on  piers  7  in.  high ;  and  its 
weight  b  441b. 
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The  following  are  comparisons  between  the  difierent  arches 
of  equal  span  and  rise :  — 

An  elliptical  arch  of  24  in.  span,  and  8  in.  rise,  just  balances 
on  piers  4>  in.  by  4  in.  base,  and  5  in.  high. 

A  cycloidal  arch  of  24  in.  span,  and  8  in.  rise,  just  balances  on 
piers  of  4  in.  by  4  in.  base,  and  5  in.  hi^h. 

A  segmental  arch  of  24  in.  span,  and  8  in.  rise^  just  balances, 
also,  on  piers  of  4  in.  by  4  in.  base,  and  7  in.  high. 


This  last  experiment  with  the  segment  of  a  circle  correctly 
confirms  what  was  observed  of  that  form  of  arch  when  treat- 
ing of  the  extrados  of  the  ellipse  and  cycloid,  as  given  in 
Essay  I. 

The  Gothic  and  Roman  arches  of  equal  spans,  being  placed 
on  piers  of  the  same  dimensions  of  base,  balance  as  under :  -^^ 

Relative  to  the  Gothic  Arch  Jig.  147.  —  When  the  inside  of 
the  lowest  voussoir  coincides  with  the  inside  of  the  pier  a  £,  as 
at  a,  this  arch  balances  on  piers  9  in.  high ;  the  base  measuring 
ft  in.  by  4  in. 
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Relative  to  the  Roman  Arch  Jig.  148. —  When  the  inside  of 
the  lowest  voussoir  coincides  with  the  inside  of  the  pier  (c  d\  as 
at  c,  the  arch  balances  on  piers  7  in.  high,  the  base  measuring 
2  in.  by  4in.- 

146 


Again,  the  same  two  arches,  being  placed  with  the  intrados  of 
their  lowest  voussoirs  at  a  certain  distance  within  the  line  of  the 
piers,  balance  as  follows  :  — 

Relative  to  the  Gothic  Arch  Jig.  149.  —  This  arch  balances 
on  the  pier  a  b,  which  is  12  in.  high,  having  2  in.  by  4  in.  for 
the  base.  The  arch  projects  within  the  pier,  at  a,  three  quarters 
of  an  inch,  or  it  would  not  balance.  When  the  pier  is  reduced 
to  9  in.  in  height,  the  arch  will  carry  half  a  pound ;  and,  when 

Vol.  III. —  No.  31.  kk 
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redaced  to  6  in.  in  height,  it  will  carry  S  lb.  well,  or  twice  the 
weight  of  the  pier  of  six  bricks. 

Relative  to  the  Roman  Arch  Jig.  150.  —  This  arch  balances 
on  the  pier  a  &,  which  is  9  in*  high ;  having  the  same  base  as 
Jig*  149.     Tlie  arch  projects  within  the  pier,  at  a,  half  an  inch. 
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When  the  dimensions  of  the  bases  of  these  pillars  supporting 
the  Gothic  and  Roman  arches  are  increased  to  4  in.  by  4  in., 
these  arches  will  then  balance  at  the  height  shown  hjj^s,  151. 
and  152. 
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The  Gothic  arch  >%.  15L  balanoos  at  the  pier  ahf  tfit  in. 
in  height 


The  Roman  arch  Jig*  152.  balances  on  the  pier  a  ^  of 
23  hi.  in  height 

On  increasing  the  dimensions  of  the  piers  of  these  two  arches^ 
by  making  their  bases  6  in.  by  6  in.,  and  placing  them  upon  the 
same,  the  balancing  heights  were  found  to  be,  < — 

BB  2 
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For  the  Gothic  archj%.  15S.,  96  in. 

For  the  Roman  arch  j%.  154?.,  72  in. 

The  balancing  heights  of  the  Gothic  and  Roman  arches  upon 
the  several  piers,  froni^.  147.  to  157.,  bear  the  same  propor- 
tion to  each  other,  within  a  fraction,  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  eight  last-mentioned  experiments ;    and  this  circumstance 


may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
the  lateral  forces. 

The  lateral  forces  of  Jigs.  147.  and  148.  are  in  the  proportion 
of  9  in.  to  7  in. 

The  lateral  forces  of  ji%5.  149.  and  150.  are  in  the  proportion 
of  12  in.  to  9  in. 

The  lateral  forces  of  Jigs.  151.  and  152.  are  in  the  proportion 
of  32  in.  to  23  in. 

The  lateral  forces  of^5.  153.  and  154.  are  in  the  proportion 
of  96  in.  to  72  in. 

Again,  wiih  regard  to  the  pillars,  or  piers,  to  the  balancing 
heights :  — 
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Relative  to  the  Gothic  Arch. 
Fig.  147'9  the  proportion  is  as  2  in.  to  9  in.,  not  quite  one 
fiah. 

Fig,  149.9  the  proportion  is  as  2  in.  to  12in.9  or  one  sixth. 
Fig.  151.,  the  proportion  is  as  4  in.  to  32  in.,  or  one  eighth. 
Fig.  lBS.f  the  proportion  is  as  6  in.  to  96  in.,  or  one  sixteenth 

153 
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Relative  to  the  Roman  Arch. 

Fig.  148.,  the  proportion  is  as  2  in.  to  7  in.,  not  quite  one 
quarter. 

Fig.  150.,  the  proportion  is  as  2  in.  to  9  in.,  or  nearly  one 
fifth. 

Fig.  152.,  the  proportion  is  as  4  in.  to  23  in.,  or  nearly  one 
sixth. 

Fig.  !  54.,  the  proportion  is  as  6  in.  to  72  in.,  or  one  twelfth. 


E  E  3 
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Of  the  diameter  of  the  pier  to  the  span  :  — 
Relative  to  the  Gothic  Arch. 

Fig.  147.9  the  proportion  is  as  2  in.  to  10  in.,  or  one  fifth. 
Fig.  149.9  proportion  as  2  in.  to  11^  in.,  or  nearly  one  sixth. 
Fig.  151.,  proportion  as  4  in.  to  11^  in.,  or  nearly  one  third.. 
Fig.  153.,  proportion  as  6  in.  to  11^  in.,  or  nearly  one  half. 

The  proportions,  in  this  respect,  of  the  Roman  arch  are  all 
less  than  the  above. 

Of  the  proportions  between  the  span  of  the  arch  and  the 
balancing  height  of  the  pier. 

Relative  to  the  Gothic  Archj  beginning  with^.  149. 

Fig.  149.,  the  proportion  is  as  11^  in.  to  12  in.,  or  nearly  as 
1  to  1. 

Fig.  151.,  the  proportion  is  as  1 1^  in.  to  S2  in.,  or  nearly  as 
1  to  3. 

Fig.  153.,  the  proportion  ia  as  111  in.  to  96  in.,  or  nearly  as 
1  to8» 

The  proportions  of  the  Roman  arch,  as  to  span,  and  height  of 
pillar,  are  not  so  regular  as  the  Gothic 

The  superiority  of  the  Gothic  over  the  Roman  arch,  in  regard 
to  the  greater  lightness  of  pHlar,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the 
general  preference  given  by  our  forefathers  to  the  pointed  fbrm  ; 
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and)  at  the  same  time,  justifies  their  adoption  of  it  in  the  construc- 
tion of  our  most  celebrated  caUiedrals. 

The  following  are  experiments  with  arches  of  unequal  span, 
and  of  dissimilar  forms,  placed  on  piers  of  different  heights,  and 
supported  between  two  immovable  buttresses :  — 

The  spans  of  the  arches  e^f^  and^  (^.  155.)  are  10  in.,  1 S  in., 
and  19i  in,  respectively.  The  bases  of  the  two  movable  piers 
measure  each  4  in.  by  4  in. :  c  and  d  are  the  immovable  piers,  or 
buttresses.  The  heights  of  thepiers  are  12  in.,  1 8  in.,  and  24  in. 
respectively. 
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Now,  when  a  weight  of  If  lb.  was  placed  on  the  crown  of  the 
arch  gy  it  caused  the  arch^to  fly  up,  by  the  pier  b  being  forced  in. 
A  1  lb.  weight,  placed  on  the  arch  f^  just  balanced  a  2  ib.  weight 
placed  on  the  arch  ^,  but  caused  the  arch  e  to  open  very  much  at 
h ;  and  half  a  pound  more  being  added  to  the  2  lb.  on  die  arch  g^ 
caused  both  the  arches  e  andy*to  fly  up :  the  arch  e  had  no  weight 
on  its  crown.  A  weight  of  9^  lb.  being  placed  on  the  crown  of 
the  arch  ^,  caused  the  arch y*  to  fly  up,  there  being  no  weight  upon 
the  crown  of  the  latter.  A  weight  of  4j  lb.,  placed  on  the  arch 
fy  caused  the  arch  ^  to  fly  up,  there  being  no  weight  on  its  crown. 
Upon  adding  a  quarter  of  a  pound  more  to  the  weight  on  the 
crown  of  the  arcn^  thus  making  the  whole  weight  4^  lb.,  the 
pier  b  of  the  arch  g  was  forced  down ;  the  arch  e  having  been 
previously  prevented  from  falling,  by  the  pressure  of  the  hand 
on  its  crown. 

Again,  when  these  three  arches  {eyf^  and  g)  were  placed  upon 

piers  all  of  the  same  height,  of  18  in.,  with  the  same  base,  of  4  in. 

by  5  in.,  as  in  the  preceding  experiments,  but  the  span  of  the  arch 

f  altered  from  13  in.  to   15  in.,  and  having  arise  of  5  in.,  the 

same  as  the  other  two  arches,  the  results  were  as  follows :  — 

A  weight  of  l|lb.,  placed  on  the  crown  of  the  arch  g^  caused 
the  arch  e  to  fly  up.     A  weight  of  1  Jib.,  placed  on  the  crown 

E  E  4 
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of  the  arch  y*,  also  caused  the  arch  e  to  fly  up ;  and,  when 
a  weight  of  10  lb.  was  placed  on  the  crown  of  the  arch  e,  it 
caused  the  arch  g  to  fly  up.  During  these  three  experiments, 
there  were  no  other  weights  on  the  crown  of  the  arches  besides 
those  used  to  make  the  trials,  and  placed  as  above  stated. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  all  the  experiments  with 
the  three  arches  (^,  J',  and  g^  Jig.  155.)' and  their  piers  are,  that, 
where  there  is  equal  and  similar  pressure,  there  should  be  equal 
and  similar  arches  and  piers  to  meet  it. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  point  i  in  the  arch  g  of  the  last- 
mentioned  flgure  will  carry  a  greater  weight  than  the  crown  ; 
therefore,  again  proving  that  arches  supported  on  piers  are 
weakest  at  the  crown. 

The  following  are  experiments  with  two  Roman  arches,  of 
10  in.  span  {Jig.  156.),  one  end  of  each  resting  on  immovable 
buttresses,  but  having  the  two  ends  which  abut  placed  on  a 
movable  pier,  varied  to  difierent  heights  and  dimensions :  — 


rv  umber  of 
Experiment. 

Dimensions  of 
the  Pier. 

Height  of  the 
Pier. 

The  Weight  on  the  Top 
of    the     Arch     with 
which  it  balanced. 

No.  1 

1  in.  thick. 

6  in.  high. 

Sib. 

2 

2 

6 

8 

S 

4 

6 

28 

4 

1 

12 

2i 

5 

2 

12 

4i 

6 

4 

12 

8 

7 

1 

18 

If 

8 

2 

18 

Si 

9 

4 

18 

6i 

Fig,  157.  represents  two  Gothic  arches,  of  10  in.  span,  placed 
the  same  as  the  preceding  two  Roman  arches ;  and  the  following 
are  the  results  of  the  experiments :  — 


Number  of 
£zpenment. 

Dimensions  of 
the  Pier. 

Height  of  the 
Pier. 

The  Weight  on  the  Top 
of    the     Arch     with 
which  it  balanced. 

No.  1 

1  in.  by  4  in. 

6  in. 

4#Ib. 

2 

2     ...     4 

6 

14 

3 

4     ...     4 

6 

28  almost  as  nothing. 

4 

1      ...     4 

12 

n 

5 

2     ...     4 

12 

6 

6 

4     ..•     4 

12 

14 

7 

1      ...     4 

18 

2 

8 

2     ...     4 

18 

4 

9 

4     ...     4 

18 

8 
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The  piers,  for  the  first,  fourth,  and  seventh  experiments  in  the 
last  two  diagrams,   were  made  with  solid  pieces  of  board,  1  in. 


.10  in.. 


thick,  4  in.  broad,  and  of  the  heights  of  6  in.,  12  in.,  and  18  in., 
respectively :  bricks  were  employed  for  the  other  piers.     With 
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respect  to  the  difference  between  the  strength  of  a  solid  pier 
and  one  composed  of  several  pieces,  it  is  in  favour  of  the 
former. 


Fig.  158.  represents  experiments  with  four  arches;  two  of 
Roman,  and  two  of  Gothic  construction,  of  equal  spans  of  10  in., 
and  placed  upon  a  single  pier  in  the  centre,  having  immovable 
buttresses ;  the  two  Roman  arches  abutting  against  each  other, 
and  at  right  angles  to  the  two  Gothic  arches. 

The  letters  a,  &,  c,  and  d  represent  the  Gothic  arches  and 
buttresses;  and  Cyjl  the  two  Roman  arches.  The  following  are 
the  results :  — 


Number  of 
Eiperimeut. 

Dimensions  of 
the  Pier. 

Height  of  the 
Pier. 

The  Weight  on  the  Top 
of     the     Arch     with 
which  it  balanced. 

No.  1 
2 
S 
4 

1  in.  by  4  in.  board. 
1      ...     4 
1     ...     1        stick. 
1     ...     1 

12  in. 
12 
12 
12 

41b. 

4 

4 

4 

The  Roman  and  Gothic  arches  just  balanced  with  the  same 
weight 

m  the  first  and  second  experiments,  the  pier  was  composed  of 
a  piece  of  board  of  1  in.  by  4  in.,  and  12  in.  high.  On  a  pier  of 
these  dimensions,  both  the  Roman  and  Gothic  arches  balanced 
with  the  same  weight ;    and,  when  a  round  stick  of  1  in.  in 
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diameter  waa  aubstituted  for  the  boardi  the  four  arches,  alscH 
balanced  with  41b.  on  the  top. 

Oa  comparing  these  experiments  with  the  two  numbers  4  of 
the  two  {NPeceding  diagrams  {J^s.  156.  and  IS?.))  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  both  instances  the  arches  just  balanced  with  the  same 
weights  of  2^  lb.  placed  on  their  crowns ;  whereas,  in  the  dia- 
gram of  the  four  arches  (J^,  I56.)f  the  weight  of  4  lb.  was  re- 
quired to  cause  the  arches  to  balance ;  or  nearly  twice  as  much 
as  either  of  the  double  arches. 


\ 

^^                 ^"^^-^ 

N^-""^                                  ^^~^ 

7*  A 

1  ...J 

• 

\ 

Fig.  159.  represents  experiments  with  two  flat  arches  of  equal 
span,  each  composed  of  six  voussoirs ;  and  spanning  nearly  12  in. 
The  pier,  which  was  1  in.  thick,  and  18  in.  hieh,  being  com- 
posed of  a  piece  of  board  of  the  dimensions  of  1  m.  by  4  m.,  and 
12  in.  htth.  Three  1  in.  by  2  in.  bricks  were  then  placed  edge- 
wise up  uie  remaining  6  in. 

These  two  arches  {J^.  159.)  balance  with  21  lb.  on  the  top 
of  either  of  them ;  and  this  weight  far  exceeds  that  supported  la 
the  eacperimentsof  thediafframs^s.  15S.  and  156.  g. 

This  superior  strengtn  is  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the 
being  able  to  draw  a  straight  line,  9Bc  d  {Jig.  159.},  passiag 
through,  or  rather  within,  the  voussoirs  of  both  arches,  from  one 
buttress  to  the  other ;  and,  if  the  space  between  die  two  arche% 
just  over  the  pier,  be  built  up  level  with  the  crowns  of  the  arche% 
and  made  all  solid,  a  straight  line  might  then  be  drawn  from  a 
to  6,  which  would  be  within  the  voussoirs  and  masonry.    Letil^ 
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160  however^  be  remem- 

bered that  the  but- 
tress must  be  immov- 
able, or  the  arches  will 
support  very  little. 

In  the  diagitois 
fgs.  156.  and  167-, 
the  greatest  height  of 
the  piers,  or  pillars, 
does  not  exceed  1 8  in., 
which  is  just  twice 
the  balancing  height 
of  the  pier  a  £  of 
the  Roman  arch  ^. 
150.  Now,  on  in- 
creasing the  pillar  to 
86  in.,  or  four  times 
the  balancing  height, 
having  the  same  di- 
mensions of  base  (4  in. 
by  2  in.),  composed  of 
wooden  bricks,  and 
corresponding  to  the 
piers  numbered  2,  5, 
and  8,  in  the  table  re- 
lative to  ^.  156., 
either  arch  carried  the 
weight  of  1 4  lb.  on 
the  crown.  Upon  sub- 
stituting a  solid  pier 
instead  of  the  brick 
one,  either  arch  carried 
nearly  2^  lb.  It  has 
been  before  observed, 
that  eight  of  these 
wooden  bricks  weigh 
1  lb. ;  therefore  the  pier  in  the  diagram  j^.  150.  equals  rather 
more  than  l^^lb. :  consequently,  when  the  pier  is  carried  up  four 
times  the  height,  and  is,  therefore,  four  times  the  weight,  the 
Roman  arches,  resting  upon  this  movable  pillar,  and  abutting 
each  other,  support  the  weight  of  nine  bricks,  or  a  fourth  part 
of  the  pier  of  36  in.  in  height 

The  Gothic  arches,  when  placed  under  such  circumstances 
as  the  above,  but  with  the  pillar  48  in.  high,  carry  the  balancing 
pier  of  diagram  J^.  149.,  which  is  composed  of  twelve  bricks; 
and  with  a  solid  pier  they  carry  the  weight  of  twenty-four  bricks, 
or  half  of  the  whole  pier. 


•-- 
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Experiments  to  show  the  Laws  of  the  Pressure  of  Roofs  on 
WaUs,  — ^  The  walls,  or  piers,  represented  in  the  diagrams  ^gs» 
160.  and  161.  are  composed  of  wooden  bricks,  2  in.  wide  by 
4  in.  long ;  and  the  roofs  are  boards,  from  half  an  inch  to  2  in. 
in  thickness,  that  rest  upon  the  whole  length  of  the  bricks, 
which  is  4  in.  The  walls  are  built  up  to  the  height  on  which 
the  roofs,  according  to  their  thickness,  will  balance.  The 
following  are  the  results  of  the  different  experiments :  — 


Experiments. 


Balances  on  the  WaU. 


Height  of  Wall,  and 
ObBervations. 


No.  1 
2 
3 


4 
5 
6 


7 
8 
9 


Boqf  20  m.  long  and  \  in.  thick. 


Balances  inside  at  a. 
middle  at  b. 
outside  at  c. 


20  in.  high. 
11 
2 


Roof  20  in.  long  and  1  in.  thick. 

Balances  inside  at  a.  20  in.  high, 

middle  at  b.  10 

outside  at  c.  2 

Roof  20  in.  long  and  2  in.  thick. 


Balances  inside  at  a. 
middle  at  b. 
outside  at  c. 


Forced  the  wall  inwards, 
loin.  high. 
1 
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£zperimeiits* 

BaUnces  on  the  Wall. 

Hdgfatof  Wall,  and 

Boqf  10  in.  long  and  ^  in. 

thick. 

10 
11 
12 

Balances  inside  at  a. 
middle  at  b. 
outside  at  c. 

IS  in.  high. 
8 

Boqf  10  in.  long  and  1  in. 

thick. 

15 
14 

Balances  inside  at  a. 
middle  at& 

9  in.  high. 

4 

Bo^  7^  in.  long  and  J  in. 

thick. 

15 
16 

Balances  inside  at  a. 
middle  at  6. 

9  in.  high. 
4 

Boqf  7^  in.  long  and  1  in. 

thick. 

17 
18 

Balances  inside  at  a. 
middle  atb. 

7  in.  high. 
3 

From  the  above  experiments  it  appears,  that  the  weight  of  a 
roof  is  of  less  consequenoe  than  the  place  of  its  bearing,  and 
Us  pitdi,  or  angle  of  eleyation. 


Art.  IV.^  Penpective  invatytated.  By  Arthur  Parset,  Esq^ 
Author  of  "  jPerspective  Rectified/*^  «  The  Art  of  Miniature- 
Pfttnting/'  &c. 

Having  laid  before  the  public  my  conception  of  what  consti- 
tutes the,  and  the  on^,  principles  of  perspective  (for  fresh 
authors  cannot  invent  new  principles  for  nature),  I  have  been 
enquiring  into  the  origin  of  the  opinions  of  those  luminaries  of 
the  art,  who  have  hitherto  directed  the  judgment  of  society  on 
this  subject 

In  Vol.  II.  No.  21.,  and  some  previous  Numbers,  I  observe  a 
controversy  between  J.  R.  and  Mr.  Sc^with ;  the  latter  gentle- 
man being  supported  in  his  opinions  by  no  less  an  individual 
than  Mr.  Feter  Nicholson,  who  has  favoured  the  public  with  an 
article  on  Projection,  <*  To  make  the  subject  clear  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  reader,  and  to  prevent  the  dissemination  oiwrof^ 
principles."  As  the  points  in  dispute  materially  affect  the  prin- 
ciples which  I  have  published,  I  am  induced  to  offer  some  ob- 
servations on  them ;  being  myself  perfectly  indifferent  to  the 
individuals  who  advocate  the  adverse  theories,  and  only  interested 
in  arriving  at  just  conclusions.     That  we  may  rightly  under- 
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stand  what  we  are  abottt^  and  may  not  prooeed  ^^  on  wrong  prin- 
cqoles,"  we  must  conclude  that,  as  nature  gives  us  only  ocular 
perspective  (for  nothing  is  seea  but  in  perspective),  every  other 
sort  of  projection  can  conform  to  no  natural  laws,  although  we 
must  admit  them  to  be  useful  devices  of  ingenious  minds.  This 
distinction  is  highly  necessary  to  be  pointed  out  to  persons  who 
do  not  investigate  for  themselves ;  and  is  even  essential  to  the 
scientific  man,  in  giving  accurate  definitions  to  the  systems  of 
the  art.  Mr.  Nicholscm  says  (p.  478.),  *^  Every  kind  of  projec- 
tion may  be  well  elucidated  by  the  doctrine  of  shadows ;  by 
placing  a  wire  frame,  paneled  vTith  glass,  representing  the  exter- 
nal form  of  the  object,  between  the  luminary  and  plane  a(  pro- 
jection." 

Ocular  perspective  projection  may  be  explained  this  way;  but 
no  other  system  of  projection  can,  as  it  would  require  as  numy 
luminaries  as  there  may  be  angular  points  in  the  objects^  to 
produce  parallel  projection,  or  as  many  eyes  to  view  them.  Mr. 
Nicholson  remarks,  **  If  the  object  be  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a 
luminous  point,  which  the  fiame  of  a  lighted  candle  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be,  we  may  have  every  possible  linear  perspective  pro- 
jection of  the  object,  more  or  less  agreeable,  accordingly  as  the 
luminous  point  is  more  or  less  remote,  or  as  the  plane  of  projec- 
tion is  perpendicular  or  inclined  to  the  middle  ray.  In  like 
manner,  if  the  paneled  frame  be  exposed  to  the  solar  rays,  from 
the  distance  of  the  luminary,  they  may  be  considered  as  parallel : 
we  shall  then  have  every  possible  kind  of  prcgection  made  by  a 
system  of  parallel  r^s,  more  or  less  agreeable,  as  the  plane  of 
projection  is  perpenmcular,  or  inclined  to  the  rays." 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  wrong  in  principle  to  say  that  the 
rays  from  the  flame  of  a  candle  are  projected  on  a  different  prin- 
ciple to  those  from  the  solar  point.  In  the  latter  case,  the  ver- 
tical altitude  of  the  rays  is  greater  than  those  from  die  flame ; 
each,  however,  divergmg  geometrically,  according  to  the  dis* 
tance  of  the  luminaries :  it  is  plain,  then,  that  we  do  not  obtain 
parallel  and  isometrical  projection  by  this  evidence.  In  truths 
the  perspective  plane  of  projection  of  an  object,  and  the  plane 
of  shadows,  are  never  the  same.  The  perspective  planes  of 
objects  are  always  between  the  objects  and  the  eye,  toiK^ing  the 
nearest  point ;  while  the  receiving  plane  of  a  projected  shadow 
is  always  beyond  the  object,  and  may  be  there  on  any  planeu 
Again,  objects  project  Shadows ^om  a  point;  in  perspective^ 
objects  project  ineir  appearances  to  a  point,  in  the  eye :  henoe^ 
the  usual  mode  of  describing  the  planes  of  projection,  and  con- 
fusing the  ideas  of  vision  with  ingenious  contrivances,  are  fiir 
from  making  the  art  ^<  clear  to  the  understanding."  In  &ct,  all 
systems  of  projection,  besides  ocular  perspective,  should  be 
taught  mathematically ;  while  true  perspective  ou^t  to  be  di»* 
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tinctly  treated  by  its  optical  principles,  founded  on  the  physiology 
of  vision  :  which  subject  I  propose  explaining  in  a  future  article« 
Continuing  the  popular  mode  of  explanation,  Mr.  Nicholson 
says,  <<  Maiiy  of  the  projections  of  straight  lines  will  be  greater 
than  their  original  (!);  Anamorphoses  belong  to  this  species  of 
projection ;  and  we  cannot  say,  in  any  case,  however  monstrous 
or  distorted,  that  the  perspective  is  false,  if  the  picture  is  drawn 
by  the  proper  rules  ;  for,  if  such  a  picture  be  viewed  opposite  to 
the  fdot  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  eye,  at  a  distance  etjual 
to  the  perpendicular  of  the  pyramid,  the  image  will  be  perfectly 
natural."  Draw  St.  Paul's  cathedral, .  as  here  described,  and 
draw  it  by  the  **  proper  rules  ; "  publicly  exhibit  it ;  and  how 
many  of  the  multitude  of  common  sense  will  pronounce  the 
"  monstrous  and  distorted "  projection  to  be  "  perfectly 
natural  ?  " 

•  There  can  be  but  one  true  pei*spective  representation  of  an 
object  from  a  given  point  of  view :  neither  can  any  of  the  lines 
be  greater  than  the  originals,  as  J.  R.  has  justly  said,  notwith- 
standing the  encomium  passed  by  Mr.  Nicholson  on  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, as  an  author  who  is  "  too  transcendently  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  mathematics  to  commit  a  falsehood."  Mr. 
Nicholson  adds,  "  Those,  however,  who  maintain  that  a  projec- 
tion is  false  because .  some  of  the  lines  are  greater  than  their 
originals,  maintain  a  falsehood,  as  has  been  made  evident"  Let 
me  ask  any  transcendental  mathematician  whether  all  the  parts 
are  greater  than  the  whole,  and  whether  that  popular  axiom  is 
a  falsehood  ?  Can  a  man  of  six  feet  high  be  put  in  a  position 
po  appear  more  than  that  length?  His  shadow  from  the  setting 
sun  may  be  greater  than  the  originating  object,  much  greater; 
but  would  anyone  offer  a  delineation  of  his  shadow  as  his  repre- 
sentation ?  The  practical  utility  of  isometrical  and  parallel  pro- 
jection, if  limited  to  rational  rules,  no  one  will  question  ;  but  it 
is  absurd  to  attempt  to  establish  them  on  the  principles  of  per- 
spective :  and  it  is  extremely  prejudicial  to  one  of  the  finest 
sources  of  general  knowledge,  to  mystify  the  simple  and  in* 
structive  theory  of  perfect  perspective^  by  mixing  it  up  with 
irrelevant  methods. 

'  The  article  in  Vol.  II.  p.  211.,  on  perspective,  by  J.  R.,  as 
far  as  it  applies  to  the  principles  of  the  art,  is  beyond  controversy. 
He  says,  can  "  three  sides  of  a  right-angled  prism,  orthogra- 
phically  represented,  be  seen  in  the  projection,  if  one  side 
is  represented  as  a  true  square,  or  as  a  right-angled  parallelo- 
gram ? "  Mr.  Sopwith  argues,  that  "  Parallel  projection 
exhibits  one  face  of  a  cube  geometrically ;  and  this  face  may 
either  be  shown  alone,  as  in  common  ground  plans  and  eleva- 
tions ;  or  with  one  or  two  of  the  adjoining  faces,  as  may  best 
suit  the  object  of  the  designer."     This  latter  opinion,  like  that 
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oF  Mr.  Nieholson»  makes  projection  any  thing;  and  ady 
^<  monstrous  or  distorted ''  delineation  equally  as  proper  as 
those  produced  by  the  **  proper  rules ''  founded  on  principle.    . 

J.  R/s  questions  are  fraught  with  importance;  while  Mr« 
Sopwith*s  reply,  and  Mr.  P.  Nicholson^s  powerful  denunciation^ 
demand  a  public  refutation ;  for  in  them  the  public  are  told  that 
their  opinions  are  supported  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  the  learned  Dr.  Brook  Taylor^  Bishop 
Horsley,  Professor  Parish  {?),  &c 

.  To  proceed  purely  mathematically  in  this  investigation.  The 
first  author  of  the  definitions  of  geometry,  exercising  the  facul<* 
ties' of  sense  and  reason^  must  have  derival  them  from  the  formd 
of  nature,  as  they  appear  to  the  mind's  eye,  and  not  from  the 
abstract  idea  of  form  only.  The  forms  of  nature  external  to 
our  minds  are  the  only  sources  of  ideas.  Thus,  a  square,  offered 
to  the  eye  as  a  centre,  gives  the  idea  of  a  superficies  forming 
the  base  of  a  pyramid;  the  vertex  of  which  is  in  the  eye,  and 
the  four  triangular  sides  are  rays  that  connect  the  mind  with  the 
object.  These  associations  generated  in  the  enquiring  mind 
problems,  theorems,  axioms,  &c;  all  which  are  stripped  of 
their  rationality  when  they  are  taken  only  in  the  abstract,  un-» 
associated  with  natural  phenomena,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  mathematics.  The  line  of  an  pbject  may  form  with  the 
eye  an  equilateral,  an  isosceles,  an  oblique,  an  obtuse,  or  a  right«> 
angled  triangle,  for  mathematical  reasoning ;  but  a  form  that, 
in  the  abstract,  is  one  of  these  shapes,  is  only  positively  so; 
and  that  beautiful  train  of  reasoning,  which  is  the  ultimate  object 
of  the  student  of  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  mathematics,  is  not 
to  discover  the  angles  and  proportions  of  mere  lines,  but  those 
mathematical  creations  in  the  mind  which  the  moving  pheno* 
mena  of  nature  make  it  necessary  for  us,  as  rational  beings,  to 
comprehend.  If  mathematics  be  taken  only  in  the  abstract,  this 
utility  would  be  serviceable  solely  to  the  mechanic,  to  enable  him 
to  shape  materials.  But  to  return  to  the  question  of  J.  R. 

If  the  eye  be  placed  opposite  to  the  centre  of  a  square,  it  is 
seen  as  a  square  having  four  right  angles ;  if  the  eye  be  moved 
in  any  direction  out  of  that  point,  more  or  less,  it  cannot  be  seen 
as  a  square ;  and  the  rays,  instead  of  forming  the  four  equal 
pyramidal  triangles,  will  produce  one  or  two  isosceles,  with  two 
or  three  obtuse^angled  triangles,  or  all  four  obtuse-angled  tri- 
angles, according  to  the  place  of  the  vertex  or  eye ;  in  the 
abstract,  the  base  of  all  of  them,  or  the  projecting  plane  will  be 
a  square,  although  the  pyramidal  forms  continually  change. 
.Will  any  truly  mathematical  mind  say  that  the  square  is  not 
«een  to  follow  the  changes  of  the  pyramidal  rays;  or  that,  on  any 
points  the  eye  may  be  conceived  to  rest  as  vertices,  each  pyiti^ 
midal  base  has  more  than  one  optical  base,  to  which  n&athematii- 
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cal  sections  will  be  like  and  in  proportion,  the  same  as  sudi 
sections  are  to  the  square,  when  the  eye  is  the  vertex  of  a  pyra^ 
mid  ?  Now,  with  respect  to  the  cube,  as  soon  as  the  yertical 
point  of  view  passes  the  plane  of  one  side,  and  a  second  side 
enters  the  sight,  the  decrease  of  the  side  first  seen  continues, 
while  the  second  increases ;  and,  when  the  eye  is  over  the  centre 
of  the  edge,  and  in  the  plane  of  the  diagonal  of  the  cube,  both 
sides  will  appear  equal  trapezoids.  In  no  case  can  the  edge 
appear  greater  than  its  dimensions,  or  the  width  of  the  united 
trapezoids  greater  than  the  diagonal  of  the  cube.  In  isometrical, 
or  orthographical,  projection,  nothing  can  justify  any  excess  of 
die  real  dimensions,  as  shown  by  J.  R.  in  the  article  alluded 
to ;  and,  in  perspectronometry  (formerly  called  linear  perspective), 
the  projection  can  never  equid  the  original  dimensions,  except 
m  geometrical  projection,  as  I  distinguish  it  from  perspective 
projection  in  my  treatise.  Mr.  Sopwith  says  (IL  p.  521.)  that  all 
those  who  answer  the  query  at  the  head  of  his  (J.  R.'s)  paper  in 
the  affirmative  (?  negative)  are  blockheads  I  Without  knowing 
J.  R.  had  been  guilty  of  telling  the  truthy  I  published  mv  original 
method  of  projecting  objects  in  perspective,  without  the  use  of 
vanishing  points ;  that  method  explaining  what  the  principles  of 
perspective  have  not  been  made  by  former  writers.  I  am  now 
proud  to  acknowledge  myself  a  blockhead  of  the  cla^s  Mr.  Sc^ 
with  so  calls. 

Mr.  Sopwith  plainly  misconceives  the  perspective  plane  of 
projection,  and  the  parallel  plane  of  projection :  he  sees  no  dis* 
tinction  between  the  one  lying  before,  and  the  other  behind,  the 
object,  and  the  difference  between  the  light  emitting,  and  the 
eye  receiving,  the  projecting  ravs.  In  the  latter  case,  the  eye 
tamuii  receive  a  distortion ;  m  the  former,  the  natural  contour  is 
distorted  by  the  position  of  the  receivitig  surface;  the  shadow 
on  which  is  like  the  perspective  contour,  while  the  sur&oe  is 
pandlel  with  the  plane  of  the  picture,  and  unlike  when  the  suiw 
face  distorts  the  natural  appearance :  in  all  cases,  however,  as 
has  been  shown,  rays  of  light  and  visual  rays  are  projected  ac- 
oordinff  to  the  ^<  laws  of  natur^"  in  pyramidal  or  conic  form. 

As  I  have  advanced  a  doctrine  of  perspectronometry  on  the 
principles  of  natural  vision,  which  is  directly  opposed  to  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  P.  Nicholson,  Dr.  Brook  Taylor,  and  all  other 
•writers  on  perspective,  for  the  sake  of  mathematical  truth,  and 
the  diffiision  of  useful  knowledge,  I  here  annex  two  sketches 
iJlgs.  162.  and  165.)  of  a  cube  in  perspective^  from  the  same 
point  of  station,  and  the  same  point  of  view  over  that  station. 
^1^.  168.  is  the  representation  which  Dr.  Brook  Taylor,  Mr. 
Nicholson^  Mr.  Bradley,  and  all  other  distinguished  and  emi«- 
nent  professors,  have  pronounced  to  be  mathematically  correct; 
and  J^,  16S»  is  the  representation  which  nature  and  the  prin* 
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ciples  I  have  exemplified  in  my  treatise,  show  to  be  the  true  and 
only  optical  effects.  From  this  point  of  view  two  sides  are  seen ; 
consequently,  the  faces  of  the  cube  projecting  pvramidal  rays^ 
with  eccentric  sides,  as  just  explained,  the  mathematical  and 
optical  bases  differ;  the  former  being  a  square,  the  latter  a 
trapezoid ;  and  the  other  side  projects  a  less  trapezoid,  because 
the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  middle  ray  is  less  than  the  angle 
of  the  middle  rays  to  the  other  side ;  also,  the  vertical  angle  of 
which  the  two  diagonal  points  form  the  base  is  scmiewhat  lestf 
than  the  angle  of  a  side  viewed  perpendicular  to  the  centre^  or, 
as  I  term  it,  geometrically. 

The  contrast  of  these  two  figures  will  draw  the  attention  of 
the  lovers  of  truth  to  this  subject ;  the  one  being  a  true  mathe- 
matical section,  and  the  other  a  true  perspective  section,  of  the 
cube  from  a  chosen  point  From  the  point  of  sight  a,  the  tra* 
pezoids  bf  c,  t ,  h  are  identical ;  but  the  mathematical  squares  i, 
c,  dj  Cf  and  iyf,  g,  h,  form  in  the  eye  the  trapezoids  &,  c,  ^  r,  and 
ifjigi  A,  assuming  that  the  eye  is  at  a,  above  the  plane  b  c,  and 
its  parallel  plane  dei  hy  which  construction  b e  and  c  d  {Jig*  1 62.) 
are  reduced  \jq  b  e  and  cd  {Jig.  163.)  In  order  to  show  that 
the  latter  is  mathematically,  ajs  well  as  opticallv  true,  turn  the 
diagram  so  that  b  c  forms  a  perpendicular,  and  the  point  of  sight 
a  is  on  a  horizontal  line  bisecting  b  <r,  the  cube  reposing  on  the 
base  dch  g.  Have  we  not  then  the  true  perspective  figure 
which  would  be  set  up,  in  such  a  case,  bv  the  existing  theories, 
with  vanishing  points,  and  starting  with  the  geometrical  altitude 
of  the  cube  b  r,  which  intersects  and  produces  the  apparent 
perpendiculars  d  e,  gf^  and  h  t,  and  the  angular  lines  be^  g  d^ 
iff  and  hg?  It  has  escaped  the  notice  of  every  professor  of  the 
er^  that  Uie  change  of  delineating,  or  the  nominal  position^ 
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makes  no  change  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  objects  and 
points  of  view,  and,  consequently,  no  change  in  the'  effect :  yet, 
simply  from  having  to  describe  the  object  from  above,  instead 
of  horizontally  and  midway,  the  truth  has  been  distorted,  and 
a  mathematical  section  of  the  rays  substituted. 

I  have  explained,  in  my  work,  the  difference  of  the  optical 
effect  from  a  single  object,  from  that  of  two  or  more  in  connex- 
ion with  the  eye.  In  one  case,  this  mathematical  figure  becomes 
the  optical  figure.  Of  this  first  published  truth  must  follow  an 
examination  of  my  method  of  producing  objects  without  the  use 
of  vanishing  points,  the  importance  of  which  is,  as  yet,  but  little 
known. 

The  principles,  or,  rather,  I  should  call  them  methods^  by 
which  ^g.  162.  is  projected  universally  pass  for  truths,  mathe- 
matical truths  I  and  are  propagated  by  all  the  talent  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Lovers  of  the 
fine  arts  look  to  this  matter,  and  let  every  '*  transcendental '' 
itiathematician  withdraw  his  name  from  among  the  advocates  of - 
mathematical  misapplication.  A  plate  of  the  ^*  perspectrono- 
meter  "  (an  instrument  I  have  invented  to  render  the  principles 
of  vision  manifest  to  those  persons  who  are  unacquainted  with 
geometry)  will  go  far  to  establish  the  truth  of  my  observations^ 
and  the  necessity  of  substituting  the  principles  I  set  forth  for 
tliose  that  have  hitherto  passed  current. 

'  In  the  note  I  send  herewith  you  will  see  tlHu  Mr.  Etty,  R.  A.» 
speaking  of  this  instrument,,  says,  **  It  very  qearly  aud  satis&c- 
tprily  elucidates  the  principles  of  perspective.'^ 

D€scnpti(mqfthePerspectrotwmetet\  —  Fig.  164.  is  the  instru- 
ment t  a  b  and  a  c  are  brass  rods  of  equal  lengths;  b  dj  vl  steel 
rod  produced  from  &;  i  ^  dotted,  another  steel  bar,  equal  tob  d^ 
screwed  into  6,  and  just  entering  the  cock  at  c.  Under  tlie  steel 
bar  b  c,  lies  a  slip  of  brass  of  the  same  length,  working  on  a. 
centre  at  c,  and  having  a.  cock  fixed  at  the  end  b,  through  which 
the  ^t^el  rod  b  d  traverses.  A  line  (<r  e)  is  produced  to  £? ;  c  e 
being  equal  to  &  r :  the  arc  b  e\s  described  with  the  radius  c  e^ 
and  auother  arc  is  described  between  b  and  r,  with  the  radius 
a  b  or  a  c^,^Qn  moving  the  cock  b  along  the  steel  bar  b  d,  until 
it  is  perpendicularly  over  c,  the  line  ab  descends,  the  angle 
decreases,  and  the  steel  bar  i  c  is  projected  a  small  piece, 
tlirough  the  cock  at  c.  On  moving  the  cock  6,  until  the  brass, 
slip  be  forms  an  obtuse  angle  of  120^  with  a  c,  a  greater  quantity 
of  the  steel  bar  is  projected  through  the  cock  c  (as  shown  in. 
J^.  165.) ;  and,  on  bringing  the  cock  to  e  (as  in^.  166.),  the 
whole  of  the  steel  bar  b  c  is  projected  through  c,  and  the  two, 
lines  a  b  and  a  c  fall  on  each  other,  making  a  line  with  c  e^ 
Now,  let  a  be  an  eye,  a  b  and  a  c  rays  of  equal  length  pro-, 
j^ted  from  the  object  bc\  it  is  evident  b  c  cannot  subtend  a^ 
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greater  ang1e»  and  the  object  and  tlie  rays  will  form  an  Isosceles 
triangle  (as  in^.  164.)-  ^^^  ^^  ^J^  retain  its  position  at  a^  and 
let  the  ray  a  c  also  retnain  in  its  present  position ;  then  place 
the  object  b  c  perpendicularly  to  the  ray  a  c ;  the  point  a,  in  the 
ray  to  b,  will  rest  on  the  arc  b  c,  and  the  object  b  c  will  subtend 
a  less  angle  than  when  placed  as  in  Jig,  1 64.  Move  the  cock  6, 
.so  that  a  p  and  b  c  form  an  angle  of  120^  (as  in  Jig.  165.) ;  then 
b  c  becomes  fc^zbc^^ bf\  the  point  projected  through  the 
cock  being  equal  to  bf.  Move  the  cock  6  to  ^  (as  in^.  166.) ; 
then  b  c  becomes  c  e^  and  a  b  and  a  c  become  ae^  m  one  strnigbt 
line,  and  the  length  b  c  becomes  b  c-^b  c^  noUiing. 
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Hence,  it  is  evident,  as  the  line  or  object  b  c  subtends  the 
greatest  angle  when  it  forms  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle 
with  the  rays  a  b  and  a  c^  it  is  seen  of  its  geometrical  length,  md 
the  axis  of  vision  is  equfd  to  the  altitude  of  the  triangle :  also, 
as,  when  the  same  line  forms  a  right  angle  with  the  rays,  it  does 
not  subtend  so  great  an  angle,  and  the  axis  of  vision  is  not 
the  altitude,  consequently,  it  cannot  appear  so  great  as  when 
it  subtended  a  greater  an^le ;  for,  according  to  the  true  elucida- 
tion of  vision,  the  mind  is  not  susceptible  of  the  unequal  exten- 
sion  of  rays,  but  the  object  is  projected  through  a  plane  which 
equalises  them ;  and  that  plane  is  always  the  chonl  of  an  arc 
described  by  a  radius  equal  to  the  shorter  ray  from  the  extremes 
of  a  line.  With  a  line  only,  the  rays  to  the  extremes  form  a 
triangle ;  with  many  lines,  as  in  one  or  more  objects,  the  rays  form 
conic  or  pyramidal  rays ;  in  which  case,  the  plane  of  optical  pro* 
jection  follows  the  same  simple  law  vertically  and  horizontally ; 
the  vertical  line  of  projection  and  the  horizontal  line  of  projec* 
tion  being  the  transverse  direction  of  the  plane  of  projection, 
always  touching  the  nearest  point  or  surface  of  the  objects 
viewed. 

This  vertical  line  of  projection  forms  a  new  and  important 
feature  in  my  art  of  *^  perspectronometry,"  which  is  a  fitter 
name  for  the  art  than  perspective ;  for  it  signifies  the  science  of 
measuring  the  apparent  lengths  of  mathematical  lines.  We 
never  see  a  form  !  we  only  see  forms  in  appearance.  An 
object  has  but  one  form ;  and,  when  seen  or  represented  from  a 
given  point,  we  see  or  represent  only  one  peculiar  appearance 
of  those  parts  which  are  visible  to  the  eye,  inferring  by  our  pre* 
vious  knowledge  what  constitute  the  unseen  parts ;  so  tha^  in 
speaking  of  seeing  a  form,  according  to  popular  conception, 
there  is  an  universal  error.  In  reality,  by  natural  inference,  I 
should  say  we  only  see  the  forms  of  appearances;  which  forms  are 
the  legitimate  features  for  perspective  to  portray  with  accuracy. 

The  gentlemen  whose  names  I  have  mentioned  will,  I  trust, 
acquit  me  of  any  personal  motives  in  doins  so,  and  attribute  it 
to  my  desire  to  see  the  art  I  profess  not  omy  established  on  de* 
monstrable  optical  principles,  but  to  see  it  become  -the  study  of 
every  well-educated  man,  forming,  as  it  does,  the  elementary 
science  of  general  and  useful  knowledge. 

Sirandj  London,  July  23 .  1836. 


Art.  V.     On  the  Hoof  of  the  Birmingham  Totim  Hall.    By  Wm. 
Kendall,  Esq.,  Kineton. 

A  oooD  deal  of  discussion  having  taken  place  respecting  the 
Birmingham  Town  Hall  roof,  and  more  especially  in  conse- 
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quence  of  the  settlement 
mentioned  in  this  Ma- 
gazine, Vol.  I.  p.  380.,  I 
presume  a  drawing  of 
the  truss  will  not  prove 
unacceptable  to  your 
readers.  The  settle- 
ment which  took  place 
was  between  the  points 
n  a.  {See/ig.  168.) 

The  following  are  the 
dimensions,  viz ;  — 

King  post,  15  X  9  X  6 
Queen  posts,  14  x  8  x  6 
Second  queen  posts,  14  X  9 
Principal  rafters,  11x6 
Dischai^e  rafters,  9x6 
Collar  beam,  8x6 
Second,   or     lower,   coUar 

beam,  8  X  ^ 
Struts,  6X6 
Jack    beams  to  corbekt,  14 

X  10 
Posts  to  do.,  10  X  7 
Struts  to  do.,  7x7 
Wall-plates,  9x6 

The  tie-beam  is  scarfed 
together  in  four  pieces, 
as  shown  in  Jig.  166*f 
and  to  a  larger  scale  ia 
.170.  JFVg5. 171,172., 
the  two  end  pieces,  are 
14  x  10;  and  the  two 
middle  pieces  are  14  x 
5^.  Figs.  173.  and 
174.  show  the  method 
in  which  the  king  and 
queen  posts  are  secured 
to  the  tie-beams.  The 
second,  or  lower,  collm: 
beams,  of  which  there 
is  one  on  each  side  of 
the  truss,  and  abutting 
into  the  second  queen 
posts,  are  notched  on 
to  the  kings,  queens, 
and  struts  half  an  inch ; 
and  they  are  all  firmly 
bolted  together.  The 
trusses, 'ten  in  number, 
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are  12ft.  apart ;  except  tbe  two  end  trusses,  which  are  14  ft.  from 
the  outer  walls.  Joists,  7x2^  and  15  in.  apart,  notched  on 
to  the  trusses  (see^.  168.),  run  the  whole  length  of  the  build- 
ing ;  these  laid  with  inch  boarding,  and  the  whole  covered  with 
7  lb  lead.  The  whole  of  the  timber  used  is  good  sound  Baltic ; 
except  the  king  posts  and  queen  posts,  which  are  of  good  sound 
English  oak.  The  span  is  65  ft.  6  in.  in  the  clear.  Fig,  167* 
is  the  truss  in  isometrical  perspective,  and  will  convey  a  clearer 
idea  of  its  construction. 

I,  having  been  a  party  concerned  in  the  execution  of  this  roof, 
refrain  from  all  comment  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  principle 
upon  which  it  is  constructed,  or  of  its  suitableness  or  unsuitable- 
ness  for  the  Birmingham  Town  Hall. 

It  was  designed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hansom,  one  of  the  architects 
of  the  building ;  and  he  thinks  (or  did  think,  at  the  time  the 
roof  was  framed)  so  highly  of  it,  as  to  imagine  that  nothing  in 
the  way  of  carpentry  has  appeared  equal  to  it  in  modern  times. 
This  opinion  I  leave  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  readers  of 
this  Magazine. 


]ffISCEUUANEOT7S  ZNTEXiUGZOrCE. 

Art.  I.    Domestic  Notices, 
ENGLAND. 

House  of  Commons^  and  the  New  Hotua  of  Parliament.  —  It  does  not  often 
happen  that  any  matter  immediately,  or  even  remotely,  connected  with  archi- 
tecture forms  a  topic  of  parliamentary  discussion  i  but  the  debate  on  Mr. 
Hume's  motion  (July  21.)  relative  to  the  intended  new  Houses  of  Parliament 
was  one  of  particular  interest  in  itself.  Although  the  member  for  Middlesex 
did  not  carry  his  point,  which  was  nothing  less  than  to  set  aside  the  whole  of 
the  previous  proceedings,  and  begin  de  tiovo,  and,  consequently,  the  business 
remains  substantially  where  it  was,  the  discussion  was  by  no  means  a  fruitless 
one,  since  it  afforded  several  members  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  the 
commissioners  from  the  obloquy  cast  upon  them,  both  on  account  of  presumed 
incompetence  for  thdr  office,  and  unrairness  in  the  discharge  of  it.  Those 
who  hav<^  seen  the  exhibited  drawings  must  allow  that  the  commissioners' 
task  was  one  of  considerable  labour,  and  that  they  acquitted  themselves  of  it 
very  satisfactorily;  since,  with  the  exception  of  some  few,  though  noisy, 
malecontents,  the  public  have  confirmed  their  sentence  as  far  as  regards  Mr, 
Barry's  design ;  and  by  the  public  I  mean  those  who  are  capable  of  judging  of 
its  general  merits,  although  they  may  not  be  exactly  competent  to  enter  mto 
a  formal  architectural  analysis  of  it.  So  far  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Barry's 
design  may  be  allowed  to  be  of  a  superior  kind ;  for,  as  a  glance  at  most  of 
our  modern  buildings  will  convince  us,  it  is  easier  to  meet  with  such  as  are 
technically  not  objectionable,  than  with  any  which  captivate  the  critical  ob- 
server by  any  qualities  as  works  of  art. 

After  being  subjected  to  a  more  rigorous  ordeal  than  any  of  the  others, 
because  far  more  minutely  and  invidiously  scrutinised  by  those  who  were  eager 
to  detect  and  drag  forward  every  fault,  however  triflins,  Mr.  Barry's  design 
has  infinitely  more  to  recommend  it  than  any  of  the  otners,  against  the  ma- 
jority of  which  nothing  has  been  specifically  objected,  for  the  reason  that  they 
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do  Biot  present  any  thiqg  to  itrikio^y  good  as  to  fonder  it  worth  while  to 
examine  them,  for  the  pnrpoee  of  noting  sqmrately  all  their  recommendatbne 
and  deficiencies;  otherwise  they  would,  probably,  have  been  found  to  posses^ 
as  many,  or  more,  errors ;  errors,  too,  still  more  objectionable  than  those 
imputed  to  Mr.  Barry's,  without  any  of  its  redeeming  qualities. 

Some  have  made  it  ^ound  of  complaint,  that  Mr.  Mrry  should  be  allowed 
to  deviate  irom  his  original  drawings,  for  the  purpose  of  introdudng  aken* 
tions  and  improvements;  which  they  consider  a  species  of  unfairness:  so  it 
nndoubtedly  would  be,  had  the  prize  been  awarded  to  him  for  a  desicn  of 
doubtful  merit,  and  only  then  entitled  to  it  after  being  tampered  with,  in 
order  to  fit  it  for  public  inspection,  and  justify  the  preference  siven  it.  The 
ori^al  deagn  havins  been  exhibited,  the  case  is  otherwise :  the  public  a'-e 
satisfied  that  the  preterence  was  a  just  one.  Although  the  design  la  the  best^ 
it  would,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  be  absurd,  on  that  account,  to  prevent 
the  architect  fix>m  improving  it,  and  giving  to  his  first  ideas  all  the  perfection 
he  is  able.  Undoubtedly,  any  of  the  other  architects  would  now  (especially 
after  what  he  must  have  learnt  fixim  studying  the  designs  of  his  feUow-com* 
petitors)  be  cafMe  of  greatly  improving  lus  also,  had  he  first  won  the  op* 
portunity  of  doing  so.  Faiung  m  that  primary  object,  no  architect  can 
justly  complain  that  he  has  also  missed  the  privileges  annexed  to  it. 

So  fiir  is  it  fix>m  being  desirable  that  an  architect  should  be  bound  down  to 
adhere  to  his  first  design  for  a  building,  which  can  rarely  be  maturely  studied 
throughout,  that  much  which  is  defective  in  our  public  buildings  may  safely 
be  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  carefiil  revision.  Though  the  general  iclei^  and 
many  of  the  parts,  may  be  ^ood,  much  may  require  to  be  retouched  and  poluhed 
up,  so  as  to  produce  a  finished  work. 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  testimony  in  fieivour  of  the  commissioners  and  Mr.  Barry 
is  not  at  all  weakened  b;^  his  declaring  that  he  was  originally  opposed  to  a 
public  competition,  thinung  that  government  oug^  to  have  chosen  their  own 
architect,  and  that  by  so  doing  they  would  be  more  likely  to  secure  a  plan  that 
would  reflect  credit  on  the  nation.  **  An  eminent  architect,"  he  said,  ^  had 
devoted  his  time  for  several  months  to  the  pr^aration  of  a  pkn ;  but  it  was 
thought  proper  that  there  should  be  a  eompetition*"  From  this  we  mav 
infer,  that  that  ^<  eminent  architect,"  whoever  he  was  (and  it  b  not  difficult 
to  guess  at  him^,  did  not  care  to  encounter  the  risk  of  a  defeat,  although  he 
would  have  haa  the  advantage  over  his  rivals  as  to  time,  having  the  start  of 
them  by  several  months ;  and  yet,  a  person  who  so  mistrusted  himself  as  to 
be  discouraged  from  entering  into  any  contest  with  others,  was  a  fit  person  to 
have  been  entrusted  b^  government  with  designing  and  executing  an  areh^ 
tectural  work  of  such  importance  I  This  is  rather  odd  argument ;  and  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  design  alluded  to  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  no  extraordinary 
merit  to  boast  of,  otherwise  its  author  would,  doubtless,  have  adopted  some 
mode  of  bringing  it  before  the  public,  and  so  showing  the  world  what  a  piece 
of  excellence  the  unfortunate  system  of  competition  had  deprived  it  of.r-1-X,. 
Jufy  88. 

Mr.  Peter  TfumoiOfCs  Model  of  his  Denpiforthe  New  Housetef  ParUameuL 
'-*  Our  readers  will  bear  in  mind  the  review  of  Mr.  Thompson's  publication, 
p.  17a,  and  Mr.  Thompson's  remarks  on  that  review,  p.  284.  We  may  also 
state  that,  soon  afte  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Thompson's  book,  a  review  of  it 
appeared  in  the  Timet  newspaper;  imparently  written  with  a  view  to  discou- 
rage carpenters  or  builders,  hke  Mr.  Thomp6on,from  attempting  to  infringe  on 
the  province  of  the  architect.  The  extreme  severity,  coaneness,  and  bad 
feeling  displayed  in  this  review,  as  is  usual  in  similar  cases,  defeated  its  own 
purpose;  and,  instead  of  injuring  Mr.  Thompson,  it  has, in  fact,  been  of  the 
■greatest  service  to  him.  A  weak*ininded  man  might  have  suffered  finpm  i^ 
or,  perhaps,  sunk  under  it ;  but  Mr.  Thompson  is  a  man  Jiaturally  of  a  very 
strong  mmd,  of  indefatigable  hidustry,  and  of  undaunted  mental  courage. 
The  first  effect  which  the  review  in  the  Times  had  on  him  was,  to  determine 
him  to  construct  a  model.    After  the  model  was  finished,  Mr.  ThompsoB 
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took  It  down  to  Windsor,  and  had  the  honour  and  satisfaction  of  showing  it 
to  their  Majesties  and  the  royal  family.  This  took  place  on  July  4. ;  and  Mr* 
Thompson  kindly  invited  us  to  see  it  on  the  5th  instant.  Another  eSkct  of 
the  review  in  the  IHmes  was,  to  attract  the  attention  of  some  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  a  new  colony;  in  consequence  of  which  Mr.  Thompson  has 
received  a  large  order  for  portable  wooden  dwelling-houses,  41  of  which  he 
has  already  shipped,  and  with  the  remainder  of  which  (beudes  a  banking* 
house  of  two  stories  high,  and  a  portable  church,  for  the  same  colony,  80  ft. 
long,  45  ft.  wide,  and  40  ft.  high  to  the  top  of  the  spire)  he  is  employed 
literally  night  and  day. 

The  model  is  beautifuU^r  executed  ;  and,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Thompson, 
shows  a  great  deal  of  contrivance  and  arrangement  m  the  interior ;  though  we 
i»nnot  say  that  we  were  more  pleased  with  the  elevation  in  it,  than  we  were 
with  it  in  the  engravinss.  We  strongly  recommend  all  our  readers,  who  have  an 
opportunity,  to  odl  and  see  it ;  if  only  for  the  sake  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Thompson,  and  learning;  from  his  conversation  how  much  may  be  done 
by  a  man,  naving  no  adventitious  advantages  of  education  or  fortune,  in  im- 
proving his  mind,  and  also  his  worldly  circumstances..  The  model  is  exhibited 
gratis  m  Mr.  Thompson's  shop,  which  is  in  Osnabuii^  Place,  New  Road, 
near  Fitzroy  Square,  exactly  opposite  Mr.  Austin's  Artificial  Stone  Manufac- 
toiy,  a  museum  of  architectural  sculpture  also  well  worth  seeing. 

Mr.  Thompson  has  infringed  on  the  booksellers,  as  well  as  on  the  architects; 
for  he  has  established  in  the  portico,  or  entrance-hall,  to  his  manufactory,  a 
bookseller's  shop,  well  stored  with  old  and  new  books,  and  containing  sta- 
tionery and  architectural  prints  for  sale.  Mr.  Thompson  was  led  to  this  by 
endeavouring  to  collect  for  himself  a  good  library  of  architectural  works;  to 
enable  him  to  do  which,  he  bought  up  books  of  every  kind,  wherever  he  could 
£nd  them  a  decided  bargain ;  and  afterwards  exdianged  them  for  the  books 
he  wanted,  as  opportunity  offered.  Finding  the  purchase  and  sale  of  books  by 
retail,  for  ready  money,  attended  with  very  little  trouble,  and  that  it  could  be 
mana^  by  one  of  his  family,  he  continued  it ;  and,  as  he  is  an  advocate  for 
lowering  the  price  of  books,  and  more  espedally  architectural  books,  some  of 
our  readers  may  find  it  worth  their  while  to  call  on  him  as  a  booksdler. 
Others,  who  have  houses  to  build,  or  carpenter's  work  to  perform,  will,  if  we 
jure  not  very  greatly  mistaken,  find  him  a  treasure  in  either  of  these  capacities. 

The  Clote  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Deagnt  for  the  New  Hotues  of  ParSameni 
took  place  on  July  23.  The  sum  collected  was  somewhat  above  1500/.,  and 
the  expenses  above  500/1 ;  thus  leaving  about  10/.  to  each  exhibiter.  Before 
the  euibition  was  closed,  the  exhibiters  had  a  meeting,  at  which  letters 
'were  read  fix>m  Edinburgh,  Birmingham,  and  some  other  considerable  towns, 
requesting  that  the  designs  might  be  exhibited  at  those  places;  and  it  was 
aresolved  Uiat,  as  fiir  as  dq>ended  on  the  meeting,  the  desicns  should  be  sent 
to  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition.  Two  lithograpnic  prints,  showing 
ihe  original  and  altered  plans  of  Mr.  Barry,  were  exhibited;  which,  together 
with  several  pamphlets,  either  published,  or  to  be  so,  will  be  noticed  in  a 
future  Number. 

.  yew  Churchet.'^Yiky  new  churches  or  chapels  are  in  contemplation,  to  be 
erected  in  the  most  populous  parts  of  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs.  The 
Bishop  of  London  is  at  the  head  of  the  project;  and  subscriptions  for  cany- 
ing  it  into  execution  are  going  on  in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  upwards 
of  50,000A  having  been  already  collected.  Oovemment  is  expected  to  aid 
the  undertaking;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  many  new  churches  and  chapels 
will  be  erected ;  but  I  hope  an  open  and  fiurlv  conducted  competition  will  be 
resorted  to,  and  that  in  no  one  instance  vrill  a  mvourite  be  called  in.  Churches 
Are  public  buildings,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  competed  for. —  ISffxu 
WUmmgton  Square, 

London  Umoeraty,  —  A  handsome  statue  of  Locke,  executed  in  marble  by 
R.  Westmacott,  R.A.,  has  just  been  completed,  and  placed  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  London  University.— /d 
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SCOTLAND. 

Churchyard  ArchUeciwre. —  Every  one  who  has  visited  the  aacient  burying- 
grounds  within  and  about  Edinburgh  must  have  observed  the  total  absence 
of  every  thing  like  method  in  laying  out  the  grounds,  and  the  almost  equal 
absence  of  hwmony  between  contiguous  monumental  edifices.  Of  late  years, 
a  new  spirit  seems  to  have  sprung  up  in  the  ndghbourhood.  A  considerable 
addition  was  made,  some  time  ago,  to  the  West  Churchyard,  which,  situated  as 
the  addition  is,  dose  by  the  Castle  Rock,  and  adjoining  the  Prince's  Street 
Gardens,  to  the  height  of  20  ft.,  has  a  fine  effect,  particularly  as  it  is  laid  out 
after  a  regular  plan.  The  tombs  are  all  built,  and,  as  a  striking  instance  of  the 
previous  want  of  churchvard  accommodation,  nearly  one  third  of  these  tombs 
are  already  t^en  up,  although  it  is  but  four  years  since  this  new  ground  was 
first  opened.  This  cemetery,  besides  its  other  advantages,  is  in  so  secluded 
a  situation,  that  the  monuments  erected  in  it  are  not  subject  to  be  soiled  and 
tarnished  by  smoke.  {The  Scotsman^  Januarjr  37.  1836.) 

Bread-cutting  MaMie, — This  is  a  newly  invented  machine  for  cutting  loaf 
bread,  the  credit  of  which  is  due  to  Mr.  Blaikie,  an  ingenious  gun-maker  in 
Glasgow.  In  its  machinery  it  is  quite  plain  and  simple ;  and  nothing  could 
well  be  more  easy  and  sadsfiictory  than  its  operation.  The  loaf  being 
placed  in  the  proper  receptacle,  the  operator  raises  the  handle  of  the  machine; 
when,  by  a  simultaneous  motion  of  the  internal  machinery,  the  loaf  is  shifted 
forward  to  the  proper  place,  the  size  of  the  slices  having  been  previously 
determined  by  fixing  the  index  hand  of  the  regulator  at  the  desired  distance. 
The  handle  being  then  brought  down,  the  slice  falls  into  a  box  beneath.  A 
quartern  loaf  may  be  cut  in  this  manner  in  half  a. minute;  and  cut,  top,  as 
smooth  and  even  almost  as  polished  marble,  and  without  breaking  it  into 
crumbs,  as  is  unavoidably  the  case  by  cutting  bread  in  the  ordinary  way. 
(Id.) 


Art.  II.    Retrospective  Criticism. 

Erhatum.    In  page  357.  column  3.,  for  "  lUlb.", read  «  lljlb." 

The  New  Houses  of  ParUatnemt, — Until  the  publication  of  your  last  Kumber 
I  was  an  advocate  for  the  new  Parliament  Houses  being  built  on  the  old 
site ;  but  the  masterly  reasoning  of  Mr.  Fowler,  so  ablv  seconded  by  Mr. 
Rainy,  has  quite  changed  my  opinion  on  this  question;  and,  although  I  should 
prefer  the  Gothic  style  for  such  a  building,  yet  I  think  the  government  did 
quite  wrong  in  not  allowing  architects  to  send  in  desiens  to  their  own  taste, 
and  to  select  their  own  situations  too.  Many  valuable  bints  would  most  cer« 
tainly  have  been  the  consequence. —  W,  Kendall,    Kinetotiy  July  8.  1836. 

Perspecttoe  Rectified,  —  The  concurring  testimony  of  J.  R.  to  the  novelty, 
as  well  as  to  the  merits,  of  my  treatise  on  perspective,  is  gratifying  to  my 
feelings,  desirous  as  I  am  of  advancing  the  literature  of  art.  The  cultivation 
of  the  definite  and  real  principles  of  rectilinear  and  curvilinear  perspective 
will  rectify  the  minor  details  ot  the  art,  for  which  there  are  many  long  stand- 
ing and  excellent  rules.  The  Ime  of  projection,  which,  in  my  work,  I  have 
termed  the  line  of  contact  (because  the  plane  of  projection  is  always  in  con- 
tact with  the  object),  as  J.  R.  justly  says  in  his  review  (iii.  p.  274.),  "  ought 
to  be  exhibited  to  the  learner  in  the  most  prominent  manner. ' 

I  beg  to  point  out  an  error  which  your  engraver  has  inadvertently  made  in. 
misplacing  this  line  in  the  plate  copied  from  my  work  (fig.  117.  p.  273.).  By 
substituting  the  accompanying  cut  (Jig,  175.)  for  the  incorrect  one  in  ques- 
tion, you  will  oblige  me,  as  the  adjustment  of  the  line  of  projection  has  been 
capricious,  and  is  one  of  my  leading  points  of  rectification.  In  the  figure, 
A.  6  c  J>  is  the  ground  plan  of  a  cube ;  o  the  point  of  station ;  /,  g,  the  visual 
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rays  ;  c  d,  the  axis  of  vision ;  and,  as  I  have  demonstrated,  the  line  of  projeo 
tbn  (a  t)  must  be  drawn  at  rip^ht  angles  to  the  axis  (e  d),  so  that  it  may 
project  with  optical,  as  well  as  with  mathematical,  truth.  Iiie  point  rc^ve 
to  the  planes  for  the  perspective  altitudes  1  1,  2  2,  3  3,  4  4,  your  raiders 
will  find  explained  at  length  in  my  treatise,  as  well  as  the  introduction  of 
another  essential  line,  the  Vertical  line  of  projection  ^  which  line,  together 
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with  the  horizontal  line  of  projection^  makes  the  plane  of  projection  easy  of 
comprdiension,  and  practicaUy  true. 

Many  authors,  in  brief  sentences,  have  defined  perspecUye,  yet  not  one 
has  been  consistent  in  niaking  the  theory  and  practice  agree  with  those  occa- 
sional gleams  of  truth,  lliat  influential  authority,  Mr.  Peter  Kicholson 
(ii.  p.  479.),  says,  *'  In  perspective  projection,  the  system  of  rays  forms  a  py- 
ramid, the  picture  being  the  base,  the  point  of  sight  the  vertex,  and  the  perpen- 
dicular from  the  point  of  sight  to  the  base  the  distance  of  the  eye  from  the 
picture ; "  yet,  in  the  same  article  firom  which  this  sentence  is  extracted,  he 
wavers  from  this  optical  truism.  Throughout  the  perspective  works,  without 
exception,  all  authors  have  substituted  a  misapplication  of  mathematics  for 
optical  demonstration;  which  has  ever  rendered  perspective  abstruse,  unin- 
telligible, and  impracticable. -«il.  Parscy.    London,  J^y^  1836. 

Review  of*Parsey*t  PertpecHoe  Rect^d?* — I  was  struck  with  your  notice,  in 
the  Architectural  Magaxme,  p.  270.,  of  Mr.  Parsey's  proposed  method  of  draw- 
ing objects  in  perspective  without  the  aid  of  vanishmg  points ;  it  being  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  occurred  to  myself,  and  was  put  in  practice  more  than 
seven  years  ago.  It  does  not,  however,  with  me  supersede  the  use  of  that 
excellent  instrument,  the  centrolinead ;  but  merely  takes  place  of  the  more 
common  and  complicated  process  of  find&ag  the  vanishing  lines  to  which  the 
centrolineads  are  to  be  aajusted.  I  use  the  orwinal  plate  and  screw  instru- 
ments ;  but  Mr.  Nicholson  has  long  since  simpli&d  this  invention ;  although, ' 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  he  still  places  one  edge  of  the  ruler  so  as,  if  produced  in 
that  direction,  it  would  meet  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  arms  at  the  back,  • 
as  in  the  annexed  diagram  (^fig,  176.);  whereas  the  instruments  are  better 
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eonstructed,  and  equally  efficient,  by  pladng  the  ruler  centrally,  as  in  jfig.  177. 
Indeed,  if  otherwise  convenient,  it  matters  not  precisely  where  the  ruler  is 
l^aced ;  a5»  provided  it  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  arms  in  all  positions  of 
the  instrument,  it  must  describe  equally  correct  radii;  so  that,  instead  of  its 
use  beine  confined  to  the  right  or  the  lef^  hand,  according  to  the  position  of 
the  rulers  edge  (a,  Jig,  176A  which,  however,  is  not  necessary  with  any,  it 
may  be  used  indirorentijr.  Further,  by  adding  another  pin,  as  drcumstancea 
oiay  reouire,  the  same  instrument  may  be  adjusted  to  two  very  different  de- 
grees or  converging  lines ;  and,  therefore,  be  made  to  serve  for  the  right  and 
left  at  the  same  time. 

I  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  merits  of  the  work  above  mentioned :  but 
I  have  long  since  thought  tiiat  much  more  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of 
pers()ective  than  is  useful ;  for,  if  the  principle  be  once  understood,  no  pro- 
position can  occur  in  its  practice  that  will  no^  by  a  thinking  person,  be  easily 
solved ;  and  I  do  believe  that  one  or  two  lectures,  aided  by  models,  as  well 
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ail  dkgrainSf  would  be  more  effectual  in  putting  any  one  in  possession  of  that, 
principle,  than  all  the  voluminous  works  that  nave  been  published  on  the  sub- 
ject.—JS.  W.  Gnbble.     Torquay,  Devon,  June  8.  1836. 


Art.  III.     Queries  and  Anstoers. 

Isle  of  Bogs,  —  On  passing  up  the  river,  the  other  day,  in  a  steam-boat,  I 

observed  that,  nearly  opposite  Green- 
wich, some  sheds  are  being  erected,  in 
which  an  iron  chain  (JSg.  178.  a)  is  In* 
troduced  in  a  novel  manner ;  by  whkh 
means  one  story  post  in  every  three  is 
omitted,giving,  consequently,  double  the 
width  between  them;  which,  in  many 
cases,  is  very  desirable.  By  noticing 
this  circumstance,  perhaps  some  m 
vour  correspondents  in  that  neighbour^ 
hood  will  oe  induced  to  view  these 
sheds,  and  give  a  more  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  them ;  or,  perhaps,  the  architect  would  send  the  necessary  inform- 
ation, and  give  his  reasons  for  using  the  chains  ?  —  W.  S, 

Captain  IVUdey^s  new  Stuffing  fir  Mattreues^  S^c, —  Having  read  a  good  deal 
respecting  this  material  in  the  Mrighton  Gazette,  ?X  different  periods,  I  should 
fbel  much  obliged  to  you,  or  to  any  of  your  readers,  if  you  could  tell  me  what 
the  material  is.  —  «/o^  J^roum.  Fore  Street,  Brighton,  Juty,  1836.  A  cor-i 
respondent  and  contributor  to  the  Encyc.  of  CotU  Arch.,  to  whom  we  sent 
this  query,  has  returned  us  an  answer,  containing  details  too  long  for  insertion 
here,  but  which  we  shall  give  in  our  next  Number.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
may  state,  for  Mr.  Brown's  information,  that  Captain  Wildey's  substitute  for 
horsehair,  straw,  flock,  cotton,  ^^Iga  marina,  and  various  other  substances  in 
flenerd  use  for  bedding,  mattresses,  pillows,  chairs,  so&s,  carriage  seats,  Scc^ 
IS  the  fibrous  coating  of  the  cocoa  nut,  which  has  already  been  long  in  use  foit 
Che  same  and  other  purposes  in  the  East  Indies  and  China.  It  appears  to  us 
a  very  excellent  material  for  the  uses  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  we 
would  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  upholsterers,  and  all  persons 
engaged  in  providing  cheap  and  durable  stuffing  for  bedding,  sofas,  chairs,  &c. 
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ORIGIN AI.   COMMUNICATIONS. 
Art.  I.    On  Order  in  Architecture.     Translated  from  the  French  of 

M.  QuATREMisRE  DE  QuiNCT.      By  P. 

The  word  Order,  in  architecture,  has  a  general  acceptation, 
which  does  not  require  any  definition ;  because  all  its  synonymes, 
such  as  arrangement,  disposition,  &c.,  do  not  convey  any  clearer 
idea.  Order  is,  in  fact,  one  of  those  primary  ideas  which  carry 
their  explanation  with  them,  and  which  serve  to  explain  other 
words,  rather  than  require  any  other  words  to  explain  them ; 
thus  there  are  few  words  in  more  general  use. 

Applied  to  architecture,  then,  this  word  signifies  generally  what 
it  does  when  applied  to  the  works  of  nature,  and  to  all  the  other 
productions  of  man ;  namely,  a  certain  disposition  of  parts  so 
as  to  form  a  whole,  and  a  certain  connexion  among  themselves, 
and  with  that  which  shows  a  presiding  intelligence,  and  proves 
that  they  are  not  the  productions  of  chance.  Chance  cannot  pro- 
duce any  order ;  that  is,  it  cannot  produce  such  a  state  of  things 
as  will  prove  the  existence  of  a  previous  and  lasting  connexion 
between  them.  Thus,  combinations  of  things  produced  by 
chance  can  never  happen,  or  succeed  each  other,  twice  in  ex- 
actly the  same  manner ;  and  it  is  the  contrary  effect,  that  Is, 
the  perpetual  and  regular  recurrence  of  the  same  results  arising 
from  the  same  causes,  that  convinces  human  reason  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Supreme  Power  or  Intelligence,  which  rules  and 
directs  the  immutable  and  admirable  system  of  order  which 
pervades  the  universe. 

The  works  of  men  approach  the  nearer  to  those  of  the  Author 
of  Nature  the  more  they  bestow  upon  them  that  principle  of  in- 
telligence which  man  alone,  of  all  created  beings,  has  received 
from  God.  It  is  by  Order  that  this  principle  of  intelligence 
is  manifested ;  this  is,  also,  what  we  admire  in  the  organisation 
of  societv,  in  the  laws  of  nations,  in  the  productions  of  genius, 
and  in  the  labours  of  industry.     It  is  towards  the  perfecting  of 
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this  order  that  the  meditations  of  philosophers,  the  researches 
of  the  learned,  and  the  inventions  of  artists,  unceasingly  tend. 

Of  all  the  arts,  there  is  not  one  in  which  the  existence  and 
application  of  Order  can  be  more  appreciated  than  in  architec- 
ture; when  considered,  not  only  with  respect  to  its  physical 
connexion  with  the  wants  of  man,  but,  also,  more  particularly  in 
those  intellectual  combinations  which  art,  as  an  emanation  of  the 
mind,  takes  delight  in  manifesting  and  setting  forth  to  the  eye, 
so  as  to  satisfy  both  the  reason  and  the  taste. 

What  is  called  Order  is,  therefore^  a  thing  concerning  which 
men  have  but  one  general  opinion.  We  might  affirm  that  there 
is  a  natural  tendency  towards  it  implanted  in  every  man ;  but, 
as  in  many  other  things,  all  cannot  bring  it  to  perfection.  Tliose 
approach  nearest  to  it  who  have  most  carefully  studied  its  laws 
in  the  book  of  nature ;  that  book  which,  although  ppen  to  all, 
is  only  understood  by  a  few.  This  study  can  only  be  carried 
to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  among  people  and  by  men  in 
whom  the  greatest  and  most  perfect  state  of  civilisation  h^ 
developed  the  faculties  which  are  required  to  comprehend,  both 
in  their  causes  and  their  effects,  the  niceties  of  the  connexion 
which  exists  between  physical  objects  and  the  operations  of  the 
mind.  If  we  enquire  what  nations  have  applied  themselves 
most  diligently  to  the  study  of  nature,  we  shall  always  find 
them  to  be  precisely  those  among  whom  the  imitative  arts  have 
attained  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  in  exactness,  harmony, 
truth,  and  proportion ;  all  qualities  which  emanate  from  die 
general  principle  of  Order. 

Architecture  being  simply  the  art  of  combining  parts  of  differ- 
ent kinds  and  proportions,  according  to  certain  rules,  so  as  to 
form  a  whole,  may,  more  than  any  other  art,  be  judged  of  by 
the  greater  or  less  degree  of  order  which  it  displays. 

No  doubt,  in  every,  even  the  rudest,  style  of  architecture, 
some  principle  of  Order  is  displayed.  No  work  of  man  can  exist 
which  may  not  be  referred  to  some  governing  principle ;  and  9 
certain  degree  of  order  may  be  traced  even  in  the  most  unshapely 
hut  or  cabin  of  the  savage.  But  this  is  not  the  idea  which  we 
generally  attach  to  the  word  Order,  which,  it  must  be  obvious^ 
can  only  be  properly  applied  to  works  which  display  this  quality 
in  a  preeminejit  degree. 

In  architecture.  Order,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is 
that  mode  of  arrangement  which  is  the  most  complete;  Uiat 
is,  the  arrangement  which  displays  most  forcibly  the  operatioo 
of  the  mind,  and  which  combines  in  the  truest  and  most 
durable  manner,  and  in  the  most  exact  proportions,  eacb  part 
with  the  whole,  and  the  whole  with  each  part,  so  as  to  form 
a  perfect  harmony.  Many  mistakes  are  made  on  the  subject  of 
proportion.  The  word  is  improperly  applied  to  the  relation  pne 
bject  bears  to  another.     Every  object  has,  undoubtedly,  length 
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and  breadth)  &c ;  but  tliese  simple  measurements  do  not  con- 
stitute proportion.  Animals  alone  can  be  said  naturally  to 
have  proportion.  Thus,  the  size  of  a  tree  cannot  be  determined 
by  the  thickness  of  a  branch ;  for  every  one  knows  how  many 
chances  would  intervene  to  render  this  rule  futile  and  uncertain 
in  thus  generalising  its  application.  Animal  organisation,  on 
the  contrary,  in  each  species,  is  so  unvaried,  and  the  connexion 
between  the  body  and  every  one  of  its  members  is  so  uniform, 
that  one  single  part  will  show  the  size  of  the  whole,  and,  recipro* 
cally,  a  single  glance  at  the  whole  will  give  an  idea  of  the  size  of 
each  particular  part. 

This  is  what  is  called  proportion,  and  this  is  the  image  of 
Order.  If  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Order  reigns  preemi- 
nently in  architecture,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  there 
roust  be  some  kinds  of  architecture  in  which  it  is  more  strongly 
displayed  than  in  others.  It  is  also  clear  that  this  principle 
affords  us  a  standard  of  judgment  which  depends  neither  on 
prgudice  nor  caprice. 

We  do  not  intend  here  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  all  the  differ- 
ent styles  of  architecture,  to  examine  how  far  Order  enters  into 
the  composition  of  each ;  we  shall  only  submit  two  kinds  to 
the  test ;  viz.  the  Egyptian  and  the  Gothic. 

Can  we  discover  in  Egyptian  architecture  a  principle  of  Order 
sufficiently  fixed  and  decided  to  enable  us  to  deduce  from  it  a 
true  system  of  proportions  ?  We  fear  that,  whatever  prejudices 
may  be  entertained  in  favour  of  those  of  its  ancient  monuments 
which  are  best  known  at  the  present  day,  it  would  be  vain  to 
endeavour  to  attribute  to  them  the  same  properties  as  are  pos- 
sessed by  those  of  the  Greeks.  The  extraordinary  simplicity 
of  Egyptian  buildings,  their  constant  monotonv,  and  the  spirit 
of  routine  possessed  by  the  whole  nation,  which  is  so  evidently 
displayed  in  all  these  works,  lead  us  to  consider  that  in  their 
case  the  study  of  relative  affinities,  calculated  to  gratify  the  mind 
more  than  the  sight,  would  be  as  useless  as  unlikely.  We 
know  that  in  Egypt  a  temple  was  necessarily  subjected  to  laws 
derived  from  a  religk)n  that  was  totally  opposed  to  all  novelty. 
We  may,  therefore,  easily  understand  that  such  a  building  could 
not  require  any  particular  genius  in  the  architect ;  and,  also,  that 
he  would  not  have  any  occasion  to  try  to  discover  the  cause  of 
the  effects  produced  by  certain  proportions  and  combinations  of 
forms  on  the  mind.  In  Egypt,  grandeur  and  solidity  were  the 
only  qualities  that  the  religion  of  the  country  permitted  the  artist 
to  express ;  and  grandeur  and  solidity  may  exist  without  any 
system  of  proportions.  Massive  columns,  massive  architraves, 
and  massive  walls  — -  these  are  the  component  parts  of  Egyptian 
architecture. 

It  is  true  that  Egyptian  columns  and  capitals  are  found  of 
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varied  and  diversified  fonns ;  but  no  one  has  ever  discovered  any 
connexion  between  the  form  and  decoration  of  these  capitals 
and  those  of  the  columns  to  which  they  belong;  neither  has 
any  relation  been  found  to  exist  between  them  sufficiently  fixed 
to  regulate  the  height  of  the  capital  by  that  of  the  column. 
Leafy  capitals,  or  rather  chaplets,  are,  for  instance,  placed  on 
several  stages  of  the  same  column ;  and  these  are  sometimes 
lower,  sometimes  higher,  sometimes  slender,  and  sometimes  thick. 
Some  kind  of  proportion  exists,  it  is  true,  between  the  height  and 
thickness  of  some  of  the  Egyptian  columns ;  but  not  more  than  is 
to  be  found  in  every  building,  however  simple,  and  which  the 
rudest  principles  of  composition  are  sufficient  to  dictate.  The 
Egyptians  had  certainly  a  scale  of  measurement ;  they  formed  a 
temple  or  a  column,  as  they  did  a  statue,  by  the  compass,  and 
nothing  more.  But  the  compass,  or  the  simple  and  mechanical 
use  of  that  instrument,  could  never  give  the  harmony,  taste,  and 
beauty  which  compose  Order  in  its  highest  degree. 

The  narrow  bounds  which  limited  Egyptian  architecture  were 
opposed  to  every  thing  tending  to  establish  a  system  of  propor- 
tions sufficiently  fixed  to  produce  Order ;  a  result  of  which  it  is 
an  essential  property  to  display  the  mind  that  produced  it.  The 
Eg3rptian  architects  had  general  dimensions  to  regulate  their 
works ;  that  is  to  say,  there  were  certain  proportions  which  ne- 
cessity and  habit  had  established  as  necessary  to  exist  between 
the  principal  parts  of  their  edifices ;  but  they  had  no  certain  guide 
to  discover,  from  the  whole,  the  relative  size  of  each  of  the 
smallest  parts. 

In  Egyptian  architecture,  therefore,  excess  of  simplicity  and 
uniformity  was  opposed  to  the  discovery  of  a  system  of  relative 
affinities  which  should  be  at  once  fixed  in  their  principles,  and 
yet  variable  in  the  application  of  them,  according  to  the  differ- 
ence of  characters  and  ideas  which  the  art  was  wanted  to  express. 
In  Gothic  architecture,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  that  the  style 
of  building  on  which  this  name  has  been  bestowed  sprang 
from  so  many  heterogeneous  elements,  and  in  times  of  such 
great  ignorance  and  confusion,  that  the  extreme  diversity  of  its 
forms,  inspired  by  caprice  alone,  effectually  hindered  the  intro- 
duction of  any  real  system  of  proportion,  and  that  the  style  is 
only  expressive  of  an  idea  of  disorder. 

A  true  understanding  of  this  matter  is  necessary ;  for  many 
people  deceive  themselves  in  the  ideas  they  form  concerning 
Order  and  proportion  in  architecture.  On  entering  a  Grothic 
church,  they  are  struck  by  the  regular  disposition  of  its  pillars 
and  arches;  they  admire  the  interlacings  of  its  roof,  and  the 
lightness  and  boldness  of  its  masses :  but  all  these  beauties, 
whatever  may  be  their  value,  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  prin- 
ciple of  Order  which  ought  to  constitute  a  style  of  architecture 
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Many  things  dictated  by  instinct  alone  may  produce  beauties  in 
this  art,  and  yet  not  have  proportions  in  the  sense  which  ought 
to  be  attached  to  the  word.  Ask  the  Gothic  architect  if  his 
pillars  bear  a  fixed  relation  to  their  different  parts.  The 
answer  will  be,  that  the  pillar  may  have  three,  six,  or  even  more 
times  the  height  of  its  thickness ;  and  that  nothing  of  the  sort  is 
fixed  in  a  determinate  manner  in  any  Gothic  buildings :  not 
even  in  a  solitary  edifice,  whatever  may  be  its  dimensions.  Ask 
if  the  Gothic  capital  corresponds  in  size,  form,  and  ornament 
with  its  pillar:  facts  themselves  will  tell  you,  that  caprice  or 
chance  alone  decides  its  shape.  Enquire  if  the  different  mem- 
bers and  details  agree  with  such  and  such  a  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment ;  and  you  will  be  informed  that  no  trouble  has  ever  been 
taken  about  relative  affinities  which  do  not  belong  to  the  execu- 
tive department.  You  will  be  shown  the  clumsiest  supports  by 
the  side  of  the  slenderest  shafls ;  groups  of  little  columns  sup- 
porting nothing ;  and  masses  quite  out  of  the  perpendicular, 
without  any  support  at  all.  If  you  wish  for  an  account  of  the 
exteriors  of  the  churches,  none  can  be  rendered  of  confused 
parts  and  incoherent  details,  carved  out  by  the  most  ignorant 
caprice.  The  elevations  of  this  style  are  never  proportioned  to 
their  groundwork ;  and  great  boasting  is  made  of  their  height, 
which  only  aspires  to  appear  as  an  effort  of  mechanical  skill. 
Gothic  architecture  has,  therefore,  no  system  of  proportions ;  and 
it  contains  no  principle  of  Order  which  will  enable  us  to  discover 
from  each  part,  detail,  and  ornament,  the  reason  which  unites 
it  to  the  whole,  and  to  the  other  parts,  details,  and  orna- 
ments of  which  that  whole  is  composed.  We  think  it  needless 
to  show  that  an  equal  deficiency  exists  in  Indian  architecture, 
which  is  the  offspring  of  a  still  more  limited  instinct.  In  it, 
every  thing  that  might  have  constituted  a  style  of  building  is 
destroyed  by  an  inordinate  redundancy  of  ornament.  It  would, 
also,  be  in  vain  to  seek  for  any  indication  of  the  principle  of 
Order  in  the  slight  structures  of  China ;  this  whole  nation 
having  been,  from  the  earliest  antiquity,  reduced  to  a  system  of 
routine. 

We  shall,  therefore,  now  go  on  to  prove  that  this  principle 
of  Order,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  above-named 
modes  of  building,  is  legibly  written  in  Greek  architecture ;  and 
that  it  is  to  the  principle  of  Order  that  this  kind  of  architecture 
owes  its  rise. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Grecian  architecture,  as  exhibited 
in  its  remains,  with  those  developements  and  modifications 
which  have  rendered  it  applicable  to  all  nations,  had  not  for  its 
origin  only  that  instinct  which  every  where  teaches  the  hewing 
and  collecting  of  stones ;  it  also  possessed  a  kind  of  model, 
consisting  in  itself  of  a  combination  of  parts,  arranged  and  con- 
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nectecl  by  reason  and  necessity.  It  therefore  sprang  from  a  pre- 
existing combination,  of  which  it  adopted  the  leading  featareis ; 
ftod  hence  arose  its  principle  of  Order.  In  Greece^  the  first 
edifices  were  formed  of  wood,  which  produced  a  combination 
of  parts,  governed  by  a  natAral  and  uniform  connexion.  This 
principle  transferred  to  stone  constructions  a  regularity  of  dis- 
position, which  has  been  always  subsequently  followed  too  ex* 
actly  to  admit  of  anything  merely  dictated  by  necessity.  The 
only  model  was  the  spirit  of  Order  and  proportion ;  and  this 
adhered  to,  the  natural  love  of  variety  which  exists,  in  every 
human  breast  was  sufficient  to  bring  all  the  resources  of  the  art 
in  play  to  vary  the  expression:  but,  while  following  a  system 
of  proportions  dictated  by  observing  the  construction  of  the 
wooden  hut,  architects  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
perfection  in  their  art,  to  study  the  spirit  that  dictated  the  pro- 
portions observed  in  this  construction,  from  a  still  grander  model 
—  that  <rf  nature.  This,  in  Greece,  produced  a  result  which  did 
not  occur  elsewhere ;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  progress  made  by 
Grecian  artists  in  imitating  nature  in  their  images  of  the  human 
body,  did  this  spirit  of  imitation  display  its  influence  in  archi- 
tecture* In  thus  reflecting  upon  the  common  bond  of  union 
which  exists  between  all  the  arts,  we  perceive  at  once  how,  and 
why,  an  ignorance  of  the  proportions  of  the  human  frame  must 
have  bad  its  reaction  upon  the  Egyptian,  Gothic,  Indian,  and 
other  stjfles  of  building;  also,  the  reason  why  the  architecture 
most  distinguished  for  Order  and  fixed  proportions  was  that  of 
a  people  who,  in  painting,  drawing,  and  sculpture^  hadcarried 
the  study  of  scientific  proportions  to  a  higher  pitch  than  any 
other  nation. 

The  architect,  by  comparing  his  work  with  organised  bodies, 
discovers  a  new  model  by  analogy ;  and  this  new  model  contains 
the  system  of  those  laws  which  regulate  the  organisation  of  all 
living  beings.  As  each  of  these  created  beings  is  composed  of 
members  and  organs,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  such  that 
one  always  indicates  the  measurement  of  the  other  parts  and  the 
whole;  the  architect,  in  like  manner,  takes  upon  himself  the 
task  of  making  the  constituent  parts  of  an  edifice  correspond  so 
Well  with  one  another,  that  the  size  of  the  whole  may  determine 
that  of  each  jingle  column,  and  vice  versa.  The  subordinate 
paits  are  regulated  in  the  same  manner ;  each  division  of  the 
entablature  is  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  setting  forth  its  own 
size  and  that  of  all  the  parts  with  which  it  is  to  be  omnected ;  a 
simple  triglyph  determines  the  width  of  each  intercolumniation ; 
the  intercolumniation  indicates  the  diameter  of  the  column  ;  and 
the  diameter  of  the  column  may  be  made  to  regulate  all  the  other 
spaces :  in  short,  all  these  proportions  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain within  themselves  a  general  principle  of  Order^  susceptible 
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of  ntttnerons  modifications ;  which,  like  those  of  nature,  are  not 
reducible  to  any  geometrical  rules,  but  are  only  governed  by 
one  general  principle,  and  which  are  capable,  in  one  word,  of 
all  the  variety  of  which  nature  gives  us  at  once  the  idea  and  the 
example. 

But  this  principle  of  proportion,  borrowed  from  organised 
beings,  and  transplanted  into  architecture,  ought  not  to  be  re- 
duced to  a  simple  abstract  principle  of  Order,  intended  only  to 
satisfy  the  reason. 

Those  arts  whereby  the  human  body  is  imitated  do  not  limit 
the  study  of  natural  proportions  to  formal  exactness.  The  result 
of  this  study  should  be  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  imitator  on 
the  effects  produced ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  different  impressions 
of  pleasure  that  the  varied  modifications  of  nature  can  procure, 
according  to  the  qualities  and  properties  distributed  among 
living  creatures. 

The  imitation  of  the  human  body  Cannot  be  long  pursued 
without  discerning  differences  in  the  models ;  without  perceiving 
that  every  physical  and  moral  quality  distinguishes  itself  in  the 
exterior  conformation  of  bodies,  by  variations  of  proportion, 
which  faithfully  indicate  their  characteristic  properties.  Thus, 
strength,  lightness,  agility,  skill,  gracefulness,  nobleness,  or 
beauty,  are  all  represented  to  the  mmd  by  a  certain  agreement 
of  form  and  proportion,  in  which  the  eye  cannot  be  deceived. 
Proportion,  first  of  all,  sets  forth  the  most  striking  qualities ; 
afterwards  those  more  faintly  shadowed.  No  one  can  help 
being  acquainted  with  this  graduated  scale  of  moral  and  physical 
characteristics,  for  all  Attic  statues  of  every  kind  possess  them 
td  their  fullest  extent. 

The  same  is  precisely  the  case  with  architecture,  as  soon  as  it 
has  received  an  organisation  to  assimilate  it  with  other  imitative 
works.  Architecture  is  required  to  express  to  the  sight  and  to 
the  mind  the  character  of  those  physical  and  moral  qualities 
which  may  be  brought  to  view  by  an  agreement  of  forms,  a 
variety  in  the  masses  and  measurements  of  a  building,  and  an 
express  meaning  conveyed  in  the  ornaments  and  details.  These 
things  all  manifest  some  quality,  and  produce  on  the  spectator  a 
fixed  and  determinate  impression;  which  is  one  of  the  results  of 
the  principle  of  Order,  when  not  understood  merely  in  its  com- 
mon or  physical  sense,  but  in  the  acceptation  which  taste  and 
intellect  have  given  to  it. 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  nature  of  Order,  that  each  work  of  art,  like 
each  work  of  nature,  should  bear  the  exterior  character  of  the 
qualities  which  compose  it.  It  may  be  easily  understood  that 
we  allude  here  to  moral  and  intellectual  order.  Every  edifice 
may,  no  doubt,  answer  the  wants  and  purposes  for  which  it  is 
intended,  without  being  fashioned  by  art  with  a  view  to  please : 
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but  this  kind  of  gratification  becomes  necessary  to  man  accus- 
tomed to  live  in  cultivated  society ;  and,  therefore,  when  its  want 
is  felt,  this  want  becomes  the  father  of  the  fine  arts.  There- 
fore architecture  is  expected  to  express,  by  fixed  signs,  all  the 
principal  characteristics  that  the  proportions  and  details  of  an 
edifice  require  to  have  set  forth.  The  principal  characteristics 
are  those  which  have  ideas  of  power  and  strength,  gracefulness 
and  elegance,  lightness  and  enrichment,  connected  with  them. 
Now,  as  these  ideas,  which  ought  to  result  from  the  combination 
of  lines,  forms,  and  measures,  manifest  themselves  most  distinctly 
in  the  lightness  or  heaviness  of  the  building,  it  is  necessary  to 
establish  a  progressive  scale  of  these  two  qualities,  regulated  by 
the  size  of  the  mass  of  an  edifice,  in  proportion  to  that  of  its 
supports  or  columns. 

The  adoption  of  this  graduated  system  in  Greek  architecture 
distinguishes  and  characterises  each  style.  What  the  Greeks 
called  ergasia^  and  the  Romans  ratio  columnarum^  is  what  we 
call  an  Order* 

Each  order,  or,  rather,  the  character  it  expresses,  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  form  or  dimensions  of  the  columns ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  spread  through  every  part  of  the  edifice.  But  the 
column  is  the  indicator  and  regulator  of  all  the  rest ;  and  this  is 
the  reason  why  the  name  of  tne  order  is  taken  from  its  sup- 
ports ;  which,  being  of  different  dimensions,  of  different  forms, 
and  differently  ornamented,  are  called  Doric,  Ionic,  or  Corin- 
thian, and  which  are  too  well  known  to  require  to  be  described 
here. 

In  analysing  the  word  Order^  as  generally  applied  to  archi- 
tecture, our  object  has  been  to  show  that  the  systematic  employ- 
ment of  proportions  was  the  exclusive  property  of  Greek 
architecture;  and  that  each  kind  of  column  was  a  type  of 
material  and  moral  proportions  brought  into  play  by  art. 

Each  order  of  columns,  from  the  nature  of  its  proportions, 
serves  to  represent  some  principal  quality  with  which  its  size, 
form,  and  ornaments  correspond.  But  at  the  same  time  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  three  styles  above  mentioned  are 
absolutely  limited  to  a  literal  copy  of  the  attributes  of  each. 

The  Doric  order,  for  example,  which  represents  strength, 
may  exhibit  various  shades  of  that  quality  by  various  degrees  of 
weight  and  solidity.  A  slight  acquaintance  with  the  Doric 
monuments  of  antiquity  proves  to  us  the  existence  of  many 
gradations  of   this  kind :  in  fact,  in  the  imitation  of  abstract 

3ualities,  as  in  that  of  the  human  form,  different  degrees  may  be 
iscovered  in  the  repYesentation  of  strength.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  Greek  orders  of  architecture,  which  vary  from  the 
column  which  is  not  quite  four  diameters  high,  to  that  which  is 
upwards  of  six.     The  Doric  order,   therefore,   is  that  which 
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imitates  or  expresses  all  the  gradations  of  strength  and  simpli- 
city. The  Ionic,  which  succeeds  it,  shows,  by  the  height  of  its 
shaft,  the  slenderness  of  its  form,  the  elegance  of  its  capital,  and 
the  suppression  of  the  commemorative  details  of  primitive  con- 
struction, that  it  is  the  representative  of  a  softer  sex  and  age. 
It  is,  also,  in  the  graduated  scale  of  intellectual  ideas  and  sensa- 
tions, the  prototype  of  certain  figures  of  eloquence  and  poetry. 

As  we  cannot  give  additional  strength  to  that  which  already 
conveys  an  absolute  idea  of  strength  to  the  mind,  without  ren- 
dering it  heavy;  or  make  that  Tighter  which  is  already  the 
personification  of  lightness,  without  causing  it  to  appear  poor 
and  meagre ;  so,  in  like  manner,  we  cannot  go  beyond  enrich- 
ment, without  falling  into  an  excess  of  luxury ;  and  the  Corin- 
thian order,  which  is  at  once  the  type  and  image  of  elegance 
and  magnificence,  is  capable  of  representing  every  necessary 
degree  or  shade  of  the  qualities  assigned  to  it,  by  the  varied  use 
of  its  proportions,  forms,  and  ornaments*  Experience,  there- 
fore, has  proved  that  the  endeavour  to  surpass  this  order,  by  the 
formation  of  the  Composite  was  a  great  error. 

Each  of  these  orders  is,  then,  in  building,  the  index  to  the 
form,  taste,  and  character,  upon  which  are  grounded  the  moral 
system  of  Order  which  is  found  in  Greek  architecture;  and 
which,  in  that  alone,  is  found  united  to  the  physical  Order  of  pro- 
portions ;  or  that  positive  relation  of  the  whole  to  each  of  its 
parts,  which  occasions  whatever  constitutes  beauty,  ornament,  or 
enrichment,  to  be  diffused  over  all. 

What  we  have  said  concerning  the  characteristic  attributes  of 
the  three  Greek  orders,  must  demonstrate  the  great  error  of 
those  who  have  attempted,  or  who  do  attempt,  the  invention  of 
new  ones. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  three  distinct  qualities  exist 
in  the  three  Greek  orders ;  viz.  Form,  Ornament,  and  Propor- 
tion ;  and  each  of  these  three  is  distinguished  from  the  others  by 
its  object  Now  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  pretend  to  invent  a  new 
order  by  changing  only  one  of  these  three  things ;  for  it  is  clear, 
that,  if  the  form  is  altered  without  changing  the  ornaments,  or 
the  ornaments  without  the  form,  or  both  varied  to  the  neglect  of 
proportion,  nothing  new  will  have  been  produced,  but  merely 
what  is  disproportionate  or  insignificant  The  three  qualities 
are,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  to  each  other,  and  are  de« 
pendent  upon  the  common  cause  which  first  united  them ;  not 
in  an  arbitrary  manner,  but  by  virtue  of  the  general  principle  of 
harmony. 

The  invention  of  the  Greek  orders  originated  less  than  is  ge- 
nerally thought  in  the  types  of  their  apparent  forms.  The 
Greeks,  in  fact,  were  not  the  inventors  of  Order ;  they  only  re- 
cognised  the   capabilities  of   architecture  to   attain  a  correct 
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medium  between  contending  qnalities;  because  all  edifices 
(whether  people  will  or  will  not  acknowledge  it)  bear  an  aspect 
of  greater  or  less  solidity  or  solemnity,  simplicity  or  lightness, 
beauty  or  variety. 

As  it  was  necessary  to  give  a  condensed  idea  of  the  union  of 
these  various  qualities,  the  Greeks  did  nothing  more  than  fix 
upon  these  three  terms :  —  the  Doric,  which  conveys  the  most 
correct  notion  of  solid  supports,  grave  ornaments,  and  short 
proportions ;  the  Ionic,  or  middle,  order,  distinguished  by  the 
moderate  use  of  ornaments,  and  its  proportions  being  at  an 
eqiial  distance  from  the  simplicity  of  the  first  and  the  decoration 
of  the  last ;  and  the  Corinthian,  surpassing  all  in  the  elegance 
of  its  form,  the  splendour  of  its  ornaments,  and  the  slenderness 
of  its  proportions. 

Caprice,  then,  cannot  transpose  the  properties  of  each  order, 
without  disarranging  what  plain  good  sense  has  joined  together  ; 
for  each  of  the  three  things  we  have  named  {Form^  Ortiament^  and 
P^aportian)  must  appear  to  the  most  ordinary  capacity  to  have  a 
necessary  correspondence  with  the  others ;  and  it  would  be  con- 
tradictory to  the  nature  of  the  things  themselves  to  place  what 
is  richest  upon  what  is  poorest,  and  vice  versa. 

We  have  now  given  the  elementary  principles  of  the  orders. 
If  different  capitals  were  to  be  given  to  the  Doric  or  Corinthian 
orders,  nothing,  certainly,  in  general  theory  would  oppose  it, 
provided  the  new  ones  corresponded  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
first  order  and  the  elegance  of  the  last.  More  than  one  variety 
of  this  kind  has  been  introduced,  particularly  in  the  Corinthian  ; 
and,  if  these  novelties  have  rarely  been  successful,  it  is  because 
they  are  remarkable  for  exaggerations,  which  add  nothing  to 
the  expression  of  the  character  of  the  work. 

Such  has  generally  been  the  fate  of  these  false  and  pretended 
inventions,  which,  in  fact,  could  not  be  inventions  at  all ;  for,  as 
there  is  nothing  to  be  found  out  of  Nature's  jurisdiction,  and  her 
laws  having  been  discovered,  once  for  all,  in  the  three  combina- 
tions already  developed,  the  only  materials  left  for  the  spirit  of 
innovation  to  work  upon  are  those  of  eccentricity  and  disorder. 

The  most  ignorant  of  all  these  pretensions  is  the  belief  that 
by  changing  the  leaves  or  symbols  of  the  capital  a  new  order  is 
invented.  Supposing  oak  leaves,  fleur-de-lis,  or  other  symbols, 
to  be  substituted  in  lieu  of  the  acanthus  or  laurel :  what  then  ? 
A  multitude  of  these  varieties  may  be  observed  in  the  antique 
examples,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  introduction. 
When  executed,  no  new  capital  is  produced,  but  a  new  orna- 
ment—  still  less  a  new  order:  for  a  true  order  belongs  no 
more  to  the  innovator,  than  the  proportion  of  the  human  figure 
depends  upon  its  clothing  or  head-dress. 
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Art.  IL  A  Consideration  of  the  exclusive  Cultivation  heretofore 
atuarded  to  Greek  and  Roman  Architecture;  toiih  Remarks  upon  the 
present  and  prospective  Condition  of  Architectural  Science.  By 
George  Wightwick,  Esq^  Architect. 

Varied  as  the  styles  of  building  are^  and  magnificent  as  are 
several  of  thrir  varieties,  there  is  still  a  prevailing  (though  now 
declining)  habit  among  enlightened  Europeans,  of  applying  the 
simple  term  "  Architecture  '*  {par  excellence)  to  Greek  and  Ro- 
man examples.  Thus,  in  most  elementary  works  and  small 
encyclopaedias,  the  article  ^*  Architecture  **  will  consist  of  little 
else  than  the  history  and  particulars  of  the  five  orders,  re- 
presentations of  which  will  be  the  only  illustrative  plates.  In  a 
sort  of  postscript  will  be  given  a  brief  summary  of  **  Gothic 
architecture,"  as  it  is  termed,  and  some  mention  may  possibly 
be  made  of  the  Egyptian  temples;  but  it  is  likely  the  writer  will 
have  been  perfectly  unmindful  of  the  gorgeous  examples  of 
GhikH^  of  Pagan  and  Mahommedan  India,  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern Persia,  of  Nubia,  Mexico,  and  the  several  distinct  varieties 
which  arose  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages. 

As  a  cause  for  this,  we  must  not  solely  regard  our  comparative 
ignorance  of  other  matters  than  those  treated  of;  because,  for  a 
long  lapse  of  years,  we  remained  not  less  attentive  to  a  magnifi- 
cent style  of  architecture,  peculiarly  our  own  (and  constantly 
addressing  itself  to  our  vision),  than  to  the  styles  of  countries 
remote,  and  for  a  non-acquaintance  with  which  adequate  ex- 
cuse might  really  be  found.  The  publication  of  works  on 
Asiatic  architecture  has  been  effected  only  of  late.  The  extra- 
ordinary fact  on  which  we  would  now  coniment  is  simply  this, 
that  for  centuries,  with  our  own  matchless  cathedrals  before  us, 
with  King's  College  Chapel  daily  greeting,  in  all  its  majesty  of 
form,  in  all  its  decorative  pomp,  the  dilettanti  of  Cambridge, 
we  suffered  the  proprieties  of  Palladio  to  take  exclusive  hold 
upon  our  sympathies,  and  ceased  to  practise  the  sublimely  pic- 
turesque splendours  of  Gothic  art.  Architecture  became  then 
a  distinctive  word,  meaning  <*  Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian, 
Composite,  pedestal,  column,  entablature,  attic,  and  balustrade.'' 
The  romance  of  architecture  was  put  aside,  and  its  arithmetic 
reigned  exclusively.  No  longer  were  the  poetical  ramifications 
of  the  "  alley'd  walk  emulated  in  stone."  It  was  now  the  stu- 
dent's practice  to  resolve  the  art  into  a  simple  Rule  of  Three 
operation,  performed  thus :  — •*  As  the  length  of  a  man's  foot  is 
to  bis  height,  so  is  the  diameter  of  a  column  to  the  order  re- 
quired." —  "  Answer,  —  Doric." 

No  censure,  nothing  indignant,  is  here  intended.  The  fact  is 
simply  stated  to  show  that  any  particular  architectural  mania  is 
not  necessarily  the  consequence  of  contagion,  imbibed  from  any 
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particular  examples  of  art.  That  buildings,  vast  and  splendid 
as  the  old  cathedrals,  should  cease  to  arise,  is  at  once  sufficiently 
accounted  for  in  the  decay  of  Catholicism.  Money  for  their 
erection  is  no  longer  to  be  obtained  by  holding  up  the  Pope  as  a 
bugbear,  or  indulgences  as  a  saleable  commodity.  The  flood- 
gates of  the  ecclesiastical  reservoir,  being  drawn  up  by  Harry 
the  Eighth,  forth  rushed  its  torrent  of  wealth  to  fill  the  miscel- 
laneous channels  of  commerce.  Poor  Cardinal  Wolsey  may  be 
regarded  as  the  last  buttress  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  structure, 
which  had  seen  its  best  days  when  honest  Martin  Luther  took  a 
nun  to  wife.  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  departure  of  Gothic 
art;  which  went  out  of  the  church  directly  that  the  ladies 
came  in. 

As  one  of  the  leading  causes  for  the  almost  exclusive  culti- 
vation of  Greek  and  Roman  architecture  during  the  last  two 
centuries,  we  may  acknowledge  the  repression  of  fanciful  vigour, 
consequent  on  the  circumstances  which  originated  the  new  and 
very  opposed  habit  of  systematic  care.  Powerful  but  sober 
reflection  took  the  place  of  bold  and  somewhat  heedless  inven- 
tion. Perplexed,  at  length,  by  the  glitter  of  multifariousness, 
men  turned  to  contemplate  the  substance  of  simplicity ;  and  that 
whole  was  deemed  the  most  worthy  which  was  most  perfect  in 
the  meaning  and  fitness  of  its  component  parts.  Analysis,  facts, 
and  deduction  supplied  the  places  lately  held  by  generality, 
fancy,  and  assumptioii ;  and  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam,  was  revered 
for  that  philosophical  exercise  which  had  thrown  Bacon,  Roger, 
into  prison.  The  Novum  Organon  of  the  former  brought  ridicule 
upon  tlie  wild  theories  of  Cosmas  Indopleustes ;  and  the  genuine 
beauties  of  romance  might  have  been  crushed  beneath  the  ruins 
of  what  really  merited  destruction,  if  Shakspeare  had  not  sprung 
forward  in  the  midst  of  the  falling  system,  to  rescue  much  of  its 
better  part,  and  to  show  the  full  compatibility  of  imagination 
and  feeling  with  truth  and  philosophy. 

The  romance,  however,  of  architecture  had  had  its  season, 
and  the  new  school  was  likely,  even  on  the  score  of  mere  no- 
velty, to  be,  at  least  for  a  time,  warmly  cherished.  The  archi- 
tecture of  Rome  (which  must,  in  a  general  sense,  be  regarded 
as  an  Italian  edition  of  that  of  Greece)  was  now  invited  into 
England,  as  most  companionable  to  the  newly  constituted  public 
mind.  It  was  in  its  nature  systematised ;  defined  both  in  detail 
and  combination  ;  subject  to  laws  founded  on  simple  principles, 
the  acknowledged  issue  of  ripened  experience,  unadulterated  by 
incongruities,  with  no  pretensions  to  be  other  than  perfect  in  its 
kind,  but  to  the  full  making  good  those  pretensions. 

These  were  qualities  which  in  other  styles,  more  gorgeous  in 
decoration,  and  more  picturesque  in  form,  were,  we  will  not  say 
wanting,  but  not  obvious.     Mr.  Nash  was  not  then  in  being  to 
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issue  his  ^^  positive  orders ;  "  so  there  was  at  that  time  no  archi- 
tectural order  acknowledged  save  the  three  of  Greece  and  the 
two  of  Rome.  Every  other  existing  style  might  have  been  su- 
perior In  visible  effect ;  but  as  no  other  was  so  perfect  in  definable 
reasons  for  being  what  it  was,  the  style  now  alluded  to  gradually 
established  itself  on  a  footing  of  favour,  which  has  become^ 
throughout  the  enlightened  world,  more  and  more  certain. 

While  an  exclusive  cultivation  of  Greek  and  Palladian  archi- 
tecture was  much  to  be  deprecated,  the  general  favour  in  which 
they  have  ever  been  held  is,  at  least,  a  testimony  to  their  worth. 
It  is  certainly  most  desirable  that  the  term  "  Architecture  " 
should  now  be  understood  in  its  magnificently  comprehensive 
sense;  and  that  even  elementary  works  should  make  much 
more  than  their  hitherto  slight  allusions  to  the  splendours  of 
Asiatic  and  Egyptian  art ;  to  the  interesting  examples  of  the 
middle  ages,  as  seen  in  southern  Europe ;  and,  in  particular, 
to  the  ecclesiastical  wonders  of  our  own  country.  But  it  is  not 
less  desirable  that  the  architectural  student  should  still  com- 
mence (as,  since  the  times  of  Inigo  Jones,  he  has  commenced) 
with  his  Latin  and  Greek  grammar ;  for,  as  the  classics  form 
the  soundest  foundation  for  the  superacquirement  of  other  lan- 
guages, and  afford  enviable  facilities  towards  the  delivery  of 
elegant  English  from  the  pulpit,  in  the  senate,  and  at  the  bar ; 
so  will  they  yield  corresponding  means  to  an  architect,  though 
he  should  be  commissioned  to  erect  a  Gothic  church,  to  reform 
a  Gothic  House  of  Commons,  or  to  try  the  Gothic  cause  in  a 
new  Court  of  Chancery.  Greece  will  equally  benefit,  in  a  re- 
spective sense,  both  him  who  peruses  her  rolls  of  papyrus  and 
him  who  studies  her  Parian  marbles.  A  pedantic  habit  will  be 
in  either  case  equally  absurd.  As  a  means,  the  Iliad  and  the 
Parthenon  are  of  equal  and  unquestionable  value.  It  is  only  by 
regarding  them  as  an  end,  that  many  other  things,  perhaps 
equally  good,  are  neglected. 

There  was  a  threefold  reason,  then,  for  the  partiality  shown 
towards  Greco-Roman  architecture,  when  first  introduced  into 
England ;  viz.  its  mathematical  certainties,  its  charm  as  a  no- 
velty, and  its  accessibility  as  to  cost  In  contemplating  the 
ecclesiastical  structures  of  their  own  country,  Englishmen  ac- 
knowledged them  as  so  many  examples  of  independent  genius ; 
so  many  magnificent  speculations.  In  contemplating  ^^  The 
Five  Orders,"  they  pronounced  them  so  many  examples  of 
ripened  judgment,  so  many  elegant  conclusions.  They  looked 
with  mixed  emotions  of  awe  and  ridicule  upon  pieces  of  archi- 
tecture, grand  in  their  various  forms,  but  grotesque  in  many  of 
their  details ;  they  gazed  with  mild  and  undisturbed  pleasure 
upon  the  classic  temples,  uniform  in  general  plan  and  elevation, 
and  strictly  beautiful  in  all  their  component  particulars.     The 
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same  feelings  would  actuate  them  in  comparing  the  classical 
styles  with  those  of  India  and  Egypt.  In  these,  as  in  the  Euro- 
pean  Gothici  an  idea  of  surpassing  grandeur  might  be  allowed ; 
but  the  creature  would,  in  neither  instance,  be  admitted  as  per- 
fect ;  and,  as  it  was  now  the  public  impulse  to  collect  (acts,  and 
not  to  cherish  uncertainties,  the  consummate  maturities  of  Attica 
and  Latium  were  admitted  through  the  vestibule  of  sober  exa- 
mination into  the  hall  of  perfect  favour. 

To  render  more  certain  the  stability  of  this  favour,  the  only 
known  work  on  architecture^  by  an  ancient  writer,  was  the  vo- 
lume of  Vitruvius;  and  that,  I  need  not  say,  was  exclusively 
upon  the  subject  of  Greco- Roman  example.  By  the  aid  of  this 
book,  persons  were  enabled  to  realise  perfection  of  a  certain  kind 
without  much  troubling  their  inventive  powers.  Rome  afforded 
palpable  illustrations  of  its  laws.  Palladio  and  his  disciples 
(Continental  and  English)  took  the  oath  of  allegiance;  and  en- 
graving, which  had  by  this  time  ripened  into  ability,  dissemi- 
nated over  Europe  the  newly  revived  style,  and  that  only.  The 
mosquish  architecture  of  enslaved  Greece  was  neglected,  and 
considered  as  false  as  the  Koran ;  the  pointed  architecture  of 
Catholic  England  was  rejected  with  the  Pope's  supremacy ;  and, 
as  to  the  monumental  grandeurs  of  India  and  Egypt,  they  were 
left,  as  worthless  bones  of  contention,  between  the  half  savage 
inhabitants  of  their  respective  countries,  whether  pagan  or 
infidel,  and  their  well-matched  competitors,  the  tigers  and  cro- 
codiles. Thus  much  for  the  causes  which  have,  till  recently, 
confined  the  current  meaning  of  the  term  ^^  Architecture "  to 
Greek  and  Roman  examples.  Proceed  we  now  to  consider  the 
present  and  prospective  condition  of  architectural  science. 

Without  dwelling  upon  the  causes,  natural,  political,  or  moral, 
which  have  brought  about  that  progressive  activity  which  forms 
so  distinguishing  a  feature  of  the  present  era,  which  became 
more  obviously  perceptible  about  half  a  century  back,  and  has 
since  been  urged  by  an  ever-increasing  impetus,  we  may  cer- 
tainly congratulate  ourselves  in  having  lived  in  an  age  interestmg 
from  its  constant  supply  of  important  novelty,  its  numerous 
revealments  of  hitherto  concealed  antiquity,  and  its  multiplying 
power  upon  agents,  which,  though  long  known,  had  been  here- 
tofore ignorantly  limited  in  their  application. 

Among  the  numerous  effects  of  this  great  movement,  is  the 
opportunity  for  expanding  our  views  with  respect  to  that  world 
of  varieties  which  now  comes  under  the  comprehensive  title  of 
Architecture.  A  vast  pyramid  of  facilities  has  been  erected,  the 
apex  of  which  commands  a  panorama  of  extent  hitherto  uncon- 
sidered, though  not  of  such  extent  as  to  pot  aside  the  necessity 
of  far  loftier  exaltation.  In  bringing  this  pyramid  to  its  present 
height,  Stuart  and  Revett,  Wilkins  and  Coekerell,  Desgodeta, 
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Cressy,  and  Taylor,  Denon  and  Bdzoni,  Daotjeli  Chami^rs, 
Murphy,  and  others,  have  laboured  industriously.  By  the  aid 
of  magnificent  works  from  the  pencil  of  the  undaunted  traveller, 
we  may  at  length  be  generally  hiformed  as  to  the  wonders  of 
Asiatic  art,  and  more  than  generally  acquainted  with  the  splea- 
dours  of  Egypt.  England  has  obtained  all  necessary  informa- 
tion as  to  Greek  architecture,  and  considerable  information  as 
to  that  of  China,  and  of  aiicient  and  Mahommedan  India.  Tt^is 
shje  has  done  through  the  zeal  of  private  individuals.  Wba( 
might  she  not  do  by  emulating  the  example  set  her  by  the 
French  government  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  Denon's  gre^t 
work  on  Egypt  ?  The  publication  of  mere  views,  with  general 
descriptions  of  foreign  architecture,  is  a  good  of  very  limited 
influence.  It  is  the  geometrical  plans,  elevations,  and  section% 
which  alone  give  value  to  architectural  works.  That  these  wills 
iu  time,  be  aifforded,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt ;  but,  if  it  is  to 
be  left  to  the  professional  zeal  and  pecuniary  means  of  private 
individuals,  a  longer  period  must  be  allowed  than  what  would 
suffice  under  the  commission  of  a  wealthy  government ;  while 
ruin  must,  in  the  meantime,  continue  its  wasteful  ravages. 

In  reviewing  the  present  condition  of  architectural  taste  in 
England,  we  may  refer,  with  extreme  pleasure,  to  the  reviving 
love  for  our  cathedral  specimens,  and  the  rapidly  increasing 
favour  yielded  to  pointed  and  perpendicular  architecture..  Un- 
assisted by  pecuniary  means  to  rival  the  splendid  vastness  of 
York  or  Salisbury  cathedral,  we  have  yet  shown,  in  several  re- 
cently finished  examples,  that  nothing  but  those  means  are 
wanting.  As  the  grand  promoters  of  this,  we  must  honestly 
mention  the  zeal  of  certain  individuals  who  have  geometrically 
delineated,  from  laborious  and  accurate  measurement,  the  lead- 
ing Gothic  examples  of  Europe.  In  this  good  work  our  own 
countryman,  Britton,  has  been  prominently  industrious.  The 
art  of  engraving  has  been  advanced  to  an  extraordinary  pitch  of 
perfection ;  and,  by  the  scenic  beauties  of  the  quarto  volume, 
our  sympathies  towards  the  noble  realities  therein  pictured  have 
been  once  more  aroused.  Wiiile  the  eye  of  the  general  observer 
is  attracted  by  the  picturesque  beauties  of  the  book,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  professional  eye  is  given  to  its  geometrical  plates. 
The  one  party  imbibes  feeling,  the  other  acquires  information ; 
and  the  number  of  Gothic  buildings,  public  and  private,  now 
arising  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  testifies  an  active  revival  of, 
perhaps,  the  sublimest  variety  of  the  architectural  world. 

The  prospect  of  architectural  improvement  in  England  (as, 
indeed,  throughout  France  and  Germany)  is  cheering.  And 
here  architecture  confesses  her  obligations  to  the  water-colour 
draughtsman  ;  the  dissemination  of  whose  magic  effects,  by  the 
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mttltiplyuig  influence  of  the  engraver,  has  done,  we  may  say, 
every  thing. 

And,  what  is  to  be  the  e£Pect  of  an  extended  knowledge  of 
architecture  in  general  upon  Greek  architecture  in  particular  ? 
Why  the  latter  came  into  favour  has  been  already  mentioned. 
It  has  continued  in  favour ;  because,  however  strong  may  be 
our  inclinations  to  overthrow  the  narrowing  boundaries  of  ex- 
clusiveness,  not  less  determined  are  we  to  retain  our  undiminished 
regard  for  every  thing  of  genuine  worth  hitherto  included  within 
those  boundaries.  The  critical  affections  of  men  are  not  limited 
like  their  pecuniary  means ;  bountiful  here,  because  penurious 
there.  Our  minds  should  never  leave  us  (as  our  purses  some- 
times do)  to  rob  Peter  that  we  may  pay  Paul :  nor  need  we 
fear  that,  in  cultivating  a  knowledge  of  architecture  in  general, 
we  shall  at  all  injure  tne  classic  reputation  of  Greece ;  a  repu- 
tation founded  on  principles  firm  as  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis, 
and  built  up  with  materials  pure  and  solid  as  the  marbles  of 
Pentelicus. 

Plymouth^  March  19.  1836. 


Art.  III.     Design  for  a  Villa  in  the  Style  of  ike  Second  Class  of 
Gothic  Architecture.    By  E.  B.  Lamb,  Esq.,  Architect. 

After  a  lapse  of  considerable  time,  which  has  been  occupied 
principally  in  the  practical  pursuit  of  the  art,  I  again  send  you 
a  design,  in  continuation  of  my  series  of  designs  for  Gothic 
villas.  This  villa  belongs  to  the  style  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
or  second  class  of  Gothic  architecture ;  and  is  principally  com- 
posed for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  application  of  timber, 
plaster,  and  stone,  in  a  building  adapted  for  the  residence  of  a 
person  of  moderate  means.  The  situation  for  such  a  villa  might 
be  either  in  a  wooded  plain,  or  sequestered  valley,  where  the 
scenery  shows  marks  of  rural  cultivation  in  the  well-dressed 
fields,  and  the  ruddy  cheerfulness  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
vicinity.     The  accommodation  in  this  villa  is  as  follows  :  — 

Ground  Floor. —  In  ^.179.,  the  porch  {a)  is  open  at  the 
sides,  and  roofed  with  ornamental  tiles  on  rafters,  which,  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  might  be  made  of  oak ;  b  is  the 
entrance-hall  and  staircase ;  c,  the  dining-room  ;  d^  the  drawing- 
room  ;  ej  a  landing-place,  or  entrance  from  the  garden  to  the 
drawingroom;  f  study;  g^  kitchen;  A,  pantry;  t,  scullery; 
and  kf  coal  and  wood  cellar.  Under  the  study  may  be  a  wine 
and  beer  cellar;  and  other  conveniences  might  be  in  a  small 
building,  either  detached,  or  adjoining  the  coal  and  wood  shed, 
if  such  offices  should  be  required. 
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The  Porch.  —  Agreeably  to  my  usual  practice,  I  will  now 
begin  a  brief  description  of  the  whole  by  first  entering  the 
porch.  This  should  be  paved  with  foot-tiles,  or  York  paving- 
stones  ;  or  with  ornamental  tiles,  something  in  the  character  of 
the  tiles  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  an  admirable  substitute  for 
which  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Wright,  and  described  in  the 
Encyclopedia  of  Cottage  Architecture^  p.  1012.  Tlie  door  should 
be  of  oak,  or  painted  in  imitation  of  oak ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  porch  should  be  constructed  of  wood.  Oak  would  be  most 
in  character ;  but  in  some  of  the  meaner  sort  of  buildings  of 
wood  and  plaster  of  this  period,  other  woods  were  used  when 
they  were  more  conveniently  to  be  obtained. 

The  Hall  and  Staircase. — Of  the  hall  little  can  be  said,  as 
there  is  but  litde  space  for  decoration.  It  should  be  paneled 
with  oak.  The  joists  of  the  upper  landing  might  be  seen  here, 
and  they  should  be  of  grained  oak.  A  very  few  pieces  of  ar- 
mour, and  some  ancient  implements  of  sport  or  husbandry, 
might  form  part  of  the  decorations  of  this  hall  and  staircase^ 
The  staircase  should  be  of  oak,  with  carved  paneling.  The 
newel  in  the  centre  of  the  hall  might  support  a  crest  or  a  lamp. 
In  the  hall  door  should  be  some  stained  glass ;  and  the  staircase 
is  lighted  by  the  lantern  shown  in  the  elevations.  From  this 
small  hall  we  will  enter  the  dining-room,  or,  if  you  like  so  to 
call  it,  the  common  living-room  of  the  family.  The  ceiling  I 
will  first  mention,  as  it  is  too  frequently  in  this  part  df  the  room 
that  the  architects  of  the  present  day  fail  in  producing  the  cha- 
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racter  required  by  this  style  of  architecture.  I  am  aware  that, 
in  the  present  day^  the  difierent  kinds  of  materials  used  for 
joists,  the  different  way  in  which  they  are  employed,  and,  above 
all,  the  great  economy  required  in  a  building,  are  difficulties 
which  architects  have  to  contend  with.  The  joists  used  by  the 
ancient  architects  were  more  massive;  and,  being  as  wide  as 
they  were  deep,  they  could  admit  of  a  bold  chamfer,  which 
produced  a  degree  of  finish  in  their  appearance:  they  were 
closer  together.  The  floor  boards  were  substantial  planks;  and 
frequently,  instead  of  crossing,  lay  parallel  with  the  joists:  but 
this  was  most  frequently  the  case  in  large  buildings.  In  the 
present  day,  the  joists  are  deep  and  narrow,  and  the  flooring 
above  them  only  thin  boards ;  therefore  it  becomes  necessary  to 
have  a  ceiling,  to  prevent  the  sound,  as  well  as  the  dust,  coming 
through.  For  this  reason,  though  paneling  and  tracery  should 
be  used  in  our  modern  Gothic  buildings,  it  should  have  the 
appearance  of  being  supported  by  the  walls :  there  should  also 
be  some  of  the  ribs,  at  least,  connected  with  the  walls ;  and,  if 
only  a  few  are  used,  they  should  be  of  larger  dimensions  than 
those  which  they  have  to  support,  or  a  disagreeable  apparent 
weakness  will  be  the  effect.  I  recently  visited  a  large  ancient 
mansion  in  Kent,  now  undergoing  very  considerable  repairs  and 
alterations.  In  this  building  I  was  struck  with  the  glaring  in- 
consistency of  several  parts  of  the  composition,  but  principally 
of  the  ceilings.  What  I  have  mentioned  in  a  preceding  article 
(Vol.  I.  p.  S39.)9  with  regard  to  ceilings,  is  applicable  to  all 
styles  of  architecture.  In  the  mansion  above  alluded  to,  the  archi- 
tect has  laboured  to  produce  highly  ornamental  ceilings,  some 
of  which  are  perfectly  flat,  and  all  of  which  are  white ;  but 
the  greatest  fault  in  one  is,  that  the  whole  of  the  tracery  and 
paneling  are  confined  to  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  without  any 
connecting  rib  to  the  walls  to  give  the  least  appearance  of  sup- 
port. 

In  the  Dining-room  I  would  have  the  ceiling  ribbed  and  pa- 
neled ;  the  ribs  suppoited  on  corbels  in  the  walls :  the  ceiling 
should  be  grained  light  oak ;  and  a  few  badges  and  shields  mi^ht 
be  introduced,  painted  of  their  proper  colours ;  but,  as  this  is  but 
a  moderate-sized  house,  the  decoration  must  be  also  moderate. 
The  walls  of  this  room  I  should  prefer  being  of  one  colour, 
rather  lighter  than  the  ceiling.  A  dado  should  go  all  round  the 
room,  rather  higher  than  the  chair  backs.  Some  stained  glass 
in  the  windows,  with  heraldry,  would  tend  to  enliven  the  room. 
Over  the  fireplace  should  be  a  glass  in  a  gilt  frame ;  and  a  few 
pictures  on  the  walls,  also  in  gilt  frames,  would  be  proper  for 
this  room.  The  furniture  should  be  in  strict  character ;  but  it 
need  not  be  more  expensive  than  the  common  furniture  fit  for  a 
room  of  this  size  in  the  every-day  style  of  architecture.     The 
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generality  of  furniture  usually  nicknamed  Gothic  would,  how* 
ever,  ill  suit  this  villa.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  that  a  correct 
taste  in  this  matter  is  so  little  shown  by  those  who  have  it  in 
their  power  to  do  so  much  in  aid  of  their  art;  but,  when  ama- 
teurs cease  to  be  their  own  architects,  and  upholsterers  will 
deign  to  study  Crothic  before  they  attempt  to  design,  we  shall 
have  perfect  harmony  in  a  composition.  I  met  with  an  instance 
of  amateur  professorship  a  short  time  ago.  Having  occasion  to 
visit  a  gentleman  in  the  country  on  business,  he,  knowing  I  was 
an  admirer  of  Gothic  architecture,  invited  me  to  see  what  he 
said  he  considered  the  prettiest  bit  of  Gothic  architecture  he 
ever  saw  \  As  he  is  a  man  of  some  general  knowledge,  I  ex- 
pected to  see  something  at  least  tolerable ;  but  judge  of  my  sur- 
prise when  I  saw  a  small  building  in  the  garden,  dignified  by 
the  title  of  alcove,  or  some  such  classic  name,  encrusted  with 
Gothic  tracery,  pointed  windows  of  all  forms,  pinnacles,  but- 
tresses, battlements,  and  all  other  massive  accompaniments, 
cut  out  of  i  in.  deal !  most  likely  with  a  key-hole  saw  !  Rub- 
bing his  hands  with  the  delight  of  showing  his  lion  to  a  person 
who  ^understood  these  things,"  he  informed  me,  widi  the 
ffreatest  gravity,  that  he  had  recendy  very  much  improved  his 
design,  making  it  bolder.  What  can  you  conceive  was  this 
boldness  ?  Adding  another  thickness  of  \  in.  deal  to  the  but- 
tresses I  This  anecdote  will  show  how  little  an  amateur  gains 
by  being  his  own  architect  It  is  evident  that,  although  he  was 
pleased  at  being  the  author  of  such  a  complication  of  forms,  yet 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  labours.  There  was 
something  required  to  make  the  design  satisfy  him,  and  he  soon 
discovered  its  want  of  boldness.  These  sort  of  buildings  may 
please  for  a  short  time  as  a  toy ;  but,  from  their  meanness,  and 
from  the  total  absence  of  all  the  requisites  of  good  composition, 
they  will  soon  become  an  unpleasing  object  to  their  authors: 
for  the  very  act  of  designing  a  building  will  make  its  composer  a 
closer  observer  of  others ;  and  thus,  oy  mere  accident,  he  will 
become  better  acquainted  with  good  forms,  and,  perhaps,  be 
sufficiently  improved  in  the  art  to  prevent  his  committing  an- 
other error. 

1  will  now  proceed  to  the  Drawingroom.  •—  First,  let  me  lead 
your  eye  to  the  ceiling ;  the  part  in  modern  buildings  most  ne- 
glecteo.  Here  the  same  materials  as  in  the  dining-room,  viz. 
wood,  should  be  employed  as  the  principal  agent  for  consistency. 
But,  as  this  room  requires  a  more  airy  character,  the  ribs  only 
of  the  ceiling  should  be  grained :  a  small  quantity  of  tracery, 
with  its  fringe-like  cusps,  might  be  carefully  introduced  ;  some 
party  colours,  and  gilding,  too,  would  not  be  out  of  place; 
always  bearing  in  mind,  that,  as  the  outside  of  the  house  is  a 
cottage,  the  inside  should  not  be  a  palace.     The  panels  of  the 
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ceiling  should  be  of  a  lighter  colour,  and  the  walls  might  be 
papered ;  although  we  have  no  examples  of  papering  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  I  will,  howeveri  bid  defiance  to  antiqaa^ 
rianism  on  this  score,  if  the  whole  composition  is  in  unison ; 
and  this  cannot  be  without  the  materials  are  made  in  some  way 
to  correspond  with  each  other.  The  windows  should  have  some 
stained  glass  in  them,  of  various  hues ;  nor  would  it  be  neces- 
sary to  confine  the  subjects  to  heraldry  alone,  when  nature  ofiers 
such  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  graphic  art  Flowers, 
judiciously  chosen  and  harmoniously  grouped,  may  be  made  to 
assume  a  perfectly  Gothic  character;  and,  in  a  drawingroom, 
the  severe  dignity  of  heraldic  characters  would  be  less  pleasing 
than  the  elegant  lightness  of  flowers. 

I  am  aware  I  am  treading  on  dangerous  ground,  and  may 
subject  myself  to  a  vast  deal  of  censure  from  rigid  antiquarians. 
•But  are  we  always  to  be  cramped  with  the  exact  details  of  our 
forefathers?  Are  we  never  to  do  as  they  did,  try  something 
new  ?  1  again  repeat  what  I  have  before  stated,  that  it  is  the 
business  of  the  architect  to  invent,  and  not  to  copy.  If  we  fix 
upon  a  style  of  architecture,  let  us  follow  the  spirit  only  of 
that  style.  We  should  recollect  that  the  customs  of  the  nine- 
teenth  century  differ  widely  from  those  of  the  fourteenth ;  and 
that  the  luxuries  of  the  present  time  are  of  a  much  more  elegant 
description  than  when  ladies  attended  bull  fights.  The  window 
at  the  end  of  the  drawingroom  opens  to  the  landing  (e),  and 
may  lead  to  a  pleasure-garden,  or  lawn :  at  each  end  of  the 
steps  are  pedestals  for  plants.  This  I  always  consider  a  luxury, 
though  it  is  one  that  our  ancestors  knew  very  little  of.  In  the 
country,  a  window  even  with  the  floor  always  gives  a  cheerful 
appearance  to  the  room.  It  is  true  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
making  these  windows  wind  and  water  tight ;  but,  if  they  open 
outside^  there  is  no  difficulty  in  doing  so.  There  should  be 
shutters  to  all  the  windows  on  the  ground  floor.  At  the  side  of 
the  room  opposite  the  fireplace  is  a  recessed  window,  which 
produces  variety  in  the  composition ;  as  such  recesses,  besides 
acting  as  screens  against  the  wind  and  sun,  '*  be  pret^  retiring 
places  for  conference."  This  window  may  be  glazed  in  the  same 
manner  as  described  for  the  other.  Many  little  elegancies  may 
form  the  furniture  of  this  recess,  suited  to  the  general  character 
^f  the  room  :  but  the  more  delicate  taste  and  fertile  imagination 
of  the  ladies  will  supply  the  subjects,  so  as  to  give  the  greatest 
interest  to  this  situation.  Of  the  other  furniture  much  might 
be  said ;  but  I  will  confine  myself  to  a  few  very  brief  remarks. 
I  certainly  would  have  as  much  looking-glass  as  would  be  con- 
sistent in  this  small  villa;  and  a  pianoforte.  But  I  may  be 
asked.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  pianoforte  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury ?    I  will  answer  tliat  question  by  asking  another :  — Who 
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ever  heard  of  a  Grecian  pianoforte?  and  yet  the  modern  in- 
struments are  so  called  ;  and  so  they,  in  some  respects,  are  made 
to  appear;  for  they  are  bedecked  with  honeysuckles,  scrolls, 
and  .other  ornaments  of  a  decidedly  Grecian  origin.  Then  why 
should  we  not  have  a  pianoforte  of  Gothic  design?  It  is  a 
good  subject,  and,  in  a  thousand  different  ways,  may  be  well  and 
correctly  treated,  without  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  cathe- 
dral in  miniature,  or  a  starved  organ.  Sofas,  chairs,  tables, 
and  all  other  pieces  of  furniture,  not  even  omitting  the  most 
trivial,  should  be  well  studied  to  produce  unity  in  the  whole 
arrangement  of  this  room ;  and  one  thing  deserves  particular 
mention,  viz.  the  fender:  this  is  a  piece  of  furniture  scarcely 
ever  uniting  with  its  adjuncts,  the  grate  and  mantelpiece.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  only  way  fenders  are  ever  made  to 
unite  to  the  chinmey-piece  is,  by  cutting  a  notch  out  of  the 
bottom,  and  fitting  the  fender,*  as  it  is  called,  to  the  fireplace ; 
that  is,  the  bottom  into  the  jambs  ;  but  not  a  line  of  connexion 
is  looked  for  between  the  iron  and  the  stone.  The  ends  are 
either  in  the  middle,  or  approaching  towafds  the  inside  or  out- 
side of  the  mantelpiece ;  and  there  is  either  brass  on  bronze, 
or  steel,  in  the  fender,  opposed  to  black,  white,  or  grey  marble 
in  the  chimney. 

Study. — Adjoining  the  drawingroom  is  a  small  study;  which 
might  have  a  flat  ceiling,  ribbed,  paneled,  and  supported  by  a 
cornice  round  the  walls.  There  should  be  a  dado  round  this 
room;  and  the  walls  might  be  of  a  stone-colour,  or  they  might 
be  papered  with  rather  a  grave-coloured  paper.  In  the  window 
there  should  be  some  stained  glass ;  and  round  the  room  some 
book-shelves,  and  other  furniture  suited  to  this  apartment 
The  Kitchen  {jg)  should  be  supplied  with  all  the  requisites  for 

a  house  of  this  size ; 
and  the  offices  at- 
tached to  it,  if 
not  considered  suf^* 
ficiently  large  in 
.  this  design,  may  be 
increased  in  size 
without  materially 
altering  thegenerat 
effect  of  the  ele- 
vations. 

Bed-rooms^  SfC. — 
On    the    one-pair 
floor  are  five  bed- 
rooms   (n    71,  Jig. 
180.),  a  dressing-room  (o),  and  water-closet  (y).    By  referring  to 
the  elevations,  it  will  be  seen  that  other  rooms  may  be  obtained 
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in  the  roof,  if  they  were  required ;  but  in  this  design  the  roof 
is  only  occupied  with  storerooms,  having  a  staircase  leading 
from  Uie  landing  to  them. 

Elevations.'^n  the  elevations  {Jigs.  181.  and  18S.),  I  hav6 
endeavoured  to  keep  in  view  the  character  of  buildings  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  lower  part  of  the  house,  tower,  and 
chimney-stacks  may  be  built  with  squared  stone,  hammer-dressed 
for  the  quoins  and  plinths,  window-jambs,  &c.,  and  the  inter- 
stices filled  in  with  rubble  or  flint :  the  mullions  and  tracery 
should  be  in  wrought  stone  or  oak.  This  variety  of  construc- 
tion was  frequently  the  case  in  the  buildings  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Ttie  porch,  a  side  view  of  which  is  shown  in^.  181., 
should  be  built  of  wood  ;  and  there  are  still  existing  many  an- 
cient porches  of  wood  to  village  churches  and  cottages,  which 
well  deserve  attention  for  their  picturesque  character.  They 
should  be  studied,  to  ascertain  by  what  means  they  produce 
the  strong  impressions  they  do  upon  us ;  and  not  for  the  purpose 
of  transplanting  them,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case.  The  addi- 
tion of  a  porch  to  a  residence  is  both  interesting  and  useful : 
first,  as  it  breaks  the  monotony  of  the  flat  surface,  by  the 
depth  of  shadow  it  produces ;  and,  secondly,  as  it  screens  the 
hall  from  the  weather  in  all  seasons,  besides  being  an  agreeable 
shelter  while  waitmg  for  admission  into  the  house. 

The  upper  part  of  the  house  is  to  be  of  timber  and  plaster, 
as  shown  in  the  elevation  of  the  entrance  front.  {Jig A  82.)  Before 
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the  general  introduction  of  rich  tracery  in  the  barge-boards, 
the  same  composition  as  the  internally  constructed  roof  was 
continued  over  the  framing  outside,  so  as  to  form  a  protection 
from  the  weather.  It  was  at  first  merely  a  continuation  of  the 
roo^  without  any  pretence  to  decoration;  but,  by  degrees, 
pieces  of  timber  were  added,  so  as  to  form  an  arch,  and  these 
soon  became  enriched  with  hollow  mouldings.  A  trefoil  head 
was  first  constructed  in  this  way;  but,  in  a  little  time  (in  the 
fifteenth  century),  the  whole  of  the  timbers  had  become  deco- 
rated, the  large  arch  was  abandoned,  and  the  rafters  were  no 
longer  seen  in  their  rough  form,  but  were  carefully  concealed 
by  the  barge  or  verge-board,  which  was  decorated  with  the 
most  elaborate  tracery ;  while,  at  the  point  of  the  gable,  there 
was  a  richly  decorated  pinnacle,  surmounted  by  a  weather-vane. 
Not  only  the  gables,  but  the  whole  of  the  timber  framing  pre- 
sented to  the  view,  was  highly  enriched ;  and,  in  many  of  the 
ancient  towns  of  England,  there  may  be  seen,  in  the  buildings 
now  fast  giving  place  to  modern  alteration,  the  lavish  display 
bestowed  upon  the  houses  of  our  ancestors.  In  Coventry  may 
be  seen  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  specimens,  afford- 
ing, at  once,  studies  for  the  architect  and  the  painter.  The 
windows  of  ^the  wood  and  plaster  houses  partook  of  the  same 
enriched  character .  they  were  not  so  massive  in  their  mullions 
as  those  in  houses  built  of  stone,  and  were  almost  always  more 
fanciful  in  their  tracery.  Indeed,  the  carving  in  wood  of  all 
the  periods  of  Gothic  architecture  was  much  more  varied  and 
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fancMul  than  the  carving  in  stone ;  and  this  must,  in  a  great 
measure,  have  arisen  from  the  nature  of  the  two  materials ;  the 
one  admitting  of  more  varietv  of  form  tlian  the  other,  from  its 
being  less  brittle.  In  this  uesign,  the  character  of  the  wood 
buildings  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  preserved.  There  are 
fewer  buildings  of  this  date  remaining  than  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries;  but,  in  some  porches  to  small  churches, and 
some  halls,  examples  may  be  seen.  The  hall  at  Hurstead 
Court,  Kent,  was  an  interesting  specimen  of  this  style ;  but  I 
believe  this  building  is  now  destroyed. 
25.  Henrietta  Street^  Brunswick  Square,  August  19.  18S6. 


Art.  IV.  Design  Jar  a  Suburban  Villa^  on  Half  an  Acre  of  Ground^ 
in  an  unfavourable  Situation.  By  Richard  Vardbn,  Esq., 
Architect,  Worcester. 

As,  in  giving  designs  for  villas,  it  is  desirable  that  plans  should 
be  given  for  every  variety  of  situation,  I  have  chosen  the  follow- 
ing, in  order  to  show  the  manner  in  which  natural  difficulties  may 
sometimes  be  surmounted,  and  those  points  that  are  usually  con-- 
sidered  unfavourable  be  rendered  unimportant,  or  be  converted 
into  interesting  features. 

The  land  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  lay  out  this  villa  consists 
of  somewhat  less  than  half  an  acre,  and  is  one  of  a  series  of 
allotments  now  on  sale  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city.  My 
object  in  selecting  it  is,  that  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  to 
which  I  may  allude  shall  be  such  as  really  exist  in  nature,  and 
not  the  mere  creations  of  my  fancy ;  as  that  may  probably  sug- 
gest only  such  circumstances  as  can  be  readily  turned  to  account, 
or  made  subservient  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole,  and,  therefore, 
not  be  so  suitable  for  your  purpose. 

This  piece  of  ground  is  situated  between  two  roads,  and  is 
90  ft.  wide  and  225  ft.  deep,  sloping  gently  to  the  west,  in  which 
direction  it  commands  a  pleasing  view  of  the  city ;  the  towers, 
spires,  and  roofs  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  other  churches  and 
public  buildings,  being  alone  visible,  as  the  common  structures 
are  concealed  by  trees  planted  lower  down  the  hill  and  in  the 
intervening  meadows.  The  whole  is  backed  by  the  Malvern 
Hills,  a  granitic  range  1500  ft.  high,  the  outline  of  which  is  sharp 
and  bold,  and  of  a  mountainous  character. 

In  the  north  and  north-west  direction,  the  Abberley  Hills  are 
visible  over  a  considerable  expanse  of  rich  and  highly  cultivated 
country,  consisting  of  luxuriant  meadows  and  tillages,  thickly 
interspersed  with  those  beautiful  apple  and  pear  orchards  that 
are  the  pride  of  the  county.  To  the  south,  a  distant  view,  over 
a  comparatively  flat  country,  may  be  obtained,  in  which  there 
is  not  discernible  any  particularly  strikmg  feature. 
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One  great  disadvantage  in  this  localitjr  is,  the  necessity  of 
placing  the  house  in  the  upper  part  of  the  enclosure,  with  its 
principal  elevations  east  and  west,  ranging  with  the  buildings 
already  era:ted ;  thus  giving  to  the  garden  and  the  garden  front 
a  westerly  aspect ;  one  of  the  worst  that  can  be  named,  and 
which  is  unfit  for  the  windows  of  the  principal  rooms.  This 
has  caused  me  to  adopt  a  somewhat  novel  arrangement,  for  the 
purpose  of  obviating  these  defects,  which  I  will  describe. 

The  villa  is  small ;  and  is  to  be  rendered  suitable  for  the 
residence  of  a  genteel  family  who  have  a  fondness  for  the  fine 
arts,  and  who  wish  economically  to  possess,  and  be  surrounded 
by,  the  usual  comforts  of  modem  life,  with  the  addition  of 
some  of  those  elegancies  that  are  now  seldom  seen  but  in  the 
mansions  of  the  wealthy,  and  not  always  even  there. 

The  front  is  to  be  formed  of  real  or  imitation  stone,  and  to 
be  somewhat  more  ornamented  than  is  usually  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  provincial  city;  but  the  whole  must  be 
characterised  more  by  elegance  and  neatness  than  splendour  or 
magnificence. 

The  front  garden  (see  /^.  183.)  is  rectangular;  and  it  is 
bounded  by  the  house  on  the  west,  a  conservatory  (a)  on  the 
north,  stable  offices  (b)  on  the  south,  and  a  dwarf  wall  and 
iron  railing  on  the  east. 

Oh  entering  the  gates,  a  broad  gravelled  walk  leads  direct  to 
tlie  portico  (c),  which  is  raised  from  the  ground  four  steps,  and 
is  formed  of  two  columns  and  two  ants,  in  front  of  a  curved- 
backed  cell  (d),  from  which  it  is  separated  by  three  arches  that 
support  the  front  wall  of  the  house.  I  imagine  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  columns  and  arches  being  employed  together  in 
such  a  case  as  this ;  for  they  each  have  tneir  distinctive  uses :  co- 
lumns could  not,  with  propriety,  be  placed  for  the  support  of  so 
large  an  incumbent  weight  of  masonry  as  the  whole  stoiy  of  a 
house ;  and  I  know  of  nothing  so  evidently  suitable  for  the 
purpose  as  arches,  both  on  account  of  their  real  and  their  ap- 
parent strength  ;  and  the  efiect  of  arches  seen  between  columns 
IS  good,  and  generally  meets  with  the  approval  of  painters,  as 
I  think  it  is  likelv  to  do  in  the  present  case,  particularly  as  the 
deep  curved-backed  cell  and  niches  will  show  them  out  to  advan- 
tage. The  cell  is  to  be  raised  one  step  above  the  portico,  and 
is  to  be  paved  with  ornamental  tiles  or  tessellse,  if  they  can  be 
obtained.  The  entrance  door  is  in  the  centre  of  the  curved 
back ;  and  has,  right  and  left  of  it,  a  niche  for  the  reception  of 
a  plaster  cast  of  some  beautiful  antique  statue  the  size  of  life. 
Against  the  side  walls  may  be  placed  stands  for  such  rare  exotic 
plants  in  flower  as  may  be  thought  most  deserving  of  attentive 
examination. 

The  columns  of  the  portico  are  to  be  but  one  story  high  ; 
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and  they  are  to  be  surmounted  by  an  architrave  oomice,  that  is 
to  pass  all  round  the  house,  arcades,  conservatory,  and  enclosure 
wall  of  the  stable  offices.  The  roof  is  to  be  finished  with  an 
eaves-cornice  and  gutters,  and  be  covered  with  artificial  stone  tiles, 
similar  in  form  to  those  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  Propylea,  the 
eaves-cornice  and  ridge  being  ornamented  with  antefixae.  The 
chimneys  are  to  be  vbible,  and  to  form  a  part  of  the  design. 

The  kitchen  offices,  &c.,  are  to  be  in  the  basement  floor, 
and  are  to  receive  liffht  from  a  broad  area,  having  a  wall  round 
it  2  ft.  high,  above  the  front  garden  ;  on  the  comers  of  which, 
against  the  steps  and  portico,  are  to  be  placed  slightly  enriched 
vases  of  artificial  stone.  The  side  intercolumniations  of  the 
portico  are  to  be  fenced  in  by  a  neat  metal  railing ;  framed,  not 
into  the  antse  or  the  columns,  but  into  stiff  standards  placed 
close  against  the  bases. 

The  area  wall  is  to  be  continued  all  round  the  front  garden, 
except  the  doorways,  forming  at  the  sides  a  basement  to  the 
conservatory,  and  to  the  stable  enclosure  wall;  forming,  in 
front,  a  foundation  for  the  iron  railing.  Against  this  wall  earth 
is  to  be  thrown,  and  formed  to  tlie  angle  that  flower-stands  are 
usually  arranged  at ;  and  in  this  are  to  be  planted  choice  flow- 
ering, exotic  evergreens  of  small  growth,  placed  so  as  to  produce 
the  effect  of  ranges  of  stands.  The  piers,  which  the  gates  and 
front  iron  railing  are  framed  into,  must  be  massive,  and  have 
enriched  heads,  or  be  surmounted  by  short,  thick^  enriched 
bronze  shaft  and  lamps,  according  to  circumstances.  There  is 
to  be  a  broad  walk,  crossing  at  right  angles  that  leading  to  the 
porch,  which  will  conduct  to  the  stable-yard  and  to  the  con- 
servatory. 

The  conservatory  must  be  made  ornamental  without  any 
great  outlay  of  money,  and  must  form  a  part  of  the  general  de- 
sign. This,  I  think,  may  be  done  by  carrying  the  architrave 
entablature,  and  also  the  dado,  of  the  house,  round  it.  The 
uprights  and  sashes  mav  be  framed  into  them  much  in  the 
usual  manner ;  but  the  front  lights  I  would  have  contrived  to 
slide  down  into  this  dado  wall,  and  be  out  of  the  way  entirely 
when  air  is  admitted  to  the  conservatory,  in  preference  to  being 
opened  outwards,  as  in  the  usual  manner.  The  rafters  are  to 
be  tolerably  close  together,  and  be  two  to  every  upright  in  the 
front  framing ;  and  uiey  are  to  be  ornamented  along  the  ridge 
and  cornice  with  antefixse,  similar  to  those  to  the  roof  of  the 
house.  Should  any  fl'be  chimney  be  shown,  it  must  be  intro- 
duced as  an  acrota.  The  stoke-hole  is  in  the  area,  and  is  ap- 
proached from  the  stable-vard  by  steps  by  the  door  into  the 
arcade.  On  each  side  of  the  steps  into  the  conservatory,  and  of 
the  yard  gates,  are  to  be  piers,  the  height  of  the  area  wall,  with 
vases  placed  thereon. 
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The  entrance  to  the  house  from  the  curved  cell  (d)  is  into 
the  vestibule  (e),  the  ends  of  which  have  strong  segment-arched 
ceilings ;  but  the  centre  is  to  be  open  to  the  upper  story,  and 
the  aperture  to  be  surrounded  by  Corinthian  columns  thick  set, 
and  supporting  a  lantern  light  of  stained  glass.  These  columns, 
with  a  connecting  metal  railing  framed  into  upright  standards, 
part  off  a  gallery  that  likewise  surrounds  the  aperture  to  give 
access  to  the  sleeping  apartments.  The  doorways  into  the  cell, 
and  the  staircase,  are  to  have  simple  draperies,  hanging  partly 
over  the  doors.  The  side  walls  are  to  have,  in  the  centre  of 
each,  a  door  into  the  dining  or  drawingroom  ;  and  each  corner 
is  to  have  placed  in  it  a  pedestal  and  a  statue.  The  effect  of 
this  litde  vestibule  will  be  striking;  and,  although  small,  it  will, 
I  think,  possess  an  air  of  considerable  granoeur ;  and,  if  the 
colours  of  the  ceiling,  walls,  floor,  &c.,  are  properly  chosen 
and  arranged,  I  think  it  cannot  fail  of  pleasing.  I  should  re- 
commend the  walls  being  of  the  colour  of  the  feathers  on  a 
jay's  breast ;  and  the  glass  in  the  lantern  light  the  same,  with 
ornaments,  and  a  border  of  a  somewhat  darker  tint  of  the  same 
colour,  relieved  with  blue,  black,  and  dulled  white.  The  ceil- 
ing I  would  have  of  a  similar  colour  to  the  walls,  but  much 
darker ;  and  the  columns,  architectural  features,  and  statues  of 
the  same,  but  so  much  lighter  as  to  be  nothing  more  than  white 
tinged  with  the  predominadng  colour.  The  ground  of  the  car- 
pet must  be  light  blue,  with  the  pattern  made  out  by  white  and 
dark  grey  or  black.  Should  there  be  no  carpet,  chairs  with 
blue  covers  must  be  introduced.  The  draperies  before  the 
doors  are  to  correspond  with  the  colour  of  the  walls,  and  to  be 
lined  with  blue ;  and  are  to  hang  from  red  bronze  rods  and  rings, 
in  large  vertical  folds. 

The  dining-room  (f)  is  an  oblong,  having  in  the  centre  of 
each  side,  parted  off  by  Ionic  columns,  a  curved  recess  i  in  one 
of  which  is  the  door,  with  a  niche  for  a  side-table  and  lamp  on 
each  side;  and  in  the  other  a  curved  sideboard,  and  three  win- 
dows, looking  northward  into  the  small  strip  of  garden.  There 
will  be  a  flower-bank  in  front,  and  over  that  an  oblique  view  of 
the  distant  landscape.  Behind  the  columns  should  be  plain 
simple  draperies,  that  may  usually  be  somewhat  spread  at  the 
top,  so  as  to  back  and  show  out  the  enriched  capitals  of  the 
columns,  but  be  drawn  aside  below,  to  display  the  plate,  &C., 
on  the  sideboard ;  which  is  never  seen  to  greater  advantage  than 
in  such  a  situation,  especially  if  it  be  placed  on  black  marble, 
as  it  may  be  with  great  propriety  in  this  case. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  room,  but  more  towards  the  ends 
than  the  curved  recess,  are  small  glazed  doors ;  one  of  which 
is  to  be  fixed,  and  the  other  made  to  open  and  give  access  to 
an  arcade  (z)  of  three  arches,  that  has  a  groined  roof,  a  niche 
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aiul  statue  at  the  end,  and  two  others  opposite  the  side  arches, 
with  a  doorway  into  the  conservatory,  opposite  the  centre  arch, 
and  the  flight  of  steps  down  to  the  terrace.  Opposite  each  of 
these  sash  doors  is  a  niche ;  and  there  are  two  others  at  each  end 
of  the  room ;  the  whole  of  which  are  for  the  reception  of  plas- 
ter casts  from  antique  Bacchanals,  or  similar  figures.  The  fire- 
places are  in  the  centre  of  the  ends ;  and  each  is  to  have  over  it 
a  small  window,  commanding  the  front  or  back  view,  with  a 
looking-glass  sliding  shutter,  that  may  be  opened  or  shut  by  a 
concealed  rack,  and  be  made  to  fit  exactly  into  a  gilt  margin, 
that  shall  form  the  window  dressing  at  one  time,  and  the  glass 
firame  at  another.  I  describe  these  shutters  thus  particularly,  as, 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  day,  that  to  the  west  window 
must  necessarily  be  closed,  to  exclude  the  unpleasant  glare  and 
beat  of  the  afternoon  sun.  Similar  sashes  may  with  great  pro- 
priety be  placed  to  the  glazed  doors ;  where  mirrors  will  produce 
a  good  eiFect,  as  they  will  reflect  the  opposite  niches  and  statues. 
The  dining-table  is  represented  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  plan ; 
and  is  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate,  when  drawn  out  to  its 
whole  length,  twenty-six  persons. 

Were  this  room  for  my  own  habitation,  I  should  prefer 
having  the  colouring  deep  and  rich.  I  would  have  the  chimney- 
pieces,  sideboard  tops,  columns,  and  antse,  of  real  or  imitation 
black  marble;  and  the  entablature,  architraves,  dado,  and 
skirtings  painted  and  polished  to  match.  The  compartments 
of  the  ceiling  should  be  of  a  deep  purple ;  and  the  cornice, 
ceiling  beams,  doors,  window-sashes,  &c.,  painted  in  repre- 
sentation of  a  reddish-coloured  bronze.  The  curtains  should 
be  crimson  damask,  lined  on  the  edge  and  bottom  with  one 
width  of  purple  silk,  and  be  looped  up  with  thick  purple  cords. 
They  should  be  merely  suspended  from  plain  bronze  rods  and 
rings,  and  should  hang  in  large  vertical  folds,  and  be  without 
any  valances,  or  draperies,  at  top.  There  should  be  inner  sun 
curtains  of  figured  muslin  hanging  down,  with  worked  Vandyck 
ed^ngs,  and  drawn  back  with  crimson  silk  cords.  The  walls  I 
would  have  of  very  dark  oak,  or  covered  with  a  purple  paper. 
The  carpet  green,  patterned  with  light  and  dark  tints  of  the 
same  hue.  The  chair-covers  crimson ;  and  the  table-covers  the 
same,  lined  with  white,  and  bound  widi  gold,  with  a  large  tassel 
of  the  same  hanging  at  each  corner. 

In  this  room,  especially  when  thus  decorated,  I  think  there 
would  be  some  very  pictorial  efiects.  The  curved  recesses,  and 
the  sideboard  behind  the  columns  and  curtains;  the  columns 
backed  by  curtains ;  the  view  up  the  arcade,  with  the  stotue  and 
niche  at  the  end  as  a  central  object ;  and  the  vista  seen  through 
the  vestibule  and  drawingroom,  when  the  doors  are  opened,  look- 
ing between  the  columns,  &c.;  would  all  be  sources  of  interest^ 
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aod)  I  trust,  of  beauty.  The  dark  rich  colouring  I  have  de* 
scribed,  I  consider  to  be  appropriate  to  the  destination  of  the 
room,  and  by  no  means  likely  to  produce  a  gloomy  efiect ;  as 
the  great  number  of  windows  will  admit  ample  light  during  the 
day,  and  at  night  any  quantity  may  be  artificially  commanded. 
The  colours  are  powerful,  and  some  of  the  contrasts  great ;  but 
I  think  they  would  harmonise  well.  The  crimson  and  purple 
would  produce  an  effect  of  splendour;  and  the  many  dark  com- 
pound tints  surrounding  the  furniture  would  impart  to  each 
article  a  brilliancy  unattainable  in  an  apartment  coloured  in  a 
lighter  tone. 

The  drawingroom  (o)  is  of  similar  form  and  size  to  the 
dining-room ;  and  the  door  from  the  arcade  is  an  entrance  to 
the  stable-yard.  If  it  were  not  for  the  particular  aspect  of  this  plot 
of  ground,  I  would  change  the  situation  of  the  two  rooms ;  then 
the  drawingroom  would  be  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  con- 
servatory, and  the  dining-room  with  the  stable  offices :  a  much 
better  arrangement  than  the  present ;  but  which,  if  carried  into 
effect  here,  would  assign  the  worst  aspect  to  the  best  room,  and 
the  reverse.  However,  if  such  an  alteration  were  considered 
desirable  by  a  proposed  occupant,  it  could  be  carried  into  eflfect 
without  disarranging  the  design.  The  drawingroom  is  to  have 
windows  over  the  fireplaces  at  the  ends;  with  looking-glass 
shutters,  for  excluding  the  afternoon  sun  when  it  becomes  trou- 
blesome. 

In  addition  to  the  columns  parting  off  the  curved  recesses 
described  in  the  dining-room,  here  are  to  be  other  columns 
parting  off  the  ends  of  the  room,  and  forming  a  square  com- 
partment in  the  centre,  which  is  to  have  a  groined  ceiling,  with 
a  large  flat  dome  in  the  middle. 

In  this  room  the  columns  are  to  be  Corinthian,  of  scagliola 
marble,  in  imitation  of  verd  antique;  with  the  entablature^ 
ceiling,  doors,  skirtings,  dado,  architraves,  &c.,  painted  to  re- 
semble bronsse;  and  the  chimney-piece  really  of  that  metal, 
made  to  assimilate,  as  to  height  and  decoration,  with  the  dado 
and  skirting ;  which  it  might  do,  without  being  inconveniently 
low,  were  the  fire  to  be  made  on  the  hearth,  with  air  admitted 
from  below,  as  in  Sylvester's  stove.  The  walls  are  to  be  covered 
with  apple-green  silk,  either  stretched  plainly  over  the  whole 
surface,  or  introduced  as  fluted  panels  in  bronze  firames.  The 
curtains  are  to  be  of  the  same  colour,  lined  (those  to  the  win- 
dows partially,  and  those  behind  the  columns  wholly)  with 
rose-coloured  silk :  they  are  to  be  full,  but  very  plain,  merely 
banging  in  large  downright  folds  when  in  use,  being  at  other 
times  looped  back  with  gold  or  rose-coloured  silk  cords,  and 
large  tassek.  The  sun  curtains  are  to  be  of  light  figured  mus- 
lin^  either  quite  white,  or  of  a  delicate  pink  colour,  looped  up 
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with  rose  silk  cords.  The  rods  will  be  best  of  bronze;  but,  if 
a  large  quantity  of  gilding»  by  way  of  chandeliers,  lamps,  &c., 
be  introduced,  then  they  may  be  of  gilt  brass :  but  this  I  do 
not  recommend,  as  bronze  appears  to  me  far  preferable.  These 
articles,  with  giidins  or  glass,  and  other  showy  materials,  scat- 
tered about  the  ceuing  and  upper  part  of  the  walls,  always 
have  the  effect  of  destroying  the  repose  of  the  apartment,  and 
diminishing  the  brilliancy  of  the  furniture,  which  ought  to  be 
preserved  in  its  greatest  strength  and  splendour,  as  it  would, 
in  the  absence  of  living  beings,  unquestionably  form  in  a  paint* 
ing  the  chief  and  most  prominent  object ;  and,  for  the  apart* 
ment  to  be  pleasing,  each  article  must  have  the  ^ame  repose, 
strength,  or  prominence,  as  would  be  requisite  to  form  a  good 
picture ;  as  every  view  we  take  of  it  ought  to  present,  in  reality, 
to  the  eye,  exactly  the  selfsame  scene  which  the  painter  produces 
artificially  on  his  canvass.  They  differ  only  in  so  far  as  one  is 
reality,  and  the  other  its  representation  ;  the  same  laws  of 
composition  (viz.  grouping,  colour,  chiaro-scuro)  applying  equally 
to  both.  The  chairs  are  to  be  covered  with  mohair  plush  (a 
newly  introduced  article,  of  great  beauty  and  richness,  and 
likely  to  stand  much  wear,)  of  a  rose-colour.  The  carpet  may 
be  a  maroon;  but  I  should  prefer  a  buff  or  white  ground,  with 
red,  yellow,  and  green  flowers.  The  table-cover,  for  grand  occa- 
sions, to  be  rose-colour  and  white,  lined  with  white  satin,  edged 
with  a  broad  gold  band,  and  decorated  with  massive  bullion  tassels 
at  the  comers ;  but,  for  common  use,  one  with  yellow  binding  and 
tassels,  and  white  kerseymere  lining,  might  be  substituted. 

The  curtains  introduced  behind  the  columns  will  greatly  en* 
bance  the  beauty  of  the  apartment,  and  will,  when  wholly  ov 
partially  spread,  form  a  backing  to  the  columns  that  will  display 
their  enriched  capitals,  whether  gilt  or  not,  to  very  great  advantage. 
At  the  same  time^  they  will  be  far  from  useless ;  as,  by  drawing 
them,  either  of  the  ends  may  be  converted  into  a  very  comfort- 
able apartment  for  a  small  party,  that  will  have  most  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  one  of  a  suite  of  rooms  connected  by  folding-doors, 
without  its  unsightliness  or  liability  to  draughts  of  cold  air. 

The  decoration  of  this  room  would  not  be  particularly  expen- 
sive; as  the  effect  depends  more  on  the  arrangement  of  the 
objects  and  colours,  than  on  the  costliness  of  the  materials  com- 
posing them. 

u  is  the  staircase,  the  only  one  in  the  house ;  for,  in  so  small  a 
villa  as  this,  where  few  servants  would  be  kept,  a  second  is  hardly 
called  for.  It  is  of  ample  size  and  elliptical  form;  which  readily 
admits  the  introduction  of  a  stone  stauK»se,  indestructible  by 
fire.  There  is  a  lower  flight  of  steps  to  the  basement  ofiioes. 
The  floor  should  be  of  Wrighlfs  ornamental  tiles,  or  tessellated 
pavement;  and  the  walls  and  ceiling  should  be  painted  in  the 
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cream  and  ocbre  odours,  and  wilh  ornaments  similar  to  those 
found  on  the  ancient  terracotta  vases* 

I  is  a  veranda.  Architects  avoid  introducing  these  append- 
ages to  their  designs,  from  the  idea  that  they  are  always  un- 
sightly. Surely,  there  is  a  possibility  of  their  being  made 
ornamental,  let  the  difficulties  be  what  they  may*  At  any  rate^ 
one  placed  here  will  be  found  bv  the  inhabitants  of  the  hoase  a 
great  luxury ;  as  it  will  partly  snade  the  western  wall  from  the 
afternoon  sun,  and  presei've  the  principal  rooms,  towards  the 
close  of  the  dayt  from  the  great  heat  to  wbidi  they  would 
otherwise  be  liable.  I  propose  having  it  to  appear  as  a  tempo- 
rary awning,  and  the  architecture  to  be  made  complete  without 
it ;  and  thus,  like  Alexander,  to  cut  the  knot  I  cannot  untie. 
No  person,  let  his  taste  be  ever  so  fisistidious,  can,  I  imagine^ 
object  to  those  delightful  awnings,  spread  in  the  streets  of  every 
Continental  town  tKeibre  the  principal  shops ;  addii^,  by  their 
brilliant-coloured  stripes,  to  that  gaiety  in  which  our  dwellings, 
both  ID  towD  and  country,  are  so  deficient.  These  are  not  dis* 
pleasing,  even  to  artists ;  as  witness  the  prevalence  of  them  in 
the  works  of  Front,  Stanfield^  Nash,  and  oar  other  topograf^i- 
cal  painters;  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  see  why  we  shonid 
hesitate  to  adopt  them  as  accessories  to  our  villas.  The  columns 
which  support  this  awning  are  to  be  very  light,  and  slightly  or- 
namented ;  and,  as  well  as  a  wire  railing  between  them,  painted 
stone-colour.  The  roof,  or  awning,  is  to  be  of  such  a  curve  as 
canvass  would  naturally  take  were  it  fastened  to  the  wall  along 
one  side,  and  the  other  allowed  to  hang  ioosel v  over  the  plate  that 
passes  from  the  top  of  one  column  to  another.  This  plate  is 
to  be  of  copper,  having  the  joints  concealed ;  and  it  is  to  lap 
over  the  front,  and  to  hang  down  18  in.  or  20  in. ;  the  end  of 
it  being  cut  into  pointed  pendants,  one  short,  and  one  long, 
alternately ;  while  hanging  from  each  point,  and  suspended  by 
wire  hook,  may  be  a  turned  wooden  tassel,  4  in.  or  5  m.  loi^, 
that  may  be  moved  by  the  slightest  breeze.  The  inside  of  the 
roof  of  the  veranda  is  to  l)e  painted  a  cpeam*€olour ;  and  the 
outside  the  same,  but  with  vertical  stripes  of  light  bright  red, 
one  broad  and  two  narrow  ones  to  form  a  pattern,  the  centre  of 
which  is  to  correspond  with  the  pcnnt  of  each  pendant  The 
tassels  are  to.  be  of  the  same  colour ;  and  there  is  to  be  an 
edgins  of  it  roiind  the  pendants,  as  though  it  were  a  binding. 
The  floor  is  to  be  paved  with  stone,  ornamented  tiles,  or  tes- 
sellss.  The  niches  under  the  veraoda  are  to  be  for  statues, 
and  the  remaining  space  may  be  occupied  by  flower-stands,  glass 
globes  containing  gold  and  silver  fishes,  bird-cages,  8cc. 

From  the  veranda,  opposite  the  house  door,  are  broad  steps 
down  to  the  terrace^  having  flank  walls  surmounted  by  sculp- 
tured vases*   K.  K  are  stone  platforms,  somewhat  lower  than  the 
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floor  of  the  veranda,  on  which  are  to  be  placed  stands  to  re- 
ceive pots  of  the  most  choice  exotic  plants  in  flower,  l  l  are 
the  areas  to  the  basement  story ;  all  of  which  have  plain  breast 
walls  to  fence  them  from  the  garden.  The  area  is  continued 
under  the  veranda,  that  being  supported  on  piers. 

M  M  are  flower-borders,  edged  with  an  ornamented  kerb  of 
artificial  stone,  similar  to  Austin's  mignonette  troughs,  that 
may,  perhaps,  have  a  pipe  within  it,  pierced  so,  that  wnen  con- 
nected with  a  head  of  water,  each  hole  may  be  converted  into 
a  miniature  fountain,  jetting  in  different  directions,  so  as  to  cover 
the  whole  surface  of  the  border  with  an  artificial  shower. 

N  N  are  flower  banks;  that  is,  earth  thrown  against  the  wall 
at  the  angle,  whidh  artificial  flower-stands  are  usually  arranged 
at,  into  which  pots  of  hardy  plants  may  be  plunged  while  in 
flower,  and  the  space  behind  them  filled  up  with  small,  flowering, 
evergreen  shrubs.  The  walls  (o  o)  are  supposed  to  be  2  ft.  or 
S  ft.  nigher  than  the  floor  of  the  principal  rooms  of  the  house, 
which  will  not  be  sufficient  to  interfere  with  the  view  of  the 
distant  landscape ;  but,  from  the  height  it  is  above  the  natural 
surface  of  the  ground,  will  be  sufficient  for  every  purpose  of 
protection,  p  p  are  the  parapet  walls  of  the  gravelled  terrace, 
the  same  height  as  those  round  the  area ;  and  Q  Q  Q  are  vases. 

R  R  repPesent  fountains ;  but,  if  these  cannot  be  obtained, 
groups  of  statuary,  or  sun-dials  and  flower-stands,  must  be  sub- 
stituted. 

s  s  are  steps  from  the  terrace  into  the  garden.  The  walk 
here  is  broad,  and  forms  a  regular  or  artificial  figure,  as  the 
piece  of  ground  is  too  small  to  attempt  concealing  the  boundary 
fence.  It  is,  therefore,  made  to  run  parallel  with  it ;  having  on 
the  outer  side  a  range  of  flower-banks  (t  t),  edged  with  turfj 
and  backed  by  the  enclosure  wall,  covered  with  evergreen  and 
flowering  creepers.  Much  effect  may  be  produced  by  occasion- 
ally varying  the  outline  of  this  wall  by  the  introduction  of  vases, 
or  other  objects  of  art.  u  u  communicate  with  sheds  and  other 
requisite  garden  buildings,  formed  under  the  terraces,  that  will 
be  invisible  from  the  principal  walk.  In  the  centre  of  the  gar- 
den, but  separated  from  the  walk  by  a  parterre,  is  another 
parallel  flower-bank,  having  a  pedestal  and  statue  on  the  ridge 
of  the  circular  end.  This  bank  encloses  the  small  space  of 
ground  v,  that  may  be  entered  from  the  main  walk,  and  is  in- 
tended to  be  set  apart  for  the  female  members  of  the  family, 
who,  if  fond  of  botany  or  horticulture,  may  here  tend  and  rear 
their  favourite  plants.  It  is  well  suited  for  this  purpose ;  as  it 
is  easily  accessible,  and  yet  as  private  as  the  confined  nature  of 
the  ground  will  admit ;  also,  from  its  having  a  portion  of  its 
surface  inclining  to  each  point  of  the  compass,  a  convenient 
spot  may  be  selected  for  every  plant  that  will  grow  in  our  cH. 
Vol.  III.  — No.  32.  ii 
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mate.  If  «ot  wed  f0t  this  putrpos^  it  may  be  Made  tke  mii^ 
serjr,  or  reser^i^cmndt  from  whidi  llie  parterres  hnA  boiders 
can  be  suppiietl  Mritli  ohintB  in  fl<ywer. 

w  w  are  flower  bothers ;  atid  x  x  me  wkker  or  wire  baskets^ 
to  be  filled  witk  ditnbing  flowering  plaii«9^  -Mch  as  je^sabHM^ 
dematifii  aslMiraodias,  roBeS)  &c. 

Y  Y  are  adaadfi^  mi  «ach  of  which  may  be  plaeed^  in  a  pc^ 
any  of  those  pUtits  which  ^itplay  «heit'  blossoms  to  theigTee^Mt 
advantage  when  allowed  (o  bang  down  over  tlie  Mdes« 

In/earrjring  euc^  a  design  aft  thi»  into  e3£ec«ition»  mat^y  Mean 
will  natorally  euj^st  themselves  for  «aliaiicing  life  €fib<%  of  Okie 
oUects  I  have  desoribed,  mnd  for  the«;mbeUidlnnfliit*<tf'the  whole. 
This  sketch  must  be  looked  upon  -as  the  oa^iine  oiify  of  'the 
des^n,  Che  detail  of  which  j'et  feniaihisi  to  be  iiUed  ^;  biit  this 
I  shall  not  alttempit)  as  it  wodid  swell  this  already  long  descripiioH 
to  a  very  tedie»s  length,  witboat  <aliswei^iig  any  «npoi4iml  ^MHk 
The  fint^ing  toiiches  of  this,  as  of  all  similar  ¥^rks  of  €^% 
mest  be  given  by  the  hofrid  of  fent^ie  taste,  the  sAipefior  de« 
gaoos'of  which  moGt  writers  acknowledge;  and  nbe  distribution 
of  the  various  kinds  of  shrobs  and  trees  may  probably  fcMPm  iStte 
avbject  of  afiotber  article*  My  ofageet  has  been  to  d»em^  that 
considerable  variety  and  elegance,  or  even  splendour,  «M}'4>e 
obtained  in  a  confined  space,  at  a  modeitite  expense/'by  att^d- 
ixig^to  the  pecitliarities  of  the  site,  and  judiciously  groining  the 
different  useful  or  ornamental  objects  that  enter  into  the  compo- 
sition. I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
attempted  to  carry  this  into  effect,  as  by  glancing  fit  the  pflto  it 
may  easily  be  perceived.  Space  I  have  endeavoored  to  give 
the  appearance  of,  by  preaerving  uninterrapted  vistas  in  Cf^ery 
possible  direction ;  and  qilendour^  by  always  having  a  immber 
of  objects  of  art  along  the  sides  of  these  vistas,  fmd  by  termi- 
nating, always,  with  some  Interesting  central  objects,  uiftt  tnay 
form  a  chief  point  to  the  particular  view.  Thus,  on  altering 
from  the  ttppier  road^  there  will  be  veony  i^  suooossion,  one 
beyond  the  other,— ^thebroatd  walk;  the  ^eps  up  to  th;e  Ifxwtieo, 
with  the  vases  on  the  sides;  the  colamns  of  the  portko  It^eK*; 
th/earohes  of  the  oeli^and  its  curved  back,  with  its  Biohes»  statoes, 
unA  central  opening;  the  vestibaie^  the  slaircBse;  the  veranda s; 
the;  steps;  the  terrace,  &c. ;  the  whole  terminated  *y  iherfllsed 
statue  in  the  j^arden*  Only  a,  part  of  these  olivets  will  be  seen 
at  the  same  tmie,  on  account  of  the  alterations  of  die  level  <>f 
the  fiio(](r;  but  this  will  ratiicT'  add  to^  than  dtmitfish,  the  in- 
terest, and  the  appearante  of  size ;  and  a  sbffioiewcy  of  ob- 
jects will  always  be  visible  together  to  form  a  very  rich  com** 
positipn»  On  the.  ve^raoda,  the  vases  will  Ibnn  central  objects 
at  the  epds.  From  the  'circnlar  p4irt  of  the  termoe,  pa^  the 
fpuntaiDi  will  be  seeii  die  arcade,  witti  its  arches,  niches,  and 
statues,  its  ornamental  tiled  roof  and  enriched  colHiice,  and  its 
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doorway  opcDiDg  to  riew  tbe  whole  kngth  of  the  tODMrvatoiy. 
On  looking  the  other  way,  from  the  end  ^  the  eonscarvatorjr^ 
past  some  of  the  same  objects,  the  fotmtain  will  form  Ae  temt«> 
Bating  object  in  the  grvunds ;  but  beyond  it  will  be  viable  the 
distattt  htUs  and  laadsoafie.  These,  and  the  many  accidental 
gronpincs  of  the  objects  I  have  supposed  to  fae  introduced^  wifl 
vary  wim  every  change  of  positton,  ppeaentifig  a  munerous  sue* 
cession  of  views,  the  greater  part  of  which,  I  flatter  myself, 
would  possess  ictenssting  combinaitions  of  parts,  fit  far  separaDe 
ricelohes.  I  fee)  convtnoed  that  there  is  nothing  viskxiary  or 
obimerical  in  this  plan,  or  that  nright  not  be  obtained  'by  a  tno« 
derate  original  outlay,  and  be  kept  in  the  neatest  o»der  at  a 
vefy  trifling  expense. 

fVoreesier^  September^  1895. 


RSVIEWS. 

Ant.  1.  The  Professional  Practice  of  ArchHects,  And  that  of  Mea- 
suring  SmromforSf  and  Reference  to  BuUders^SfC.  8fc. ;  from  the  Tivnt 
of  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Burlifngton^  By  James  Kobic,  Ajrchited, 
FJ«B.A*  8¥o,  .pp.  2^6,  and  ooe  ^vo  plate  (an  £levatk)e  ^  the 
West  £ad  of  St.  Paui's  Cathedral).    liondeo,  ISSa* 

In^  order  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  what  he  may  expect 
in  this  work,  we  give  the  following  abstract  of  its  contents :  — 

"  The  profiBonoaal  oractke  of  archkectg,  and  thflt^f  swaBunug  attrveiioni, 
aad  refereace  to  builaers ;  from  ibe  time  oi  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Burling- 
ton.- 

'^*  Metropolitan  impF<yveiiient«)  ond  refle(*tiotK  upon  aacieat  iuvlnCaotttra 
and  ita  associalaons ;  and  utiUty  of  the  Insdtoto  of  British  i^hiiects. 

"  Building  ground;  considerations  for  its  dispositioni  with  examples  of, the 
price  per  acre,  as  reserved  rent  under  building  leases.  Importance  of  sewer- 
age and  suppty  of  water,  in  reference  to  London,  and  a  comparison  with 
ancient  Rome. 

%  ^  Antaqiuty  of  briek-m^ag ;  the  value  of  hack^eaf  th»  and  dettdl  of  coit  in 
manufacture,  with  prices  of  brickwork  per  rod,  and  reference  to  provincial 
prices. 

**  Thnber  and  deals;  detailed  calculations  to  regulate  the  price  per  foot. 

'<  Veluatio&s  of  leasehold  and  freehdM  house  property ;  with  o^sert atiotw^ 
and  node  of  estimatioQ>  as  hints  to  the  young  prBctitioner ;  with  iirecedeata 
of  the  value  per  square  of  warehouse  stowage  as  annual  rent,  and  reference 
to  dwelling-houses. 

"  Contracts  with  biiiUers;  the  requisite  cdnditions,  and  description  of 
matcfriels  in  speoiication  of  work. 

*^  The  new  churches;  abstract  from  tlie  ^fifteen  Bepcrtsof  cHis  Miyflsty*s 
Commissioners ;  and  examples  of  value  per  sqitare  and  per  cubic  foot. 

"  Public  buildings;  competition  designs,  and  jobbing  not  modern.'* 

At  the  eommenoement  of  the  last  centtiry,  the  professors  of 
architecture  in  the  United  Kingdom  did  not  exceed  twenty  or 
twenty-five  in  number  i  and  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Lord  Buis* 
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lingtODy  that  the  employment  of  architects  ^^  began  to  be  system 
atised,"  and  regulations  introduced  as  to  uniformity  of  charge 
whereby  5  per  cent  on  the  cost  of.  the  edifice  became  the  esta- 
blished compensation  to  them.  .  This  included  their  duties  and 
services  of  every  nature,  from  the  making  and  finishing  the  first 
sketch  for  a  design  to  the  complete  execution  of  the  work,  and 
the  final  arrangement  aiid  settlement  of  the  cost,  and  certifying 
and  signing  tlie  various  accounts.  The  latter,  at  the  period  in 
question,  were  made  out  in  the  respective  trades,  and  not  con* 
solidated  or  merged  in  one  individual,  as  is  generally  the  case  at 
present,  (p.  11.)  Variations  in  professional  charges  afterwards 
took  place;  and  some  architects,  for  example,  Mr.  Joseph 
Bonomi,  in  1 794,  published  a  programme  of  items,  &c.,  stating 
his  charges  when  employed  by  the  day,  by  the  job,  his  travelling 
expenses,  &c. 

"  Master  artificers  were  not  only  distinct  in  their  trade  or  calling,  and 
invariably  so  employed,  but  also  individually  responsible  for  the  due  and 

E roper  executiovi  of  their  respective  works,  at  eouitable  md  reasonable  rates ; 
Ut  the  architect  and  his  assistants  ascertained  the  quantities  and  data  for, 
and  deterniincd  the  value  of,  the  vanous  materials  and  labour.  Hence  arose 
the  practice  of  measuring  by  individuals,  solely  in  the  character  of  measurers, 
as  a  check  against  error  hy  the  architect,  but  not  in  respect  to  .the  vtdoe  of 
the  work :  tt^y  were  paid  per  diem,  and  their  living  and  incidental  expeoaes 
were  all  borne  by  the  artificer  or  workman.  The  first  measurer  ever  remu- 
nerated bv  a  commission  on  the  amount  or  value  of  the  work  wan  a  Mr.  Hele ; 
a  very  able,  and,  it  appears,  avaricious  individual  (about  1760  to  1770),  who 
was  soldy  employed  by  workmen ;  but  both  the  artificer  and  measurer  soon 
discovered  their  mutual  advantages  in  the  cncoura^ment  of  the  fvactioe 
^>plicable  to  speculative  buildings,  by  a  refinement  m  descnptioa  of  detail, 
and  forcing  or  racking  up  tbe  nominal  prices  of  every  species  of  work  against 
each  other  in  barter,  and  then  applying  those  nominal  |)rices  in  private  under- 
takings ;  which  advanced  both  the  emplo}'ment  and  pecuniar}'  receipt  to  tbe 
measurer.'*  (p.  13,) 

Ultimately,  the  author  observes,  the  surveyors  getting  nume- 
rous, the  profession  got  into  bad  repute,  and  "  many  unprincipled 
measurers  were  frequently  exhibiting  in  courts  of  law,  merely 
with  a  view  to  bolster  up  and  support  excessive  prices  and 
claims."  '  The  system  of  building  under  contracts  gave  a  severe 
check  to  the  measuring  business;  *<  but  it  still  continued  in 
tolerable  activhy  by  the  productions  of  estimates,  and  occasionally 
by  tbe  superseding  of  contracts,  and  the  consequent  claim  of 
measure  and  value  ,*  or  in  the  ascertainment  of  items  and  value 
of  extras,  frequently  necessary  from  excessive  scantiness  in  the 
description  of  works,  capricious  alteration^,  or  departure  from 
the  original  design ;  and  the  lamentable  mistakes  or  err6rs '  in 
judgment,  by  some  architects,  as  to  the  ultimate  cost  of  the 
building,  to  the  serious  inconvenience  and  perplexity  of  the 
passive  employer.  These  facts,  connected  tt'hh  other  unfavour- 
able circumstances,  justly  brought  into  question  the  professional 
skill,  as  well  as  the  moral  integrity,  of  the  architect."  (p.  17.) 
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Architects  have  been  accused  of  exceeding  their  estimates 
from  the  time  of  Vitruvius.  The  Greeks  had  a  law,  that  if  a 
clerk  nndertook  a  work,  and  spent  more  than  the  sum  which, 
by  bis  calculation,  he  supposed  it  would  amount  to,  he  should 
be  obliged  to  make  it  good  out  of  his  own  estate.  Vitruvius, 
writing  to  Augustus,  expresses  a  wish  that  the  same  law  were 
enforced  at  Rome  also;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
Vanvitelli,  having  estimated  the  repairs  of  an  aqueduct  at  a 
very  trifling  sum,  which,  however,  cost  22^000  crowns,  the 
judges  ordered  that  be  should  disburse  5,000  crowns  himself 
towards  the  expenditure. 

•*  Considering,*'  says  Mr.  Noble,  **  the  extent  of  jobbing  in  England,  and 
the  period  it  has  exercised  its  handful  influence,  from  regal  or  goveminent 
uadertakings  down  to  those  by  petty  parish  autliorities,  it  is  surprising  that 
more  ^lures  have  not  occurred,  or  a  greater  number  of  flagrant  deviations 
from  received  opinions  and  true  principles  of  taste  are  not  presented  to  view,*' 
(p.  22.) 

In  speaking  of  the  disastrous  occurrence  at  the  Custom 
House,  the  author  has  the  following  passage,  which  is  one 
among  others  that  might  be  quoted  as  in  bad  taste,  and  which, 
we  have  no  doubt,  he  will  expunge,  or  remodel,  should  the  work 
come  to  a  second  edition.     The  Italics  are  the  authors. 

**  If  one  architect  failed  in  this  work,  the  qtdd  jtro  quo  can  be  adduced,  in 
fayonr  of  another  who  socceeded,  and  Smirked  at  the  job  I  However,  there 
seems  to  be  a  bias,  or  prejudice,  against  the  profession  generaih,  presuming  to 
give  opinions  upon,  and  much  more  in  its  members  undertaking  subsireUum 
works,  or  any  diine  in  reference  to  tixUer,  as  if  they  were  suflbring  under  hy- 
drophobia ;  that  being  considered  par  e:tceiienee  the  province  and  duty  of  the 
cngmeer.  The  latter  term  used  to  be  applied  to  the  mere  machinists  i  an  in* 
ventive  class  to  whom  this  country  is  greatly  indebted ;  the  appellation,  bow- 
ever,  may  have  derived  some  importance  and  lustre,  by  an  association  of 
terms  with  the  military  service,  and  the  mathematical  ordeal  incidental  to  the 
latter."  (p.  23.) 

Speaking  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  art  of  building  in  bricks 
the  author  justly  condemns  the  common  mode  of  hurrying  up  a 
brick  wall,  by  laying  tlie  bricks  on  a  ^^  slight  bed  of  mortar, 
generally  passing  over,  not  into,  the  joints  below,  and  a  small 
portion  of  it  being  laid  against  the  side  at  the  upper  angle  of 
the  brick;  leaving  the  wall  full  of  dmnnels  and  orannies, 
intended  to  be  filled  up  by  what  is  termed  grouting ; "  —  a  com- 
position which  contains  far  too  much  water  to  admit  of  its 
forming  a  cl&emical  union,  either  of  its  own  component  parts,  or 
with  the  materials  with  which  it  comes  in  contact ;  and  whicb^ 
consequently,  is  of  much  less  utility  in  the  way  of  addidg  strength 
or  durability  to  a  wall  than  is  generally  imagined. 

Having  thus  given  some  idea  of  the  contents  of  this  work,  we 
shall  lay  it  aside  for  the  present ;  intending  to  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  resuming  our  review  of  it.    In  the  mean  time,  we' 
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can  sfifely  recommend  it  to  architects ;  as  embodying  a  number 
of  curious  and  valuable  facts,  some  of  which  they  wUl  scarcely 
6Ad  any  where  e)se» 


Art;  II-  RepoH  oftke  CommUiee  of  the  House  ^f  Commom  on  Ven^ 
tUution^  Warmings  and  Transmunon  of  Sound  r  abirefnaiedy  tnth 
Notes,  fiy  W.  S.  latnan,  FeUow  of  the  Institute  of  British  Archi* 
tecU.   8vo,  pp.  76,  two  8vo  plates,  and  one  4to»     London,  1886. 

A  aftfiAT  many  facts  bearing  on  the  subjects  of  warmings  ten- 
tilating,  and  hearing,  are  brought  tc^^her  in  this  volume^ 
chiefly  from  tlie  Report,  and  the  Evidence  out  wbieh  it  was 
founded ;  but  partly,  also,  in  the  form  of  nates  by  the  editor. 
I'lie  whole  is  incladed  under  th«  (bliowing  subjects :  — • 

^  VentUaHon,  Various  not«8,  historical  and  scientiflc,  and  exUlicttf  from 
the  evidence  of  Faraday,  Smirke,  Brande,  Birkbeck,  Bykester,  and  mc^  es" 
peciaJIrDr.  Beid. 

^  'TempenUnre^  Mean  temperature  of  the  ocean  and  of  the,  air.  Mean 
temperature  of  London,  Rorae^  Montpellicr,  Madeira,  Jamaica,  at  the  pole, 
and  at  the  equator.  Exnenments  by  Blagdon,  Fordyce>  kc.  Temperature 
of  man.    Comparative  tables  of  thermometers^  &c. 

**  Aimotphenc  Ahr^  Its  we^t,  pressure^  specific  ^vity»  bulk,  eoipansioo, 
oondeosation,  fibsorptioo  of  beat  and  inoi3ture»  velocity,  etectricityj  pleasant 
temperature, 

"  Water.  Its  weight,  specific  gravity,  expansfion,  conductitig  power  for 
hcflt. 

^  Om.  Weight,  sp^fic  gmvity,  exponston,  nslative  capacities  for  heat,  of 
oxygen,  aasotic»  hydrogen,  cmi>uretted,  fiulphivettedy  and  carbonic  acid  gas. 

**  Winds,  Velocity,  force,  and  character.  Table  of,  dry  and  moist  of  Ara- 
bia, Africa,  and  China,  the  trade  winds. 

*^  Rmn.    Mean  fall  of  in  London,  &c.,  eSect  on  electricity  of  the  atfflo- 

**  CongialaHon.    line  of  peq^etual  in  various  latitudes. 

^  Retpiration,    Quantity  of  air  breathed,  capacity  of  the  human  lungs,  &c. 

"  Exhalation.     Quantity  transpired  in  twenty-fours. 

**  Heat.  Greatest  daily  (and  cold)  in  London,  greatest  observed  in  Bn- 
gtamd,  France,  India,  Ac,  conducting  power  of  mercury,  air,  water^ofavacuum 
K>r,  tndtiBg  i^r  varioi)s  metala,  of  a  ooal  fire,  &c. 

**  Com6u4iion  and  inflammation  of  various  gases,  oil,  wax,  tallow,  &c. 

*'  Acoustics^  principles  of,  and  theory  of  hearing. 

**  Sound.  Motion,  and  communication  of,  rejected  laws  of,  ibm  of  place 
most  advantageous  for  sound  and  vision,  confusion  of  speech  and  sound  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  American  ci^tol.  Evidence  of  Brande,  Reid,  Birkbeck, 
Smirke,  &c. 

*'  Echo.  BefinitioD  and  laws  of,  most  cdebrated  ecboee,  failure  of  an  pit- 
terapt  to  bttik)  so  as  to  produce  an  echo,  &c, 

••  Plant  fir  a  HouM.of  Commons^  by  Dr.  Reid,  Professor  Brande,  Ac. 

The  young  architect  must  now  be  convinced  that  he  should 
not  only  peruse  this  vfoxk^  but  master  its  contents ;  not  Qnlj]^  on 
account  of  the  information  it  contains  relative  to  the  new  Hotises 
of  Parliumenti  but  for  the  sake  of  the  abstract  importance  of  tiie 
different  subjects  treated  of,  belonging  to  common  every-day 
architecture  and  building. 
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Art.  Ill-  Sug^cUions  Jbr  Warming  and  Ventilalins  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  toUh  Hot  Water  in  Cast-Iron  Pipes ;  also  a  Variety  of 
Facts  and  Experiments,  and  Descriptions  concerning  ike  Hot  Hr titer 
System  as  applied  to  Horticultural  and  other  Purposes ;  showing 
the  Causes  and  Remedies  in  occasional  Failures,  and  the  Advan- 
tages  of  Hat  Water  for  producing  a  slow,  sqfe^  and  continuous 
Ejg^s9i%  while  the  warming  bif  Steam  is  sudden,  haxardouSf  and 
intermtteni.  By  Tbomati  N.  P^kev,  £«q^  A.  M.  Pamph.  Svo^ 
pp.  ae.    Shrewskmryy  IB36.  U.6d. 

TttJfi  great  object  of  the  author  of  tbur  pauipbletf  appefim  to  be 
to  recommend  the  mcxie  of  heating  by  hot  water  as  best  adapted 
for  the  Bew  Houses  of  Parliaiaeot  He  Gomni^Qc^  by  sitatuig 
his  beiieff  that  ecmal  quantities  of  fuel  will  give  oui»  in  combu^ 
tion,  oeariy  equal  quontitiesi  of  heat^  wlietber  that  bei^  be  trans- 
mitt^  by  steam*  l>ot  water,  qy  smoke  flues.  He  next  goes  on  to 
sboWji  by  facti^  and  ex,perifneuts,  thi^t  heating  by  hot  water  is 
safe^  by  open  fire»places  expensive,  and  by  steam  dangerousk 

The  facts  nnd,  experiments  brougbt  to  elucidate  tne  subject 
trace  the  employment  of  steam  and  hot  water  from  1777>  when 
both  were  employed  at  the  Soho  Manufactory^  Birmingham^  to 
the  23d  of  July,  ]d3G»  wben  Mr.  Parker  visited  a  steam  appa- 
ratus, for  the  cultivation  of  pines  and  grapes,  at  Olive  Mount, 
hear  Liverpool  put  up  by  Mr.  Walker  of  Manchester,  accord*- 
ing  to  a  patent  granted  to  Mr.  Perkins.  The  author*s  conclu- 
sion is,  *'  Praise  and  admiration  are  freely  given  to  the  powers 
of  the  steam-engine  in  manufttctures,  for  kloomotion,  and*  in  coses 
whei^  great  force  or  rapid  movement  is  required ;  bitt  in  the 
»ere  iraosmisiioa  of  heai  for  horticultural  and  domestic  pur^ 
poses,  the  ai^licatbn  of  hot  water  is  more  suitable  for  producing 
a  slcfw^  safe^  and  eontrHuous  tSect;  while  the  warming  by  steam 
is  sudden,  hazardous,  and  intermittent.^*  With  respect  to  the 
advinnlMea  of  beating  horticultural  buildings  by  hot  water^  tbey 
are  mukMobled ;  we  alsa  consider  il  preferable  to  stesAn  inoer- 
uin  cases,  but  not  in  all,  for  heatiffig  puUic  buildings;  bat  for 
heating  private  dwellings  we  obiect  to  it,  for  the  reasons  given 
by  our  correspondent  Censor^  VoL  II.  p.  407.  ,   . 


Art,  IV.  A  PracHcal  Tmaise  on  the  Comtruetiou  ffohlique  Arches, 
as  applicable  to  RaUwfysy  Canals,  Sfc*  By  John  Hsmt,  Mason. 
8vo,  pp.  S2>  six  large  fohltng  plates,  and  one  8fO.  London, 
1896.  ■  6#i  •  ,      .  t 

In  laying  this  treatise  before  the  public,  the  aim  of  the  autbor 
has  been  to  simplify  the  construction  of  oblique  arches  tt^i  much 
as  possible;  and  he  has  consequently  explained  his  plates  in 
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language  snitable  to  the  capacities  of  the  men  engaged  in  the 
execution  of  them;  thus  rendering  his  work  what  it  professes  to 
be,  a  useful  reference  for  practical  men.  "  My  own  experi- 
ence," he  says,  "  in  the  superintendence  of  work  and  workmen 
has  placed  before  me  the  necessity  of  adapting  the  ^explanations 
of  drawings  to  the  understandings  of  those  engaged  in  their 
execution ;  for  much  of  the  value  and  beauty  of  a  design  de- 
pends upon  the  workmen  being  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  the  construction  npon  which  they  are  engaged/'  (P^tf-)  The 
author  is  employed  under  Mr.  Stevenson,  on  the  London  and 
Birmingham  railway,  and  to  that  gentleman  he  has  dedicated 
his  pamphlet 

The  plates  are  drawn  in  so  much  detail,  every  individual 
stone  being  marked,  that  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
work  will  fully  answer  the  purpose  intended  by  the  author. 
When  we  consider  the  great  economy  of  employing  skew  arches, 
instead  of  rectangular  arches,  in  crossing  a  river  or  canal 
obliquely,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Fox,  p.  251.,  the  value  of  Mr. 
Hart's,  pamphlet  will  be  obvious.  It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
ofevery  engineer  and  of  every  working  mason. 


Art.  V.  Godwin,  Jun.,  on  Concrete.  From  the  TraDsactions  of  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  Sessions  18S5,  1836.  4to.  vol.  i. 
part  1.  pp.  37. 

A  COPY  of  this  article  has  been  kindly  sent  us  by  Mr.  God- 
win ;  but  as  it  would  be  irregular  to  review  it  till  the  rest  of  the 
Volume,  or  Part,  of  the  Transactiom  of  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects^  in  which  it  is  to  appear,  is  published,  we  shall  only 
say  that  it  is  a  most  learned  and  elaborate,  as  well  as  practical, 
article ;  reflecting  the  highest  credit  on  the  knowledge  and  re- 
search of  Mr.  Godwin.  As  a  specimen  of  what  will  he  the  con- 
tents of  the  Transactions  of  the  ListiiutCy  it  is  also  calculated  to 
make  a  very  favourable  impression  in  favour  of  that  body,  and 
of  their  TratisactionSf  when  they  shall  appear  in  due  form.  . 


Art.  VI.    Literary  Notices. 

Critical  Remarh on  Conlinenial  Architecture,  Ancient  and  Modem,  andon  the 
Classical  Architecture  of  Greece,  By  Joseph  Woods  F.A.S.  F.L,S.  F.G.S. 
This  is  a  republication  of  Wood's  Letters  of  an  Architect,  in  twelve  monthly 
parts,  at  4^.  each,  for  the  convenience  of  students.  Those  who  have  looked 
into  the  Encyc,  of  Cot,  Arch.,  and  into  the  first  volume  of  this  Magazine,  are 
well  aware  of  the  high  opinion  we  have  of  Wood's  Letters.  In  fact,  they  are 
quite  a  mine  of  architectural  metaphysics,  blended  with  practical  knowledge. 
The  architect,  who,  having  read  such  a  work,  does  not  highly  prize  it,  is  un- 
worthy of  the  name  of  either  artist  or  philosopher. 
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Stamens  of  the  Tudor  and  jEStaieihan  Sfylei  of  ArcMiecture,  and  interior 
Decorations;  enriched  Omaments^for  Carving,  Cluuittg^  and  for  ancient  Furniture  ; 
Ornaments  for  all  the  Uses  of  Maniijacturers,  and  of  Jewellery  and  Silverwork, 
collected  on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  are  now  publishing  in  humbers,  by 
Mr.  Weale. 

7%^  Ancient  Half-timbered  ffoute§  of  England.  By  M.  Haberahon^  Axclii- 
tect,  is  also  appearing  in  numbers,  by  the  same  publisher. 

Partington's  popular  Account  of  the  Steam-Engine  and  Steam-Boats,  with  plates 
and  cuts.  A  third  edition  of  this  work^  price  6s,,  has  just  made  its  appear- 
ance in  a  new  and  improired  form. 

Gibbon* s  Manual  <fthe  Law  <fFwtures^  price  3f.  6</.>  is  just  published. 

A  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Architecture  and  Engineeriug,  with  several  Drawings 
and  Ptinls  collected  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  By  John  Weale,  Archi- 
tectural Library,  59.  Hkh  Holbom.  This  catalogue  is  beautifully  printed  on 
a  superior  paper,  and  hot-pressed ;  and  it  is  illustrated  by  a  considerable 
number  of  euffravinss,  chiefly  well  executed  copper-plates,  but  partfyj  also, 
lithographs  and  hancbome  woodcuts. 

All  these  books  have  been  received,  and  some  of  them  will  be  reviewed  at 
length  in  an  early  Number. 

QMoiremire  de  Qumcy  en  the  Prineiple  of  Imitation  dl  the  Fine  Art*,  a  work 
which  hw  acquired  great  ceiebritv  on  the  Continent,  has  been  translated  by 
a  friend  of  ours,  and  will  be  published  by  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days;  probably  by  October  1. 


MISC^J^SaANBOVS  INTEI.I.IOENCE. 

Art.  I.    Domestic  Notices, 
ENGLAND. 

Hyde  Park  Gardens.  —  A  range  of  houses  of  the  first  rate,  bearing  this 
name,  has  just  been  commenced  on  the  Bayswater  Road»  on  the  north  side  of 
that  road.  They  will  overlook  Hyde  Park ;  and  between  them  and  the  public 
road  there  will  be  a  garden  common  to  all  the  houses,  150  ft.  deep ;  and  in 
iront  of  each  house  an  elevated  terrace  garden,  50  fl,  deep.  The^  houses 
will  unquestionably  form  the  most  desirable  town  retidences  fbr  the  more 
wealthy  of  the  nobility,  of  any  that  have  been  built  during  the  present  cen- 
tury. What  will  render  them  greatly  superior  to  the  houses  in  Belgravc 
Square,  which  are  of  equal  magnitude,  is  the  superior  healthiness  of  the  situ- 
ation. When  these  houses  are  completed,  all  that  will  be  wanting  to  rendi  r 
the  entrance  to  London  through  Bayswater  decidedly  the  most  magnifictiit, 
will  be  the  substitution  of  an  iron  railing  for  the  high  prison-like  brick  wsili 
which,  at  present,  forms  the  northern  boundary  to  Kensington  Gardens. — Cond. 

Bedjhrashire.  At  Wobum  Abbey,  a  splendid  range  of  botanical  hot- 
houses are  about  to  be  erected,  surpassing,  in  magnificence  and  extent,  as  it  is 
said,  even  those  of  Syon.— fK.  S.    AmpthUt,  July,  1836. 

At  Wrest  Park,  near  Ampthill,  Earl  de  Grey  is  building  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  edifices  of  stone  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  a  mansion  with  four  fronts 
of  Grecian  architecture,  adorned  with  the  most  elaborate  and  exquisite  sculp* 
ture.  (Mom.  Chron.,  Aug.  31.) 

Essejp.  New  Workhouses  are  erecting  at  Saffron  Walden,  Lexden/  and 
Manningtree.  From  the  latter  place,  the  plans  were  returned  to  the  unsuc- 
cessful candidates  unpacked,  and  completely  exposed  to  the  curious  with  the 
descriptive  particulars  lost  or  detained.  We  would  contrast  this  with  the 
polite  and  gentlemanly  conduct  of  the  Stortford  Union.  The  architects 
received  their  plans  back  after  the  decision,  carefully  packed,  and  each  bearing 
a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  Board  of  Guardians.  —  B.  S.  Bishop  Stortford, 
July  25. 
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The  Ckitrch  at  Strf^d^k-BBw  i&  ir^io  »  de»iga  t>^  Qwrlea  Birry,  Emi^  in 
the  Gothic  of  the  thirteenth  ceatury ;.  and  we  notice  k  chiefljr  to  direct  atteni- 
tioo  to  the  excellent  effect  poduced  by  placing  it  on  »  raised  {^AtibcEQ. 
Every  hou9e,  tsore  especially  in  a  low  district  of  counUy,  OMght  k)  be  placed 
on  such  a  platform ;  for  without  it  there  can  be  no  dignity  of  character*  with 
risfiereBce  to  exterior  effect,  anxl  no  cowmandiBg  views  oi  extoroal  Qceoerv 
obtained  from  within.  Had  the  liouse  in  Uam  Park  (see  voU  XI*  p.  684.) 
been  placed  on  a  phuforw  6  fl,  or  8  fL  higher  than  the  level  of  the  present 
GHtrance  hall,,  how  wonderfully  diderent  would  have  beea  the  effect  both  firon 
without  and  from  within !  The  same  may  be  said  as  to  Mr.  Allcard's  houses 
also  at  Ham ;  the  floor  of  the  principal  story  of  which  is  ^  (t.  or  4  ft.  too  low. 
— r.  SwtpsQM.     October  14,  1836. 

Kent,  Cobkcu»  Uaii,  —  This  mansion,  and  its  fine  coflcction  of  picturea, 
the  tPwUees  of  the  heir  have  i^eed  to  open  to  tlie  public  two  days  ip  the 
week  ;  and  this  will  affiard  a  great,  treat  to  Ute  visUers  of  Greenhithe  and 
GravesemL-V,  M,    Gmv^smd, 

Darlford.  —  Alterations  and  additions  asc  to  be  made  to  the  workhouse  at 
Dartford,  to  oontaia  400  persons.  Plans,  elevations^  specifications,  estimates, 
&c.,  were  solicited  to  have  been  sent  in  by  the  18tb  of  June  last>  but  no  pre- 
miuAi  was  ofibi^ed. — 2^.     H'^Umk^ktn  Square. 

Lmoashire.  ^'^».-^0n  Thursday  se*imiffht  the  large  cimaney  ad- 
joming  the  vitriol>works  of  Messrs^  Dobb,  of  Wigan,  fell  down  with  a  tre« 
mendous  crash.  This  chimney  was,  we  beUeve»  the  highest  in  the  county, 
being  1 10  yards  from  the  sunace  of  the  eartli  to  the  top.  About  eleven 
o'clock  above  half  of  it  fell  down  with  such  force  that  most  of  the  bdcka 
were  buried  in  the  ground,  and  in  theu:  progress  they  snapped  in  two  a  beam 
"i  ft.  6  ID.  in  diameter.  Happii^  no  one  was  iiijured.  {Liverpool  Mercury, 
Aug.  21.  1836.) 

Leiceitershire,  Leicetier. '^  A  new  theatre,  on  a  large  scale,  containing 
meeting  rooms  for  other  purposes,,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Parsons,  is  now  beine  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  theatre, 
kk  the  tow«  of  Leicester.  This  erection  is  of  brick,  having  the  front  fiiced 
with  cement,  in  imitation  of  stone.  —  Tyro,    WUmmg^on.  Square^ 

Norikmmpipttihire.  Thraption.  —  A  aew  workhouse,  from  the  designs 
and  nvder  the  direction  of  W.  J.  Dontborn,  Esq.,  is  to  be  erected  at  Thrap- 
stoii.    The  various  works  were  put  out  to  cootr»ct*-- Jc^. 

OrforMve^  0(i(f4frd,'^  J^esign  for  the  new  JQvilcUu^  ai  Nevhinn  JSaff^'-^ 
In  the  fortv-third  number  of  the  Memorials  of  Qj^rd  is  a  woodcut,  showing, 
it  is  said*  the  original  design  for  a  new  building,  recently  commenced  by  the 
present  Principal;  which  exceedingly  scanty/  vagu<y  and.  unsatiafiictory  in^ 
formation  is  sll  that  is  related  of  it;  although  it  m^ht  have  been  expected 
that^  In  a  work  profossing  to  be  "  historical  and  descnptive,*'  at  least  ereater 
precision  of  date  than  the  term  "  recently  "  would  oare  been  sought  for, 
and  also  the  wuane  of  the  architect  mentioned.  At  present  we  are  left 
entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  these  trifling  particulars,  and  not  even  told  whether 
the  design  actually  adopted  is  by  the  author  of  the  original  one,  or  tome  other 
person ;  yet  by  way  of  amends,  perhaps,  for  such  omission,  and  to  aifbrd  a 
proof  of  historical  exactness^  it  is  stated  that  a  walnut  tree  has  been  cut  down ! 
Some  ove  of  your  correspondents,  or  else  the  architect  himself,  however,  will 
probably  be  so  kind  as  to  communicate  what  be  mav  know  respecting  the 
intended  structure:  and  I  may  here  remark  that  it  U  singular  that  profes- 
sional m^  should  not  transmit  to  the  ArMcotwrtd  Magazine  descriptive  ac- 
counts oif  new  buildings  on  which  they  are  einnloyed.  Their  silence  may 
arise  from  modesty,  but  not  (rom  the  roost  intcUiffible  or  laudable  species  of 
it.  Besides  the  above,  many  other  instances  mi^t  be  produced  from  the 
**  Memorials,^*  of  similar  dearth  of  information,  and  nearly  the  utter  absence 
of  critical  remarks  on  the  buildings ;  wbicli  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  be- 
cause there  was  ample  room,  in  these  respects,  for  improving  upon  preceding 
publications,   supplying  their  deficiencies  and  omissions ;  whereas,  by  being 
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oonflned  almost  entirety  to  the  history  of  the  Umrernty,  the  woric  contains 
hardly  any  informatioa  that  had  not  previoasly  been  given  to  the  publie,  and 
by  some  vniters  more  fully.  Ev>en  as  a  graphic  work,  it  is  fiir  from  beaig  all 
that  It  ought  to  have  been ;  the  plates,  indeed,  are  beavtifully  executed,  yet  a 
great  many  of  them  possess  very  little  architectural  interest  m  their  subjects, 
while  sevdral  of  the  colleges  ar?  very  inadequately  illustrated  by  the  few  en- 
gravings devoted  to  them.  There  ought,  besides,  to  have  been  a  block-plaa 
of  eacB  college  ot  other  public  building;  many  of  them  heme  so  complex,  and 
consisting  of  so  many  courts,  that  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  form  a  clear 
idea  o£  the  whole  of  the  respective  plies  withont  such  assistance,  even  were 
the  descriptions  far  more  mmote  than  they  actually  are.  Woodcut  plana 
of  that  kind  might  have  been  substituted  for  some  of  the  vignettes  now 
introduced,  and  which  might  very  well  be  spared.  When  the  **  Memm4it  ** 
commenced,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  editor,  su0;esting  that  block-plans 
would  be  a  useful,  and  withal  novel,  feature  in  it.  However,  he  did  not  care 
to  take  any  notice  of  my  communication  upon  his  wrapper;  I  therefore  con- 
clude that  he  did  not  deem  it  worth  his  attention  in  any  degree.  Nevertheless 
I  will  now  throw  out  another  hint  to  him,  or  rather  to  the  artists,  which  is, 
that,  as  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  have  confined  themselves  to  the 
exteriors  of  the  buildings,  they  nave  afforded  themselves  a  very  fair  opportu- 
nity of  bringing  out  a  second  series  of  the  work,  which  should  consist  entirely 
of  Interior  Views  ;  for  which  there  would  be  no  lack  of  subjects,  the  greater 
part  of  which  have  never  been  represented  before,— 5.    Oacfiri, 

Somenetshire,  Bath.  —  One  half  of  the  North  Parade  has  been  made  a 
carriaoe  approach  to  the  new  iron  bridge  (p.  1 90.),  br  widening  the  outer 
side  w  a  footpath ;  the  bowling-srecn  in  front,  with  the  gardens  of  the 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  have  been  laid  out  in  (snoful  walks  and 
flower-borders ;  and,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  are  raised  arches  along  the 
meadows  to  the  Pulteney  Boad.  The  bridge  will  command  a  picturesque 
view  of  the  hills,  Puheney  Bridge,  the  Abbey,  and  various  streets;  and  of  many 
picturesque  places  on  the  hiDs. 

The  Orange  Grove  has  been  remodelled,  the  old  trees  cut  down,  and  a  car- 
riage road  made  round  the  inside;  the  obelisk  in  the  centre  is  now  sur- 
rounded by  a  circular  grove  planted  with  shrubs. 

The  Aimey  is  Uirown  open  by  the  adjoinii^  houses  being  pulled  down ;  and 
a  fine  view  may  be  obtained  from  the  Guildhall  steps  of  the  rich  old  Abbey, 
and  the  neat  Gothic  structure  of  the  new  St.  Michael's  Churdi,  forming  a 
striking  and  beautiful  contrast. 

The  GtiUdhtUL —  In  consequence  of  a  vefy  large  meeting  having  taken  place 
in  the  Guildhall,  the  floor  has  sunk  some  inches,  and  has  been  partly  remedied 
by  Mr.  Manners,  architect  to  the  corporation  of  Bath. 

St,  JUithaePs  new  Churchy  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Manners,  is  now  being  completed.  It  will  fbrm  a  structure  a^  the 
light  Gothic,  Salisbury-Cathedtal,  style  of  architecture.  At  the  soutli  end  of 
tbe  church  is  an  elaborately  carved  tower,  with  lantern  and  spire.  I  am 
afraid  that  some  settlement  has  taken  place  in  the  tower ;  there  bang  a  large 
crack  all  down  it,  which  has  been  once  remedied,  but  has  again  appear^ 
With  respect  to  the  interior,  there  is  not  any  centre  aisle ;  the  altar  is  placed 
at  the  north  end,  and  has  side  lights :  there  are  three  galleries,  with  free  seats 
at  the  back  and  sides.  The  vestry-room  is  situated  at  the  north*east  comer, 
with  the  organ  over  it.  There  is  an  extensive  crypt,  in  which  are  catacombs 
for  bodies.  The  entrances  to  the  church  are  at  the  south-east  and  south- 
west sides  of  the  tower,  having  a  flight  of  steps  to  each.  The  whole  of  the 
church  is  to  be  faced  with  Bath  stone,  which  is  easily  worked,  and  much 
cheaper  than  bricks.  This  new  church  is  erecting  b^  voluntary  subscriptions, 
at  the  cost  oi  'iiiOQil,  (perhaps  rather  more),  to  contain  1250  sittings,  including 
550  free  sittings.     The  builder  employed  is  Mr.  David  Aust. 

A  new  Church  has  just  been  erected  on  Combe  Down,  near  Bath ;  and  a 
new  workhouse  and  gaol  are  also  in  contemplation  to  be  erected  in  Bath. 
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A  number  of  elegant  prioate  Matmons  have  recently  been  conpteted,  wfaidi 
may  vie  with  foreign  palaces,  the  establishment  of  which  in  a  doiMestic  way 
must  require  princely  fortunes ;  every  pleasing  site  being  eagerly  sought  after 
for  the  erection  of  others  in  due  time. 

Bath  is  not  only  embellished  with  these;  but  in  the  more  nriMCantiBl 
pursuits  of  business,  numerous  places  of  mercantile  deposits  and  manufacture 
are  now  beins  placed,  perhaps  the  consequence  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
new  raih-oad,  m  anticipation  of  profitable  speculations.  —  Tyro,  WUfomglUm 
Square, 

Prior  Park,  —  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  bishop's  residence,  the 
library,  the  chapel,  the  strangers'  apartments,  with  some  domestic  offices, 
comprising  the  centre  of  the  beautiiiil  and  celebrated  mansion  of  Prior  Plark, 
Bath,  were  consumed  by  fire  on  Monday,  the  30th  of  May  last ;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  H.  £.  Goodridge,  Esq.,  of  Bath,  and  architect  of  this  noble 
pile  of  building,  will  endeavour,  in  restoring  it,  to  prevent  any  future  accidfnt 
by  fire,  by  introducing  as  much  cast  iron  in  the  place  of  timber  as  he  can  with  * 
propriety  do.— /d. 

Glutton. —  A  new  workhouse  is  to  be  erected  at  Clutton,  of  a  size  sufficisnt 
to  accommodate  300  paupers. — Id. 

A  Cemetery  has  been  projected  at  Bath,  to  be  estafoli^ed  by  a  jcdnt-sCoek 
company.  In  the  prospectus  it  is  stated,  in  order  to  afibrd  a  protection  to 
vested  mterests,  a  mortuary  fee  will  be  paid  by  the  Company  to  the  inoiuiv 
bent  of  an  V  of  the  parishes  m,  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourfatood  of,  the  city 
of  Bath,  m>m  which  a  corpse  m^  be  removed  for  interment  within  the 
consecrated  part  oi  the  cemetery.  The  payment  of  a  similar  fee  is  provided 
for  in  all  the  existing  cemet^y  acts,  and  the  amoimt  fixed  is  —  for  intetnienC 
in  a  vault,  catacomb,  or  brick  grave,  5f. ;  and  in  the  open  ground,  U.  6dw 
The  parties  disposed  to  subscribe  to  this  undertaking  are^  periwps,  not  aware 
that,  though  such  a  provision  was  made  by  act  of  parliament,  the  clergy  near 
London  have  modestly  claimed  SOif.  for  a  vault,  and  Is*  6(L  for  a  common 
srave ;  and  when  this  was  resisted,  as  being  at  variance  with  what  the  legis^ 
lature  deemed  equitable  and  proper  under  the  circumstances,  they  bSve 
attempted  to  induce  parties  to  enter  into  a  private  agreement  to  pay  such 
sums  in  contravention  of  the  law.    (itfom.  CAron.,  Aug.  13.)* 

Bristol,  —  A  general  conetery  has  been  for  some  time  in  contemplation  for 
Bristol.  Various  plans  have  been  proposed,  but  that  by  Mr.  Massey,  published 
in  the  July  Number  of  the  Gardener^s  Magazine,  seems  most  liked.—  jB.  £. 
July  5, 

Clifton,  —  The  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Clifton  sus- 
pension bridge  was  performed  by  the  Marquess  of  Northampton,  on  An^st 
26th,  on  the  Somerset  side  of  the  river.  The  distance  between  the  two  points 
of  suspension  will  be  700  ft.;  the  length  of  the  suspended  railway,  630  ft.; 
the  height  above  high  water  mark,  230  ft. ;  and  the  total  width  of  the  floor, 
34  ft.     (Morn,  Chron,,  Aug,  29.) 

Suffolk,  Ipsunck,  —  A  new  County  Hall  and  courts  of  justice^  from  the 
desi^s  and  to  be  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  M'lntosh  Brookes, 
architect,  are  to  be  erected  at  Ipswich ;  and  a  new  workhouse  is  to  be  im- 
mediately erected  in  the  town,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  William  Mason,  Esq.,  architect,  Ipswich,  and  to  accommodate  400 
paupers.  The  various  works  have  been  put  out  to  contract.  —  Ti/ro.  WU^ 
mington  Square, 

Surrey,  Epsom,  —  A  new  workhouse  is  to  be  immediately  erected  at 
Epsom,  for  the  accommodation  of  230  paupers^  Architects  in  this  case  were 
solicited  to  compete. — Id, 

Wartifickslure,  Bkrminghain,  —  A  new  chapel,  in  the  Gothic  style,  is  in 
course  of  erection  at  Edgbaston,  about  a  mUe  from  Birmingham ;  the  entire 
cost  of  which  will  be  about  5006/.,  which,  together  with  the  land  (with  the 
exception  of  a  legacy  of  500/.),  is  most  liberally  given  by  Lord  Caltborpe, 
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Tbe  arc^heet  is  J.  J.  Scoles,  Esq.,  of  London ;  and  the  ImUder,  Mr.-  John 
Helev,  of  Birmingham.  —  A  Subicnber.    Birmingham^  Aug,  16.  1836. 

A  handsome  engraving  of  this  chapel  was  sent  to  us,  with  the  above  notice; 
and  if  wo  can  procure  a  detailed  specification  and  estimate,  with  the  con- 
tract iot  building,  &c.»  we  shall  be  happy  to  publish  them  at  length. 

Leanangton,  New  Independent  Chapel^  Spencer  Street,^-^The  south  front 
consists  of  a  portico  of  £our  Ionic  columns  pkced  on  a  platform  of  two  steps, 
each  column  standing  on  a  deep  plinth.  The  cornice  is  continued  along  the 
wings,  which  are  each  lighted  by  one  long  circular-headed  window,  the  whole 
being  surmounted  by  a  bahistrade,  conce^ng  the  roof.  The  flank  elevation 
comprises  the  entranees  to  the  staircases,  and  the  six  windows  on  the  side 
are  simply  divided  by  pilasters.  A  central  vestibule  affords  access,  on  either 
side^  to  the  body  of  the  chapel,  or  to  the  staircases,  which  are  conveniently 
placed  in  the  wings.  The  body  of  the  chapel  is  lofty,  and  exceedingly  well 
proportioned.  It  contains,  on  the  ground  floor,  side  aisles  and  a  central 
EMdy-  of  pewing,  capable  of  accommodating  600  peraon  s.  A  gallery,  supported 
bv  light  enriched  columns,  runs  round  the  east^  south,  and  west  sides  of  the 
chapel,  which  will  contain  470  persons ;  and  above  this,  on  the  south  side,  a 
children's  gallery  is  admirably  contrived,  which  will  hold  200  children,  all  in 
the  M\  view  of  the  minister.  The  pulpit,  of  an  octagonal  form,  enriched  at 
the  angles  with  columns,  is  ceDtrally  placed  at  the  north  end  of  the  chapel, 
having  behind  it  three  sender  circular-headed  windows,  which  are  filled  with 
staio^  glass.  The  design  comprises  a  running  oak4eaf,  as  a  border,  with 
rosettes  down  the  centre  of  eacn  window.  The  chapel  is  lighted  by  twelve 
windows;  sepamted  by  pilasters,  surmounted  by  a  cornice,  having  a  large 
singMeafed  enrichment  next  the  ceiling.  This  is  divided  into  thirty  panels, 
formed  by  flat  sinkings,  and  enriched  with  twMve  rosettes.  The  interior  of 
the  chapel  has  an  extremely  chaste  and  elegant  appearance.  There  is  a  com* 
modious  vestry  room,  with  schoolmistress's  room  below,  and  under  the  chapel 
is  a  capacious  school.  There  are  also  catacombs  for  burial.  (Leamington 
Chronicle,) 

WUtMre.  Meiktkam»  — -  A  new  workhouse  is  to  be  erected  on  a  piece 
of  ground  560  ft.  by  245  ft.,  called  Gibbs's  Ground,  in  the  chapelry  of  Seming- 
ton,  near  Melksham  ;  wluch  is  to  be  made  large  enough  to  contain  500  per- 
sons. Plans,  elevations,  &Cr,  were  solicited  to  foe  sent  in  by  the  27th  of  June 
last,  mid  a  premium  of  10/. !  was  oflered.  —  T^»     Wiimmgton  Square, 

SaBtbwy,  —  A  monument  to  the  memory  of  that  eminent  physician.  Dr. 
Maton,  a  native  of  Salisbury,  has  been  recently  erected  in  the  cathedral  there. 
The  style  of  the  monument  is  the  florid  Gothic ;  and  it  is  the  production  of 
Mr.  Osmond,  of  that  city. — Id, 

Worcestershire,  Worcester,  July  3.  —  Onr  Natural  History  Museum  is 
so  nearly  finished  that  a  public  break&st  was  given  in  it  last  week.  The 
County  Courts  proceed  slowly,  owing  to  the  funds  being  deficient.  The  build- 
ing of  the  new  church  in  the  Blockhouse,  and  the  repairs  of  the  cathedral 
and  of  8t.  Helen's  are  also  in  progress.  —  R,  V.     Worcester. 


Art.  II.     Retrospective  Criticism. 

Designs  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament, — Much  contention  and  dissatis- 
faction has  arisen,  in  consequence  of  the  decision  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  select  the  designs  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament.  That  their 
decision  in  respect  to  the  three  minor  prize  drawings  is  a  puzzle  to  all,  there 
can  be  no  doubt;  but  that  there  should  beany  doubt  about  Mr.  Barry's  design 
meriting  the  first  prize  is  emially  puzzling.  I  will  admit,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  Mr.  Barrv's  plan  is  not  the  most  convenient ;  also,  that  it  has 
very  many  faults  which  the  other  plans  have  not;  but  what  liberal  man  will 
say  Mr.  Barry's  elevations  and  sections  are  not  very  superior  to  any  of  those 
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exhlbbed  m  dM  YMomtk  Gidlery.  The  conunisskMien  were  satiiifiad  tkflf 
lifr.  Bany^  design  «bowed  maifo  of  gennra  wfaieh  the  cliiera  feii  ver^&r  diort 
of;  diej  were  alto  satisfied  that,  in  «&  tlie  other  designs,  the  genenu  ammge- 
ment  would  rei|aire  Tery  constdeiable  akeration;  Sierefore  thef  very  pro- 
perly and  justly  awarded  tbe  first  priie  lio  Mr.  Barry.  Bat  tks  does  fMt 
satisfy  aome  of  the  ooaipetiioray  who  eurely  are  not  jeakxis  of  Mr.  Barry's 


SBCcess,  or  are  they  disappointed  ?  This  last  is  generaily  enpoosed  to  be  the 
case;  partioiiVarUr  skoe  they  have  petitiamd  the  Homes  of  ParUamaat, and 
had  two  plans  of  Mr.  Barry's  design  lithographed,  one  of  which  'shows  his  firet 
design,  and  the  other  fans  design  as  akeied  by  the  <dk'tetion  cf  tkevomnrnnmun, 
Now,  let  me  ask  anydtsinter^led  compeiitor,  if  it  is  jnattoaecnse  Mr.  Beny 
for  what  he  is  in  no  way  answerable  (for  the  petition  accuses  him)  ?  WonU 
not  any  of  the  other  architects  have  done  the  same  thing  when  directed  I97 
the  conuaiBsieners  ?  la  feet,  woidd  they  not  have  fijund  it  necessary  to  aiake 
many  snore  important  alterations,  not  o«ly  in  the  plans,  hut  in  the  etefaHons 
and  sections  ?  For,  upon  a  close  and  impardal  examination  of  the  Whole  of 
the  designs,  there  ean  be  very  little  doubt  rcmanung  as  to  wfaieh  would  re^ 
quhe  the  least  alteration,  eo  as  to  retain  its  geaeral  character.  If  Mr.  Barry^ 
plan  has  been  improved  by  the  akemdons  suggested  by  the  commiasionersp 
surely  this  cannot  be  an  offence;  or  would  the  dissatisfied  oompetttors  say 
that  ao  alteration  shonld  be  made  after  the  design  was  first  cheaen  ?  I  would 
evmi  allow  him  a  greater  latitude ;  for  I  look  upon  a  oampetition  principally 
as  a  trial  of  skill  to  ascertain  which  possesses  the  most  real  merit.  Almost 
any  person  who  has  a  knowledge  of  what  is  required  .in  a  poMic  bnildiiig  to 
be  competed  for,  may  arrange  a  plan  cowrenienuy ;  but  can  any  man  produoe 
elevations  and  flections,  possessing  all  the  characteristics  of  the  style -of  ardii- 
tectuve  he  is  confined  to  ?  Oertainiy  not.  Look  around  the  exhibition,  and 
then  say  which  design  has  the  most  merit,  the  most  originality,  and  the 
boldest  and  noblest  ideas.  Mr.  Barry's  design  is  not  perfect,  I  am  weU  aware ; 
but  is  he  not  to  be  allowed  an  opportunity  of  making  it  so  ?  I  would  permit 
hhn  to  make  a  perfectly  new  design ;  ay,  and  if  ail  the  discontented  were  to 
try  i^n  with  nlm,  1  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  he  would  produce  far 
nobler  oom^itions  than  any  of  them.  What  would  another  competition 
do  ?  Certainly  it  would  prodace  better  designs ;  but  Mr.  Barry  has  had  the 
same  opportunity  of  seeing  all  the  defingns  as  the  rest ;  and  if  they  have  im- 
proved  ideas,  can  we  suppose  that  he  has  not.  All  the  faults  they  have 
pointed  out  in  his  design,  he  would  then,  of  eourec,  have  an  opportuuitv  of 
correcting;  besides  others,  which,  perhaps,  he  has  only  seen  himself.  I  do 
not  defend  Mr.  Barry  because  his  design  has  no  fouHs,  for  thcte  are  many, 
some  of  which  I  have  before  mentioned ;  I  defend  him  because  I  consider 
that  he  has  been  unjustly  attacked,  and  by  some  who  ought  to  have  kept  in 
the  baekgt^und,  as  their  des^yis  are  a  di^ace  to  their  names.  Even  if  were 
were  any  hints  to  be  obtained  iK>m  the  exhibited  designs,  which  m^t  ttn- 
prove  Mr.  Barry's,  he  oaqght  to  have  the  advantage  of  those  hints;  m  fact, 
every  assistance  should  be  aifofded  him  by  the  profession,  rather  than  every 
voice  (at  least  many  voices)  being  raised  against  him.  Tliis  is  not  the  way  other 
professional  bodies  act;  why  then  should  architects,  who  bekmg  to  what  is 
generally  esteemed  a  liberal  profession,  act  so  contrary  to  the  general  amity 
which  ought  to  govern  a  liberal  art  ? 

With  respect  to  the  estimate,  I  hold  that  Mr.  Barry  has  decidedly  erred, 
as  the  building  wiU  never  be  erected  for  the  sum  he  states :  but  his  opfionimts 
liave  erred  e^aally ;  for  they,  eager  to  get  the  prize,  have  affixed  a  price  to 
theirs  which  it  is  utterly  impossiMe  the  buildings  can  be  mised  for.  This,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  is  a  common  practice  with  many  of  the  architects  of  the  pre- 
sent time :  but  k  is  a  mistaken  notion ;  for  if  they  succeed,  the  error  must  be 
discovered  when  their  plans  are  carried  infto  ^cecution ;  and  then  it  is  not 
the  one  individual  who  is  bhimed,  but  the  whole  profession  is  slandered. 

Since  writing  the  above  remarks,  the  exhibition  has  closed;  and  it  b  much 
to  be  regretted,  that  an  exhibition,  which  forms  auch  an  interesting  epoch  in 
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MhiteeMiM^  coiUd  not  ht  dd0ed|fi  perfect  amityi  flm^  ittaj  fefe  mid  on  b«^ 
wdefy  tat  I  fiiiSl  thiidi  the  pietitKHien  to  blaate.  They  were  die  tiggressors, 
flDd  die  otber  party  ¥f«re  obliged  to  take  vp  the  cudgels  in  their  own  defence. 
A  «hort  liiiD6^  I  trufft,  will  dispel  the  angry  feelings  which  were  displayed  by 
both  parties;  and  in  the  meanfefme,  the  ediibition  has  certainly  bad  a  bene* 
fidal  elfecten  the  puUic  taste;  and  it  bas  placed  architecture  on  snch  a  footing, 
that  aot  only  witi  the  Houses  of  Parliament  be  the  seat  of  the  laws  i3f  the 
ooufftry,  but  t^ey  will  be  the  foundation  of  a  rapod  rise  in  British  arciuttecture, 
bewnd  all  other  nadetis^^^^. 

jlkfr.  ThomptoR^$  ThngM,  <p.  178.)  —  Mr.  Thompson  is  rather  nnforttmate 
IB  his  v^erence  to  the  article  on  Architectund  Pedantry ;  and  I  think,  if  be 
again  veads  that  paper  with  attention,  and  call  sto  mind  the  numerous  designs 
k^ly  exhibfoed  at  the  National  Oallery,  be  will  probably  be  able  to  discnban- 
nate  between  a  servile  application  of  rules,  and  no  attention  to  tiiem  at  all. 
I  lianw  not  now  Mr.  Thompson's  work  before  me,  but  I  can  perfectly  well 
aecollecft  the  deficiency  of  light  in  the  rooms  (17,  18,  19,  and  26);  and 
though  he  may  think  it  quite  unnecessary  to  have  light  where  dnsty,  old, 
and  perhaps  partly  obliterated  papers  are  to  be  examin^,  nrdateets  'generally 
consider  tnat  offices  require  to  be  well  iigbted. 

Mr.  Thompson  appears  to  make  a  great  merit  of  bein|^  a  *^  mere  woriui^ 
carpenter,"  and  perhaps  considers  tlmt  this  will  screen  him  from  any  reproof 
he  may  incur  as  an  interloper  ia  a  profession  that  he  evidently  does  not 
understand;  but  his  being  a  ''mere  working  carpenter"  is  only  so  much 
against  the  production  of -a  work  whioh  he  ^oes  not  pretend  to  have  any 
knowledge  of;  and  as  his  work  is  launched  into  the  world  as  an  architectural 
production,  be  must  expect  to  meet  with  ardiitectural  criticism.  Much  as  I 
approve  of  all  working  men  gaining  knowledge  in  every  art,  it  would  be 
monstrous  indeed  if  they  were  all  to  be  set  down  as  professors.  I  trust  Mr. 
Thompson  will  take  a  proper  view  of  my  remarks,  as  they  are  not  applied 
with  the  least  ill  will  towards  him,  but  merely  with  a  desire  that  working 
men  should  become  perfectly  acquainted  with  an  art  (particularly  one  so  very 
intricate  as  architecture)  before  they  venture  to  become  professors. 

Mr,  Thompson,  in  his  own  observations,  proves  how  httle  he  is  acquainted 
with  Gothic  architecture ;  he  says,  **  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  appearance  of  either  ecciesiastical  or  castellated  architecture; 
and,  on  this  account  I  have  been  sparing  in  the  introduction  of  muUions,  and 
also  of  battlements."  He  adds,  that  his  principal  aim  was  to  obtain  originality ; 
but  how  miserably  he  has  failed  !  For  he  previously  asks,  **  what  is  the  e!b- 
jectioo  to  an  oriel  window,  10  ft  wide,  umnterrupted  by  mutlions  ?  *'  ^'  is  it 
because  it  has  never  been  before  exsecuted,  that  it  is  considered  objectionable  ?  ** 
I  must  now  tell  Mr.  Thompson,  that  the  introduction  of  mullions  and  battle^ 
ments  does  not  necessarily  gjive  a  castellated  a{)pearance  ;  but  that  themul* 
lion  in  Gothic  architecture  is  one  of  the  most  important  features,  without 
whieh  windows  woald  become  mere  holes  in  the  wall :  and  again,  by  having 
such  a  variety  oi  widths  between  the  mullions,  the  whole  of  his  com))Osition 
becomes  discordant.  To  produce  a  harmonious  whole,  unity  must  be  studied 
in  its  parts;  therefore,  to  obtain  this  unity,  all  the  openings betM^een the  muU 
Hons  should  be  nearly  of  the  same  size ;  and  if  on^  is  10  ft.,  the  others  ^should 
be  nearly  so.  I  do  not  object  to  this  window,  because  it  has  never  been  built 
so  before,  but  because  it  does  not  in  the  legist  appear  to  belong  to  a  building 
where  all  the  other  windows  are  crowded  with  mullions.  As  to  his  avoiding 
eoclesiastical  character,  here  tigain  he  has  failed.  What  has  he  done  ?  Merely 
increased  the  dimensions  of  the  general  outlines  of  chureh  windoirs ;  in  feet, 
he  has  copied  the  transept  of  some  one  of  our  cathedrals,  where  one  gigantic 
window  occupies  the  whole  front,  from  the  plinth  to  the  top  of  the  gable. 
He  has  not  only  taken  this  general  idea;  but  for  the  purpose,  as  he  imagines, 
of  giving  a  totally  different  character,  he  has  made  the  mullions  6  ft.  apart,— 
"  a  greater  width  than  has  ever  been  executed."  By  this  contrivance,  he  has 
not  only  got  a  large  cathedral  window  out  of  \U  place;  but,  by  preserving  this 
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ancient  fi>rm,  he  makes  the  peers  enter  through  a  window.  The  introduction 
of  battlements  does  not  necessarily  give  a  castellated  character ;  for  they  were 
not  only  used  as  decorations  to  cathedral  parapets,  but  also  to  pewing  (or 
stalls),  light  oak  screens,  cornices  under  roofs,  and  even  pulpits  and  fonts ; 
and  asy  when  they  were  so  used,  their  character  was  in  a  great  measure  altered 
by  the  introduction  of  light  tracerj^,  they  could  not  be  considered  inappropriate, 
particularly  as  their  form  contributed  so  much  to  the  sparkling  efiect  and 
pleasing  character  of  the  composition  in  which  they  formed  a  part.  Another 
reason  for  their  introduction  is,  that  they  were  part  of  heraldic  blazonry.  The 
battlements  for  defence  are  of  a  massive  and  totally  different  nature.  One 
word  or  two  more  on  the  ori^ality  which  Mr.  Thompson  is  so  desirous  of 
producing.  In  my  opinion,  originolity  requires  total  alterations,  at  least  in  the 
general  rorms  and  large  features  of  a  building,  more  than  in  the  minor  details ; 
for  it  is  masses  of  composition  which  produce  the  great  effects,  with  a  proper 
or  harmonious  distribution  of  the  lesser  parts,  as  they  are  always  subordinate, 
and  it  is  their  united  force  only  that  can  produce  an  original^  harmonious,  and 
effective  composition. 

With  respect  to  the  perspective  views,  1  am  only  surprised  that,  as  Mr. 
Thompson  could  draw  these  views  so  well,  he  did  not  draw  his  elevations 
better.     I  am  not  the  only  person  who  has  made  this  observation. —  B, 


Art.  HL     Obituary. 


Died  at  Alexandria,  on  July  S,,Gnlloutay  If ei/^much  regretted  and  universally 
respected.  This  young  man  was  the  second  sun  of  Alexander  Galloway,  Esq., 
the  eminent  London  engineer,  no  less  distinguished  for  professional  abilities, 
than  for  his  public  spirit  and  liberal  sentiments.  Galloway  Bey  had  devoted 
his  ffreat  talents  and  energies  to  the  service  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  as  his 
chief  engineer,  for  the  last  twelve  years ;  and  as  a  reward  for  these  services, 
two  years  ago,  he  received  the  above  distinction,  which,  when  viewed  as  con- 
ferred on  a  Frank,  and  so  young  a  man,  was  considered  a  high  mark  of  es- 
teem, which  he,  however,  richly  deserved,  not  only  for  his  professional 
talents,  but  for  his  extreme  kindness,  generosity,  and  urbanity  of  character. 
He  only  left  England  in  February  last,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect 
the  gigantic  work  of  directing  the  execution  of  the  railroad  from  Cairo  to 
Suez,  for  which  he  came  to  this  country  to  make  all  the  arrangements,  on 
behalf  of  the  Pacha,  with  his  fatlier  and  brothers.  It  is  stated  that  his  disease 
was  caused  by  a  liver  complaint,  occasioned  by  the  climate,  which,  upon  a  poit 
viortem  examination,  was  hilly  confirmed.  We  feel  that  we  and  the  public  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  such  men  as  Galloway  Bey,  who  advance 
the  science  and  enlightened  views  of  England  in  such  countries  as  Egypt 
was  f  and  we  are  sure  his  family  must  feel  some  consolation,  in  knowing  that 
he  had  rendered  such  services  to  so  many  of  his  fellow  creatures.  His 
remains  were  temporarily  interred  at  Alexandria,  and  the  whole  respectable 
population  of  that  city  may  be  said  to  have  attended  to  pay  their  last  tribute 
of  regard.  The  Pacha  and  his  minister,  Beyhas  Bey,  in  their  letters  of  con- 
dolence to  the  family,  have  expressed  that  the  Bey's  services  to  their  oouutry 
could  never  be  forgotten  by  them.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  railroad 
will  still  be  carried  into  effect,  and  that  the  executing  of  it  will  now  devolve 
upon  the  Bey's  brothers,  two  of  whom  are  in  Alexandria.  The  Bey*s  illness 
is  the  cause  why  this  work  has  not  as  yet  been  commenced;  but  we  under- 
stand  that  all  the  arrangements  are  now  made  for  enabling  the  brotb^s,  with 
other  assistance,  to  carry  [it  on  with  full  effect.  {Mom,  Chron,^  Aug.  18. 
1836.) 
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OBIOnOTAIi  COBnOTTNIGATIONS. 

Art.  I.  On  the  D^ffbrence  hehoem  Contra^  and  Opposition  in  the 
Fine  Arts.  Translated  fVom  the  French  of  M.  QuATREMkRE  be 
QuiKCT.    By  P. 

The  word  Contrast  is  generally  considered  synonymous  with 
Opposition ;  but,  like  other  synonymes,  the  two  words  convey 
different  ideas,  both  in  their  etymological  and  their  common 
acceptation.  It  appears  to  us  that  between  the  meaning  of  these 
two  words  there  is  the. same  distinction  as  between  contrary  and 
different*  Every  thing  that  constitutes  Contrast  doubtless  in- 
cludes the  idea  of  Opposition,  inasmuch  as  the  greater  contains 
the  lesser;  and  it  is  eouatly  undeniable  that,  when  we  use  the 
word  contrary,  we  consef  the  idea  of  a  difference.  The  idea  of 
Opposition,  both  in  nature  and  the  imitative  arts,  indicates  a 
position,  whether  between  animated  beings  or  the  works  of  man, 
which  is  calculated  to  bring  out  and  distinguish  the  separate 
qualities  of  two  distinct  objects,  which  may  be  equal  to  each 
other,  though  quite  different.  The  idea  of  Contrast,  on  the 
contrary,  implies  such  a  decided  hostility  between  two  objects  as 
to  make  one  of  them  appear  evidently  inferior  to  the  other. 
Thus,  we  may  place  the  advantages  of  a  rosidence  in  town  in 
opposition  to  those  of  a  residence  in  the  country;  but  we  draw  a 
contrast  between  a  good  man  and  a  bad  one. 

The  art  of  painting  is  that  which  will  best  explain  to  us  the 
precise  value  of  the  words  Contrast  and  Opposition  when  ap* 
plied  to  the  fine  arts.  Painting,  when  considered  only  as  the 
technical  use  of  colours,  exists  solely  by  virtue  of  Opposition. 
What  are  tints,  semi-tints,  shades,  and  gradations  of  light,  but 
points  of  opposition,  the  dmost  infinite  variety  of  which  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  attempts  of  art  to  imitate  the  efl^ts  which  nature, 
in  a  manner  peculiar  to  herself,  displays  in  every  object  in  cre- 
ation, and  in  each  of  the  different  parts  of  such  object  These 
wonderful  effects  are  produced  by  the  numerous  points  of  oppo- 
sition which  the  art  of  the  painter  enables  him  to  draw  from 
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very  few  colours :  and  these  points  of  opposition,  as  every  one 
knows,  consist  of  combinations  of  scarcely  perceptible  differ- 
ences of  light  and  shade,  clearness  and  obscurity,  strength  and 
weakness. 

Painting,  however,  is  not  confined  to  this  mode  of  imitating 
nature:  it  can  address  itself  not  only  to  the  eye,  but  to  the 
mind ;  and  it  can  copy  not  only  the  minute  gradations  of  colour, 
but  those  bold  and  striking  effects,  which  alike  dazzle  the  senses 
and  excite  the  imagination.  For  instance,  when  an  unexpected 
change  is  introduced,  from  a  smiling  landscape  to  a  wild  and 
savage  country,  interspersed  with  threatening  rocks;  when 
forked  lightning  is  made  to  furrow  the  horizon ;  or  when  the 
flames  of  a  volcano,  or  of  a  fearful  conflagration,  glare  through 
the  darkness  of  night :  these  are  what  are  called  contrasts  in 
nature;  and  these  can  never  be  produced  in  painting  by  gentle 
transitions  of  shade,  deepening  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees 
from  light  to  darkness;  but  by  sudden,  bold,  and  vigorous 
changes,  and  by  using  colours  which  afford  the  greatest  and 
most  striking  contrasts  to  each  other.  The  power  of  producing 
contrasts  is  one  of  the  advantages  that  painting  has  over  sculp- 
ture ;  which,  from  its  nature,  is  incapable  of  Contrast,  and  admits 
of  only  very  slight  Opposition,  and  which,  in  this  particular, 
stands  alone.  This  appears  to  us  the  easiest  and  clear^t  mode 
of  explaining  the  distinction  betweeen  Opposition  and  Contrast* 

The  same  distinction  between  Contrast  and  Opposition  which 
is  found  in  painting  exists  in  all  t brother  fine  arts;  but,  of 
course,  it  is  most  conspicuous  in  those  arts  which  operate  most 
forcibly  and  directly  on  our  senses.  Thus  music,  which  cannot 
exist  without  Opposition,  since  it  consists  of  a  succession  of  dif- 
ferent tones,  opposed  to  each  other,  can  al^  display,  when  necesr 
sary,  the  most  striking  contrasts.  It  can  pass  suddenly  and 
abruptly  from  the  faintest  sounds  to  those  resembling  thunder ; 
and,  when  employed  to  express  the  moral  affections,  it  can  glide 
from  the  expression  of  the  softest  sentiments  to  the  noisy  cofh 
trast  of  the  most  stormy  passions. 

Poetry  also  consists  of  alternations  of  Opposition  and  Contrast; 
Opposition,  produced  by  a  succession  of  images,  which,  though 
all  are  of  similar  nature,  ar^  yet  different,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
displav  their  points  of  difference  sufficiently  to  avoid  monotony ; 
and  Contrast,  produced  by  bold  and  striking  combinations  of 
images,  evidently  and  clearly  dbtinct. 

The  effect  of  Contrast  is,  then,  to  carry  the  mind  suddenly^ 
by  an  unexpected  impulse,  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  impressioii 
of  astonishment ;  which,  being  powerml,  ought  neither  to  be  of 
long  duration,  nor  frequently  repeated.  Reason  and  a  feeling 
of  propriety  can  alone  fix  the  limits  within  which  every  priair 
ciple  applied  to  the  fine  arts  must  be  confined ;  and  these  limits 
vary  with  different  kinds  of  art.     Every  artist  has,  indeed,  a 
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theory  of  his  own  on  this  point ;  and^  as  each  may  choose  his 
own  method  of  working  on  the  minds  of  others,  principles 
which  are  common  to  all  the  fine  arts  are  liable  to  such  changes 
and  modifications  in  their  application  as  to  render  them  of  little 
effect  Some  artists,  indeed,  do  not  allow  the  introduction  of 
Contrast  at  all  into  their  works,  though  they  admit  of  the  neces- 
sity of  Opposition ;  as  they  assert  that  contrasts  ought  to  be 
confined  to  those  arts  which,  expressing  themselves  by  images, 
sdze  on  our  afi*ections,  and,  exciting  our  imaginations,  make  our 
thoughts  fly  rapidly  from  one  place  or  feeling  to  another. 

Architecture  is  certainly  less  capable  than  any  other  art, 
except  sculpture,  of  exercising  this  power;  because  it  addresses 
itself  chiefly  to  the  understanding,  and  acts  more  upon  the 
intelligent  than  the  sensitive  faculty  of  the  mind.  It  pleases  us 
by  the  correctness  of  its  relative  affinities,  by  the  rational  com- 
bination  of  its  forms,  outlines,  masses,  and  proportions;  and 
the  agreement  of  all  the  parts  with  each  other  and  the  whole* 
Our  gratification  in  this  arises  from  our  judgment,  our  reasoning 
powers  being  first  called  into  action.  The  kind  of  admiration 
excited  resembles  that  arising  from  a  general  survey  of  the 
works  of  nature  ;  and  the  impression  is  that  of  order.  Now^ 
order  can  never  produce  strong  and  sudden  emotions :  these 
are  the  effect  of  surprise  and  contrast 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  architecture  ought  to  make  more 
use  of  Opposition  than  of  Contrast  in  its  m<^e  of  employing  a 
variety  of  dimensions  and  projections,  alternate  simplicity  and 
enrichment,  and  the  proportion,  weight,  lightness,  and  other 
qualities,  which  constitute,  as  it  were,  the  melody  and  rhythm 
of  its  language.  It  is  by  innumerable  degrees  of  opposition, 
and  slight  shades  of  difference,  that  it  is  enabled  to  produce  in 
its  edifices  that  harmony  and  that  character  which  lead  the  mind 
to  entertain  a  feeling  of  rational  admiration ;  a  feeling  totally 
different  to  that  of  astonishment,  the  merit  of  producing  which 
belongs  to  Contrast 

We  do  not  intend  to  infer  that  architecture  does  not  possess 
resources  and  means  enough  within  itself  to  enable  it  to  produce 
objects  differing  sufficiently  in  construction  and  form  to  display 
the  effect  of  Contrast,  when  brought  into  contact  with  each 
other :  all  that  we  maintain  is,  that  the  true  spirit  of  architec- 
ture can  never  consist  in  abrupt  approximations.  For  instance, 
what  a  transition  it  would  be,  to  pass  suddenly  from  the  elegant 
and  costly  decorations  of  an  Ionic  interior  to  an  underground 
tomb,  hollowed  out  of  the  rudest  materials :  such  a  contrast  as 
this  is  neither  suited  to  the  place  nor  to  the  purpose. 

Contrast,  in  architecture,  can  only  belong  to  the  decorations 
of  some  interiors,  or  to  scenic  representations ;  which,  not  only 
in  idea,  but  in  reality,  are  constantly  shifting  every  moment 
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An  illustratioti  of  the  true  and  genuine  effect  of  Contrast,  in  ar« 
chitecture,  may  be  met  with  in  the  palace  of  Te,  at  Mantua ;  in 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  transition  from  an  elegant  gallery 
to  the  celebrated  hall  painted  by  Giulio  Romano,  representing 
immense  masses  of  rock  falling  upon  and  crushing  the  giants. 
Examples  might  .also  be  quoted,  from  several  religious  edifices, 
of  decorative  illusions,  causing  the  darkness  of  the  tomb  to  be 
aucceeded  by  the  brightness  of  day.  These  are  contrasts, 
ivhich,  if  desired,  may  be*  introduced  into  architecture,  but  not 
by  means  of  its  own  attributejs.  It  is  the  same  with  respect  to 
the  theatre.  .  Nowhere  can.  a  better  representation  .be  given  of 
the  opposite  characteristics  which  an  architect  may  bestbw  upon 
a  prison,  a  tomb,  a  cenotaph,  a  temple,  a  ball-room,  or  a  ban- 
queting hall,  &c.  But  it  is  on  the  stage  alone  that  such  erec- 
tions can  be  made  to  figure  in  contrast 


Art.  II.     Essay  on  Beauty  in  Architecture.    By  Mr.  Frederick 

Lush. 

We  cannot  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  true  essence  of  the 
beautiful,  in  any  work  whatever,  without  **  first  thinking  of  its 
end  and  design,  and  then,  of  course,  examining  the  propriety 
of  its  parts  in .  relation  to  this  design  and  end."  ( Btair^s  Lec^ 
iures:  Beauty.)  If  this  observation  holds  good  relatively  to 
the  works  of  nature,  it  does  so  equally  with  regard  to  most  of 
the  works  of  man,  and  •  more  particularly  to  architecture*  In 
this  art,  more  than  in  any  other.  Beauty  must  be  combined  with 
fitness,  to  give  satisfaction,  even  to  the  eye.  For  example,  if 
the  basement  of  a  building  appear  insufHcient  to  bear  up  the 
-superstructure,  or  the.  thrust  of  incumbent  parts,  or  if  its 
slender  piers  seem  liable.  t6  yield  to  the  weight  of  materials 
above,  no  accompanying  ornaments,  however  pleasing  they 
may  be  in  themselves,  can  ever  counterbalance  the  neglect  of 
that  fundam^tal  principle  of  fitness,  which  ought  to  be  the 
ibundation  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  architecture.  A  due 
sense  and  regard  for  this  fitness  and  propriety  in  design  regu- 
lates and  has  a  remarkable  influence  over  our  ideas  of  taste  and 
beauty.  As  utility  springs  from  necessity,  so  Beauty  has  its 
origin  in  principles  and  natural  causes.  However  great  the 
pretensions  pf  a  building  may  be  to  an  arcliitectural  character^ 
yQt,  if  its  ornaments  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  this  essential 
quality,.it  loses  its  beauty,  and  displeases  the  eye  as  much  as  the 
greatest  deformity. 

Twisted,  or  spiral^  columns  are  ornamental ;  yet,  as  they 
appear  to.  indicate  weakness,  they  lo$e  their  characteristic  ex« 
pression  of  ornament  when  seen  supporting  a  heavy  entablature, 
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which  requires  props  possessing  strength.  Other  ornaments 
prove  alike  objectionable  when  they  are  misapplied,  and  show  a 
total  want  of  propriety. 

Fitness  and  propriety^  then,  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
materia],  or  fundamental,  principles  of  Beauty  in  architecture ; 
but  they  do  not  comprise  all  that  is  required  on  the  subject. 
Much  of  the  beauty  displayed  in  buildings  depends  upon  the 
form  of  the  plans  on  which  they  are  erected  :  but  there  must  be 
many  other  causes  cooperating  to  render  them  beautiful  to  our 
senses.  A  circular  building,  forming  an  harmonious  compo- 
sition of  parts,  with  its '  columns,  entablature,  and  whatever 
other  ornaments  may  be  introduced,  continued  all  round  it  in 
regular  succession,  being  best  calculated  .to  raise  the  mind  and 
afford  pleasure  to  the  imagination;  is  of  all  others  the  most 
beautiful.  It  is  th6  uniformity  and  succession  of  parts,  in  thi& 
instance,  which  produces'' the  bealitifiil;,  and,  for  this  reason, 
the  ancient  heathen  temples,  wbiqh  were  frequently  round,  or  of 
some  other  regular  f^rm,  and  adorned  by  a  range  of  uniform 
columns  on  every  side,  have  gjjiined  the  admiration  of  all  pos- 
terity. From  the  same  cause,  also,  a  regular  continuation  of 
arches,  or  rows  of  Ipfty  clustered  pillars,  such  as  those  which 
are  placed  down  the  ailes  in  some  of  our  old  cathedrals,  cannot 
&il  to  excite  ideas  of  the  beautiful.  A  collection  of  similar 
forms,  arranged  in  regular  order,  gives  the  idea  of  design,  and, 
consequently,  of  Beauty;  but  it.  is  obvious,  thai,  were  these 
same  forms  placed  together  without  any  order  or  expression 
of  design  and  character,  the  beauty  would  be  no  longer 
apparent,  and  that  we  should  consider  the  production  merely  as 
the  work  of  chance. 

Of  all  figures,  those  in  which  there  is  uniformity  combined 
with  variety  are  the  most  likely  to  *excite  id  the  mind  the  ideas 
of  Beauty :  but  agreeable  conceptions  of  objects  may  arise  from 
other  distinct  properties,  which  are  more  or  less  pleasing  to  the 
imagination.  According  to  the  compound  ratio  of  uniformity 
and  variety  is  the  beautiful  in  objects ;  for,  where  the  uniformity 
of  bodies  is  the  same,  or  equal,  the  beauty  is  as  the  variety,  and 
vice  versa.  Now,  if  we  compare  the  different  kinds  of  bodies 
which  we  meet  with  in  regular  figures  with  what  is  found  to 
extend  through  the  more  complex  species  of  substances,  we 
shall  prove  this  to  be  an  axiom.  It  has  been  already  observed, 
that  a  circular  building  exceeds  every  other  in  point  of  beauty : 
but  this  can  only  hold  good  where  a  circle  was  intended ;  and 
it  cannot  be  asserted,  that  the  nearer  any  polygon  approaches  the 
circle,  the  more  beautiful  it  is ;  for,  when  the  number  of  sides 
is  much  increased,  the  proportion  of  them  to  the  radius  of  the 
circle  to  which  they  belong  is  so  small,  that  they  lose  the  beauty 
presented  by  a  succession' of  equal  surfaces,  without  acquiring 
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that  of  the  ccmtinued  surface  of  the  circle.  It  follows,  Aere» 
fore,  as  a  deducible  truth,  that  regular  solids,  having  an  equal 
number  of  plain  surfaces,  rank  next  to  circular  bodies  m  regaxd 
to  Beauty,  because  they  please  the  eye  by  a  succession  of  regular 
forms,  and  create  ideas  of  symmetry  and  completeness  among 
the  parts. 

Regularitv  is  one  great  source  of  Beauty,  on  account  of  its 
suggesting  tne  ideas  of  fitness  and  propriety,  which  have  always 
a  greater  connexion  with  orderly  and  well-proportioned  fbrmsy 
than  with  those  which  appear  not  constructed  according  to  any 
certain  rule.  Regularity  would,  however,  degenerate  into 
monotony,  if  it  were  not  relieved  by  variety.  This  quality  owes 
its  power  of  creating  Beauty  to  the  judicious  or  injudicious  maiw 
ner  in  which  it  is  contrasted  with  its  opposite  property.  No 
one  would  affirm  that  a  poem  which  indicates  a  want  of  variety 
in  cadence  was  either  beautiful  or  musical.  In  like  manoery  a 
building  which  presented  the  same  unvaried  appearance 
throughout  would  so  completely  tire  the  eye,  that  we  should  find 
it  impossible  to  call  it  beautiful.  Such  a  building  would  re- 
semble a  barren  moor  or  sandy  desert,  where  nothing  o£krs 
itself  to  gratify  the  n^ind  of  the  lieholder,  or  break  the  wearisooie 
uniformity  of  the  scene. 

The  necessity  of  unity  of  design  in  a  building  is  too  obriousy 
and  has  been  already  much  too  often  discussed  in  this  Ma- 
gazine, to  require  to  be  treated  upon  at  length  here;  but  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  cite  a  passage  from  Burke's  Essay 
on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful;  the  ideas  expressed  in  whicb^ 
on  this  point,  perfectly  accord  with  my  own.  He  says, 
in  explaining  the  theory  of  the  subject  (part  iv.  sect.  10.)y 
*<  The  mind,  in  reality,  hardly  ever  can  attend  diligently  to 
more  than  one  thing  at  a  time :  if  this  thing  be  little,  the  efifect 
is  little,  and  a  number  of  other  little  objects  cannot  engage  the 
attention  :  the  mind  is  bounded  by  the  bounds  of  the  object; 
and  what  is  not  attended  to,  and  what  does  not  excite,  are  much 
the  same  in  the  effect :  but  the  eye,  or  the  mind  (for  in  this 
case  there  is  no  difference),  in  great  uniform  objects^  does  not 
readily  arrive  at  their  bounds ;  it  has  no  rest  whilst  it  contem- 
plates them ;  the  image  is  much  the  same  every  where :  so  that 
every  thing  great  by  its  quantity  must  necessarily  be  one,  simple} 
and  entire."  For  this  reason,  a  great  building  should  be  uni- 
form in  all  its  parts,  and  not  be  charged  with  ornaments  too  di- 
minutive for  its  scale.  The  beauty  of  a  small  cottage  consists 
in  the  simplicity  of  its  general  details,  and  in  the  contrast  formed 
from  the  combination  of  various  figures.  But,  in  combining 
these  component  parts,  unity  is  very  capable  of  being  maintained 

Symmetry  and  proportion  must  also  be  allowed  to  form  com- 
ponent parts  of  Beauty.  What  is  it  that  produces  the  beautiful 
in  matiy  works  of  antiquity,  but  their  elegant  proportions  ?    As 
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the  beauty  of  the  human  figure  results  from  the  relation  and 
mutnal  adaptation  of  every  part  to  the  whole ;  so,  in  an  edifice^ 
tile  correspondence  and  relation  of  parts  to  each  other  consti- 
tute that  symmetry  and  harmony  which  is  ever  beautiful,  and 
peases  the  eye. 

Intricacy  is  caused  when  a  regular  row  of  arches,  or  a  colon- 
nade, is  broken  by  a  portion  projecting  or  receding  from  that 
row;  or  the  introduction  of  a  different  ornamental  feature, 
which  gives  a  new  and  unexpected  effect  of  light  and  shade* 
Considerable  beauty  may  be  produced  by  this  quality  in  a  single 
building,  surrounded  with  picturesque  scenery,  or  where  a  de« 
tached  building  unites  in  general  effect,  though  remotely,  with 
others  similarly  placed.  But,  with  regard  to  a  street  in  a  city, 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  this  quality  is  applicable ;  for, 
where  one  system,  style,  or  character  is  preserved  throughout, 
as  is  generally  the  case  in  rows  of  houses,  the  heights  of  the 
several  chimneys,  and  other  prominent  masses,  ought  to  be  in 
like  manner  equal.  Hence,  Beauty  assumes  a  different  character 
in  towns  to  what  it  does  in  the  country ;  since  there  we  admire 
the  irregularity  in  the  form,  position,  and  other  parts  of  a 
building,  because  we  perceive  its  beauty  harmonising  with  the 
surrounding  objects. 

Colours,  in  buildings,  have  a  great  effect  m  pleasing  or.dis** 
pleasing  the  eye;  and  they  may  be  classed  under  four  general 
heads :  —  1.  the  cold,  such  as  green,  blue,  violet,  &c. ;  2.  the 
warm,  such  as  red,  orange,  scarlet,  purple,  &c. ;  S.  the  gay,  or 
simple,  such  as  white ;  and,  4.  the  gloomy,  or  dark,  such  as 
black.  Nature  has  pointed  out  to  us,  in  several  ways,  the  colours 
which  form  the  most  agreeable  and  alluring  compounds  to  the 
human  eye ;  and  teaches  us  that  all  vivid  and  intense  colours 
should  be  used  with  a  sparing  hand.  The  direct  union  of  two 
opposite  colours  is  not  only  very  far  from  being  harmonious, 
but  will  never  agree,  like  two  discordant  notes  in  music. 

Nothing  can  be  more  discordant  than  to  see  glaring  red  tiles 
on  the  roof  of  a  large  stone  building,  or  on  one,  the  surface  of 
which  is  intended  to  represent  stone,  moulded  into  elegant 
forms.  On  an  ordinary  dwelling-house,  or  small  brick  cottage, 
red  tiles  may  be  allowable;  and  their  effect,  when  mellowed  by 
the  hand  of  time,  is  harmonious :  but  the  contrast  between  the 
harsh  red  of  the  tiles  and  the  polished  stone  of  the  walls  of  a 
large  public  building  is  so  strong,  that  the  beauty  of  the  latter 
becomes  lost,  or  greatly  depreciated.  Again,  if  we  suppose  an 
edifice  entirely  black,  it  is  evident  that  we  should  not  so  readily 
distinguish  in  it  those  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  which 
are  so  striking  in  one  of  pure  white  stone ;  and,  consequently, 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  eiiect  intended  to  be  produced 
by  the  design  of  the  building  would  be  destroyed^ 
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The  beauty  of  form  and  position  in  difierent  bodies  i^  deter^ 
mined  by  tbe  shi^>e  and  support  which  it  is  required  that  they 
should  receive,  in  order  that  the  centre  of  gravity  may  remain 
stable. 

In  architecture,  no  objects  can  be  more  oflensive  to  the  eye 
than  a  wall  that  is  not  quite  upright ;  a  pillar  leaning  from  its 
base ;  a  column  apparently  unable  to  support  the  weight  applied 
to  it ;  or  a  very  tall  narrow  chimney  surmounting  a  low  house. 
On  the  other  hand,  how  beautiful  is  an  edifice  constructed 
with  the  orders  in  suitable  succession,  iVom  the  massive  Doric 
in  the  basement,  supporting  the  weight  of  the  whole  mass,  to 
the  light  and  elegant  Corinthian  above,  combined  with  other 
forms,  equally  expressive  of  richness  and  delicacy  !  Observe, 
also,  a  fabric,  in  which  the  chief  characters  aimed  at  are  plain-* 
ness  and  stability  in  the  basement,  increasing  in  richness  the 
higher  it  rises,  till  the  crowning  portion  goes  oiF  against  the  sky 
with  a  feathery  lightness  and  delicacy.  It  is  like  the  tree, 
whose  thick  and  stable  trunk  throws  around  it  on  every  side 
heavy  branches,  gradually  diminishing  in  thickness,  till  their 
extremities  become  so  attenuated,  as  to  wave  to  and  fro  with  the 
gentlest  breath  of  heaven  ! 

The  Chinese  pagoda  is  a  fine  example  of  the  union  of  certain 
requisites  for  stability ;  namely,  perpendicularity  and  expanding 
base,  with  other  qualities  which  contribute  to  render  it  worthy 
of  notice.  When  seen  springing  up  from  the  centre  of  a 
wooded  island,  or  other  equally  delightful  spot,  it  presents,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  which  fancy  has  ever 
portrayed. — July  4.  1886. 


Art.  III.     A  few  Remarks  on  the  Effects  likely  to  be  produced  Jirom 
giving  the  Middling  Classes  of  Society  a  Knotvledge  of^  and  Taste 
Jbry  Architecture  ;  and  on  its  being  a  Jit  Study  for  the  Ladies*    By 
W.  P.  Griffith,  Esq. 

Although  there  areas  many  difierent  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  giving  the  middling  classes  a  knowledge  of  architecture  as 
there  are  on  many  otiiers,  yet,  I  think,  few  can  deny  that  the 
probable  result  of  such  knowledge  would  be  the  general  im* 
provement  of  our  domestic  architecture;  and  that  it  might 
eventually,  also,  lead  to  a  much  greater  encouragement  of  tbe 
fine  arts.  At  all  events,  the  employment  of  architects  would  be 
much  increased ;  and,  as  it  is  by  practice  only  that  we  can  hope 
to  attain  a  good  taste,  there  is  very  little  doubt  of  our  ultimately 
arriving  at  it. 

It  is  well  known  that,  by  the  ofiiciousness  of  parties  who 
sometimes  have  the  management  of  erecting  public  buildingSt 
the  original  intentions  of  the  architect  are  often  nearly,  and  some- 
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times  completely^  destroyedf  to  please  the  whims  and  fancies  of 
these  directors.  Now,  if  these  interferences  were  made  by  persons 
who  had  acquired  some  taste  for  the  art,  let  that  taste  be  ever 
so  small,  professional  men  might  benefit  by  their  suggestions. 

The  importance  of  possessing  a  knowledge  of  architecture  is, 
by  many  persons,  never  perceived  until  they  are  called  upon  to 
exercise  an  opinion  on  the  subject ;  and  .yet  there  is  scarcely  any 
one  who  may  not  be  solicited  to  join  a  committee  to  decide  upon 
the  merits  of  architectural  designs  for  schools  or  other  buildings 
connected  with  the  parish  in  which  he  resides.  The  deficiency 
of  persons  often  put  upoi}  these  committees  is  pretty  well  known, 
and  more  especially  by  those  architects  whose  drawings  have 
unfortunately  happened  to  fall  into  their  clutches. 

The  best  means  of  remedying  these  evils  is  by  putting  into 
the  hands  of  all  classes,  but  more  particularly  of  the  middling 
classes,  such  publications*  as  your  Architectural  Magazine  and 
Encyclopaedia  of  Cottage^  Farm^  and  Villa  Architecture;  by  which 
persons  would  be  much  sooner  induced  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
subject  than  by  recommending  to  them  more  expensive  and 
complicated  works,  which  would  tend  more  to  dishearten  than 
to  please  them. 

To  builders,  carpenters,  and  others  concerned  with  buildings, 
a  knowledge  of  architecture  is  as  necessai*y  and  useful  as  that  of 
carpentry  is  to  the  architect.  Carpenters  ought  to  be  well  ac* 
quainted  with  architecture,  and  more  particularly  with  the 
formation  of  mouldings ;  so  that,  in  case  they  were  ever  called 
upon  to  execute  any  thing,  under  their  own  superintendence, 
they  might  show  a  little  taste.  By  these  means,  in  the  course 
of  time,  our  London  shop  fronts  would  present  a  very  different 
appearance  to  what  they  now  do,  and,  upon  the  whole,  our  do- 
mestic architecture  would  be  much  improved;  and,  instead  of 
interfering  with  professional  men,  it  would  often  be  the  means 
of  preventing  the  misunderstandings  that  take  place  between 
them  and  builders  and  carpenters,  through  the  ignorance  of  the 
latter  on  the  subject  of  architecture. 

As  a  study  for  the  ladies,  nothing  can  be  more  interesting 
than  that  of  architecture :  it  could  not,  in  any  respect,  injure 
their  health,  as  with  them  it  would  not  be  a  matter  of  gain.  By  a 
little  perseverance  on  their  part,  attended  with  a  degree  of  nicety 
and  care,  which  very  few  ladies  are  without,  architectural  draw- 
ings conkl  soon  be  accomplished ;  and  this  art,  when  once  ac- 
quired, would  be  an  endless  source  of  amusement  to  them:  one 
friend  would  recommend  it  to  another ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
very  short  time,  instead  of  architecture  being  considered  as  a 
study  for  the  few,  it  would  be  one  for  the  many ;  and,  if  the  fine 
arts  did  not  thrive  under  such  auspices,  they  certainly  never 
would  under  any  other. 

In  conclusion,  having  been  induced  to  offer  the  foregoing 
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Average  Cost,  per  SzUingy  of  Five  Churches 


obsenrations  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  impress  opon 
the  minds  of  all  the  importance  of  possessing  a  knowledge  of 
architecture,  if  I  shall  be  so  fortunate  as  to  succeed  in  persuading 
only  a  few  to  take  up  the  subject,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  think 
that  I  have  conduced  towards  obtaining  the  long-wished-for 
successful  result  —  London^  18S6. 


Art.  IV.  Observations  on  the  Average  Cost^  per  StUing^  of  Five 
Churches  and  Three  Chapels^  lately  erected  in  the^  Neighbourhood 
of  London.    By  W.  S. 

A  NUMBER  of  new  churches  and  chapels  having  been  lately 
erected  in  London,  and  a  number  of  others  being  in  progress,  I 
have  thought  that  the  following  table  of  the  average  cost,  per 

Table  thawing  the  Average  Cost,  per  Sittings  m  Five  Churches  and 


Names  of  Churches* 
St.  Anne's,  Wandsworth 
Bermondsey  Church  f    - 
Norwood  Church 
Brixton  Church 

Kennington  Church 


Names  of  Chapelt,  % 

!New  Chapel  in  Bishops- \ 
gate  Parish        -       -J 


St.  Mary's,  Lambeth 


St.  James'sy  Clapham 


Names  of  the 
ArchitecU. 


Sir  R.  Smirke 
Mr.  Savage  • 
Mr.  Bedford  - 
Mr.  Porden    - 

Mr.  Roper 


Mr.  Meredith 


Mr.  Bedford  - 


Mr.  Vulliamy 


Naof 
Sittings 
in  Pews. 


426 
800 
470 
642 

666 


400 


613 


800 


Naof 
Sittings 
in  Free 

Seats. 


1332 

1200 

942 

1284 

1332 


800 


1347 


450 


Total  Na 
of  Sittings. 


1758 
8000 
1412 
1926 

f  about! 

12000/ 


1200 


1960 


1250 


Total 
Cost 


]4s600 
21,000 
12,400 
15,200 

15^00 


5200 


7600 


6500 


*  The  whole  pit  these  churclies  are  built  with  stock-brick  walls,  faced  with 
Suffolk  white  jiricks,  and  stone  dressings  to  the  windows,  doors,  &c. ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  towers  are  also  cased  with  stone.  All  of  diem  have 
galleries ;  and  the  pews  are  of  deal. 

f  The  interior  of  this  church  is  much  richer  in  design  than  any  of  the 
others;  and  it  has  a  dere  story  supported  by  Ionic  columns,  with  a  paneled 
ceiling ;  which  accounts  for  the  average  cost  per  sittmg  being  greater. 

%  All  of  these  chapels  have  galleries;  but  they  have  no  clerestory.  The 
pewing  is  of  deal. 
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sitting,  in  eight  newly  built  churches  and  chapels,  might  be  inter- 
esting to  your  readers. 

A  great  item  in  the  cost  of  the  churches  is  the  towers ;  and  it 
becomes  a  question  worthy  of  some  consideration,  whether,  in 
the  Grecian  style,  it  would  not  be  as  well  to  leave  them  out 
altogetlier,  as,  by  that  means,  a  great  saving  would  be  effected; 
and,  in  some  instances,  a  great  improvement.  It  cannot  besaid, 
that,  in  any  of  the  above  churches,  the  towers  are  an  orna- 
ment to  them,  nor  can  it  be  said  that.they  are  of  any  important 
use:  consequently,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  architects,  who 
have  to  build  churches  in  the  Grecian  style,  are  not  allowed  to 
imitate  more  closely  the  Grecian  temple,  by  having  columns  at 
the  sides  in  lien  of  towers ;  as  such  buildings  would,  at  least,  be 
bold,  chaste,  and  uniform. 

Three  CkapeUf  lately  erected  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  London, 


(                   Aftngt  Cost 

1                    persTtting. 

Reraarka. 

d.    i.    d. 

,                   8     6    0 

10  10     0 

8  15     6 

1                   7  18    0 

,                   7  13    0 

In  the  Grecian  style,  with  a  portico  and  tower. 
Qredan,  with  an  Ionic  portico  of  4  columns,  vaults,  and  a  tower. 
Grecian,  with  a  Corinthian  portico,  vaults,  and  a  tower. 
Grecian,  with  a  Doric  portico  of  4  columns,  vaults,  and  a  tower. 

Grecian,  with  a  Doric  portico,  vaults,  and  a  tower. 

43    2    6 

H-5,  which  gives  a  mean  average  of  8/.  I2s,  6d.  for  each  sitting. 

4  6    8 
3  17     6 

5  4    0 

'  Gothic  8tyle>  with  a  small  bell  turret,  and  vaults.  The  windows 
are  plain,  having  onlv  stone  mullions  and  jambs,  and  no 
tracery  heads ;  but  the  whole  is  faced  with  Sufiblk  white 
bricks ;  and  about  300/.  was  expended  in  extra  foundations. 
Gothic  style,  with  a  small  turret,  and  stone  spire,  and  vaults. 
The  windows  have  tracery  heads ;  but  the  walls  are  only  faced 
with  common  bricks. 

r  Gothic  style,  with  a  small  tower,  spire,  crocketed  pinacles,  and 
vaults ;  the  windows  having  tracery  heads.     The  whole  of 
the  walls,  tower,  &c,  are  of  common  brick,  covered  with 
cement,  in  imitation  of  stone;  and  the  timbers  of  the  roof  are 
filled  in  with  richly  carved  tracery.    This  chapel,  it  will  be 

.     observed,  has  a  much  larger  proportion  of  pews. 
-*•  3,  gives  a  mean  average  of  4/.  6s.  8d.  for  each  sitting.     The 
mean  average  of  the  first  two  is  only  4^.  2s.  \d. 

13    8     2 

Most  of  the  above  churches  and  chapels  were  erected  about 
eight  or  nine  years  since ;  and  I  think  similar  ones  could  now 
be  erected  for  at  least  from  5  to  8  per  cent  less. 

London^  December^  1835. 
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Art.  V.     Candidusi  Note^Book. 
.Fasciculus  L 

I.  The  advice  I  would  give  every  young  architect  (and,  hov 
much  soever  they  needed  it,  none  else,  I  suppose,  would  con* 
descend  to  accept  it)  is  :  Always  go  about  with  your  eyes  open ; 
that  is,  your  professional  eyes :  employ  them  every  where.  By 
this  means,  you  may  pick  up  many  very  useful  ideas  and  hints, 
which  you  have  no  chance  of  meeting  with  any  other  way. 
Standard  productions  and  works  of  celebrity  cannot  be  missed : 
the  Parthenon  and  the  Pantheon,  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's,  re- 

auire  no  direction-post  to  guide  you  to  them.  But  dtere  are  a 
sousand  other  things  which  both  books  ajid  professors  consider 
it  quite  irifra  dig.  either  to  point  out  or  refer  to.  In  all  pro- 
bability, you  will  never  have  to  erect  a  cathedral  or  a  palace; 
therefore  do  not  prepare  yourself  too  exclusively  for  gigantic 
projects,  but  set  about  acquiring  betimes  a  store  of  that  kind  of 
invention  generally  available;  and  for  which,  as  it  is  never 
taught,  every  one  must  be  his  own  instructor.  Whatever  is  un« 
common,  note,  let  it  be  ever  so  bad;  and,  by  so  doing,  ten  to  on^ 
but  you  detect  that,  by  different  management,  something  very 
good  might  be  made  of  it :  at  any  rate,  you  will  have  a  useful 
lesson,  since  you  will  see  what  ought  to  be  guarded  against 
Many  an  ingenious  contrivance  and  expedient  has  been  devised 
for  some  particular  occasion  by  a  village  carpenter.  Do  not  oo 
that  account  sneer  at  it ;  at  least,  not  before  you  are  certain  that 
you  yourself  could  have  hit  upon  something  much  better.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  unsightly  and  uncouth.  So  much  the  better :  you 
will  then  have  an  opportunity  of  exercising  your  taste,  by 
transforming  it  into  finished  elegance,  without  any  one's  sus- 
piecting  the  source  whence  you  derived  the  idea.  Even  as  re- 
gards decoration,  you  may  find  many  things,  quite  trumpery  aad 
contemptible  in  themselves,  capable  of  furnishing  a  good  idea, 
which  you  could  get  nowhere  else.  What  was  originally  a 
blunder,  may  be  improved  into  a  beauty.  Note,  also,  all  acci- 
dental effects ;  for  you  may,  at  some  time  or  other,  be  able  to 
bring  them  into  a  design,  and  turn  them  to  account.  I  re- 
member one  day  passing  through  an  alley  somewliere  in  the 
City,  expanding  into  a  small  court  with  another  passage  be- 
yond it,  where  there  was  a  flight  of  steps.  The  effect  of  light 
and  shade,  and  the  arrangement,  were  highly  scenic  and  pio* 
turesque.  What  a  charming  vestibule  might  be  shaped,  thought 
I,  out  of  this ! 

II.  How  I  do  detest  houses  in  which  people  are  bom !  that 
is,  views  of  such  as  are  represented  cJn  account  of  no  visible  in- 
terest of  any  kind  they  possess,  but  merely  because  some  indi- 
vidual of  note  happens  to  have  come  into  the  world  within  their 
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walls :  and,  ader  all,  we  are  left  to  conjecture  in  what  particular 
room  the  event  look  place.  This  very  trumpery  sort  of  super- 
stition is  carried  to  a  most  ridiculous  excess  by  illustrators. 

III.  The  expediency  of  appointing  professional  men  as  the 
fittest  judges  in  competitions  for  public  buildings  has  been  ques* 
tioned,  and  is  very  questionable :  undoubtedly,  there  might  be 
some  advantages  attending  such  a  practice ;  yet  I  do  not  think 
they  would  be  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  inconveniences 
which  would  result  from  it  That  an  architect  would  not  select  a 
design  with  glaring  defects,  may  be  taken  for  granted ;  but  that  he 
would  earnestly  recommend  any  one  strongly  marked  by  origin- 
ality and  genius  is  exceedingly  doubtful  indeed.  What  he 
would  chiefly  look  to  would  be  technical  merits;  nor  would 
he  be  likely  to  desiderate  extraordinary  ability  of  any  other  kind. 
Can  we  believe  that  Mr.  Nash,  for  instance,  would  have  sanc- 
tioned with  his  {sdificetur  any  thing  affording  an  injurious  com- 
parison with  his  own  precious  Buckingham  Palace?  or  that 
— — ,  the  most  commonplace,  barren,  and  frigid  putter-together 
of  Greek  columns  or  Crothic  windows,  would  be  accessary  to  the 
putting  an  extinguisher  upon  himself,  by  giving  the  preference 
to  a  design  fraught  with  taste  and  imagination,  and  showing  a 
masterly  conception  of  the  subject  ?  If  any  one  can  suppose 
this,  he  must  be  exceedingly  easy  of  belief.  No:  it  is  better, 
upon  the  whole,  to  entrust  decision,  in  such  cases,  to  persons 
who,  while  they  are  capable  of  discerning  excellence,  must  be 
exempt  from  the  suspicion  of  entertaining  any  jealousy  of  it. 
But  no  such  persons,  it  will  be,  or  rather  it  has  been,  said,  are 
to  be  met  with.  That  is  certainly  an  awkward  matter,  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  attended  with  one  mitigating  circumstance ;  be- 
cause, supposing  such  to  be  really  the  case,  and  that  no  other 
class  of  persons  than  practitioners  can  fairly  judge  of  the  niceties 
of  the  art  (not  only  its  more  obvious  beauties  and  qualities,  but 
those  more  recondite,  and  which  certainly  do  require  some  pre- 
vious study),  the  art  itself  must  be  singularly  barren  of  enjoyment; 
so  much  so,  that  it  must  have  been  prodigiously  overrated. 
Neither  is  it  easy  to  perceive  how  any  one  of  common  under- 
standing can  relish  or  feel  what  is,  it  seems,  beyond  his  com- 
prehension :  ergo^  such  an  argument  on  the  part  of  professional 
men  hardly  stops  short  of  actual  felo  de  se. 

IV.  There  are  many  who  would  make  utility  and  convenience 
the  test  of  beauty  in  architecture :  and,  most  undeniably,  we 
should  always  strive  to  reconcile  beauty  with  them ;  and,  again, 
to  make  them  contribute  to  beauty  of  form  and  character,  and  to 
pleasing  eflfect  Still,  provided  it  should  not  directly  militate 
against  convenience,  it  is  worth  while  to  go  a  little  out  of  our 
way  in  order  to  secure  such  effects;  which,  be  it  understood,  are 
not  to  be  confounded  with  mere  ornament.     Nay,  if  we  take  the 
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Greeks  for  our  masters,  we  shall  be  warranted  in  occaskmally 
sacrificing  common  sense  to  artistical  effect  Of  this  we  have 
an  instance  in  the  enormously  high  steps,  or  gradini,  on  which 
they  placed  their  temples,  by  way  of  substructure  or  basement 
to  the  entire  edifice.  In  some  cases  they  must  have  been  about 
as  deep  as  a  table  is  high,  and,  consequently,  utterly  impracticable 
for  the  purpose  of  walking  up  them  after  the  usual  mode.  Shall 
we  say,  then,  that  the  Greeks,  whom  we  all  extol  (some  of  us 
we  know  not  why)  as  the  most  accomplished  architects  in  the 
world,  were,  ailer  all,  no  better  than  blockheads?  Common  Sense 
will  reply.  Yes ;  at  least,  in  this  respect :  yet,  with  the  permission 
of  Common  Sense,  I  incline  to  say.  No.  Common  Sense  is  a  very 
respectable  sort  of  person  so  lon^  as  he  minds  his  own  business, 
which  is  not  art ;  for,  as  soon  as  ne  begins  to  interfere  with  that, 
he  generally  discovers  himself  to  be  only  a  good-meaning  ninny^ 
hammer. 

y.  I  sincerely  hope  that  Klense  will  give  the  world  his  opi* 
nions  respecting  our  public  buildings :  they  would  be  the  more 
valuable,  because  likely  to  be  dictated  by  perfect  impartiality  as 
fiir  as  concerns  the  respective  architects :  and  most  interesting 
would  it  be  to  learn  to  what  extent  he  was  either  satisfied  or 
dissatisfied  with  Buckingham  Palace,  the  National  Gallery,  the 
BriUsh  Museum,  &c.;  also  what  are  his  ideas  of  our  archi- 
tectural taste  in  general.  His  report,  I  should  imagine,  would 
not  be  a  particularly  favourable  one ;  for,  judging  from  the  taste 
displayed  by  himself  in  his  own  works,  I  suspect  he  must  be  of 
opinion  that  we  copy  Greek  architecture  by  far  more  tamely  and 
coldly  than  is  either  desirable  in  itself,  or  consistent  with  artist- 
like feeling,  and  ability  in  adaptation. 

London^  October^  1836. 


Art.  VI.  Experimental  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Construction 
in  Arches,  Piers,  Buttresses,  Sfc.  By  William  Bland,  Esq. 
Essay  V.  Relative  to  the  Practical  Application  of  these  Prin^ 
dpUs* 

As  the  principles  of  arches  and  piers,  &c.,  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding essays,  from  the  results  of  many  experiments,  are  thus 
far  unfolded  to  view,  the  correctness  of  those  principles,  relative 
to  practical  architecture,  remains  to  be  shown.  This  I  shall 
now  attempt  to  do,  by  applying  them  to  a  few  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  structures  at  present  existing  in  this  country.  The 
plan  of  proceeding  I  have  decided  upon  is  as  follows:  — 

First  To  select  for  examples  the  common  barrel  drain, 
the  steening  required  for  a  well ;  the  masonry  of  an  oven,  a  few 
single  arches,  and  a  tunnel. 
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Secondly.  To  apply  them  to  the  architecture  of  small 
churches. 

Thirdly.  To  bridges  of  more  than  one  arch,  among  which 
are  some  of  the  noblest  works  of  modern  days. 

Lastly.  To  examine  by  them  one  or  two  of  the  most  splendid 
chapels  and  cathedrals. 

When  all  this  is  accomplished,  the  reader,  it  is  anticipated, 
will  be  enabled  to  enquire-for  himself,  and  apply  the  principles 
here  laid  down  to  other  architectural  fabrics  whi<ih  he  may  be 
desirous  of  examining,  whether  they  are  bridges,  churches,  or 
cathedrals;  and,  should  «iy  difficulties  arise,  a  few  wooden 
models  of  arches  and  bricks,  for  experiments,  will  quickly  re- 
move thenu 

7^  Barrel  Drain. — The  explanatory  diagram  (J^.  184.)  is 
to  a  scale  of  an  ^  in.  to  1  in.  Let  a  b  c  d  be  h  vertical  sec- 
tion of  a  barrel  drain,  constructed  of  4  in.  voussoirs  in  brick- 
work, and  the  opening  (s)  12  in.  in  diameter.  These  structures 
are  placed  underground,  and  have  generally  a  roadway  over 
them. 

184  Now,  the  tendency 

of  a  weight  passing 
over  the  crown  of 
the  drain  is  to  com- 
press it;  first,  into 
the  form  of  an  el- 
lipse, and  next  into 
a  straight  line,  after 
the  manner  of  a 
hoop;  which,  while 
yielding  under  the 
pressure  of  the  band, 
continues  extending 
its  two  sides.  In 
consequence  of  the 
lower  half  of  the 
drain  {b  c  d)  beins 
based  on  the  solid 
earth,  it  cannot  in 
any  way  yield ;  thus 
leaving  for  consider- 
ation only  the  upper 
half  (A  a  rf),  which 
foirms  a  semicircular 
arch. 

This  arch  having  the  solid  earth  for  its  foundation  and  but- 
tresses, cannot  yield  outwardly.  From  a  to  J,  and  fronri  a  to  rf, 
draw  the  straight  lines  a  6,  and  a  d:  these  lines  fall  within  the 
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voussoirs ;  therefore,  the  drain  will  carry  any  weight  placed  at 
fl,  as  shown  by  Ex.  Eleventh,  Essay  IL,  p.  117.  This  being 
a  single  arch,  with  deep  voussoirs,  its  wedcest  point  is  at  /;  for, 
when  the  straight  line  /  &  is  drawn,  it  lies  without  the  voussoirs; 
and,  therefore,  a  great  weight  would  cause  the  arch  to  fly  up  be- 
tween /  and  b.  It  has  been  before  observed,  that  sutoh  drains 
are  placed  underground ;  and,  when  so  situated,  they  have  a  por- 
tion of  soil  above  them,  from  6  in.  to  1  ft.  or  more;  if  we  say 
6  in.,  then  the  point  /  will  be  carried  up  to  the  line  m  n  r,  being 
the  supposed  surface  of  the  ground.  Let  mb  he  joined,  then 
the  straight  line  thus  formed  falls  within  the  voussoirs;  conse- 
quently, the  arch  will  support,  in  this  case,  any  weight  short  of 
crushing  the  materials.    (See  Ex.  Ninth,  Essay  IL,  p.  115.) 

Oft]^  Steeningj  or  Masonry^  of  a  fVell^  to  prevent  the  Sides  Ji-om 
falling  in. — The  diagram^.  185.  is  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  1  ft. 

185 


Let  abed  be  a  horizontal  section  of  a  well  with  its  masonry; 
5,  the  shaft,  3 ft.  in  diameter ;  and  abc  d,  the  brickwork,  4  in. 
thick,  as  voussoirs. 

Suppose  a  mass  of  earth,  at  the  point  a,  were  to  become  loose, 
it  would  fall  in,  but  for  the  masonry.     The  tendency  of  the 
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etnrtb  aminst  the  steening  at  a  is  the  same  as  the  weight  on  the 
barrel  arain;  namely,  to  compress  the  steening  in  at  a^  and  a 
tendency  to  cause  the  sides  b  d  U>  extend  outwards :  but  they 
cannot  extend  outwards,  because  of  the  immovable  bank  of 
earth  forming  the  sides  of  the  well.  The  steening  having  these 
immovable  buttresses  at  b  and  d^  the  part  bad  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  semicircular  arch.  Draw  the  straight  lines  a  6,. and 
ad;  but,  as  a  i  and  a  d  fall  without  the  voussoirs,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  pressure  at  a  will  be  to  force  out  the  arch -stones 
at  e  and  f:  here  again,  however,  the  effort  is  resisted  by  the 
immovable  bank  forming  buttresses.  This  would  be  the  case 
at  every  point  of  the  steening ;  consequently,  a  true  equilibrium 
is  maintained  throughout  the  steening  against  any  outward  pres- 
sure; the  truth  of  which  every  old  well  confirms. 

Cy^  the  Chen. — The  scale  of  the  diagram  J^.  186.  is  half  an 
inch  to  a  foot.  Let  a  b  d  e  c  be  a  vertical  section  of  a  com- 
mon oven  ;  b  a  Cy  the  crown ;  and  b  d  and  e  c,  the  sides. 

This  crown,  b  a  c^  is  an  arch  of  6  in.  rise  and  S  ft.  span,  con- 
structed with  two  courses  of  4  in.  brickwork,  as  voussoirs.  The 
sides  {bdsmd  ce)  act  as  piers,  and  are  14  in.  in  thickness,  and  12  in. 
high,  also  of  brickwork.     From  a,  draw  the  straight  lines  a  i 
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and  a  ky  and  extend  them  to  the  ground  i^t  g  and  /.  Now,  a  i 
and  a  k  lie  within  the  voussoirs ;  therefore,  the  arch  alone  will 
carry  any  weight  on  a\  but,  since  ai  and  a  i,  when  continued, 
fell  without  the  masonry  of  the  piers,  the  latter  would  be  over- 
turned by  a  great  weight  on  a.  The  strength  of  the  piers  then 
remains  the  object  of  enquiry. 

The  arch^.  146.  (Essay  IV.  p.  408.)  corresponds  in  di- 
mensions with  the  crown  of  the  oven.  This  arch  balances  on 
piers  7  in.  high  and  4  in.  in  base,  or  nearly  double  in  height  the 
thickness  of  the  base,  which  is  nearly  ^  of  the  span.  Now,  the 
aides  of  the  oven,  acting  as  piers,  are  rather  less  in  height  than 
their  thickness  of  base,  which,  in  this  instance,  almost  equals  |  of 
the  span ;  consequently,  they  will  support  the  crown  of  this  oven 
iiery  fii-mly,  having  no  great  extra  weight  placed  at  a.  The 
thickness  of  the  masonry  of  the  crown  and  sides  is  quite  neces- 
sary in  another  point  of  view ;  namely,  to  hold  and  economise  thf 
heat  of  baking. 

Vol.  III.— No.  33.  ll 
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^fifiingU  Arches* — The  new  bridge  at  Loore,  near  Maidstone, 
which  crosses  a  valleji  is  of  one  arch»  and  is  constructed  of  stone 
for  the  outside  casing,  having  brick  in  the  interior.  The  di- 
mensions, as  nearly  as  I  could  obtain  them  during  heavy  rain, 
are  as  marked  in  the  engraving^.  187.,  which  is  to  a  scale  of 
one  eighth  of  an  inch  to  two  feet. 

187 
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The  roadway  (a)  is  24  ft.  wide,  and  runs  horizontally  over  the 
bridge,  the  earth  at  the  two  ends  forming  buttresses.  This 
bridge  was  put  to  the  test  of  experiment  by  means  of  a  model  of 
wooden  voussoirs  and  bricks,  on  the  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  a 
foot,  and  constructed  of  one  third  of  the  true  width,  or  8  (t  in- 
stead of  24  ft. ;  having  the  piers  28  ft.  in  thickness,  which  is  the 
outside  measurement.  How  far  the  inside  is  solid  masonry,  I 
could  not  ascertain.  This  model  arch  carried  at  a  18  lb. ;  but,  on 
2  lb.  more  being  added,  it  caused  the  arch  to  drive  away  the 
masonry  on  the  line  c  d.  The  dotted  line  a  e  falls  without  the 
voussoirs  and  masonry  at  h. 

With  respect  to  the  weight  of  18  lb.  on  the  crown  of  the 
model  bridge  arch,  and  the  proportionate  weight  on  the  real 
bridge,  they  are  as  follows: — Of  average  stonework,  about  15 
cubic  feet  go  to  a  ton.  Now,  in  the  wooden  voussoirs  employed, 
160  cubic  half  inches  equal  ^Ib.;  and,  for  the  sake  of  even 
numbers,  say  Jib.  equals  10  tons.  The  model  arch,  then,  by 
carrying  18  lb.  supported  a  weicht  in  the  proportion  of  360  tons 
upon  one  third  of  the  whole  ardn. 

Nothing  has  here  been  said  respecting  the  two  banks  and 
road,  forming  buttresses  at  each  end  of  the  bridge:  they,  of 
course,  contribute  very  materially  to  the  strength  of  the  struc- 
ture ;  because  straight  lines  may  be  drawn  from  any  part  over 
the  arch,  that  will  pass  within  the  masonry  and  blanks. 

The  weight  which  is  liable  to  be  drawn  over  a  bridge  of  this 
kind  may  be  ascertained  thus :  — A  waggon,  on  an  average,  equals 
I  ton  in  weight,  and,  when  laden  with  12  quarters  of  wheat,  at 
60  lb.  a  bushel,  equals  2  tons  12x;wt.;  and,  being  drawn  by  four 
horses,  say  8  cwt.  each,  equals  1  ton  1 2  cwt ;  or,  all  together. 
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under  6  tons.  Let  it  be  possible  for  a  load  to  go  over  the 
bridge  equalling  12  tons ;  this  load  would  take  up  one  third  of 
the  width  of  the  roadway.  Now,  it  has  been  shown  that  one 
third  of  the  bridge  will  carry  S60  tons,  or  SO  times  12  tons. 

With  the  view  of  ascertaining  what  weight  the  bridge  would 
carry  without  opening  the  joint  at  the  keystone,  a  vessel  of 
piqf>er  was  suspended  in  the  angle  of  the  joint,  being  inserted 
i  in.  up  thejoint  on  the  outside,  and  I  in.  along  the  joint  un- 
derneath. Tiie  arch  carried  6  lb.  on  the  crown ;  but  a  greater 
weiffht  caused  the  paper  to  fall  down  by  the  opening  of  the  joint 
underneath*  Now,  6  lb.,  multiplied  by  20  (the  number  of  tons 
which  1  lb.  in  the  model  represents),  gives  120  tons ;  therefore 
proving  most  satisfactorily  that  the  strength  of  this  bridge  is 
many  times  greater  than  the  weight  of  any  load  which  can  pos- 
sibly be  drawn  over  it;  and  this,  too,  independently  of  the  two 
banks,  which  act  as  buttresses. 

Ponty  Prydd  Bridge.'-^ThSs  bridge,  in  Glamorganshire,  re- 
presented by^.  188.,  which  was  designed  and  constructed  by 
an  uneducated  architect  (William  Edwards),  is  of  one  arch,  ex- 

188 


tending  140  ft.  in  span  ;  the  rise,  or  altitude,  being  S5  ft.  The 
arch  forms  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the  diameter  of  which  is 
170  ft.  It  was  completed  in  the  year  1755.  (See  Malkin's  South 
Wales.) 

The  engraving  is  correct  in  the  proportions  of  span  and  rise 
of  this  famous  arch,  having  d  and  ^,  the  buttresses,  of  living 
rock,  and  therefore  immovable.  The  depth  of  the  voussoirs, 
or  the  thickness  of  the  masoniy  of  the  bridge  at  the  crown  (a),  is 
not  given  by  Mr.  Malkin.  This  arch  was  put  to  the  test  of 
experiment  by  a  model  made  of  wooden  voussoirs.  The  scale 
being  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  a  foot,  allowed  10ft.  for  the  depth 
of  the  voussoirs,  which  dimension  is  adopted  in  the  elevation 
(Jig*  188.).  Now,  the  arch,  so  constructed,  carried  8  lb.  placed  on 
the  voussoirs  at  e :  more  than  this  weight  caused  the  opposite 
part  of  the  arch  to  fly  up  at  f*  According  to  the  scale  of  the 
model,  8  lb.  equals  540  tons. 

LL  fi 
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It  appears  from  Mr.  Malkin's  account,  that  Mr.  Edwards's 
first  bridge  of  one  arch  fell  down ;  which  was  caused,  as  the 
architect  supposed,  by  there  being  top  great  a  weight  on  the 
haunches  at  and  between  b  g  and  c  d^  that  forced  the  crown  up. 
In  consequence  of  this,  Mr.  Edwards,  on  the  reconstruction, 
caused  holes  to  be  left  at  1,  2,  S,  to  lessen  the  weight  at  those 
parts;  and  the  bridge  now  stands  very  well.  Whether  the 
depth  of  the  voussoirs,  or  the  thickness  of  masonry  at  the  crown, 
was  increased  or  not,  there  is  no  mention  made.  The  width  of 
the  roadway  is  also  omitted ;  but  the  wooden  voussoirs  in  the 
model,  being  4  in.,  will  afford  a  scale  to  ascertain  the  propoiw 
tionate  width  of  the  bridge,  which  is  16ft.;  and  the  span  of  the 
arch  in  the  model  is  36  in.,  which  equals  144  ft  in  the  bridge, 
which  is  nearly  right. 

It  will  be  seeh,Dy  looking  back  to.>%5;  it4.  and  25.,  Essay  II., 
p.  ]15.,  which  are  similar  segments  to  the  bridge  under  con- 
sideration, that  the  haunches,  or  the  additional  weight  contained 
in  c  k  bf  strengthened  rather  than  weakened  the  arch,  partica- 
larly  when  added  to  both  sides,  as  in  the  latter  figure  of  the  two 
above  referred  to.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  depth  of  the 
voussoirs  at  the  crown  in  those  figures  is  great,  which,  it  may  be 
presumed,  was  not  the  case  in  the  bridge  of  Mr.  Edwards's  con- 
struction; consequently,  this  deficiency  was  the  cause  of  the 
downfall  of  the  first  bridge,  as  exemplified  in  Ex.  12,  13,  and 
14.  (p.  118*  and  119.) 

In  following  up  the  experiments  with  the  model,  the  haunch 
at  e  {J^.  188.)  was  built  up  to  nearly  a  level  with  the  crown ; 
when  at  the  height  of  J,  over  e,  the  arch  carried  12  lb.  Upon 
placing  similar  masonry  on  the  opposite  side,  the  arch,  at  the 
point  6,  can-ied  more  than  24  lb. ;  thus  proving  again,  as  was 
the  casQ  in  the  experiments  above  alluded  to,  that  masonry  at 
the  haunches,  when  the  crown  is  of  sufficient  thickness,  adds 
strength  to  the  structure. 

Again,  an  arch  {J^.  189.)  was  made  of  the  segment  of  a  circle^ 
the  radius  of  which  equalled  its  span,  or  140  ft. ;  having  the  vous- 

189 


soirs  10  ft  de^p  as  before,  in  J^.  188.     This  arch  carried,  at  ir, 
16  lb.  well.     Now,  on  inspecting  these  two  elevations,  the  dotted 
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line  a  hf  fig.  189.»  will  be  found  to  be  quite  within  the  voussoir ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  line  a  h^fig^  1 88. ;  also,  the  dotted 
line  e  r  in  fig.  189.  is  considerably  nearer  the  intrados  than  e  r 
in^*  188.;  therefore  pn^rtionally  the  stronger:  or^.  189. 
would  have  required  less  depth  of  voussoirs  or  masonry  at  the 
crown ;  therefore,  that  it  has  two  advantages,  namely ;  greatei 
strength,  and  an  easy  ascent  for  carriages,  which  Mr.  Edwards 
found  out  afterwards. 

Since  much  has  been  said  respecting  the  depth  of  voussoirs,  a 
trial  was  made  to  ascertain  what  would  be  the  result  on  substi« 
tuting  a  voussoir  of  4  ft.  in  depth  in  the  room  of  one  of  10ft. 
This  was  carried  into  effect  in  the  model  by  exchanging  the  key 
or  crown  voussoir  for  one  of  only  1  in.  iu  depth,  which  is 
equivalent  to  4  ft.  The  diagram  >^.  190.  represents  crown  por- 
tions of  the  arch,  having  the  dark  voussoir  to  represent  the  small 
one,  which  was  first  placed  at  a ;  then  in  the  middle,  as  in  6 ; 
and,  lastly,  at  the  bottom,  as  in  c. 

On  putting  the  weights  at  r,  on  the  arch^.  188.,  the  results 
were  as  follows:  —  With  the  small  voussoir  in  the  position 
shown  at  a^fig.  190.,  the  arch  carried  2  lb.;  when  the  same 
voussoir  was  placed  as  shown  at  6,  the  arch  carried  4  lb. ;  and 
when  in  the  position  shown  at  c,  8  lb.  was  the  weight  the  arch 
sustained. 

IM  When  the  weights  were  placed  at 

^,  fig.  189.,*  the  results  were  thus:  — 
The  small  voussoir  being  at  a,  the  arch 
carried  S  lb. ;  when  at  i,  6  lb. ;  and 
in  the  position  shown  at  c,  12  lb. 

Now,  on  removing  the  weights  to 

the  crown  over  a,  the  results  of  both 

*  arches  (figs.  188*  and  189.)  were  in* 

versely  of  those  ^iven  when  the  weights 

the 

in 

the  position  shown  at  a ;  and  the  least 

when  the  same  voussoir  was  placed  as 

shown  at  c. 

We  have  here  a  strong  proof  of  the 
.  propriety  of  the  keystone  of   arches 
fitting  closely  at  all  parts  of  the  adjoin- 
ing voussoirs. 

Of  the  Tunnel.  —  The  objects  for  which  tunnels  are  con* 
structed  are  usually  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughfares  under- 
ground, as  through  hills,  Sec. ;  for  man  alone,  for  carriages  and 
horses,  for  canals,  and  for  railroads. 

The  figure  of  a  man,  and  his  loads,  at  once  determine  the  re- 
quisite form;  namely,  the  oval  or  elliptic.     It  is  well  known 

LL   3 
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that  an  egg  will  sustain,  without  breaking,  very  great  force  of 
pressure  when  placed  endways  between  the  hands:  yet  the 
shell  is  particularly  thin.  From  this  fact  it  appears,  that  na- 
ture's form  of  the  egg  is  the  form  best  adapted  to  a  tunnel.  The 
dimensions  of  an  egg  are  2^  in.  for  the  greater  axis,  and  If  in. 
for  the  smaller  axis ;  or,  the  axis  major  is  to  the  axis  minor  as 
17  is  to  IS.  The  diagram  Jig.  191.  is  described  after  these 
proportions. 

191 


Having  laid  down  the  axis  major  (a  c)  at  2^  in.,  and  the  axis 
minor  {b  d)  at  If,  the  ellipse  {abed)  was  described  by  taking 
f  of  the  axis  major  for  the  radius  of  the  sides,  and  the  remain- 
ing ^  for  the  radius  of  the  ends.  These  two  segments  of  circles 
coincided  exactly,  which  was  not  the  case  with  segments  of  dis- 
similar radii. 

Let  a  b  c  d  h^  the  ellipse  described  from  the  centres  of  two 
circles,  instead  of  two  foci,  making  the  dimensions  proportionate 
to  the  natural  size  of  the  egg  selected ;  then  a  c  is  the  axis 
major,  and  b  </,  bisecting  ac  bI  right  angles  at  A*,  is  the  astig 
minor.  At  the  points  b  and  c/,  draw  the  straight  lines  e  f  and 
h  g  parallel  to  a  c;  and  at  the  points  a  and  c,  draw  the  straight 
lines  e  h  and  fg  parallel  to  b  d.  Produce  a  c  indefinitely  both 
ways,  and  let  a  m  equal  a  e  or  a  h\  and  c  r  equal  c  f  or  eg. 
Join  e  nii  m  hy  fr^  and  r  g.  Produce,  likewise,  b  d  indefinitely 
both  ways,  and  let  d  n  equal  d  h  or  dg;  and  b  q  equal  b  f  ox 
b  e:  join  hn^n  g^  fq^  and  q  e.  Now,  in  the  triangle  a  e  ntj  the 
angle  a  e  m  equals  the  angle  ame:  and  the  angle  earn  is  a 
right  angle;  therefore,  the  angle  a  e  m  equals  45^.  In  like 
manner,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  several  angles  a  h  m^  dhny 
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and   d  g  n  eqaal  45^ :   ako»   the  same  may  be  shown  in  the 
triangles  g  ry* and  ^fq  e. 

In  Experiment  Tenth  (p.  116.)  it  is  proved  that  masonry 
forms  a  natural  arch  at  the  angle  of  45%  and  will  carry  a  heavy 
weight  on  m,  fig.  27.  (p.  116.)>  because  of  the  straight  line 
m  a. 

If  this  be  the  case  with  masonry,  the  law  with  regard  to  the 
pressure  of  solid  earth  must  be  similar;  and  the  weight  to  be 
borne  on  the  arch  at  a^Jig*  191.,  equals  the  triangle  ^  m  ^  in 
perpendicular  pressure.  As  respects  lateral  pressure,  it  is  known 
that  a  bank  of  earth  will  just  support  itself  when  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  45%  Produce  e  h  and  g  n  until  they  meet  a  b.  Let 
^  n  /  be  a  plane  inclined  45^ ;  and  let  ^  A  /  be  a  mass  of  earth 
resting  upon  this  inclined  plane,  and,  consequently,  pressing 
against  h  g.  If  the  straight  line  I  g  represent  the  force  of  this 
body  of  earth,  it  may  be  resolved  into  the  two  straight  lines  7  h 
and  h  g  (See  Wood's  Mechanics^  Prop.  11.) :  but  h  g  is  parallel 
to  the  side ;  therefore,  /  A  is  the  force  which  alone  acts  against ' 
the  side.  In  the  two  triangles  h  gn  and  A  /  n,  it  may  be  easily 
proved  that  Ih  equals  h g\  and  the  triangle  hgn  equals  the 
triangle  h  nl\  therefore,  we  have  the  triangle  hng  represent- 
ing the  proportion  of  earth  out  of  the  whole  body  contain'ed  in 
the  triangle  hlg^  which  alone  presses  against  the  side  h  g. 

Now,  a  m  equals  a  e,  or  equals  the  half  of  b  <f,  the  axis  minor ; 
and  d  n  equals  d  h^  or  equals  the  half  of  a  r,  the  axis  major; 
therefore,  the  triangles  em  h  and  A  ng  are  to  each  other  in  the 
same  ratio ;  that  is,  the  pressure  of  earth  at  a  is  to  the  pres- 
sure of  earth  si  das  the  axis  minor  is  to  the  axis  major.  The 
same  may  be  shown  of  the  pressure  at  b  and  c. 

Just  without  the  ellipse,  draw  the  straight  line  p  o  parallel  to 
m  fi,  and,  consequently,  cutting  a  m  and  d  ri  proportionally  in 
the  points  p  and  o:  that  is,  a p  is  to  do  as  the  axis  minor  is  to 
the  axis  major,  or  as  the  weight  of  the  earth  in  the  trianffle 
e  m  h  is  to  the  weight  of  the  earth  in  the  triangle  A  ng.  Let 
a  ^  be  the  thickness  of  the  masonry  at  a  s  and  d  o,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  masonry  dXdi  we  have  then  the  straight  line  p  o 
lying  within  the  masonry. 

Since  the  masonry  surrounding  d  cb^  which  is  represented  in 
the  diagram  by  the  shaded  part,  rests  on  the  solid  earth  as  the 
foundation,  the  remaining  part,  or  the  arch  bp  d,  need  only  be 
considered.  With  regard  then  to  this  part  of  the  arch,  we 
have  at  i  and  o  two  immovable  buttresses  in  the  side  earth, 
with  the  straight  lines  p  i  and  p  o  lying  within  the  masonry^ 
therefore,  the  tunnel  will  bear  any  weight  on  p. 

Again,  the  masonry  at  p  is  immovable  upwards,  from  the  re- 
sistance of  the  solid  earth  above ;  therefore,  the  arch,  at  o,  is 
capable  of  supporting  any  pressure  of  the  side  earth,  should  it 
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be  disposed  to  slip  in.  The  same  may  be  shown  of  the  points 
ef  and^  /i,  in  consequence  of  the  straight  lines  eh,  kg,  gfy 
and  ye  beins  within  the  masonry.  A  tunnel»  therefore,  con- 
structed of  this  form  and  masonry,  will  support  itself  against 
any  pressure. 


Art.  VII.    Betign  for  a  Lodge  in  the  Italian  Style.    By  Edward 
Briodcn,  Esq.,  Architect,  Bristol. 

The  lodge,  of  which^.  193.  is  the  elevation,  is  designed  in 
the  Italian  style,  as  an  appropriate  appendage  to  a  villa  in  the 
same  style :  for  I  think  there  should  always  t^  a  correspondence 
between  the  entrances  and  the  house  itself. 

192 


=-J a .«i=^ 


The  present  design  may  be  executed  in  brick,  and  stuccoed 
on  the  outside ;  or,  if  Bath  stone  could  be  obtained  at  a  reason- 
able rate,  it  should  be  preferred.  The  roof  should  be  slated, 
and  the  floor  boarded ;  for  boarded  floors,  in  most  situations, 
last  longer  than  stone^  to  say  nothing  of  the  additional  comfort 
product  by  boards,  which  in  baildmgs  of  this  nature  should 
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never  be  lost  sight  of.  The  sashes  may  be  in  metal  frames,  for 
the  sake  of  lightness.  The  plan  is  very  simple,  and  will  easily 
be  seen  by  reference  to J!g.  192. ;  in  which  a  is  the  porch ;  b,  the 
living-room ;  c,  the  bed-room ;  rf,  the  washing*place ;  e,  the  water- 
closet  ;  and^  the  staircase,  which  leads  to  a  room  in  the  tower, 
or  belvedere,  which  may  be  used  as  a  store  or  bed-room. 


REVIEWS. 

Art  I.  The  History  and  AntiquMies  of  the  Vicar*s  Close,  WeUs. 
FormiDg  Part  I.  of  Pugin's  Examples  of  Gothic  Architecture*  Third 
Series.  By  T.  L.  Walker,  Architect,  Honorary  Treasurer  of  the 
Architectural  Society,  London.    With  26  plates.   London,  1836. 

**  A  LASTING  debt  of  gratitude,"  says  Mr.  Noble,  in  his  re- 
cently published  work  on  The  Professional  Practice  of  an  Archie 
tectf  &c,  *^  is  due  to  Messrs.  Pugin  for  their  laborious  measure- 
ments and  details  of  various  examples  in  their  useful  works  upon 
ecclesiastical,  collegiate,  and  domestic  Gothic."  Most  fully 
assenting  to  the  above  opinion  (which,  we  presume,  must  be  that 
of  every  one  capable  of  appreciating  the  tasteful  execution  and 
fidelity  of  the  numerous  studies  of  Gothic  architecture  delineated 
by  the  late  Mr.  Pugin),  it  has  given  us  unfeigned  satisfaction  to 
perceive  that  the  latest  and  most  valuable  of  his  labours  has 
found  able  continuators  of  it  in  his  son,  and  Mr.  T.  L.  Walker, 
his  pupil.  In  the  portions  published  since  his  decease,  there  has 
been  no  falling  off  from  the  spirit  of  the  preceding  ones  in  any 
respect ;  certainly  not  as  regards  the  interest  of  the  subjects ;  for, 
although  some  of  them  are  not  so  generally  applicable  as  were 
those  exhibiting  the  more  familiar  and  well-known  features  and 
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peculiarities  of  the  Gothic  (consequently,  those  more  in  request 
with  the  mere  copyist),  they  recommend  themselves  still  more 
strongly  as  specimens,  no  less  remarkable  for  the  quality  and 
taste  they  exhibit,  than  for  their  rarity.  Neither  shall  we  con- 
sider them  the  less  welcome,  when  we  know  that  some  of  the 
choicest  of  them  were,  even  at  the  time  the  drawings  and  measure- 
ments were  made,  so  greatly  injured  by  neglect  and  decay,  or 
by  mutilation  and  alterations  of  the  most  barbarous  kind,  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  any  one  less  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Gothic  architecture,  and  also  with  construction 
and  execution,  to  trace,  not  the  general  forms  alone,  but  the 
most  complex  minutiae  of  detail.  If,  therefore,  almost  the  rudest 
and  most  misshapen  sketch  be  almost  inestimable  in  the  eyes  of 
the  antiquary,  as  a  memento  of  some  **  fayre  building,"  now 
destroyed,  how  incalculably  precious  ought  such  works  as  the 
present  to  be  held  I  which  preserve  not  merely  the  outward 
lineaments  of  the  buildings  in  all  their  perfection,  but  also  com- 
pletely reveal  the  most  intricate  forms;  thus  making  us  acquainted 
with  the  means  by  which  all  the  peculiarities  of  character  were 
produced,  and  showing  how  the  architects  of  those  days  con- 
ceived and  wrought  their  works. 

To  form  a  worthy  idea  of  old  St.  Paul's,  and  other  ancient 
structures,  from  the  prints  of  Hollar,  requires  a  strong  efiPort  of 
the  imagination ;  for,  unfortunately,  those  who  lived  nearest  to 
the  times  when  they  were  erected  seem  to  have  been  greatly  de- 
ficient in  the  qualifications  necessary  for  an  architectural  draughts- 
man. Even  when  their  representations  may  be  tolerably  correct, 
tliey  never  appear  so,  owing  to  the  tastelessness,  as  well  as  coarse- 
ness, which  they  exhibit.  Were  they,  however,  irreproachable 
in  themselves,  the  architect  would  require  much  fuller  informa- 
tion than  we  pretend  to  give,  before  he  could  clearly  understand 
what  is  so  shown;  and  this  is,  almost  without  exception,  the 
case  with  every  thing  relative  to  Gothic  architecture,  before  Mr. 
Pugin  began  to  do  for  that  style  of  the  art  what  Stuart  and 
others  had  done  for  the  Grecian.  Particular  features  were  oc- 
casionally shown  at  large,  but  hardly  any  single  one  was  made 
out  completely ;  so  that,  although  they  might  serve  well  enough 
to  make  us  acquainted  with  general  forms,  they  were  very  in- 
adequate for  further  purposes  of  study,  as  any  one  would  be  con- 
vinced, were  he  required  to  make  out  from  such  drawings,  of  a 
door  or  window,  for  instance,  all  that  is  not  represented  in  the 
elevation,  and  a  few  partial  details  of  ornament.  Well,  therefore, 
may  we  credit  the  anecdote  related  of  a  late  eminent  architect 
(by  Mr.  Wilson,  in  a  note  at  page  xxi.  of  Pugin's  Gothic  Spe^ 
cimens\  who  once  exclaimed,  ^'  I  hate  the  Gothic  style :  one 
window  costs  more  trouble  in  designing  it  than  two  houses  ought 
to  do  -y  certainly  more  than  half  a  dozen  modem  Greek  por- 
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ticoes  do ;  notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Hamilton  asserts  a  Gothic 
window  to  be  only  a  triangular  hole  in  a  wall. 

Superior  as  it  is  to  any  thing  which  had  preceded  it,  even  that 
work  of  Mr.  Pugin's  just  mentioned  suffers  by  comparison^  for 
exactness  and  fulness  of  representation,  with  his  latest  one,  the 
value  and  interest  of  which  is  not  a  little  enhanced  by  its  con- 
sisting of  buildings  hardly  ever  before  delineated  architecturally, 
and  those,  too,  of  a  class,  for  which  authentic  documents  were 
much  wanted.  Models  of  the  ecclesiastical  style  may  be  met 
with  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom :  with  good  specimens  of  do- 
mestic buildings  the  case  is  widely  different;  neither  are  they  so 
accessible,  nor  so  entire,  that  the  architect,  supposing  he  knows 
where  they  are,  can  examine  them  with  much  benefit. 

Of  this  we  have  but  too  much  proof  in  those  of  the  Vicar's 
Close  at  Wells,  which  are  now  so  miserably  dilapidated  and  in- 
jured, that  it  is  most  probable  in  a  few  years  the  present  work 
will  be  a  record  of  what  will  utterly  have  perished :  indeed,  it 
may  be  said  to  have  nearly  vanished  already. 

•*  It  would  naturally  enough  be  supposed/'  observes  Mr.  Walker,  in  the 
historical  chapter  to  his  volume,  *^  after  so  munificent  a  gift  b^  the  founder^ 
and  so  many  valuable  additions  to  the  temporalities  and  comforts  of  the  in- 
habitants by  subsequent  benefactors,  that  a  true  spirit  of  gratitude  would 
have  been  manifested  amone  the  succsseors  of  those  immediately  receiving  so 
sumptuous  an  asylum,  with  many  otlier  benefits;  and  that  their  first  care 
would  have  been  to  retain,  as  much  as  possible,  the  pristine  beauty  of  the 
several  buildings  composing  their  college,  and  delineated  in  the  following 
plates.  But,  alas  I  how  lamentably  the  reverse  of  this  has  been  the  case !  for 
no  one  who  was  not  intimately  acauainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  various 
styles  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  able  to  discover,  from  the  present  ruinous 
condition  of  the  exquisitely  carved  work,  what  it  originally  had  been,  would 
fiersuade  himself  that  these  were  faithful  representations  of  the  Vicar's 
Close.  The  chapel  he  would  find  in  disuse,  and  filled  with  lumber ;  the  ceiling 
of  the  hall  hanging  down  in  large  patches ;  the  rooms  under  it  converted 
into  a  malting-house ;  the  houses  modernised  with  common  sash  windows, 
bastard  Italian  doon,  and  plain  parapets ;  and  a  common  shop  front,  within 
a  few  short  weeks,  inserted  under  the  beautiful  little  oriel  window,  shown  in 
Plates  y.  and  V I.,  at  the  very  entrance  to  the  Close  firom  the  street ;  and 
this  by  one  of  their  own  body,  as  if  in  positive  defiance  of  the  advocates  of 
good  taste  and  a  proper  feeling  of  reverence.  The  elegant  pinnacles  and 
paneled  parapet  of  the  gallery  over  the  Chain  Gate  are  so  completely  decayed 
and  ruinous,  that  the  loose  stones  threaten  danger  to  the  passers-by ;  and  the 
profiles  of  the  mouldings  are  hardly  discernible." 

This  is  a  pitiable  picture  enough ;  and  the  recent  act  of  wanton 
defacement,  by  putting  in  a  shop  window  beneath  the  oriel,  shows 
that  there  exists  more  of  inclination  to  destroy,  than  to  restore, 
or  preserve  from  further  decay ;  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  so 
very  different  a  spirit  has  been  manifested  elsewhere  by  the 
restoration  of  the  '*  Ladye  Chapel,"  Southwark,  and  Crosby  HalL 
We  think  that  on  every  interpolation,  the  names  of  spoliators  and 
defacers  should  be  publicly  recorded  in  tdrorcm  to  others ;  for, 
although  persons  cannot  be  restrained  from  exercising  a  l^al 
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right,  even  when  their  sordidness  or  their  caprice  induces  them  to 
destroy  objects  of  public  interest,  they  ought  to  be  made  to  know 
that,  by  so  doing,  they  incur  the  danger  of  a  most  unenviable 
celebrity.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  active  zeal  and  skill  of 
Messrs.  Pugin  and  their  caUaborateur^  Mr.  Walker,  this  truly 
interesting  series  of  buildings  is  not  only  rescued  from  perdition, 
but  restored  in  all  their  original  beauty  and  integrity.  Nor 
would  it  be  easy  to  point  out  one  which  supplies  so  many  fea- 
tures and  bits  of  composition  well  suited  for  adaptation  to  do* 
mestic  buildings,  of  a  public  as  well  as  a  private  character;  such 
as  almhouses,  hospitals,  schools,  &c.,  for  which  class  of  struc* 
tures  the  Gothic  of  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  pe* 
culiarly  recommends  itself. 

The  Close  Hall,  or  Chain  Gate,  as  it  is  called,  erected  bv 
Bishop  Beckington,  who  held  the  see  from  144S  to  1664,  is,  with 
the  gdlery  over  it,  leading  from  the  Common  Hall  to  the  stair- 
case of  the  Chapter  House,  a  remarkably  elegant  specimen ;  and 
there  is  something  very  unusual  in  tne  windows  immediately 
over  the  gate ;  for,  while  each  forms  internally  two  distinct  aper- 
tures,  externally  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  single  window, 
divided  by  muUions  into  three  compartments;  the  centre  one 
being  occupied  by  a  canopied  niche  containing  a  statue.  The 
chapel,  which,  with  the  library  over  it,  occupies  the  farther  or 
northern  end  of  the  close,  exhibits  many  interesting  studies  of 
detail,  particularly  the  door  and  doorway,  which,  although  not 
floridly  decorated,  are  of  rich  design.  This  chapel,  being  only  a 
moderate-sized,  and  by  no  means  lofty,  room,  a  mere  parallelo- 
gram in  its  plan,  seems  to  offer  a  good  model  for  Protestant 
places  of  worship,  and  shows  how  much  more  character  and  pro- 
priety may  be  obtained  by  a  few  well-selected  and  carefully 
finished  parts,  than  by  ambitiously  aiming  at  what  belongs  to 
large  and  complex  buildings,  and  which,  when  transferr^  to 
modern  churches,  is  generally  so  ill-managed,  that  the  whole  has 
a  stinted  and  impoverished  look.  The  Vicar's  houses  cannot  be 
recommended  for  their  convenience  as  dwellings,  nor  for  any 
contrivance  they  exhibit  internally ;  but  in  their  elevations,  and 
ail  that  appertains  to  style,  there  is  much  to  admire,  and  much 
which  the  skilful  architect  may  turn  to  account,  not  as  a  mere 
plagiary,  but  by  intelligently  availing  himself  of  the  ideas  and 
bints  thus  supplied. 

This  first  portion  of  the  third  series  of  the  ^  Gothic  Exam*^ 
pies"  forms  a  separate  work ;  and,  if  not  so  miscellaneous  as  any 
of  the  preceding  ones,  we  do  not  esteem  it  the  less  on  that  account, 
inasmuch  as  it  affords  complete  elucidation  of  the  buildings,  both 
internally  and  externally.  The  execution  of  the  plates  is  highly 
creditable  to  Mr.  T.  Bury,  who^  if  now  at  little  more  than  the 
beginning  of  his  career  as  an  architectural  engraver,  promises  to 
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become  one  of  the  very  best  in  that  peculiar  department,  having 
been  long  a  proficient  in  architectural  drawing.  In  fact,  the 
publication  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  series  which  have  pre- 
ceded it:  and  higher  praise  than  this  will  not  be  required  from 
those  who  are  acc]uainted  with  them.  The  only  thing  which  we 
object  to  is,  Mr.  Walker's  intention  to  terminate  it  in  two  other 
parts  :  yet  even  this  objection  will  vanish,  should  he  afterwards 
prosecute  an  undertaking,  to  which  he  shows  himself  so  adequate, 
under  any  other  title  or  form. 


Art.  II.     A  Collection  of  the  most  approved  Examples  of  Doorways^ 

Jrom  Modem  Buildings  in  Italy  and  SicUy^  &c.     By  T.  L.  Douald- 

son,   Esq.,    Architect;  Honorary   Secretary  to  the  Institute    of 

British  Architects,  &c.  4to,  22  pages  of  letterpress,  and  SO  plates. 

London,  1836. 

(Cotitmwd  from  p.  324.) 

In  our  notice  of  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Donaldson's  valuable 
work  on  doorways  (p.  819.)  we  gave  a  general  opinion  of  the 
merits  of  the  second  volume;  and  we  shall  novy  enter  more  at 
length  into  its  details.  The  volume  now  before  us  is  dedicated 
to  the  president  and  members  of  the  Institute  of  France,  by 
their  colleague,  the  author ;  and  the  first  chapter  contains  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  Italian  architecture,  from  its  revival  to 
the  time  of  Palladio.  During  the  Roman  republic,  brick  was 
the  principal  material  used  in  buildings,  with  few  exceptions ; 
such  as  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  and  some  of  the  temples  and  fora 
(market-places),  at  Rome.  From  the  time  of  Augustus  to  that 
of  Trajan,  architecture  flourished :  afterwards  it  declined,  till, 
at  the  time  of  the  irruptions  of  the  Goths,  it  had  fallen  from  its 
ancient  majestic  simplicity,  only  to  be  degraded  still  farther 
under  the  Lombards;  when,  as  Mr.  Donaldson  observes, 
"  want  of  proportion,  irregularity  of  design,  and  caprice  in 
decoration,  prove  to  us  that  good  taste  was  entirely  lost. 

**  During  the  darker  ages,  men  of  science  in  the  art  were  unknown :  the 
mechanic,  by  his  practice,  acquired  a  few  principles,  which  were  now  and 
then  acted  upon  with  additional  success  by  someof  superior  mind;  and,  as  those 
were  times  of  war  and  tiunult,  the  military  art  occupied  the  principal  attention 
of  even  that  small  portion  of  science  which  then  guided  the  operations  of 
builders.  Then  were  the  sister  arts  devoid  of  their  natural  charms.  In  the 
paintings  of  those  days,  the  figures  were  without  proportion,  without  drawing, 
without  colour,  without  shadow,  without  attitude,  without  invention  or  com- 
position; surrounded  by  a  dark  outline,  with  large  and  fearful  eyes^  long 
tiqpering  fingers,  feet  closed,  and  altogether  repulsive  by  their  flinty  hardness  : 
thus,  uso,  was  it  with  architecture.  The  edifices  were  overpowering  masses 
of  solid  materials,  with  mean  openings,  heavy  dressings,  devoid  of  proportion, 
beauty,  and  comeliness ;  irregular  in  plan,  and  dark,  gloomy,  monkish,  and 
terrible  as  the  un tameable  republicans  that  dwelt  therein."  (p.  2,) 
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Giovanni  da  Pisa,  in  the  fourteenth  centuij)  made  a  great 
advance  in  architectural  taste;  but  to  Filippo  crunelleschi,  who 
died  in  1444,  was  reserved  the  honour  of  reviving  in  Europe 
that  taste  for  the  classic  productions  of  this  art,  which  for  ages 
had  lain  dormant.  This  architect  was  the  designer  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  those  remarkable  places  in  Florence,  wnich  no  one  can 
forget  who  has  ever  visited  that  city.  They  esdiibit  immense 
elevations,  characterised  by  small  openings,  strongly  marked 
rustic  divisions,  diminutive  ornamental  details,  and  the  whole 
crowned  by  immense  far-projecting  cornices.  The  house  of  every 
man  of  rank  in  Florence  was,  at  that  time,  his  castle ;  and  the 
exterior  presented,  accordingly,  a  strong,  a  sombre,  and  a 
gloomy  aspect. 

**  The  simple  lines  of  the  portal  of  the  palace  Strozzi,  for  example,  with 
its  uninterrupted  dressings,  circular  head,  and  rustic  border,  oppose  a  noble 
character  and  firm  resistance  to  the  assailant ;  nor  do  the  small  openings, 
which  afford  a  spare  li^ht  to  these  chambers,  diminish  the  strength  of  tma 
floor.  The  piano  nobile  admits  more  lightness  of  appearance  in  the  win- 
dows, which  are  of  the  Venetian  school :  but  still  the  ample  rustics  preserve, 
though  in  a  less  decided  manner,  the  robust  character  of  the  basement. 
Here  the  angles  are  not  suggested  to  be  weak  by  a  useless  projection,  but  the 
uninterrupted  lines  of  the  dressinss  and  of  the  string  course  carry  on  the  eye, 
with  calm  continuance,  to  the  end.  [This  is  just  and  valuable  criticism,  well 
deserving  the  attention  of  the  young  architect.]  The  upper  floor  is  a  repeti- 
tion, in  point  of  division,  of  the  piano  nobile;  the  rustics,  however,  do  not 
project  so  much,  but  bear  the  same  gradational  proportion  of  character  as 
those  on  the  piano  nobile  do  to  those  of  the  basement.  Nothine  less  than  an 
imposing  mass  of  cornice  should  crown  so  noble  a  building.  Here  a  certain 
ricnness  of  effect  enlivens  the  simplicity  of  the  other  parts  of  the  elevation, 
though  the  bold  projections  and  grand  divisions  of  the  mouldings  and  plain 
faces  keep  up  the  dignity  of  the  place.  The  eye  thus  ends  its  survey  with 
satisfaction ;  undisturbed  by  gauay  detail,  unembarrassed  by  useless  matter ; 
and  the  progressive  increase  of  unmixed  feeling  affords  pleasure  and  interest^ 
tending  even  to  ennoble  the  sentiments  of  the  beholder,    (p.  3.) 

Leon  Battista  Alberti,  a  Florentine  architect,  was  the  designer 
of  the  Palazzo  Rucellaj,  which  Mr.  Donaldson  signalises  as  **  a 
specimen  of  the  style  of  architecture  very  generally  adopted  by 
the  Cinquecentisti,  by  which  term  are  distinguished  the  architects 
of  this  age,  an  epoch  very  important  in  the  art. 

**  The  fa9ade,  still  incomplete,  was  intended  to  be  composed  of  seven  inter- 
pilastrations.  The  basement  is  raised  upon  a  podium,  which,  on  the  outside, 
serves  as  a  seat  for  the  retainers  of  the  prince  and  the  weary  passenger.  This 
lower  floor  is  decorated  with  a  complete  Doric  order;  having  square  windows, 
with  appropriate  dressinffs  between  the  pilasters ;  and  the  face  of  the  wall 
throughout  the  front  is  intersected  with  sunk  chasings.  The  piano  nobile 
displays  a  Corinthian,  the  pilasters  of  which  are  adorned  with  a  capriciously 
elegant  cap,  and  the  base  standing  immediately  upon  the  cornice  beneath, 
without  anv  intermediate  podium,  or  plinth.  The  windows  are  circular- 
headed,  and  divided  into  two  compartments  by  a  small  column.  The  upper 
story  has  also  pilasters,  with  their  own  proper  caps,  surmounted  by  an  enta- 
blature, which  in  dimensions  is  a  mean  between  that  appropriated  to  the 
pilasters  it  crowns,  and  one  which  would  be  required  to  accord  with  the  whole 
neight  of  the  edifice.     The  windows  of  the  third  floor  are  precise  copies  of 
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those  in  the  second.  The  mat  art  in  the  palace  has  been  to  give  little 
relief  to  the  projections  of  the  pilasters,  entablatures  and  dressings  to  the 
windows ;  so  that  eren  the  subdivision  of  the  building  into  such  small  com- 
partments should  not  destroy  the  breadth  of  light  upon  the  mass  of  the  build- 
ug;  or,  that  the  apparent  efiect  of  the  building  should  correspond  with  the 
real  mass,  and  not  be  destroyed  by  its  subdivision  into  such  small  parts.  In 
this  production  there  is  a  admness,  modesty,  elegance,  and  deliberate  cau- 
tion, which,  if  they  do  not  quite  compensate  n>r  the  absence  of  higher  effects, 
never  grossly  offend,  nor  can  ever  be  r^arded  without  pleasurable  emotions. 
His  church  at  Mantua,  which  is  more  striking  in  its  efiect,  possesses  great 
originality  of  invention,  is  imposing  in  its  elevation,  grand  and  well  propor- 
tioned in  the  interior."  (p.  4.) 

The  Cinquecentisti,  in  their  painting,  sculpture,  and  architec- 
ture, no  less  than  in  their  literature,  are  distinguished  by  what 
is  technically  called  dryness  of  style,  of  which  term  this  may  be 
considered  as  Mr.  Donaldson's  explanation :  — 

^  With  singular  felicity,  they  seem  to  have  seized  upon  the  purer  elegances 
of  the  antique  models,  and  to  have  devoted  most  of  their  attention  to  the 
study  of  the  most  minute  parts.  But  this  servile  attention  to  minutiae  ap- 
pears to  have  cramped  their  creative  powers,  and  the  productions  of  the 
Cinquecentisti  are  to  be  admired  rather  as  pure  applications  of  what  has  pre- 
ceded them,  than  as  vigorous  emanations  of  original  genius.  The  predomi- 
nating principles  of  Braroante's  idea  of  architecture  is  breadth.  He  therefore 
la^s  down  in  his  composition  a  great  mass.  To  diversify  this,  he  introduces 
slightly  projecting  orders,  which,  in  their  whole,  as  well  as  their  parts,  he 
preserves  also  small,  to  serve  as  contrast.  These  orders  are  ele^tly  pro- 
filed ;  though  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  they  are  too  much  portraits  of  each 
other.  His  openings  are  also  very  small,  in  order  not  to  destroy  the  effect  of 
his  mass.  These  details  produce  an  incongruous  medley  of  nobility  and 
meanness :  dry  in  effect,  hard  in  detail.  Au  the  elevations  of  his  palaces 
appear  like  neat  architectural  drawings,  unshadowed,  with  the  under  lines  of 
tne  cornices  and  one  side  of  the  perpendicular  projections  marked  with  a 
thicker  line.  His  courts,  however,  are  very  eiegsmt  and  effective.  There  is 
this  great  defect  in  Bramante's  buildings,  that  not  one  of  them  is  soundly 
built.  All  his  constructions  are  falling  m  some  part  or  other,  and  only  kept 
together  by  iron  ties,  put  in  since  his  time.  The  noblest  of  Bramante's  works 
is  the  court  of  the  Belvedere  at  the  Vatican,  where  he  has  displayed  much 
ancient  magnificence,  by  means  of  grand  flights  of  steps,  uninterrupted  lines 
of  statues,  pedestals,  and  fountains."  (p.  M 

"  Verona  has  produced  an  architect,  wnose  productions,  little  known  in 
England,  are  the  chief  embellishments  of  this  antique  city.  Michele  San- 
michele,  afler  studying  the  first  principles  of  the  art  under  his  father  and 
uncle,  went,  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  to  perfect  himself  bv  the  study  of  the 
antique  edifices  of  Rome ;  and  not  only  excelled  in  civil  architecture,  but  in  the 
tactics  of  the  military  architecture  of  his  time.  To  Sanmichele  are  the  mo- 
dems indebted  for  the  invention  of  military  architecture  and  fortification  as 
now  followed.  Before  his  time,  the  bulwarks  were  round  and  square.  He  it 
was  who  changed  this  system,  and  invented  the  triangular,  or,  rather,  pentangu- 
lar, bastion,  with  rectilinear  faces  and  flanks;  which  double  the  defence,  and 
not  only  flank  the  curtain,  but  all  the  face  of  the  next  bastion,  and  clear  the 
ditch  and  covered  way.  The  secret  of  this  art  consisted  in  defending  everv 
point  from  the  flank.  Many  of  the  Greek  islands,  some  cities  in  the  Greek 
Peloponnesus,  and  numerous  cities  of  Italy,  were  fortified  by  him."  (p.  6.) 

"  That  colossus  of  painting  and  sculpture,  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti, 
because  he  excelled  in  these  arts,  has  been  considered,  also,  as  equally  emi- 
nent in  architecture :  this  name  is  continually  cited,  as  that  of  one  of  the 
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nstorers  of  arebiteoture.  The  mmd  of  Buonarotti  was  capable  of  i  _ 
cence  and  overpowering  sublimity  as  a  painter  and  sculptor;  bu^  as  an  archi- 
tect, he  was  ignorant  wad  capricious»  of  bad  taste,  tending  by  bu  example  to 
retrograde,  instead  of  advancing,  the  art.  We  have,  uiilortnBately»  too  many 
examples  of  hb  vicious  st^le.  The  chapel  in  San  Lorenzo^  and  th*  Mediceaa 
Library  in  Florence,  evmce  how  far  Michael  Angeb  was  deficient  in  the 
verv  grauunar  of  the  vt*  Who,  that  exanines  this  latter  production,  can  call, 
with  wy  degree  of  reason,  Buonarotti  a  good  architect  ?  In  the  vestibale,  we 
see  columns,  instead  of  forming  the  principal  features  of  the  ccnnpositiQB, 
used  as  mere  ornaments  sunk  in  niches  i  ana,  to  prove  the- greater  absurdity 
of  their  decoration,  supported  upon  consols.  The  door  is  devoid  of  grace^ 
breadth, and  grandeur;  the  windows  distorted  by  terminal  pilasters,  and  other 
heavy  incongruous  dressings."  (p.  7.) 

We  pass  over  several  pages  of  highly  interesting  matter,  cor-, 
rectly  and  elegantly  expressed,  to  give  the  author's  conclusion ; 
which,  from  the  descriptions  and  criticisms  it  x^ontains,  we  think, 
ihay  be  termed  the  most  instructive  history  of  Italian  architec- 
ture that  has  yet  been  published.  Mr.  Hope  and  other  writers 
have  gone  much  more  into  detail;  but  Mr.  Donaldson,  by  giving 
a  condensed  view  of  the  subject,  by  passing  over  many  historic^ 
particulars  of  little  interest  out  of  Italy,  and,  above  all,  by  his 
investigation  of  the  causes  by  which  bad  or  good  effects  hiave 
been  produced,  has  made  bis  work  one  which  may  be  read  with 
profit  by  every  architect  of  reasoning  taste. 

"  In  considering  the  preceding  summary  of  the  state  of  architecture  during' 
the  period  of  about  two  centuries  and  a  half  immediately  previous  to  the  time 
of  Palladio,  we  perceive,  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  glimmering 
of  li^ht,  which  first  began  to  dispel  the  obscurity  that  had  clouded  the  pro- 
ductions of  these  dark  ages,  and  which  was  completely  dispersed  by  the  pow- 
erful genius  of  Brunelleschi.  The  efforts  of  this  great  man  were  seponded 
by  the  example  of  Alberti,  who  founded  his  elements  upon  the  contemplation 
of  the  antique,  and  the  study  of  Vitruviufij,  the  valuable  writings  of  whom 
were  tlien  for  the  first  time  restored  to  the  world.  The  Roman  author  was» 
in  fact,  of  great  service ;  for  the  authority  of  a  classic,  at  the  time  when  lite- 
rature began  to  influence  so  materially  tlie  pursuits  of  man,  was  undeniable. 
We  are  not  to  consider,  however,  that  the  architects  of  the  fifteenth  century 
were  indebted  to  Vitruvius  alone,  but  also  to  a  {>rofound  research  among  the 
valuable  ruins  of  ancient  magnificence.  Vitruvius  himself  was  not  a  good 
architect;  and  hia  books  can  only  merit  attendon  when,  by  a  judicious  selec- 
tion horn  the  ancient  authors,  he  is  entitled  to  our  confidence.  In  those  parts 
where  he  has  introduced  systems  of  his  own,  and  descriptions  of  his  own 
compositions,  we  recognise  a  want  of  correct  taste.  Let  not  our  praise,  how- 
ever, be  withheld  from  him,,  as  a  man  of  integrity,  and  as  asserting  the  honour 
and  respectability  of  the  art.  An  admirable  strain  of  moral  feeling  reiens 
throughout  his  poems  in  particular :  to  them  we  may  safely  attribute  that 
frankness,  independence,  liberality,  and  disinterestedness,  which  generally  dis- 
tinguishes the  character  of  the  professors  of  those  times,  as  recorded  by 
Vasari,  Temanza,  MUizia,  and  other  historiographers  of  architecture.  To 
Alberti  succeeded  Bramante,  who  was  seldom,  if  ever,  guilty  of  any  glaring 
inconsistency,  yet,  from  excess  of  modesty,  never  was  free  from  dryness,  nor 
ever  attained  any  sublimity  of  effect,  except  in  the  Vatican.  Peruzzi  had 
more  feeling  for  form,  yet  was  deficient  in  the  composition  of  his  general 
masses ;  but  the  SangaUi  first  boldly  dared  to  try  the  effect  of  mariced  pro* 
jections,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Sanmichele,  released  the  minds  of  the 
architects  from  the  trammels  of  that  dry  pedantic  style,  whose  only  merit  was 
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in  being  scholastically  pure,  not  decidedly  incorrect,  yet  had  not  the  yirtue 
of  employing  the  bolder  contrasts  of  deeper  chiaroscuro  to  dignify  its  pro- 
ductions. At  this  time,  we  recognise  that  the  following  improvements  had 
taken  place :  —  The  orders  were  well  understood  in  their  proportions  and  di- 
ytsions,  as  also  the  beauty  of  isolated  columns  (arches  over  columns  were 
exploded);  a  variety  of  forms  was  introduced  in  the  churches  and  palaces, 
and  the  distribution  of  edifices  in  general  was  more  dignified.  {MUma  Roma 
delle  Belle  Artiy  p.  178.)  Architecture  was  next  in  danger  of  being  quite  per- 
verted by  the  bold  attacks  made  by  Michael  Angelo,  Giulio  Romano,  and 
the  other  painter  architects  of  that  day,  upon  those  first  principles  on  which 
are  founded  all  the  reasonings  of  pure  design.  But  the  good  taste  of  San- 
sovino,  the  writings  of  Serlio,  but,  more  than  all,  the  irresistible  genius  of  Vi- 
gnola,  again  restored  the  studies  of  the  architects  to  those  models,  a  departure 
from  which  ever  produces  the  debility,  corruption,  and  annihilation  of  Italian 
art.  In  quoting  the  names  of  Vignola,  Serlio,  and  Ligorio,  who  flourished 
many  years  at  the  same  time  with  Pailadio,  I  consider  myself  authorised  to 
suppose  their  works,  which  Pailadio  must  have  studied,  as  contributing  to 
influence  his  taste.  The  interval  of  ten  or  twenty  years,  though  inconsiderable 
in  the  annals  of  a  nation,  produces  a  material  differenoe  in  the  memory  and 
progress  of  individuals.  It  was  under  such  favourable  circumstances,  and 
with  a  happy  predisposition  for  the  pursuit,  that  Andrea  Pailadio  entered 
upon  the  study  qf  architecture.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  cer- 
tain information  with  respect  to  his  youthful  studies,  other  than  those  few 
scattered  allusions  in  his  own  writings,  but  which  refer  so  little  to  former 
occurrences,  as  to  leave  us  almost  entireljr  ignorant  of  this  most  interesting 
period  of  the  life  of  any  man  who  has  risen  to  eminence.  Vitruvius  and 
Alberti  seem  to  have  been  the  leading  masters  for  whose  works  Andrea  enter- 
tained the  greatest  respect,  and  to  whom  he  acknowledges  himself  indebted. 
But,  for  the  more  practical  illustration  of  the  theories  of  these  writers,  Pai- 
ladio devoted  his  attention  to  the  indefatigable  and  most  profound  study  of 
those  Roman  antiquities,  which  flourish  ever  in  their  old  age,  and  to  which 
the  accumulation  of  centuries  seems  to  add  fresh  charms.  The  genius  of 
Pailadio  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  calculated  for  domestic  architecture. 
He  has  rarely  seemed  to  feel  the  difference  which  exists  between  private  edi- 
fices and  public  buildings.  In  the  elevations  of  his  houses,  the  lai^ge  gigantic 
orders  create  unpleasant  effects ;  sometimes  extending  up  the  whole  facade  in 
colossal  proportions ;  at  others,  standing  on  a  lofly  basement ;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  raised  on  projecting  unconnected  pedestals,  as  though  hoisted  on  stilts. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  public  edifices  of  Pailadio,  when  unrestrained  by  the 
caprice  of  his  employers,  or  the  habits  of  his  contemporaries,  take  the  first 
rank  among  modem  productions.  The  Redentore  and  the  Convento  della 
Carita  at  Venice,  and  the  Olympic  theatre  and  Basilica  at  Vicenza,  announce 
a  man  of  enlarged  ideas,  master  of  ancient  usages,  capable  of  appreciating  and 
producing  the  sublime,  and  alive  to  the  effect  of  every  minute  detail.  By  his 
writings,  as  well  as  by  his  buildings,  Andrea  has  influenced  more  than  any 
other  master  the  style  of  architectiu'e  since  his  period ;  and,  as  a  style,  the 
productions  of  the  Palladian  school  can  be  considered  as  inferior  only  to  the 
magical  works  of  the  ancients."  (p.  14.) 

Chap.  II.  is  a  description  of  the  plates,  which  are,  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Plates  Land  II.  Doorways  of  the  Riccardi  and  Strozzi  Palaces,  Florence. 
III.  Doorway  in  the  Piazza  San  Firenze,  Florence.  IV.  Doorway  in  Far- 
nese  Palace,  Rome.  V.  Doorway  from  the  Piazza  della  Madonna  Loreto. 
VI.  Doorway  from  the  church  of  the  Madonna  delle  Carceri,  Prato.  VII. 
and  VIII.  Doorway  of  San  Giovamia  Laterano  at  Rome,  and  the  details  of 
the  preceding  plates.  IX.  Doorway  from  the  palace  Massimi  at  Rome.  'X. 
and  XI.  Doorway  from  the  cathedral  at  Vicenza,  and  details  of  the  two  pre- 
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oedii^  dn^rwaya.  XII.  Doorwi^  from  the  CapiftoU  Boioe*  XIIL  and  XIV. 
Doorway  oC  the  Staauioli  Pakuce»  Rome»  and  detaUs  of  the  two  preceding 
euunpfes.  XV.  and  XVL  Doorway  from  the  Oratorio  of  San  Marcello, 
Bome,  and  details*  XVIL  and  XVUI.  Door  in  the  Famese  Palace,  Rome, 
and  detaila.  XIX.  and  XX.  Doorway  forming  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
Pftlace  Maasimi,  Rome,  and  details.  XXI.  XXII.  and  XXIII.  Doorway  to 
the  Chieaa  San  Michelo  in  Bosoo  at  Bologna,  and  details.  XXIV.  and  XXV. 
Doorway  from  the  church  of  Santo  Spirito  at  Florence,  and  detaib.  XX  VL 
Doorways  from  Palermo  and  Messina,  Sicily.  XX VII.  and  XXVIIL  Oaie- 
if^ay  of  the  Farnese  Gardens  in  the  Campo  Vaccioo>  Rome,  and  detaite/* 
(p.  82.) 

La  Soci^t^  libre  des  Beaux  Arts  de  Paris,  of  which  Mr* 
Donaldson  is  a  corresponding  member,  aiier  submitting  the 
first  volume  of  this  work  to  the  examination  of  M.  Biet,  Archi- 
tect, awarded  him  a  medal  in  18S5.  (See  Eeaml  Industry  2d  ser. 
to«n.  \u  p«  28.) 


Art.  hi.  Plafis^  Eieoationsy  SeetionSf  DektiU^  and  Viewi  of  the 
Cathedral  t^  Glasgow.  By  J.  Collie,  Architect.  Folio.  London, 
1835. 

We  noticed  the  first  part  of  this  work  in  p.  88.,  and  have  now 
to  announce  its  completion,  in  one  imperial  folio  volume,  con- 
sbting  of  seven  pages  of  letterpress  and  thirtv-four  plates.  The 
drawings  on  the  plates  are  on  so  large  a  scale,  that  they  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  much  use  to  practical  men.  That  the  church  ooik 
tains  many  original  features,  and  well  deserves  the  study  of  the 
architect,  may  be  affirmed  on  the  authority  of  the  following  pas- 
sage, quoted  by  Mr.  Collie  from  Mr.  Rickman :  — 

**  Glasgow  Cathedral,"  be  says,  ''  is  a  lar^  and  fine  cross  church,  with  re- 
markably short  transepts.  It  has  a  towenng  spire  at  the  intersection,  and 
another  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle.  The  nave  and  dies  form 
one  cbnrch ;  the  choir  and  ailes,  another  :  the  transepts  and  a  part  of  the  nave 
are  open  as  a  vestibule  for  access  to  each  church.  The  general  character  of 
the  church  is  early  Engfish,  vei^  excellently  designed  and  executed ;  and, 
idthough  some  part  of  the  work  b  of  later  execution,  the  same  style  ia  wdl 
kept  up.  At  the  end  of  each  transept  are  additions,  now  in  ruins.  On  the 
north  aide  of  the  east  end  of  the  choir  la  the  chapter-house ;  nnd  beneath  it 
and  the  choir,  the  crypt.  The  composition  of  the  nave  and  choir  is  difiereot, 
but  each  very  good.  In  the  choir,  the  capitals  of  the  piers  arc  flowered ;  in  the 
nave,  plain.  Those  in  the  choir  very  much  resemble  some  capitals  in  the  tran« 
septs  at  York  Minster,  and  are  equally  well  executed.  The  west  door,  now 
stopped,  b  one  of  great  richness  and  beauty,  and  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to.  the  doors  of  the  Continental  churches;  beins  a  double  door  with  a  square 
head  to  each  aperture,  and  the  place  above  filled  with  good  niches.  The 
peneral  design  of  the  doorway  is  French  ;  but  the  mouldings  and  de^s,  Eng- 
usb.  There  is  an  organ  screen  at  the  entrance  into  the  choir,  and  one  or  two 
ancient  monumepts.  The  crvpt,  under  the  choir  and  chapter-house,  is  not 
equalled  by  any  in  the  kingdom.  It  is,  from  the  fall  of  the  ground,  well 
lighted,  and  is  an  uncommonly  rich  spechnen  of  early  English.  The  pien 
and  grointtag  ure  of  the  most  intricate  character,  the  most  beaatifbl  design, 
and  excellent  execution.  The  groins  have  rich  bosses,  and  the  doors  are  Bim 
enriched  with  foliage  and  other  ornaments;  the  pien  have  fine  flowered  Gt» 
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pitals,  much  like  those  in  York.    This  churchy  Uke  many  others  hi^  Scotland, 
18  not  known  or  studied  so  much  as  it  desenres  to  be."     * 

The  plates  contained  in  this  work  are: —  I.  Niche  in  crypt, 
beneath  chapter-hoose.  2.  Cathedral  of  Glasgow  from  the 
Necropolis.  3.  Plan  of  cathedraL  4.  South  elevation  of  nave. 
5.  South  elevation  of  transept  and  choir.  6.  East  elevation* 
?•  Great  western  doorway,  &c.  8.  Transept,  with  parts  of  nave 
and  choir.  9.  Spire.  10.  Transverse  section  through  choir 
and  crypts,  looking  east.  11.  Longitudinal  section  of  nave 
through  the  centre  aile.  12.  Longitudinal  section  through 
choir,  Ladye  Chapel,  crypt,  &c  13.  Windows,  &c.,  in  nave« 
14.  Details  from  nave,  &c.  15.  Organ  gallery  and  doorway  to 
choir.  16.  Organ  gallery  details,  &c.  17.  Western  elevation. 
18.  Interior  of  cathedral  from  the  we$t.  19.  From  crypts. 
20.  Ladye  Chapel.  21.  Compartment  in  Ladye  Chapel.  22.  De- 
tails of  Ladve  Chapel.  23.  Blackadder's  Aile.  24<.  Chapter- 
house details,  ^h.  Plan  of  crypts.  26.  Doorway  to  crypt . 
beneath  the  chapter-house.  27.  From  crypts,  &c.  28.  South 
entrance  to  crypts.  29.  Capitals  of  main  pillars  of  choir. 
30.  Bosses.  31.  Crypt  under  Ladye  Chapel,  Jociline's  tomb, 
&c.  32.  Nave  from  south  transept.  33.  Descent  from  nave  to 
the  main  crypt.     34.  Chapter-house,  looking  south. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  Mr.  Collie  has  rendered 
an  important  service  to  the  architectural  world  by  this  publication. 


Art.  IV.  Ornaments  in  every  Style  of  Design^  practicallif  applicable 
to  the  Interior  of  Domestic  and  Puma  Buildings^  and  intended  fot 
the  Assistance  of  the  Architects  Builder  ^  Upholsterer  ^  and  Decorator; 
manufactured  in  Papier  Mdche  ;  comprising  Examples  used  by  the 
most  eminent  Architects  of  the  present  Day  tn  the  Erection  of  public 
and  private  Edifices.  By  Charles  F.  Bielefeld,  Modeller,  18.  New 
Road,  Fitzroy  Square.    4t0i.     London,  1836. 

W£  have  before  expressed  our  high  approbation  of  this 
wark;  the  fourth  series  of  which  contains  numerous  ornamental 
designs,  on  the  importance  of  which  to  the  improvement  of 
architectural  taste  we  have  much  to  say,  when  we  can  find 
leisure  and  space.  li  is  a  very  common  idea,  that,  if  London 
houses  were  buih  of  stone,  and  at  ten  times  their  present  ex- 
pense, they ,  would  be  more  durable :  though  this  is  very  doubt- 
ful ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  mortar  and  stone  wilt  not  unite 
nearly  so  well  as  mortar  and  brick.  It  is  also  evident,  that,  if 
booses  cost  more  in  building,  and  especially  their  decorative 
parts,  the  progress  of  taste  in  architecture  would  not  be  hdfso 
rapid. 
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Art.  V.     Literary  Notices. 

The  following  works  are  in  course  of  publicationi  or  have 
recently  been  piil)lished,  by  Mr.  Williams :  — 

PlanSf  Elevations^  and  Actions  of  Mr.  Hopper'' $  Design  Jbr  the 
New  Homes  of  Parliament. 

The  History  aiid  Antiquities  of  Chartham  Churchy  Kent.  By 
W.  Caveler,  Architect.  Subscribers'  names  are  received  at 
Mr.  Williams's. 

Mr.  Blackburn  is  preparing  «  new  work,  Oft  the  Pointed  Ar- 
chilecture  of  England  during  the  Middle  AgeSy  which  will  appear 
in  numbers. 

Bree's  Original  Designs  for  Funiiluref  Architectural  Decora^ 
tonSy  4*e:.,  in  all  the  different  styles  of  Architecture,  will  very 
oon  appear. 

Caveler  On  Stained  Glass,  with  many  brilliantly  coloured 
plates,  will  shortly  appear, 

Mr.  Arundale,  a  pupil  of  the  late  Augustus  Pugin,  who  has 
been  making  a  professional  tour  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy 
Land,  will  shortly  publish,  from  drawings  taken  on  the  spot, 
A  Series  of  Twentij-four  Illustrations  of  the  most  interesting  Views 
between  Grand  Cairo  and  Beirout;  including  the  Desert  and 
Convent  of  Mount  Sinai,  the  City  of  Jerusalem,  Tyre,  Sidon, 
Nazareth,  Bethlehem,  and  Mount  Sinai.     Price  21^. 

Mr.  Williams's  Select  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Architecture^ 
Engineerings  and  the  Fine  ArtSy  recently  published,  or  imported 
from  the  Continent,  has  just  been  published.  It  consista  of  28 
pages,  and  contains  3  woodcuts. 


]MtISC£IiIiANB017S  IKTBI.I.IGENCE. 

Art.  L     General  Notices. 

IVateR'-Closets  on  an  iiztproved  plan,  and  not  liable  to  be  out  of  order, 
have  been  recently  introduced  by  Mr.  Ody,  of  the  Strand.  In  Mr.  Ody'splan 
the  small  appendages,  such  as  the  service-box  and  valve,  the  spring  lever  and 
pipe  to  conduct  the  wire,  the  air-trap,  &c.,  have  been  dispensed  with.  AH  the 
necessary  apparatus  being  under  the  seat,  any  obstruction  can  be  removed  in 
a  few  minutes.  Arcliitects,  builders,  and  others^  by  applying  at  Mr.  Ody% 
can  have  the  improved  water-closet  explained,  and  plans,  elevations,  sectknis, 
&c.,  of  it  given  to  them.  In  the  College  of  Surgeons,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
and  Messrs.  Twining's  new  tea  warehouse,  Strand,  the  improved  water-closets 
are  being  put  up.  The  cost  of  a  single  water-closet  is  8/.  —  Tyro.  Wilming- 
ton Square, 

Ferkhtis  patent  Cooking  Apparatut^ — The  novelty  of  this  system  of  cookeiT 
IS  that  of  cooking  the  meat,  fish,  poultry,  &c.,  in  their  own  juices,  through 
the  mediuni  of  dry  steam^  thereby  perfectly  preserving  the  flavour,  and  at  the 
same  time  rendering  the  article  much  more  tender  than  by  any  other  method 
now  in  practice,    Dry  steam  is  steam  not  completely  saturated  with  water. 
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It  is  perfectly  invisible  in  the  atmosphere,  and  is  very  favourable  for  cooking 
almost  every  article,  in  a  very  superior  style,  with  very  little  attention.  The 
principal  reason  why  the  French  excel  in  the  art  of  cookery  is,  that  they  pay 
great  attention  to  the  temperature  of  the  apparatus,  so  that  it  may  never  get 
up  to  the  boiling  point  while  the  cooking  is  going  on.  It  is  a  peculiar  property 
of  this  system,  that  the  contents  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  food  which  is  to 
be  cooked  is  placed  can  never,  with  the  most  rapid  boiling,  get  up  to  the 
boiling  point.  It  is  very  true,  that  the  temperature  of  water  cannot  get  above 
212^,  by  the  most  rapid  boiling,  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere;  but, 
for  want  of  rapid  circulation,  which  is  the  novel  feature  of  this  system,  the 
water  is  of^en  repelled  from  the  bottom  by  an  excess  of  heat,  allowing  the 
more  ponderous  matter  in  the  boiler  to  settle,  and  become  carbonised,  and,  of 
course,  destroying  the  flavour  of  the  article  dressed.  It  is  really  astonishing 
how  moiat  and  Juicy  a  round  of  beef  or  a  ham  will  be  found  after  having 
undergone  the  process  of  Perkins's  apparatus ;  and  it  proves  the  truth  of 
what  was  said  by  a  verv  clever  cook,  that  "  the  right  way  to  boii  corned  beef 
is  not  to  Ut  it  boil  at  all.  It  is  also  a  curious  fact,  that  an  egg  cannot  be  har- 
dened by  this  process.  The  cooking  will  consume  about  one  third  more  time 
than  the  ordinary  method.  No  water  should  ever  be  put  into  the  inner  ves- 
sel, except  when  broth,  soup,  or  other  savory  dishes,  are  to  be  made ;  it 
should,  however,  he  observea,  that  much  less  water  serves,  even  for  these 
dishes,  than  when  dressed  by  the  ordinary  method,  on  account  of  there  being 
no  loss  by  evaporation :  many  of  the  vegetables,  such  as  spinach,  &c,,  re- 
quire no  water.  Confectioners  and  pastrycooks  will  find  it  much  to  their 
interest  and  comfort  to  adopt  this  system,  particularly  for  their  jellies,  &c., 
since  no  stirring  or  watching  the  fire  is  necessary.  A  little  practice  will 
teach  the  experienced  cook  all  that  is  necessary.  A  round  of  beef  or  joint 
of  mutton  requires  nothing  more  than  its  own  juices  for  moisture;  neither 
does  a  bam  nor  a  leg  of  pork  require  any  water.  Made  and  sold  by  John 
Lee  Benbam,  sole  proprietor  of  the  patent,  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish 
Square. 

A  new  Article  Jbr  stuffing  Mattreises,  Bedsy  Chairs,  4rc.  —  As  this  Magazine 
embraces  upholstery,  as  connected  with  architecture,  we  have  great  pleasure 
in  giving  publicity  to  what  we  consider  a  very  important  improvement ;  viz. 
the  employment  of  a  new  article  for  stuffing,  as  a  substitute  for  horsehair 
straw,  nock,  cotton,  alga  marina,  and  various  other  substances  in  general  use 
for  seamen's  hammocks  and  bedding,  soldiers'  mattresses  and  pillows,  for  the 
use  of  schools,  poor-houses,  lunatic  asylums,  prisons,  convict  snips,  and  other 
large  dormitories.  The  article  alluded  to  is  the  coir,  or  fibrous  covering  of 
the  cocoa  nut ;  and,  though  it  has  been  long  used  in  India  and  China,  for 
almost  every  purpose  for  which  a  tough  fibrous  material  can  be  employed,  yet 
its  application  to  those  purposes  in  this  country  seems  to  have  been  reserved 
for  Captain  Wildey. 

The  advantages  which  this  substitute  for  horsehair  posseises  over  all  other  materials  used  for 
•hnlhir  punoses  are,  according  to  Captain  Wildey,  as  follows :  —  1st.  That  it  can  be  rumkbed  at  less 
tiian  balf  the  {Mrioe  of  horsehair;  that  its  elastic  properties  approach  that  material  nearer  than  any 
other  substance  known,  not  being  liable  to  get  into  hard  knots,  fike  flock,  cotton,  tow,  or  other  ar. 
tides  used  for  the  same  purpose,  ddlf.  This  substitute  will  be  found  both  sweet  and  wholesome,  as  it 
wlU  not  be  afiteted  by  damp  or  moisture,  neither  can  it  be  injured  by  salt  or  fresh  water,  possessing 
advanlages  over  every  other  substance,  as  vermin  will  neither  harbour  or  breed  in  It ;  an  advantage 
alone  orthe  utmost  importance  in  a  barrack  or  other  large  dormitory.  Thiv substitute,  from  its  dura. 
Mttty,  will,  in  the  end,  prove  a  great  saving  to  government,  whenever  it  is  introduced  into  general 
use  in  His  MiO«*ty's  service,  or  to  any  individual  institution  which  might  adopt  it,  as  it  will  be  un. 
necessary,  from  the  durabillity  of  this  filament,  to  make  any  change  hi  it  till  the  covers  of  the 
bedding  and  pillows  are  completely  worn  out,  which  would  not  be  for  several  years ;  when  the  stuff. 
ing,  on  being  immersed  an  hour  or  two  in  water  (with  a  handful  of  salt  thrown  on  it),  and  dried  in 
the  sun,  may  be  put  Into  n«w  covers ;  this  simple  process  being  quite  suflScient  to  restore  all  its 
elastic  qualities.  Sdly.  The  use  of  this  substitute  In  barracks  will  entirely  supersede  the  frequency  of 
changing  the  straw  in  the  array  j  a  matter  not  easily  accomplished  in  wet  weather  without  its  im- 
'  bibtng  a  certain  portion  of  damp,  thereby  tending  to  create  vermin  and  the  decompoaition  of  the 
atnav.  Added  to  this,  the  heat  and  moisture  from  the  soldier,  whether  in  Europe  or  in  a  tropical 
dimate^  cannot  fail,  more  or  less,  to  injure  his  health  and  cause  disease.  Anotner  advantage,  of 
high  Importance,  not  only  with  regard  to  cleanlinesa  and  health,  aa  connected  with  the  barrack  and 
tMunefc-yanI,  will  be  found  in  the  use  of  the  aulutitute,  as  it  will  entirely  do  away  with  the  nuisance 
oClmming  the  condemned  straw  from  the  soldiers'  bedding,  which  in  wet  weather  is  not  easily  done, 
and  In  windy  ireatfaer  too  frtqnentiy  strewi  the  banack.y8rd  with  Iti  half-burnt  rodidnf.  4tbly. Great 
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•dMBlMW  Will  arlML  alJO»  tratu  thia  lUbcUtute  being  nmnuftdiirtd  into  tiaeet  for  artUlenv  fron  th« 
ligbtneti  and  durabUity  of  the  material,  ai  well  aa  iU  elastic  quatUiea,  not  being  lO  ItaUe  to  onn* 
•auader,  aa  traoeamade  of  hemp  or  leather,  on  a  audden  atari  of  Che  faoraea  in  living  artUlcry.  It 
will  be  Ibund  equally  aa  uaeful  for  drag.ropea  in  foot  arUllery,  and  can  be  applied  to  varioua  other 
milHary  punioaea :  particularly  when  a  river  cannot  be  forded,  a  communication  may  be  made  wilb 
Ma  oppoa^  bank  by  a  aaaU  buoy,  with  grapplliig.hooka  In  it,  attacbod  to  a  rope  of  thia  manuMnv^ 
m  both  the  buoy  and  the  rope  would  float  acroaa  with  the  stream.  Cable  bridfea  or  rafta  might  he 
made  In  short  pieces,  so  as  to  be  carried  in  the  inside  of  pontoons,  l^  the  aid  of  which  a  oertua 
tamnbev  of  men  may  be  transported  across  a  river  in  a  few  ninatea 

T^e  same  advantages  will  foe  found  in  the  use  of  the  substitute  for  faorse- 
liair  by  eTer3r  class  of  society,  with  regard  to  health  and  cleanliness  (aa  those 
of  the  navy  and  armv),  who  sleep  upon  beds  and  nrntresses  filled  with  flock, 
mixed  animal  hair,  alga  marina,  cotton,  tow,  and  other  unwholesome,  conta- 
gious, and  unprepared  substances. 

The  printed  paper  from  which  the  above  paragraphs  are  taken  contains  the 
iestimoni^s  of  a  medical  man  and  some  experienced  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy,  as  well  as  that  of  a  surgeon,  in  favour  of  what  is  asserted  by  Captain 
Wih 


Art.  II.    Foreign  Notices* 
FRANCE, 


Caen^  Normandy,  September^,  1836.— It  b  pleasant  to  seethe  striking 
proofs  of  prosperity  which  Caen  exhibits.  New  houses  are  springing  up  on 
all  sides  :  even  whole  streets  of  them,  besides  a  superb  new  theatre  and  other 
public  buildings ;  and  all  of  hewn  stone  of  a  beautiful  colour  and  texture,  and 
which  is  often  ornamented  by  bas-reliefs,  &c.,  in  good  taste.  One  of  these 
houses,  in  a  back  street,  meant  for  a  single  shop,  has  a  frontage  not  much 
short  of  100  ft.  The  only  drawback  is,  that,  as  nil  the  stone,  which  greatly 
resembles  Bath  stone  in  its  colour,  softness,  &c.,  is  brought  in  vast  masses, 
often  of  from  50  to  60  cubic  feet  each,  and  all  cut  and  worked  on  the  spot,  the 
streets  every  where  resemble  stone  ^luarries,  with  men,  by  dozens  and  scores, 
sawing,  chioping,  and  carving,  in  all  directions.  The  new  bouses  at  Ca^i, 
which  are  chiefly  of  a  superior  class,  are  not  deceptive,  like  those  at  Paris 
(where;,  in  the  Kue  de  Hivoli,  though  the  fronts  and  partition  walls  are  stone^ 
all  the  back  parts,  and  the  extensive  courts,  are  of  timber  framework,  lathed 
across  on  both  sides,  and  filled  up,  as  the  laths  are  nailed,  in  the  roughest  way, 
with  refuse-stones  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  mortar  bdng  dashed  in  between  them 
with  the  hand,  and  the  whole  smoothed  over  with  a  coating  of  plaster) ;  but 
are  really  what  they  seem  —  wholly  of  stone;  the  end  walls  between  house 
and  house  usually  of  stones  of  no  great  size,  roughly  dressed ;  but  the  front, 
backs,  and  interior  walls,  of  stone  of  large  dimensions,  hewn  smooth  on  both 
sides ;  so  as  that  the  walls  are  but  of  the  thickness  of  one  stone,  which, 
in  the  front  and  back,  is  from  12  in.  to  18  in.  thick,  but  in  the  inner 
division  walls  often  not  exceeding  5  in.  or  6  in.,  and  in  front  of  the 
chimneys  not  much  above  2  in.  I&e,  as  in  England,  and,  indeed,  ahnoat 
every  where  on  the  Continent,  economy  in  materials  and  space  seems  the 
great  aim ;  the  walls  being  pared  down  to  a  thickness  barely  sufficient  to  «?e 
support  to  the  joists,  which,  as  with  us,  are  made  to  compensate,  by  their 
great  depth,  for  the  now^  generally  discarded  cross-beams ;  and  the  rooms, 
unlike  those  of  the  spacious  and  certainly  more  convenient  habitations  of 
former  days,  being  reduced  both  in  number  and  size  to  the  minimum  of 
accommodation.  A  new  house,  answering  to  the  secondnrate  ones  of  Lon* 
.  don,  I  was  told,  may  be  built  or  bought  for  about  30,000  francs  (1200/.)  Gas 
pipes  are  being  laid  down  by  English  workmen  m  all  the  streets ;  and,  in  the 
principal  ones,  trotioirt  (or  ^  flagsed  foot-pavements)  are  b^n ;  in  which, 
instead  of,  as  at  Paris,  exposing  die  pedestrian  to  a  constant  interchange  of 
ups  and  downs,  by  placing  euro-stones  on  each  side,  wherever  the  path  is 
crossed  by  a  camage-way  to  the  porte  cockere  of  a  large  house^  Uiey  discard 
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curb-stones  there,  and  have  given  a  gradual  descent  for  a  eotiple  of  feet  to 
the  flags  on  each  side  of  these  crosAings  of  a  lower  level,  wnich,  by  this 
rational  plan  (which  I  iirst  saw  adopted  at  Elomc,  in  1830,  and  well  deserves 
imitation  in  our  English  lat^  towns),  are  passed  almost  iasensiUy,  and  cause 
no  shodc  or  interruption,  however  often  they  occur.  Another  improvement 
at  Caen  is,  that  all  tne  names  of  the  streets  on  the  oomers  are  painted  in  black 
letters  on  oval  plates  of  porcelain,  glazed  and  baked  subsequently;  and  are 
thus  much  more  legible  and  durable  than  when  painted  on  tin  or  wood.  This 
plan  is  also  adopted  at  Bayeaux,  and  even  aa  to  the  numbens  of  all  the  houses. 

GERMANY. 

Berlin.  ^-  The  magnificent  pidace  for  Prince  William,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Linden  Street,  is  rapidly  proceec&ig  towards  its  completion,  and  will,  it  is 
expected,  be  in  fit  state  to  be  occupied  by  His  Royal  Highness  in  the  course 
of  the  present  autumn.  Immediately  in  nront  of  it  is  to  be  erected  a  monu- 
mental cast-iron  column  in  honour  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Another  import 
tant  architectural  work  is  the  new  edifice  for  the  library,  which  has  been 
long  ereatly  wanted,  the  present  one  being  quite  out  of  repair,  and  not  suffi* 
cientfy  extensive  for' the  increased  collection  of  books. 

Bruruvnck,  —  The  new  palace,  after  the  style  of  that  called  the  I^tti,  at 
Florence,  is  400  fL  in  fh)nt  by  200  ft.  in  depth,  and  has  three  orders  of 
eolumns,  the  first  of  which  are  36  ft.  hi^  and  4  ft.  in  diameter.  The  roof  is 
covered  with  plates  of  cast  iron,  of  which  material  is  likewise  the  upper  cor*- 
nice ;  and  this  latter  is  enriched  with  lions*  heads  of  a  pale  gold  colour.  The 
entrance  on  the  r^ht  and  left  is  so  contrived,  that  the  Duke  can  ride  up  to 
the  vestibule  above  on  horseback.  The  interior  is  splendid;  and  the  apart* 
ments  in  the  left  wing  will  be  ready  to  be  inhabited  almost  immediately.  — 
W.  L.  H. 

RUSSIA. 

jSI^.  Petenbwrg.  —  Within  the  three  last  years,  this  capital  has  extended 
itself  greatly.  New  streets  have  been  erected  in  various  airections,  in  parts 
which  were  formeriy  quite  bevond  the  boundaries  of  the  city ;  and  numerous 
other  improvements  are  in  the  course  of  taking  place ;  one  of  which  is  to 
convey  an  abundant  supply  of  water  fi*om  the  Neva  to  all  parts  of  the  town. 
The  works  of  the  St.  Isaac  s  Church  are  now  proceeding  with  great  rapidity,  no 
fewer  than  three  thousand  men  being  employed  on  diem  daily  during  the  pre- 
sent summer.  Of  the  twenty-four  granite  columns  (each  of  a  single  piece, 
42  ft.  high)  which  are  to  adorn  the  exterior  of  the  dome,  fifteen  are  already 
erected,  and  the  remaining  nine  have  been  prepared  at  the  quarries.  At  pre- 
sent, the  forest  of  scaffolding  which  surrounds  the  edifice  renders  it  impossible 
to  judge  precisely  what  the  effect  will  be  ;  yet  there  is  little  risk  in  predict- 
ing that,  when  completed,  it  will  prove  the  most  stupendous  architectural 
monument  of  modem  times ;  not,  indeed,  altogether  die  rival  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  as  far  as  depends  upon  actual  dimensions  alone,  but  eclipsing  it  both 
in  splendour  of  materials  and  in  grandeur  of  style.  —  Id, 
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Tas  Members  of  the  Institute  of  BriOih  ArchUecU^  who  were  ExMbUon  of 
ParUamentary  Designs,  have,  with  only  two  exceptions,  presented  their  shares  of 
the  proceeds  to  that  institution,  for  the  purpose  of  being  laid  out  in  some 
aeries  of  books  or  worics  of  art,  and  by  this  means  to  increase  the  library  or 
collection.  The  sum  amounts  to  about  100/.  This  seems  a  purpose  well 
worthy  the  high-minded  individuals,  who  have  thus  acted  with  a  liberality 
which  deserves  imitation.  —  C  D. 
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ne  f^enepal  ArckUedurai  ImprovemetU  of  Lwidon.  —  We  are  happy  to  see 
that  this  subject  ia  attracting  the  attention  of  Parliament ;  Mr.  Aldennait 
Wood  has  obtained  a  select  committee  to  consider  the  proprietv  of  a  new 
s^eet  from  Southwark  Bridge  to  the  Banic  of  EnglaDd )  anatoer  from  Water* 
loo  Bridge  to  the  New  Road ;  a  third,  from  Lothbury  to  the  Fos^Office ;  a 
fourth,  from  the  Post-Office  to  Smithfield;  a  fifth,  from  Holbom  to  the 
Strand ;  a  sixths  through  SouthwarJc ;  a  aeventh^  fiorn  St.  Paul's  to  Black- 
friars*  Bridge;  an  eighth,  from  Oxford  Street  southwards ;  and  a  ninth,  from 
Westmioater  Abbey  to  Belgrave  Square.  Sir  Robert  Peel  hoped  that  aa 
enlarged  view  would  be  tucen  of  tne  subject,  and  that  the  house  would  not 
fall  into  the  error  it  had  committed  with  respect  to  railroads.  Perhaps  the 
best  mode  of  proceeding  with  railroads  would  have  been  to  appoint  compe- 
tent persons,  to  survey  the  whole  country,  and  to  report  upon,  the  most 
eligible  lines;  but,  though  it  was  now  too  late  to  take  that  course,  something 
of  the  same  kind  might  be  done,  with  a  view  to  the  contemplated  improve- 
ments of  the  metropolis ;  and,  before  money  of  any  kind  were  expended,  some 
foresight  ought  to  be  used  as  to  the  future  extension  of  London.  If  com- 
missioners could  be  found,  in  whom  the  public  would  have  confidence,  for  a 
rational  and  comprehensive  plan,  it  would  be  a  subject  of  much  congratula- 
tion. (Mom,  ChroH,,  June  !?•)  In  this  Magasine  and  in  the  Gardener's 
Magazine,  several  years  ago,  we  have  repeatedly  suggested  the  idea  of  the 
metropolis  and  its  neighbourhood,  to  a  certain  distance  to  be  determined  by 
Parliament,  being  governed  by.  a  council  or  committee,  who  should  devise  and 
direct  all  usdul  and  ornamental  improvements,  &c.  The  error,  in  this  country* 
has  hitherto  beien,  that  public  improvement^^  which  ought  to  emanate  from 
governments,  either  local  or  geoenil,  have  been  carried  into  execution  by  com- 
panies. Even  laws  have  originated  and  been  promulgated  in  this  way,  instead 
of  or%inating  in  a  ^vcrnment  minister  appointed  for  that  department,  as  has 
lately  been  shown  m  the  House  of  Lords,  in  a  speech  by  Lord  Langdale,  re- 
markable for  its  enlightened,  comprehensive,,  and,  at  the  same  time,  practical 
views.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  plans  of  any  public  companv,  novever 
wealthy  or  enliffhtened,  can  be  so  comprehensive,  and  so  well  calculated  to 
benefit  the  whole  public,  as  those  devised  by  the  representative  of  tltat  public, 
viz.  the  government.  This  is  always  supposuig»  however,  that  the  individuals 
com|>08ing  the  government  are  on  a  par,  in  point  of  intelligence,  with  the 
individuals  likely  to  form  the  governors  of  the  companies  alluded  to.  —  Cond. 

VitiU  qfjbreign  Architect*  to  England.  —  Baron  Von  Kleuze,  architect  of 
the  Glyptotbecaand  Pinacotheca  at  Munich,  has  recently  visited  this  country, 
and  been  to  Liverpool  and  York  to  see  our  wcxrks  of  art  and  manufactories. 
We  underetand  that  he  expressed  himself  much  pleased  with  what  he  has  wit- 
nessed, and  the  results  of^  the  mechanical  skill  which  has  been  so  highly  cul- 
tivated of  late  years  in  Great  Britain.  The  Baron  has  expressed  himself 
deeply  gratified  with  th^  attentions  which  he  has  received  on  the  part  of  the 
membera  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  of  which  body  he  is  an  hono- 
rary and  corresponding  member. 

Monsieur  Blouet,  the  author  of  the  admirable  work  on  the  Baths  of  Cara- 
calla,  architect  of  the  scientific  expedition  to  the  Morea,  and  under  whose 
direction  the  Barriere  de  TE'^totle  has  been  recently  completed  and  opened  on 
the  anniversiury  of  the  three  gloriouM  days  of  July,  has  just  led  London,  afto 
a  stay  of  a  few  days.  The  vastness  of  the  city,  and  the  judicious  arrangements 
of  our  parks,  which  have  no  parallel  feature  at  Paris,  were  the  objects  with 
which  he  seemed  the  most  struck.  Our  public  buildings  appeared  to  interest 
•him  mucby  and  not  to  have,  on  the  whole,  produced  those  unfavourable  im- 
pressions which  some  reviewers  and  critics  of  the  present  day  seem  to  consider 
as  the  only  possible  result  of  the  public  buildings  of  England.  We  have  no 
doubt  that,  when  our  artists  are  furnished  with  the  means  which  are  placed  at 


the  disposal  of  those  at  Paris,  Munich,  and  Berlin,  they  will  produce  monu- 
ments of  art  'worthy  the  occasion.     The  Arc  de  I'E'toile  has  cost  400,000/. ; 

itiflg  only  twice  that  s 
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and  our  representatives  are  squabbling  about  granting  only  twice  that  sum 
for  our  new  Houses  of  Parliament.  -—  fV, 
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Greenwkk  RaUtoay,  —  An  entrance,  having  the  form  of  a  triumphal  arch,  is 
to  be  erected  near  St.  Thomas's  Hoapital  to  Uie  Greenwich  Railway.  —  Tt^ro, 
Wilmington  Square. 

An  Equethian  Stahie  cf  the  Duke  of  Weilmgton^  of  bronse,  and  mounted 
upon  a  plain  pedestal,  is  in  contemplation  to  bt  erected  on  the  Borough  side 
of  London  Bridge.  — -  Id. 

Metropohtan  Benefit  Socieii^t  AMylum.  — «  The  first  stone  of  a  new  building 
for  the  society  was  laid  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  on  the  17th  of  August  last,  on  a 
piece  of  ground  next  to  the  almshouses  (see  Vol.  II.  p.  465.)  at  Kingsbnd. 
— /rf.     October}. 

WtUerloo  Place.  — *  An  elegant  cast-iron  ptHar,  supporting  three  handsome 
lamps,  mounted  upon  a  granite  pedestal,  and  enclosed  with  an  ornamental 
iron  railing,  has  just  been  finished,  on  the  spot  intended  to  have  been  o^CQ* 
pied  by  the  equestrian  statue  of  George  III.,  near  Waterloo  Place.  —  Id* 
Julyl. 

The  German  Chapel  in  St.  James's  Park,  and  fiidng  the  east  side  of  St. 
James's  Palace,  is  being  repaired.  The  buildings  adjoining  the  north  side» 
which  fiices  Pall  Mall,  have  been  cleared  away ;  and  a  firont  of  an  arehitectural 
character  is  being  added.  -—  Id, 

A  new  Brewhoute  is  now  being  built  for  Messrs.  Goding,  on  the  Surrey 
side  of  the  water,  chMeto  and  facing  the  river  Thames,  and  near  to  the  Com- 
mercial Road,  near  Waterloo  Bridge.  The  building,  which  is  of  a  large  size^ 
and  which  is  now  being  covered  in,  will  form  a  fine  feature  fcontk  the  Middlesex 
side  of  the  Thames.  The  river  front  will  be  rather  imposing,  having  greater 
pretensions  to  architectural  display  than  brewbouses  generally  have.  More 
building  are  projected  near  the  spot ;  and  diosc  of  your  readers  who  really 
like  their  profession  may  gain  much  practical  information  by  turning  ^eir 
attention,  in  leisure  hours,  to  the  various  new  buildings  now  being  erected  in 
that  neighbourhood.  —  Id, 

A  new  Chapel,  situated  in  Trmity  Street,  and  facing  Trinity  IWrace, 
Borough,  is  now  being  erected.  The  front  and  sides  of  this  buiidine  are  to 
be  fac^  with  bricks  of  a  light  colour;  but  the  pilasters,  entablature,  Kc.,  are 
to  be  worked  in  cement.  -^  Id, 

A  new  Chapelf  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  entitled  ^  Trinity 
Chapel,"  and  situated  in  Great  Suffolk  Street  east,  leading  into  Blackman 
Street,  Borough,  has  just  been  completed.  The  whole  of  the  front  is  fiu^ 
with  stone.  —  Id, 

St,  George's  Fielda.  Beth/em  Hogpitol,  — -  This  admirable  institution,  which 
has  been  for  a  considerable  time  looked  Upon  as  an  important  architectural 
feature,  is  likely  to  be  much  injured,  by  the  erection  of  a  high  blank  wall 
enclosing  a  large  piece  of  ground  in  front  of  the  hospital;  prior  to  this 
addition,  there  was  an  excellent  footpath  close  to  the  building,  from  which 
might  be  seen  the  details  of  the  front ;  but  the  building  can  now  only  be  viewed 
from  the  distance.  —  Id, 

An  ornamental  Obelisk,  supporting  gas  lamps,  has  been,  also,  recently  set 
up,  a  little  beyond  the  New  Indigent  Blind  School,  in  St.  George's  Fields. 
— /rf. 

The  Area  between  the  New  PotU'Office  and  St,  PauPt  has  lately  been  en- 
larged by  the  polling  down  of  some  houses ;  but,  unfortunately,  enough  are 
lek  standing  to  show  the  incompleteness  of  the  plan,  and  to  render  the  im- 
provement one  of  the  least  satisfactory  that  has  lately  taken  place  in  the  City. 
—  R,  W,     Tower  HiU. 

King  William  Street,  City,  *-  The  houses  forming  the  circular  part  of  Kmg 
William  Street, near  Gracechurch  Street,  are  being  erected:  they  are  to  be 
faced  with  bricks,  and  the  three-quartered  columns,  pilasters,  entablature. 
Sec,  are  to  be  in  cement.  The  bressummers  to  the  shops  of  these  new  build- 
ings are  of  cast  iron.  —  T^ro,     Wilmington  Square* 

One  additional  Feature  which  has  be«i  made  in  this  street,  is  the  ornamental 
iron  railing  which  encloses  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  in  the  front,  with  a  semicircii- 
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lar  sweep,  and  is  contiiMied  on  the  south  side,  id  a  line  wilih  the  houses. 
The  greater  part  of  the  boards,  which  have  so  long  disfigured  that  portion  of 
the  street  during  the  progress  of  the  buildings,  is  removed ;  and,  when  the 
remainder  is  taken  down,  and  the  railing  brought  home  to  the  house  which  is 
intended  to  occupy  the  ske^  it  will  present  a  neat  and  lively  appearance.  It 
would,  I  think,  be  a  great  improvement  if  a  similar  ornamental  railing  were 
put  up  in  the  place  of  that  wooden  fence  which  now  stands  before  St. 
Saviour's  Church,  upon  the  end  of  the  foot-pavement  This,  when  viewed  in 
;rdation  with  the  Ladye  Chapel  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  would  tend 
greatly  to  increase  the  effect.  —  Frederick  Lush,     September^  1836. 

Provmcial  Cerueteriei,  —  A  company  is  now  forming  in  London,  patronised 
by  six  members  of  Parliament  well  known  for  their  liberal  principles,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  further  the  erection  of  cemeteries  in  diflbrent  parts  of  the 
kingdoni.  The  intention  of  the  eompany  is  to  ad'rance  ^  one  half,  or,  if  ne- 
cessary, a  greater  proportion,  of  the  capital  requisite  for  each  undertaking,  on 
being  allowed  a  corresponding  proportion  of  the  profits,  provided  that  the 
company  approve  of  such  intended  cemeteries ;  and  provided  that  the  act  of 
Parliament  for  the  incorporation  of  each  local  company  contains  no  tnvidioafl 
distinctions  between  churchmen  and  dissenters."  We  hope  these  cemeteries 
will  be  large ;  and  that  one  condition  of  planting  them  maybe,  that  there  shall 
JK>t  be  more  than  two  of  a  species  or  variety  of  whatever  shrubs  or  trees  may 
be  considered  necessary  for  ornamenting  them,  and  that  these  varieties  or 
species  wiU  be  named,  so  as  that,  to  a  ceitain  extent,  the  cemetery  may  answer 
the  purpose  of  an  arboretum.  We  must  observe,  however,  that  the  idea  of 
forming  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  country  towns  to  establish  ce- 
sieteries,  or  public  gardens,  or  public  improvements  of  any  sort,  is  not  at  all 
in  accordance  with  what  we  consider  proper  domestic  legislation.  Ko  one 
knows  this  better  than  the  patrons  of  tne  mtended  company ;  but  we  suppose 
that  they  find  that  they  cannot  do  better  at  present.  Cemeteries,  public  gar^ 
dena^  museums,  &c.,  ought  to  be  formed,  Whenever  they  are  required,  by  the 
municipal  corporations,  or  rather  representatives,  of  the  town,  village,  or 
parish,  at  the  expense  of  the  rat&-payers,  and  for  their  benefit ;  in  other  words, 
at  the  expense  of  all,  for  the  benefit  of  all.  —  Cond, 

Hunter'*  Patent  Skme~piamng  Machine  (noticed  Vol.  II.  p.  283.)  maybe  seen 
at  work  at  Mr.  Braithwaite^s  foondery,  Edward's  Street,  Riot's  Park  Basin ; 
where  stone,  slate,  and  marble  are  planed  on  vety  reasonable  terms.  This 
new  application  of  the  power  of  steam,  by  cheapening  pavement  of  evtfy  de> 
scriptioo,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  footways  in  and 
about  London ;  and  we  hope  it  will,  at  no  distant  period,  lead  to  Uying  down 
parallel  strips  of  pavement  abng  the  gravelled  footways  all  over  the  country, 
and  more  especiaUy  ia  the  neighbourhood  of  laive  towns.  At  all  events,  we 
trust  that  this  improvement,  as  suggested  Vol.  if.  p.  134.,  will  soon  be  tried  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  effect  of  the  machine  will  also  be  found 
in  the  construction  of  stone  staircases  and  partitions ;  which,  in  iron  fivmha^ 
would  go  far  towards  rendering  houses  fire*proof.  —  Id, 

The  Idea  of  taking  Bird^w-eye  Views  of  Estates  ff^oni  Ballootu  has  been  sogw 
gested  by  Lord  Clanricarde ;  and,  since  the  suggestion,  Mr.  Burton,  an  artist 
in  Savoy  Street,  Strand,  has  described  to  Mr.  Green  a  mode  of  carrying  the 
idea  into  effect.  *'  The  inventor  proposes  to  bnild  a  waggon,  for  the  purpose 
of  fastening  a  balloon  to  it ;  which,  when  filled  with  gas  (which  can  be  done 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  at  gas  companies'  gasometers),  may  then  be 
conveyed  to  any  place  a  surveyor  requires,  where,  on  a  calm  day,  he  oaa 
ascend  and  take  plans,  carrying  with  him  the  proper  instruments.  The  bal- 
loon will  then  be  fastened  with  ropes  to  the  spot  most  favourable  for  observ- 
ation, and  raised  to  an  elevation  of  300  ft.  or  40Qft.,  as  necessary.  In  this 
way  a  Inrd's-eye  view  can  be  taken  of  any  town  or  city.  Mr.  Green  is  willing 
at  any  time  that  his  balloon,  by  way  of  experiment,  may  be  made  use  of  in 
that  way.''  (Mom,  Chron^  Aug.  \\.) 
-    Road'-mMng,  —  The  new  composition  of  tar  and  ^  lava  stone,"  for  which 
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a  patent  :vas  granted  to  Ifr.  CaMell,  u  now  being  kid  down  in  Wbiteehapel 
Koad.  Something  of  this  kind  was  introduced,  a£>nt  four  years  ago»  at  Gii^- 
ham,  by  way  of  experiment.  —  Frederick  Ltuk,    September ^  1836. 

Bedfordshire.  Earl  de  GretfU  new  Mttndon,  now  erectang  at  Wrest  Park, 
will,  we  understand,  be  a  stately  piie  of  Qrecian  arcbhecture,  with  four  stone 
fronts,  enriched  with  sculpture,  said  in  eirery  way  worthy  of  the  noble  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects.  His  Lordship  is,  we  are  informed^ 
hb  own  chief,  if  not  sole»  architect  —  W»  L.  H.    Bedford. 

Berkshire.  Beading.  —  A  new  Blue  Coat  School,  in  the  pointed  style  of 
architecture,  is  now  being  built  in  the  town  of  Reading.  The  front  is  laced 
with  Beth  stone,  as  also  are  many  of  the  modem  edifices,  on  account  of  its 
being  cheaper  than  bricks.  In  the  walls  no  bond  timber  of  any  kind  is  used ; 
and  the  partitions,  instead  of  b^ng  constrocted  of  wood,  and  framed,  are  <i£ 
this  stone.  This  mode  of  building  is  common  at  Beading :  even  when  the 
kitchen  and  other  offices  form  part  of  a  house,  the  walls  are  atW  only  6  hi.  in 
.thickness,  and  of  stone.  Althou^  this  is  a  cheap  way  of  balding,  I  do  not 
isonsider  it  l^  any  means  substantial ;  for,  in  case  of  a  settlement,  a  cnu^  m  a 
5-in.  wall  would  let  the  weather  in.  —  Tyro.     Wihmgttm  Square. 

The  ComnnUee  for  promoting  the  '*  Royal  Beikriiire  Hospital"  hav« 
.invited  arcfaitecis,  '*  bcuag  principals,"  to  send  in  designs  and  estimates, 
in  accordance  with  certain  jparticulara,  to  be  famished  on  applicatiott  to  C. 
S.  Robinson,  Esq.,  or  H.  r.  Letchworth,  Eso.,  of  Reading,  the  honorary 
secretaries.  We  have  been  favoured  with  a  signt  of  the  lithographed  plan  of 
the  site;  by  which  the  ground  appears  to  be  nearly  of  a  sqoare  form,  and  to 
contain  exactly  four  acres ;  and  the  diagonal  of  the  square  is  very  nearly  a 
north  and  south  line.  Chi  the  north  and  west  sides,  the  square  is  hoondod  by 
public  roads.  The  premiums  for  designs  are  50i,  30/.,  aad  80/.  The  follow- 
mg  is  a  copy  of  the  particulars  :  •«*- 

1.  The  designs  to  be  drawn  in  sepia,  and  on  a  scale  of  4  f^  to  1  in.  8.  No 
models  to  be  admitted.  3.  The  hospital  to  be  bnih  of  brick,  cased  through- 
out with  Bath  stone,  and  to  face  the  London  Road,  at  the  distance  of  100  f);., 
occimying  a  central  position  from  east  to  west.  4.  The  expense  of  the  6id&/- 
ing  (without  enclosures)  not  to  exceed  €000/. ;  and  accommodation  to  be 
afforded  for  sixt^  beds  in  the  wards,  bt^ides  suitable  apartments  for  the  usual 
officers  of  the  institution*  6.  The  building  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  pre- 
sent an  appearance  of  completeness,  especially  in  fronts  but  admitting,  with- 
out violence  to  its  architectural  character,  and  by  easy  adaptation,  of  sufficient 
enlargement  to  accommodate  forty  additional  beds*  6.  The  entranee*bail 
and  principal  staircase  to  be  of  stone.  7.  Care  to  be  taken  that  the  etair- 
cases  and  passages  shall  be  of  ample  dimensions  for  the  purposes  of  an  boa- 
pitaL  8.  The  windows  to  be  carried  to  the  ceiliag ;  and  fireplaces,  not  floes, 
to  be  in  the  several  rooms.  9.  One  room  on  the  ^rooad»floor  to  be  adapted 
as  a  bath<room.  10.  Provision  to  be  made  for  a  eastern  or  cisterns,  to  afford 
an  adequate  supply  of  water  to  eiyery  part  of  the  building.  1 1.  The  royal 
amis  to  appear  on  the  front  of  the  building.  12.  The  estimate  to  state  the 
price  upon  which  the  calculation  is  made  of  timber  per  foot ;  brick  per  rod ; 
stone  per  cubic  foot.  13.  The  depth  and  thickness  of  the  waUs  at  the  (band* 
ation,  and  their  thickness  at  the  several  floors  of  the  building,  to  be  stated ; 
together  wxtli  the  substance  of  the  timbers  to  be  used  throughout  the  edifice. 
14.  All  drainiogs  and  sewen  to  be  included  in  the  estimate.  15.  The  tand^ 
upon  being  surveyed,  is  found  to  be  very  nearly  a  level ;  and  the  soil,  as  indi- 
cated by  an  excavation  10  fl.  deep,  is  a  dry  gravel.  16.  Regard  to  ventilarion 
to  be  considered  a  primary  object. 

Improvements,  at  Windsor.  —  The  tenements  near  the  Long  Walk,  at  the 
entrance  to  Park  Street,  have  been  purchased  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests ;  and  they  intend  to  have  them  removed,  to  form  in  their  place  a 
shrubbery,  with  a  neat  palisade.  —  Frederick  Lush.    September^  1836. 

Devonshire.  Kingsbridge.  —  A  new  workhouse  is  to  be  immediately  buUt 
at  Kingsbridge,  to  accommodate  350  paupers.      Architects  are  invited  to 
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compete,  and  the  various  works  are  to  be  contracted  for.  —  7\/ro,  fFtlmmgton 
Square. 

Plymouth,  —  We  are  rapidly  improving  at  Plymouth.  Several  new  lines 
of  houses  are  erecting  from  el^ant  designs  bv  Mr.  Wightwick,  and  also  a  new 
hospital^  a  woodcut  representing  which,  and  a  description,  are  published  in 
the  South  Devon  Monthiy  Museum y  No.  xxxiv.,  for  October,  1835-  It  is 
also  contemplated  to  erect  a  building  for  horticultural  exhibitions,  the  design 
for  which  is  already  prepared  by  Mr.  Wightwick.  —  H,  B,  Plymouth,  Jnly, 
1886. 

Dorsetshire*  Beaminster,  —  A  new  workhouse,  from  the  designs,  affd  to 
be  erected  under  the  direction,  of  H.  8.  Whitling,  Esq.,  architect,  is  to  be 
built  on  a  piece  of  ground  about  one  mile  from  the  town  of  Beaminster.  The 
present  number  of  paupers  is  about  230.  —  Tyro,     Wilmington  Square, 

Bridport,  — A  new  workhouse,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  suherintend- 
ence  of  John  Whitling,  Esq.,  is  to  be  immediately  erected  at  Bndport,  to 
Bccomnoodate  200  paupers.     The  various  works  are  to  be  contracted  ibr.  —  I<L 

Essex*  Neiv  Schools,  with  master's  house,  &c.,  for  the  **  Fawbert  and  Bar- 
nard's Charity,'*  are  in  course  of  erection  at  Harlow,  from  the  very  elegant  and 
chaste  designs  of  Robert  Abraham,  Esq.,  of  Torrington  Square.  The  contract 
for  building  them  was  taken  by  Mr.  Cheifins  of  Bishop's  Stortford,  at  1275/. 

Colchester,  —  A  new  workhouse,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  John  Brown,  of  Norwich,  is  to  be  erected  at  Colchester, 
fte  various  works  are  now  being  contracted  for.  —  Id, 

Epping,  —  A  new  workhouse  is  to  be  erected  at  Epping,  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  direction  of  Sampson  Kemp  thorn  e,  Esq.  The  various  works 
were  put  out  to  contract.  —  Id, 

Herefordshiie,  Ross,  —  A  new  workhouse  is  to  be  erected  at  Ross,  for 
the  accommodation  of  160  paupers.  The  various  works  were  contracted  fbf. 

Hertfinrdshire*  Bishop* $  Stortford,  —  Thirty-eight  designs  were  sent  in 
for  the  new  workhouse ;  and,  after  much  discussion,  the  Board  awarded  the 
premium  to  Mr.  T.  Le  Evans,  of  London.  Mr.  William  Cheffins  of  Bishop's 
Stortford  obtained  the  second  place.  The  plan,  which  is  taken  from  Mr. 
Kempthorne's  Hexagon  Workhouse,  No.  10.,  was  afterwards  confided  to 
Mr.  Nash  of  Royston,  by  whom  it  has  been  judiciously  altered  and  improved. 
Tenders  for  the  works  were  sent  in  on  June  26. ;  when  Messrs.  Glasscock, 
Perry,  and  Son  were  the  successful  contractors,  at  the  sum  of  9175/.  The 
works  are  already  in  active  progress. — B,  S,  Bishop* g  Stortford,  July  25.  1835. 

Bunlingford,  —  A  new  workhouse  is  to  be  erected  on  a  piece  of  ground  in 
the  parish  of  Layston,  adjoining  the  town  of  Buntingford.  The  various  works 
were  put  out  to  contract.  —  Tyro,     Wilmington  Square, 

Hatfield  House*— 'The  repairs  of  this  noble  building  are  proceeding  rapidhr; 
sod  the  greatest  care  is  being  taken  to  restore  the  former  appearance  of  the 
building  as  exactly  as  possible.  —  C,  M,     Hertford, 

Hoddesdon.  —  A  fanciful  and  ornamental  erection  has  just  been  comfpleted 
at  Hoddesdon.  It  contains  an  engine-house,  watch-house,  vestry-room,  &c. 
—  Tyro,     Wilmington  Square, 

St,  Aidants,  —  A  new  workhouse  is  to  be  immediately  erected  on  a  piece  of 
ground  situated  in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael,  and  near  to  the  town  of  St. 
Alban's.     The  various  works  are  to  be  put  to  contract.  —  Id, 

Watford,  —  A  new  chapel  of  ease  is  to  be  erected  on  Bushey  Heath,  and 
near  to  the  town  of  Watlord.  —  Id, 

Kent,  Heme  Bay  is  about  to  possess  a  grand  and  valuable  ornament, 
through  the  mimificence  of  Mrs.  Thwaites,  who  has  chosen  the  bay  for  her  sum- 
mer residence  for  the  last  two  seasons.  In  the  enclosure  near  the  pier  this 
lady  has  given  dv*ectionsfor  the  erection  of  a  Grecian  temple,  70  ft.  high,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  to  be  fixed  a  clock.  The  fabric  will  be  of  a  quadrano^lar  form, 
supported  at  each  corner  by  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order.  At  the  top  will 
be  a  cupola,  or  dome,  immediately  beneath  which  the  clock,  with  ibur  illn- 
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minated  ilialsy  will  be  placed.  Every  exertion  w3l,  we  understand,  be  made 
to  commence  the  work  in  the  first  week  in  October.  Mrs.  Thwaites,  it  is 
said,  will  lay  the  first  stone.  Preparations  are  in  progress  for  making  the  day 
one  of  general  rejoicing  and  festivity.     {Mom,  Chron.,  Aug.  2d.) 

Lancashire.  Manchetter.  —  The  following  rooms  are  to  form  one  hand- 
some building,  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the  present  Exchange  buildings ; 
namdy :  —  A  spacious  exchange-room,  news-room,  LloydVroom,  post-office, 
a  room  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  room  for 
public  meetings,  a  room  for  public  sales,  brokers'  offices  and  chambers,  a 
library,  and  oSier  apartments  for  such  purposes  as. may  be  considered  ad« 
vantageous  to  the  public.  —  Tyro,     IVilmington  Square, 

Leuxstenhire,  Leicester,  -—  A  general  news-room,  with  a  library,  is  to  be 
erected  in  the  town  of  Leicester :  it  is  to  form  a  handsome  building,  to  be 
built  similar  to  the  news-room  and  library  situated  in  Moseley  Street, 
ManchestGB.    The  sum  to  be  laid  out  is  3000/.  —  Id. 

Lincolnshire,  Lincoln,  —  An  elegant  new  chapel,  endtled  **  Wesley's 
Chapel/'  has  just  been  completed  in  the  town  of  Lincoln.  It  is  in  the 
Grecian  style  of  architecture,  having  its  front  and  sides  of  brick  and  stone. 
A  porch,  supported  by  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  shelters  the  entrance. 
This  chapel,  like  many  others,  is,  unfortunately,  situated  in  the  rear  of  the 
houses  facuig  the  street,  and  consei^uently  is  partly  hidden  fi'om  view.  —  Id, 

Stamford  JBridge,  —  The  foundation-stone  of  a  residence  on  a  splendid 
scale  was  laid,  on  the  19th  of  July  last,  by  C.  Barley,  Esq.,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Stamford  Bridge.  It  is  to  be  erected  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  A.  Salvin,  Esq.,  of  London,  Architect.  —  Id, 

Somersetshire,  Bath  General  Cemetery  Company, -^  The  following  is  an 
estioiate  of  the  costs  of  constructing  a  cemetery  (to  be  within  two  miles  of 
Bath)  on  fi(W«n  acres  of  land,  of  freehold  tenure,  and  of  good  access ;  viz. :  — 

Preliminary  expenses,  advertisements,  &c.,  costs  of  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, purchase  of  land,  &c«  «»  -  .  «    4500/. 

Fencing,  iron  railing,  walling,  and  gates  -  •  *    1900/. 

Excavation  and  embankments,  masonry,  &c.  -  -    2000/. 

Erecting  3  chapels,  residence  for  superintendents,  and  obser- 
vatory -  *  -  -  -  -  -    5000/. 

Planting  and  laying  out  ground  with  evergreens  and  flowers, 

walks,  &c«        .......      600/. 

Contingencies  and  unforeseen  expenses  »  .  •    1000/. 

15000/. 


The  whole  of  the  eround  will  be  laid  out  and  planted  afler  the  manner  of 
the  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  and  surrounded  with  an  ornamental  enclosure 
of  sufficient  height.  —  Id, 

Clifton  Suspension  Bridge,  —  The  foundation-stone  of  the  south  pier  of  this 
bridge  was  hud  on  August  27.  1836.  The  following  are  the  principal  dimen- 
sions :  —  Distance  between  the  two  points  of  suspension,  700  h. ;  length  of 
suspended  roadway,  630  ft.;  height  of  roadway  above  hish-water  mark, 
230  ft;  total  width  of  floor,  34  ft.  L  K.  Brunei,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  engineer. 
(Extract  from  the  insertion  on  the  foundation-stoTie,  as  quoted  in  Lit,  Gax,^ 
Sept.  24.) 

iVorhs  at  Clifton  Bridge,  The  works,  which  are  proceeding  on  the  Leigh 
Wood  side,  for  carrying  on  the  masonrv  of  the  hutment,  are  going  forward 
with  great  celerity.  The  new  bar  has  been  passed  across  the  Avon,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Brunei;  and  the  plan  adopted  by  the  contrac- 
tors for  bringing  up  the  materials  to  the  place  of  work  is  well  contrived,  and 
shows  a  great  saving  of  labour.  From  the  summit  of  the  rocks,  upwards  of 
800  ft.  in  height,  descends  an  inclined  plane  of  timber,  upon  which  travels  a 
carriage  on  iron  tramways,  worked  up  and  down  by  an  endless  rope,  led  on 
to  a  drum-wheel  at  the  bottom.    Two  tons  of  stone  or  other  material  are 
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raiaed  by  tmo  hones  ia  the  space  of  aboat  five  numitea.  —  Freietidt  LmHu 
Sepientber  15.  1836. 

Kmgtton  ypon  HtdL  — -  The  foondation-fltoHe  of  a  new  colleae  was  hud  <kk 
Friday,  the  89th  of  July  hurt,  by  Richard  Bethel,  Eso.,  M.P.  Itisbehig  erectedl 
upon  a  field  of  good  extent,  situated  on  the  leftJitmd  side  of  the  Beveriey 
Road  to  Hult,  and  close  to  the  latter  town.  The  college  is  to  be  in  the  CHd 
Eaghsh  style  of  architecture,  ihced  with  brichs  of  an  even  red  coloar ;  and 
the  window  dreaamgs,  door-heads,  jambs;  kc.y  ai«  to  be  worked  in  stoBO'.  -« 
Ttfro,     WUtmngten  Square, 

Newkmd.  —  A  neat  chapel,  in  the  pomted  style  of  aiehitectnrev  has  receady 
been  completed.  It  is  situated  hk  the  vilkge  of  Newland,  fadog  the  high  road 
fi^oni  Beverlev  to  HuD^  and  has  been  boitt  for  the  acooaranodalien  of  the  in- 
habitants of  that  part.  — -  liU 

Soarbovou^,  —  Fourteen  ahashouscs,  for  aged  seamen,  are  now  bdag 
erected  upon  a  piece  of  sround  adjoining  Nesfidd's  brewery,  at  the  sole  es- 
pease  of  Mr.  Richard  Wtfson  of  Scarborough,  —/d. 


Art.  1V»    Retrospective  Criticism. 

RMVtEWBf**^  Parsey't  Penpectioe  Reeled:'  (p.  4a9.)---B£r.  Qribble  af  Tor-> 
qnay,  ia  noticing  my  work,  stales,  he  was  *^  strnck  with  my  method  of  draw- 
ing in  perapective  witiiout  the  sod  of  vaaishiag  points,*'  it  being,  as  he  ^ays, 
**  preeiselty  the  same  as  oeewrred  to  (him),  and  was  put  into  practiee  more 
tfaaa  seven  jrears  ago/'  If  my  principles  had  precisely  oecarced  to  Mr.  Grib* 
ble,.  be  ought  to  have  found  that  ^  the  common  and  complicated  psocess  of 
finding  the  Taaiahtng  lines  to  which  the  eentrolineada  are  X»  be  aijjasted ''  was 
no  longer  complicated,  and  that  miners  a  method  more  ready  in  principle  and 
practice  than  either.  As  Mr.  GribUe  has  had  seven  years'  practice  in  my 
methods,  he  will  be  able  to  fawor  your  readere  with  my  method  o£  finding 
proportional  points  on  a  decreased  line  without  vanishing  points  or  the  ase 
of  the  centrolinead ;  by  which  method  the  more  the  point  is  inaccessiUe,  the 
more  my  sYsCcmis  accessible.  The  immediate  commonication  of  that  method 
to  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  can  alone  remove- from  my  mind  the  idea  that 
Mr.  6ribble  purposes  forestalling  my  origiaaiity,  and  ondenating  ^  practical 
utility  of  my  new  methods. 

I  was  about  to  communicate  it  myself;  but  I  shall  withhold  it,  and  some 
other  equally  important  points,  for  a  time,  lest  Mr.  Gribble  should  say  that 
*^  precisaiy  the  same  occurred  to  him,  and  vwere  put  in  practice  by  him  seven 
years  ago.**  As  the  lines  firom  which  vanishing  lines  are  drawn  have  not  been  - 
drawn  by  any  perspective  rule,  the  centrolinead  has  been  adjusted  to*  fidsa 
lines ;  the  true  lines  can  only  be  produced'  by  rectified  perspective. 

The  centrolinead  needs  no  puffing:  Mr.  Peter  Nicholson  invented  due 
excellent  instmment  to  help  out  the  defects  of  the  existing  theories;  and 
nothing  can  more  fully  prove  the  necessity  of  a  true  and  practical  theaty  of 
perspective  than  the  want  of  such  an  instrument,  which  has  bees  of  great 
use  to  the  architectunil  draughtsman.  But  when  a  simple  method  is  disco- 
vered, which  supersedes  the  use  of  it,  the  jgreater  is  the  merit  of  that  method, 
and  none  the  less  that  of  the  mveation  of  the  instrument.  Mr.  Qribble  says 
he  has  *'  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  merits  "  of  my  work ;  but  he  thinks  that 
^  too  much  baa  been  written  or  the  subject  ;•  for,"  says  he,  ^  if  the  prin-' 
dplea  be  once  understood,  no  propositson  can  occur  in  its  practiee  that  witt 
not,  by  a  thinking  person,  be  easily  solved."  Have  the  true  (irinciples  of  per* 
spective  hitherto  been  understood  ?  M^  work  is  not  a  compiled,  or  new  ver- 
sion of  the  old  story;  and,  p«haps^  this  makes  Mr.  GribUe  say  "  too  moch 
has  been  written  "  for  the  continuati<m  of  the  false  principles.  In  eonchi* 
sion,  let  me  ask  any  thinking  person  whether  (as  Mr.  Gribble  saya)  ^  oar  or 
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two  kctum  would  be  efiectual  in  pufcting  any  one  In  powcuaioD  of  the  ptfin« 
up\eB  ?  "  —  i4.  Farsty.     Strand^  September  5.  1836. 

TTie  Ckwrch  of  St.  MuAtuh  Bath.  (p.  483.>  —  In  some  remark*  of  Tyto*» 
on  the  ehvvch  of  St.  Michael,  that  I  am  buuciiog  in  this  town»  he  saya,  *^  I 
am  aGrakk  that  some  Bettlemeat  baa  takea  (niace  in  the  tower,  there  being  a 
laiiga  erack  all  down  it,  which  has  been  once  rem^ied,  but  has  again  ap- 
Ijeared."  Now,  I  can  assure  the  readers  of  this  Magazine,  and  it  is  easy  for 
any  one  to  satisfy  himself  oi  the  fact,  that  there  is  not,  nor  ever  has  been, 
the  slightest  erack,  or  even  the  opening  of  a  joint,  in  the  masonry  of  the 
tower,  from  its  foundation  to  its  summit.  It  must  be  allowed  that  I  have 
just  cause  to  complain  of  Tyro's  want  of  correctness :  he  has  evidently  (but 
now  I  can  hardly  understand)  mistaken  a  slight  and  immaterial  *'  crack," 
cauited  by  a  circumstance  beyond  the  architect's  control,  in  one  of  the  lobbies, 
for  **  a  laige  crack  aU  down  the  tower ."••--G^orgr  P.  Mmtnen,    Bothy  October 

Mr.  Varden's  Suhurban  Villa,  (p.  464.)  — I  have  read  Mr.  Varden's  paper 
on  a  design  for  a  suburban  villa  with  much  interest;  for  it  contains  many 
very  clever  remarks^  hints,  and  ideas,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  good  specimen 
of  the  kind  <^  description  which  ought  invariably  to  accompany  a  design. 
The  observations  are  such  as  evidently  show  that  Mr.  Varden  has  bestowed 
a  laudable  d^ree  of  consideration  upon  the  sulyect  i  although,  for  want  of  any 
other  drawing  than  the  ground-floor  plan,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  judge 
whether  the  taste  manifested  in  character  and  details  would  corresponcf  with 
the  well-imagined  effects  at  which  he  has  aimed.  The  particular  kind  of 
eifect,  indeed  which,  where  it  occurs,  let  it  be  the  result  of  accident  or  pr^ 
meditation,  generally  tells  for  more  than  mere  embellishment,  seems  to  have 
principally  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr.  Varden ;  a  merit  or  a  reproach 
which  the  profession  generally  do  not  share  with  him. 

Many  will,  perhaps,  smile,  and  be  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Varden  has  pushed 
his  foresight  in  such  matters  to  an  .almost  ridiculous  excess,  when  he  descends 
to  such  particulars  as  "  table-covers."  I  am  not  the  person  to  censure  him 
on  that  account :  what  I  object  to  is,  that,  notwithstanding  this  minuteness, 
he  seems  to  have  overlooked  one  or  two  tlungs  more  essential,  and  which,  if 
not  provided  for  at  first,  are  apt  to  occasion  great,  if  not  irremediable,  incon- 
venience afterwards ;  and,  as  Mr.  Varden  achoits  that  what  he  has  said  is  to 
be  considered  only  as  the  outline  of  his  ideas,  he  will  the  more  readily  excuse 
my  thus  calling  his  attention  to  what  he  has  either  overlooked,  or  omitted  to 
explain.  No  scale  is  attached  to  the  plan ;  yet,  as  he  states  the  extreme  width 
of  the  ground  to  be  90  ft,  it  must  be  in  the  proportion  of  one  thirtieth  of  an 
inch  to  a  foot.  This  being  the  case,  theire  cannot,  according  to  the  plan,  be 
quite  lOfL  in  width  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps  leading  Up  to  the  portico ;  con- 
sequently, it  will  not  be  possible  for  a  carriage  to  turn  round  there,  and  draw 
up  before  the  entrance;  which  will  assuredly  be  thought  no  little  incon- 
venience ;  especially  now,  when  it  is  almost  made  a  sine  gud  mm  that  a  cacw 
riage  shall  be  able  to  set  down  company  under  a  covered  entrance.  In  die 
next  place,  he  either  has,  or  appearsto  have,  forgotten- something  more  essen*^ 
tial  tnan  a  matter  of  mere  taste  (which  it  certainly  is  not) ;  no  water-closet 
bdng  indicated  in  the  plan,  although  the  locality  of  such  place  of  retreat  is 
an  a&ir  of  some  importance* 

I  cannot  exactly  make  out  whether  this  design  is  actually  to  be  executed 
or  not;  but,  if  it  is,  I  presume  that  it  conforms  with  the  instructions  given  : 
yet  it  certainly  does  appear  strange  to  me,  as  it  undoubtedly  must  to  many 
others,  that  any  one  should  think  of  erecting  a  house,  containing  only  two 
sitting-rooms,  and  }'et  that  those  rooms  should  be  of  snch  large  dimensions, 
and  be  fitted  up  with  so  much  display,  not  to  say  ostentation.  By  no  means 
do  I  hold  with  those  who  are  of  opiraon  that,  in  a  moderate^ised  house^ 
every  thing  ought  to  be  upon  a  small  scale,  aud  exhibit  moderation  in  em- 
bellishment ;  or  that  architectural  luxury  ought  not  to  be  indulged  in^  except 
the  whole  establishment  be  conducted  upon  a  scale  of  proportionate  expense  : 
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but  here»  it  seems,  while  it  is  intended  to  have  two  rooms  fitted  up  with  a  rather 
unusual  degree  of  display,  there  are  no  secondary  ones  whatever,  not  even  to 
afford  that  accommodation  now  considered  almost  indispensable  for  ^a  gentecd 
family,"  who  wish  for  the  usual  comforts  of  modem  life.  There  is  neither 
librar}',  nor  study,  nor  morning-room,  nor  private  apartment  of  any  kind ; 
no  place,  except  the  vestibule,  which  a  stranger  can  be  shown  into  to  wait, 
even  thoudi  he  should  come  upon  business  that  might  require  a  private  in- 
terview. There  are,  what  many  would  dignify  by  the  name  of  two  saloons, 
not  '*  kept  for  show  alone,  and  state,"  —  (|uite  the  contrary,  since  there  is  no 
alternative  but  to  use  them  on  every  occasion ;  which  is  not  very  much  unlike 
a  person's  having  only  a  full  dress  attire,  and  being  consequently  obliged  to 
wear  it  from  morning  to  night. 

For  this  kind  of  inconsistency  the  architect  is  not  to  be  censured.  If  a 
family,  who  can  be  content  with  such  bachelor*  like  accommodation,  as  merely 
a  dining-room  and  a  drawingroom,  are  also  anxious  that  they  shall  make  a 
display  seldom  aimed  at  in  private  residences  of  far  greater  extent  and  pre- 
tension, and  which  are  otherwise  suited  to  an  expensive  establishment,  so 
much  the  better  for  him  ;  since  it  affords  him  a  very  favourable  opportunity 
for  showing  how  high  a  degree  of  architectural  beauty  and  character  may  be 
accomplished  within  a  comparatively  small  compass.  When  I  say  *'  incon- 
sistency," I  speak  rather  in  accordance  with  what  is  likely  to  be  the  general 
opinion,  than  with  my  own  feeling,  since  there  certainly  is  no  greater  incon- 
sistencv  in  making  a  house  a  bit  of  a  palace,  than  in  making  it  a  make^teHeve  cot- 
tage where  every  thing  announces  luxury  and  opulence.  Of  the  two,  I  should 
myself  give  the  preference  to  the  former ;  and  would  choose  to  indulge  rather  in 
the  elegances  and  refinements  of  architecture,  than  to  sacrifice  them  to  other 
considerations.  To  my  mind,  therefore,  a  house  of  this  description  would 
be  no  more  than  a  delightful  "  snuggery,"  for  a  bachelor  who  could  afford  it ; 
nor  should  I  consider  the  dining-room  at  all  too  large  or  too  showy  even 
for  a  repast  en  toHiaire.  Most  other  people,  however,  entertain  very  different 
notions  in  regard  to  such  matters,  few  having  any  relish  for  that  splendid 
solitude  which  the  author  of  Ma  Botiderie  has  given  us  a  picture  of.  But  I 
am  now  giving  the  reins  to  my  truant  imagination ;  therefore  return  to  Mr. 
Varden  and  his  design  by  saying  that  the  objection  likely  to  be  urged  against  it 
is,  that  it  does  not  appear  very  well  calculated  for  a  family  residence,  especi- 
ally of  a  family,  whose  habits  and  tastes  wodld,  it  may  be  conjectured,  require 
rather  more,  if  any  thing,  than  usual  in  the  way  of  accommodation.  Mr.  Var- 
den,  indeed,  talks  of  economy ;  yet  surely  he,  or  his  employer,  will  be  thought 
to  entertain  extraordinary  ideas  of  it :  at  any  rate  a  dinner  for  twenty-six 
persons,  although  it  should  not  be  of  frequent  occurrence,  cannot,  if  at  all  in 
a  style  commensurate  with  what  would  be  expected  from  the  appearance  of 
the  apartment  where  it  is  served  up,  be  a  very  economical  affair.  However, 
economy,  like  many  other  terms,  is  one  of  only  relative  import ;  and  it  may, 
in  this  instance,  mean  an  expenditure  confined  to  10,000/.  a  year. 

I  regret  that  the  plan  of  the  house  was  not  given  in  a  separate  form,  and 
on  a  larger  scale ;  also  accompanied  with  an  elevation  and  section  or  two ;  for 
it  certainly  possesses  several  excellent  points,  and  contains  some  ideas  that 
might  be  shaped  out  in  numerous  different  ways.  As  I  do  not  perceive  from 
the  description  anything  which  would  militate  against  its  being  adopted,  I 
conceive  tnat  it  would  l^  an  improvement,  and  lead  to  other  improvements, 
if  desired,  were  the  position  altered,  by  turning  it  so  that  the  drawingroom 
front  should  face  the  garden,  or  west,  having  the  entrance  to  the  south,  and 
retaining  the  entrance-court  where  it  is  at  present.  But,  without  a  plan,  I 
cannot  very  well  tell  what  else  I  should  recommend  to  be  done ;  and,  as  it 
might,  perhaps,  be  considered  somewhat  presumptuous,  and  as  takins  too 
great  a  liberty,  I  content  myself  with  these  few  verbal  remarks,  which  I  can 
hardly  suppose  Mr.  Varden  will  be  sorry  to  find  his  design  has  dicited. — 
W.  H.  L.    London,  October  4.  1836. 
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ORIOnrAI.  COliCMlTmCATIONS. 

Art.  I.  A  sutmnary  View  of  the  Progress  of  Arekitectttre  in  Britain 
dwrifn^  the  past  Year^  with  some  Notices  relative  to  its  State  in 
Foreign  Countries,    By  the  Conductor. 

All  the  architecture  in  Britain  worthy  of  the  name,  from  the 
revival  of  the  arts  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  Gothic;  and 
b31  the  principal  buildings,  were  cathedrals,  churches,  monas* 
teries,  and  defensive  castles.  The  seizure  of  church  property 
by  Henry,  combined  with  the  Reformation,  stopped  the  pro- 
gress of  monastic  buildings,  and  gave  a  check  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Gothic;  the  florid  ornaments  of  which,  being 
associated  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with  popery,  were  carefully 
avoided,  not  only  by  the  courtiers,  but  by  all  the  followers  of 
the  reformed  church.  The  securi^  given  to  private  property 
by  the  long  and  peaceful  reign  of  £lizabeth  made  dwelling- 
houses  be  generally  substituted  for  defensive  castles ;  and  the 
new  feeling  of  security,  and  a  wish  for  comfort,  mingling  with 
the  ancient  prejudices  in  favour  of  small  windows,  thick  walls, 
and  carved  oniaments,  produced  the  mongrels  usually  called 
Elizabethan  houses.  About  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  the  Roman, 
or  classical,  style  was  introduced;  partly  by  the  emigrant  no- 
blesse who  had  followed  Charles  in  his  exile,  and  some  of  whom 
had  penetrated  into  Italy;  and  partly  by  the  Catholics,  who 
grew  into  wealth  and  power  during  this  reign,  and  who  felt  a 
pleasure  in  creating,  even  in  their  buildings,  a  covert  allusion 
to  the  grand  goal  of  all  their  hopes  and  wishes — Rome.  About 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  Gothic  was  revived :  first  in  the 
fantastic  building  of  Lord  Orford  at  Strawberry  Hill,  and  in 
the  designs  of  Batty  Langly ;  but  afterwards,  in  somewhat  better 
taste,  in  the  repairs  made  to  Windsor  Casde,  and  some  new 
mansions,  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  country  by  Mr.  James 
Wyatt.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  Gothic  and  Grecian 
architecture,  and  all  the  varieties  and  hybrids  which  have  sprung 
from  them,  have  been  studied  as  a  matter  of  course  by  archi- 
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tects,  and  have  become  almost  equally  prevalent  in  buildings 
throughout  the  country ;  no  one  particular  style,  or  manner,  ap- 
pearing to  have  any  very  decided  advantage  in  popularity  over  the 
others. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  plan  of  this  summary  notice  to 
enttBdetate  all  the  different  circumstances  which  have  given  im- 
pulses to  the  progress  of  architecture  during  the  present  cen- 
tury ;  but  we  may  briefly  refer  to  a  few  of  them,  which  may  be 
included  under  two  heads ;  viz.  those  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  art  itself,  or  among  its  professors,  and  those  which  are  the 
result  of  exterior  circumstances. 

One  of  the  circumstances  which  has  mainly  conduced  to  the 
improvement  of  architecture  in  the  present  time,  is  the  intro- 
duction of  Roman  Cement,  and  its  employment  for  covering 
exteriors,  and  executing  ornaments.  Other  cements  had  been 
previously  used,  particularly  by  the  architect  Adams ;  but  the 
kind  now  generally  employed  was  not  introduced  till  about 
1804,  when  it  was  first  brought  into  notice  by  Parker.  The 
facility,  and  consequent  cheapness,  with  which  architectural  de- 
signs could  be  executed,  gave  full  scope  to  the  fancy  of  archi- 
tects ;  and  the  villas  and  street  houses  of  the  middling  classes 
have,  since  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  begun  gene- 
rally to  display  proofs  of  architectural  taste,  which  only  a  few 
years  previously  would  have  been  thought  impracticable.  The 
inventions  of  Coade  and  Seeley,  and  of  Austin,  with  regard  to 
artificial  stone^  have  also  greatly  contributed  to  this  end;  espe- 
cially to  the  embellishment  of  villas  in  vases,  fountains,  &c 
The  employment  of  cast  iron  in  building  is  a  practice  whidi 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  present  century ;  and,  though  it  cannot 
be  considered  as  having  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  ar- 
chitectural design  in  buildings  (whatever  it  may  have  done  to- 
M?apds  rendering  them  fire-proof),  yet,  with  regard  to  bridges,  it 
certainly  may  be  said  to  have  effected  a  revolution  in  their  con- 
struction. The  publication  of  Stewart's  Athens^  and  Wilkins*s 
Magna  Grdsda^  improved  the  taste  of  architects  in  Grecian  ar- 
chitecture, by  giving  them  superior  models ;  while  the  volumi- 
tiouS)  accurate,  and  excellent  works  of  Britton,  and  those  of 
ttomte  others,  afforded  examples  of  a  purer  taste  in  Gothic. 

The  grand  characteristic^  however,  of  the  present  day  is  co- 
operation. At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  very 
few  societies  existed  for  the  improvement  of  the  arts,  though  we 
had  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  the  Royal  Academy ;  but,  within 
the  last  twenty  yeu's,  societies  have  arisen  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  advancement  of  a  single  art,  or  even  one  single  branch 
of  an  art;  such  as  agricultural,  horticultural,  and  florists' 
societies;  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  &c 
Several  societies  have  been  formed,  including  architects;  nnd 
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one  published  a  volume  of  Essays  in  1806.  Several  societies 
tor  architects  were  projected  about  18S0,  and  one,  the  Archi* 
tectural  Society,  was  established  (see  Vol.  IL  p.  SIS.),  which 
appears  in  a  flourishing  condition  (see  p.  581.)«  None  of  these 
societies,  however,  seem  to  have  exercised  any  important  in- 
fluence over  the  profession,  till  the  establishment  of  the  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  in  1835.  The  previous  societies  may  rea- 
sonably be  considered  as  having  given  a  stimulus  to  architecture^ 
by  the  improvement  which  they  must  necessarily  have  occasioned 
in  the  young  men  belonging  to  them ;  and  the  same  thing  may 
be  stated  with  reference  to  the  lectures  on  art  given  not  only  at 
the  different  institutions  in  London,  but  throughout  the  country. 
The  Institute  of  British  Architects  was  commenced,  and  their 
r^ulations  published,  in  1835  (see  Vol.  II.  p.  305.);  and  the 
difierent  meetings  which  this  body  has  since  held  will  be  found 
noticed  in  this  and  our  preceding  volume.  The  rapidity  with 
which  this  Society  has  increased  its  numbers,  and  acquired  a 
reputation  greater  than  that  of  almost  any  other  society  of  equally 
short  duration,  show  that  such  an  institution  was  much  wanted ; 
and  leave  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  it  will  prove  the  greatest 
stimulus  to  architecture  which  this  country  has  ever  received. 
We  hope  we  may  add  that  the  publication  of  bur  Architectural 
Magazine^  and  Encycloptgdia  of  Cottage^  Farm,  and  Villa  Archi-^ 
iecture^  have  contributed,  and  will  continue  to  contribute,  to  the 
progress  of  architecture,  by  diffusing  a  certain  degree  of  know- 
ledge and  taste  in  it  generally. 

The  exterior  causes,  or  those  not  produced  by  architects 
thanselves,  which  have  led  to  the  improvement  of  architecture, 
are  various;  but  they  may  all  be  referred  to  the  increasing 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country  at  one  time,  and  to  the 
stagnation  of  improvement  at  another.  The  prosperity  creates 
a  demand  for  improved  buildings,  and  for  numerous  architects; 
and  the  stagnation  of  improvement,  by  cheapening  the  price  of 
materials,  as  well  as  of  architectural  skill,  paves  the  way  for  their 
more  extensive  employment;  on  the  obvious  principle,  that 
excess  of  supply  of  any  article  in  the  market  has  a  tendency, 
by  lowering  its  price,  to  increase  its  consumption. 

The  commercial  monopoly  of  this  country  during  the  long 
war  which  ended  with  the  peace  of  1814,  by  enriching  the 
seaport  towns,  led  to  the  formation  and  improvement  of  docks, 
quays,  and  other  buildings  connected  with  them.  Liverpool 
and  Glasgow  took  the  lead  in  this  kind  of  improvement.  The 
rise  of  rents  throughout  the  country  enabled  the  landed  gentry 
to  enlarge  their  mansions  by  additions,  or  to  build  new  ones ; 
and  the  general  prosperity  gave  rise  to  the  building  of  many 
small  villas  and  ornamental  cottages. 

The  enormous  prices  paid  for  architectural  skill,  but  more 
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especially  for  the  erection  of  buildings  of  every  descriptiODy 
during  this  period,  led  to  public  competition,  both  for  designs  of 
building,  and  for  contracts  for  executing  them.  The  contractors 
for  government  buildings,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
from  their  being  few  in  number,  obtained  high  prices,  and  made 
immense  fortunes ;  but  towards  its  conclusion,  the  number  of 
competitors  being  greater,  the  prices  were  reduced  so  low,  that 
many  of  them  were  ruined.  The  same  causes  produced  the 
same  effects  in  private  architecture  and  building;  and  so  ex- 
tended is  now  the  competition,  both  in  giving  designs,  and  in 
contracting  for  executing  them,  that  the  price  may  be  considered 
as  at  its  lowest  ebb.  After  the  peace  of  1814,  the  attention  of 
government  was  directed  to  internal  improvement;  and  archi- 
tecture gained  something,  though  it  cannot  be  said  much,  by  the 
law  which  passed  for  the  building  of  new  churches.  The 
greatest  stimulus  given  to  architecture  in  London,  since  the 
great  fire  of  1666,  was  the  alterations  made  by  the  late  Mr* 
Nash;  which  commenced  with  the  Opera  House,  and  the  form- 
ation of  Regent  Street,  about  1812;  which  are  now  extending 
in  all  directions  in  and  around  the  metropolis ;  and  the  spu'it  of 
which  seems  to  have  been  caught  more  or  less  by  every  con- 
siderable town  throughout  the  country.  We  ought  not  to  pass 
over  the  influence  which  the  gin  palaces  have,  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  had  on  the  street  architecture  of  the  me- 
tropolis; not  so  much  in  themselves,  as  in  the  influence  they 
have  had  in  improving  the  fronts  of  other  houses,  more  especially 
those  having  shops.  Another  stimulus  to  architecture  seems 
to  have  been  given  by  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  literature* 
and  in  the  arts  and  sciences ;  indirectly,  by  improving  the  taste, 
and  thus  creating  a  desire  for  improved  buildings  of  every  de* 
scription  ;  and  directly,  by  leading  to  the  erection  of  literary  in- 
stitutions, museums,  academies,  schools,  &c.,  which  have  risen 
up  of  late  years  not  only  in  large  towns,  but  even  in  small  ones, 
and  each  of  which  has  given  employment  to  an  architect.  In 
particular  countries,  or  districts  of  country,  the  operation  of 
comparatively  local  causes  has  led  to  local  improvement:  for 
example,  the  great  progress  made  in  agriculture  in  the  south  of 
Scotland  has  produced  a  great  improvement  in  every  descrip- 
tion of  farm  buildings  in  that  district;  and  the  formation  of  new 
lines  of  road,  and  the  improvement  of  old  lines,  has  occasioned 
the  erection  of  a  superior  description  of  turnpike-gate  houses, 
inns,  bridges,  and  fences  along  these  roads ;  and  these,  on  the 
principles  of  imitation  and  emulation,  have  led  to  the  improved 
appearance  of  the  cottages,  and  of  all  other  buildmgs  along  the 
same  line  of  road.  This  impulse  is  strikingly  exemplified  by 
the  dwellings  and  fences  on  each  side  of  the  Holyhead  Road,  the 
whole  way  from  London  to  the  Menai  Bridge;  and,  in  Scotland, 
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it  is  equally  obvious  along  the  new  road  from  Glasgow  to  Edin- 
burgh. The  peace  of  1814  also  gave  an  impulse  to  the  pro- 
gress of  architecture ;  a  great  superabundance  of  young  architectB 
being  produced  in  consequence  of  the  army,  navy,  and  govern- 
ment offices  no  longer  absorbing  the  superfluous  male  popu- 
lation of  families  of  the  middling  classes  not  in  trade.  This  has 
lowered  the  price  of  architectural  talent  and  skill  very  con- 
siderably; and,  consequently,  rendered  it  available  by  many 
persons,  who  could  not  have  afforded  to  pay  first-rate  architects, 
and  who,  if  there  had  not  been  a  superabundance  of  architects 
in  the  market,  must  have  employed  common  builders.  The 
great  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  a  young  man  in  any  pro- 
fession, in  this  country,  has  always  b§en  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
patronage ;  or,  as  it  is  called,  forming  a  connexion.  This,  till 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  could  not  be  done  by 
any  other  mode  than  by  obtaining  the  protection  of  some  indi- 
vidual of  rank  and  wealth.  Early  in  the  present  century,  how- 
ever, a  different  mode  was  attempted;  viz.  that  of  architects, 
landscape-gardeners,  drawing-masters,  &c.,  publishing  books 
relating  to  their  professions,  and  serving  to  show  their  skill  in 
them :  and  these  served  at  once  to  introduce  the  authors  to  em- 
ployment, and  to  improve  in  some  degree  the  public  taste.  The 
last  cause  which  we  shall  mention  as  having  given  an  impulse  to 
British  architecture,  is  the  view  of  the  Continental  buildings^ 
which  the  peace  afforded  an  opportunity  of  inspecting,  and  which 
have  been,  consequently,  seen  by  many  thousand  individuals. 

Having  now  taken  a  rapid  glance  at  the  causes  which  have 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  architecture  in  Britain,  up  to 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, in  1835,  little  more  remains  for  us  to  do,  than  to  notice 
what  has  occurred  during  the  past  year. 

The  exhibition  of  the  competition  designs  for  the  new  Houses 
of  Parliament  will  at  once  occur  to  our  readers  as  the  great 
architectural  event  of  the  year  1836.  This  competition  may  be 
considered  as  having  done  good  to  architects,  by  calling  forth 
their  latent  talents ;  and  as  giving  a  stimulus  to  the  art,  by  di- 
recting public  attention  to  the  talent  developed.  When  we  con- 
sider the  small  number  of  architects  that  were  at  all  eminent  in 
the  year  1800;  and  that,  in  J  836,  nearly  100  architects  sent  in 
designs,  almost  all  respectable  in  point  of  composition  and 
execution,  for  a  vast  public  building,  the  arrangements  required 
in  which  they  could  never  before  have  had  occasion  to  study ; 
the  increase  of  architects  and  architectural  talent  seems  as- 
tonishing. The  preparation  of  these  designs,  by  the  kinds  of 
study  which  the  architects  preparing  them  were  compelled  to 
enter  into,  cannot  fail  to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  ar- 
chitecture in  various  ways ;  independently  altogether  of  what 
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may  be  called  artistical  composition.  The  attention  which  the 
architects  were  compelled  to  pay  to  the  principles  of  warming 
and  ventilation,  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  so  large  a  biiiIdiDg» 
will  lead,  in  all  probability,  to  improvements  which  may  be 
adopted  in  common  dwelling-houses :  the  necessity  of  rendering 
the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  suitable  fof^ 
hearing,  will  lead  to  the  improved  construction  of  churches* 
lecture-rooms,  and,  above  all,  courts  of  justice,  theatres,  schools; 
and  the  directions  given  by  the  committee  to'  the  architects  with 
reference  to  fire-proof  construction,  nlay,  perhaps,  give  rise  to 
improvements  in  that  respect,  which  will  be  applicable  to  all 
buildings  whatever. 

As  far  as  we  recollect,  no  remarkable  public  or  private  build* 
ing  in  London  has  been  completed  during  the  past  year ;  but 
King  William  Street,  in  the  city,  has  been  opened,  and  a  number 
of  chapels,  schools,  and  other  public  buildings  have  been  finished 
or  commenced.  We  refer  the  reader  to  our  Domestic  Notices 
for  details. 

In  the  country,  the  greatest  architectural  improvement  which 
has  taken  place  for  many  years  is  in  Birmingham ;  the  magnifi* 
cent  Town  Hall  erected  in  which  has  been  described,  and  iilus* 
trated  with  engravings,  in  our  preceding  Volume.  A  public 
school,  from  a  very  elegant  design,  in  a  highly  enriched  Gothic^ 
by  Mr.  Barry,  is  in  course  of  erection ;  and  a  new  market-plac^ 
by  Mr.  Charles  Edge,  has  been  lately  finished.  In  various 
other  towns,  churches  and  markets  have  been  completed,  and 
many  workhouses  and  some  schools  begun.  Very  extensive 
additions  and  alterations  are  taking  place  in  the  mansions  be- 
longing to  various  country  seats  in  different  parts  of  England ; 
the  roost  extensive  of  which  are  by  Mr,  Barry,  Mr.  Salvin,  and 
Mr.  Hopper.  The  city  of  Edinburgh  has  been  undergoing  a 
series  of  improvements  in  the  streets  and  public  buildings  for  a 
number  of  years ;  and  Glasgow,  Dundee,  Greenock,  and  most 
of  the  other  commercial  and  seaport  towns,  are  undergoing  ar- 
chitectural changes  for  the  better.  The  most  extensive  improve- 
ments making  in  private  country  residences  in  Scotland,  are,  we 
believe,  those  in  Hamilton  Palace,  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  architect, 
of  Glasgow ;  and  those  in  Drumlainrig  House,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleugh  in  Dumfriesshire,  by  Mr.  Bums  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

llie  furniture  of  houses  has  followed  Uie  same  general  coarse 
as  their  architecture.  Up  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  it  was 
Grothic ;  but  during  her  reign  those  classical  and  anomalous  lines 
and  forms  were  introduced  which  constitute  the  features  of  the 
Eli7abethan  manner.  Charles  II.  introduced  the  taste  of  Louis 
XIV.,  which  prevailed  in  this  country  nearly  to  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  the  late  Mr.  Hope's  Designs  for  Fumiiurf^  in 
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1807;  having  b^n  only  slightly  and  part^illy  improved  hj  ihp 
publicatioQ  pf  Flaiwan's  JEschylus^  and  other  works  containing 
classical  designs,  from  1793  to  1809.  The  publication  of  the 
Arabesque  designs  in  the  remains  of  Pompeii,  and  of  the  vases  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  also  contributed  to  the  same  end ;  mone 
specially  in  the  h^nds  of  furnishers  of  taste,  like  the  late  Mr^ 
George  Bullock*  Since  that  period,  there  has  been  a  great  and 
decided  improvement  in  every  thing  relating  Ito  furniture  and 
furnishing  in  Britain ;  and  of  this  improvement,  the  best  feature 
is,  that  no  one  particular  style  is  every  where  adopted  throughouit 
the  country  (as  was  formerly  the  case),  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other  style ;  but  Gothic,  Grecian,  Elizabethan,  or  J^ouis 
XIV.  furniture  is  employed,  according  to  the  architecture  of  the 
house  in  which  it  is  to  be  placed.  During  th^  past  year,  and 
for  two  or  three  years  preceding,  it  has  be^come  fashionable  to 
import,  for  fitting  up  English  mansions,  the  furniture,  chimney- 
pieces,  wainscoting,  and  carved  wooden  ornaments  of  dismantled 
French  chateaux;  and  particularly  to  employ  them  in  houses 
built  in  the  Elizabethan  manner :  but  this  taste  is  on  the  decline. 
(See  Beport  on  the  ArtSy  8cc.,  p,  20.) 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  much  more  encouragement  ap- 
pears to  be  given  to  architecture  by  the  governments  than  is  the 
case  in  Britain ;  a  circumstance  which  arises  partly  from  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Continental  governments  and  that  of  this 
country,  and  partly  from  the  very  different  distribuUon  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Continental  countries  and  that  of  Britain.  On  the 
Continent,  almost  all  great  public  works  are  undertaken  by  the 
governments ;  whereas Jn  this  country  they  t^re  ,very  frequently 
undertaken  by  public  companies.  On  the  Continent,  the  wealth 
of  the  aristocracy  is  comparatively  stationary,  and  so  is  the  ar* 
chitecture  and  furniture  of  their  chateaux.  In  Britain,  the 
wealth  of  many  rich  individuals  is  constantly  changing  proprie- 
tors; and  men  engaged  in  commerce  or  manufactures  frequently 
amass  wealth  to  such  an  extent  as  to  raise  them  far  above  the 
hereditary  aristocracy.  Hence,  the  changes  in  the  dwellings  of 
such  men,  and  men  of  wealth  generally,  in  this  country ;  and, 
without  change,  there  can  be  no  improvement  When  the  Conti- 
nent shall  be  penetrated  to  its  inmost  recesses  by  railroads,  the 
commerce  which  will  be  the  consequence  will  produce  the  same 
results  there  as  in  Britain,  as  far  as  the  difference  between  a 
small  island  and  an  immense  continent  will  permit :  but  this  can- 
not happen  otherwise  than  by  degrees ;  pnd  it  will  be  difficult  for 
the  private  rural  architecture  of  France,  Germany,  and  Sp^in 
to  rival  that  of  England  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

In  France,  the  principal  architectural  advances  appjear  to  have 
been  made  in  Paris ;  and  in  Germany,  at  Munich  and  Berlin. 
For  some  details  respecting  the  improvements  in  these  cities,  we 
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refer  our  readers  to  our  Foreign  Notices^  and  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  which  will  be  foand  in  this 
volume.  The  architectural  object  of  greatest  immediate  interest 
in  Paris  is  the  erection  of  the  Obelisk  of  Luxor  in  the  Place 
Louis  XV.  Both  in  France  and  in  Germany,  the  great  object 
of  discussion,  and  also  of  experiment,  in  the  architectural  world, 
at  present,  is  the  polychromic,  or  many-coloured,  architecture; 
on  which  an  article  will  be  found  in  the  present  Volume ;  and 
one  more  in  detail,  in  Crelle's  Journal  filr  die  Baukunst^  and  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Institute  -of  British  ArchitectSf  part  L 
vol.  i. 

The  first  change  which  took  place  in  the  furniture  of  France 
after  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  during  the  consulship,  when 
a  severe  simplicity  was  aimed  at.  Meanwhile,  the  style  of  Louis 
XIV.  still  prevailed  in  Germany.  When  Napoleon  became 
Emperor,  in  1810,  the  style  had  become  prevalent  in  France, 
-which  is  depicted  in  the  work  entitled  Decorations  Intirieures^ 
&c.,  by  Perder  and  Fontaine,  which  was  published  in  1812, 
and  which  is  characterised  by  the  Arabesque  style  of  its  orna- 
ments. This  style  of  fitting  up  and  furnishing  is  that  which  is 
at  present  most  prcA'alent  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and,  in 
short,  in  every  part  of  the  Continent. 

In  Russia,  architecture  may  be  considered  as  confined  to  a 
very  few  large  towns;  and  chiefly  to  the  residence  city,  Peters- 
burg, and  the  capital  of  the  empire,  Moscow.  Previously  to 
the  burning  down  of  Moscow,  in  181£,  it  contained  a  greater 
number  of  splendid  palaces  than  any  other  -city  in  Europe ;  but, 
though  many  of  those  have  been  rebuilt,  scarcely  any  of  them 
tiavebeen  restored  to  their  original  splendour.  There  are  few 
villas  or  mansions  erected  by  the  Russian  nobility  on  their 
landed  estates;  their  residence  in  them  being  commonly  limited 
to  the  four  summer  nibnths;  during  which  all  the  nobles,  ex- 
cept those  immensely  rich,  reside  in  barn-like  log-houses; 
iirhile  during  the  winter  they  retire  to  the  towns,  where  their 
houses  are  of  a  more  architectural  character^  There  are,  doubt- 
less, exceptions,  even  among  the  small  proprietors,  and  many 
among  those  who  are  more  wealthy,  particularly  those  who  have 
lived  much  in  other  countries,  but  they  are  few.  We  have  lately 
seen,  however,  the  designs  of  one  country  residence  in  the  Crimea, 
now  erecting  for  a  Russian  prince,  from  the  designs  of  a  British 
architect,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  a  British  clerk  of 
the  works.  In  Petersburg,  a  column  has  been  recently  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Alexander  I. ;  and  a  railroad  is  nearly  com- 
pleted between  that  city  and  two  adjoining  villages,  as  will  be 
found  recorded  in  its  proper  place  undfer  Foreign  Notices.  The 
greatest  improvement,  connected  with  architecture,  that  could 
be  made  in  European  Russia,  would  be  the  construction  of  a 
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mlroad  between  Petersburg  and  Odessa;  with  branch  rail- 
roads at  regular  distances,  to  the  right  and  left,  continued  to 
the  Ural  Mountains  on  one  side  of  the  main  line,  and  to  the 
boundaries  of  Hungary  and  Poland  on  the  other.  The  whole 
country  being  perfectly  flat,  and  iron,  timber,  and  labour  being 
abundant  and  very  cheap,  all  this  could  be  effected  there  in  a 
shorter  time,  and  at  less  expense,  than  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world ;  and  it  would  render  Russia  the  granary  of  the  north 
and  south  of  £urope,  of  the  west  of  Asia,  and  of  the  north  of 
Africa. 

In  Sweden,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  remarkable  architectural 
improvement  going  forward,  though  it  was  one  of  the  first  coun- 
tries in  the  north  that  set  the  example  of  forming  excellent  roads, 
canals,  and  harbours :  but  some  very  interesting  extracts  respect^ 
ing  the  domestic  architecture  of  Norway,  from  Laing's  Journal  of 
a  Residence^  Sec,  in  that  country,  will  be  found  in  a  future  page. 

The  principal  improvements  going  forward  in  Spain  and 
Italy  consist  in  intersecting  the  least  improved  parts  of  the 
country  with  roads,  and  the  establishment  of  public  convey- 
ances ;  the  governments  of  these  countries  acting  on  the  judi- 
cious principle,  that  free  communication  is  the  foundation  of  all 
other  improvements. 

In  North  America,  nine  tenths  of  the  buildings,  both  public 
and  private,  are  of  wood ;  but  in  the  principal  towns,  edifices  of 
brick  and  stone,  or  of  wood  covered  with  stucco,  imported  from 
England,  begin  to  appear.  Many  tons  of  the  kind  of  stone  that 
is  burned  in  order  to  form  Roman  cement  in  England  are  now 
annually  shipped  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  for  the  same 
purpose;  it  having  been  found  that  the  cement,  when  imported 
ready  made,  lost,  during  the  voyage,  a  considerable  portion  of 
its  pi;operty  of  setting.  A  great  many  chimney-pots,  vases,  and 
other  ornaments  of  stucco,  or  artificial  stone,  for  placing  on  cot- 
tages and  other  private  dwellings,  are  also  annually  shipped  for 
American  ports.  Engravings  of  a  splendid  new  custom-bouse 
erected  in  New  York  are  given  in  our  preceding  Volume ;  and 
various  buildings  of  stone  and  brick,  of  improved  architectural 
design,  are  said,  in  the  Jotirnal  of  the  Franklin  Institute^  to  be 
going  forward  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  The  great  fire 
which  happened  in  New  York  during  the  past  year  will,  doubt- 
less, like  the  great  fire  of  London  in  a  former  age,  contribute  to 
its  improvement.  It  is  an  instructive  circumstance  respecting 
this  fire,  that  those  walls,  adjoining  the  wooden  houses  which 
were  burnt  down,  that  were  of  stone,  were  much  more  injured 
than  those  which  were  of  brick.  The  stone,  being  calcareous^ 
was  calcined  by  the  heat ;  while  the  bricks,  being  argillaceous, 
with  only  a  small  portion  of  sand,  were  only  slightly  vitrified  in 
places  wliere  the  walls  were  exposed  to  a  very  intense  heat* 
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Art.  II.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Arts  and  their  Cwt- 
nexion  toitn  Manufactures}  vnth  the  Minutes  of  Evidence^  Ap- 
pendix^ and  Index,  Ordered  by  the  House  ^  Commons  to  be 
printed^  August  16.  1836.  1  vol.  folio.  Plates.  Loodooy  0<^ober, 
1836.     Printed  by  Luke  Hansard  and  Sons.    Price  ^s.  Sd. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  volume,  as  embodying  the  opinions 
of  some  of  the  first  amateurs  in  the  country  in  matters  of  art ;  and 
also  of  some  of  the  first  artists  and  literary  men,  including 
several  architects  and  several  engineers.  We  shall  probably 
have  much  to  extract  from  it;  but  we  shall  give,  in  the  first 
place,  what  may  be  considered  as  the  essence  of  the  whole,  viz. 
the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee,  dated  Aug.  1836. 

The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  beat 
means  of  extending  a  knowledge  of  the  Akts  and  of  the  Principles  of 
Design  among  the  people  (especially  the  manufacturing  population)  of  the 
country ;  also  to  enquire  into  the  constitution,  management,  and  effects  of 
institutions  connectcxl  with  the  Arts ;  and  to  whom  several  Returns  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  relating  to  the  Cultivation  of  the  Arts  in  Foreign 
Countries,  were  referred,  and  who  were  empowered  to  report  the  Minutes 
of  the  Etidenck  taken  before  them  to  the  House :  —  Efave  examined  the 
matters  referred  to  them,  and  have  agreed  to  the  following  Report. 

The  Committee  have  pursued  Tamid  frequent  interruptions,  caused  by  the 
numerous  Private  Bills  introducea  in  the  present  session)  the  enquiry  left  un* 
finished  by  them  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament. 

In  taking  a  general  view  of  the  subject  before  them,  the  Committee  advert 
with  regret  to  the  inference  they  arc  obliged  to  draw  from  the  testimony  they 
have  received;  that,  from  the  highest  branches  of  poetical  design  down  to  the 
lowest  connexion  between  design  and  manufactures,  the  arts  have  received 
liule  encouragement  in  thb  country.  The  want  of  instruction  in  design 
among  our  industrious  population ;  the  absence  of  public  and  freely  open 
galleries,  containing  approved  specimens  of  art ;  the  fact  that  only  recently  a 
national  gallery  has  even  been  commenced  among  us ;  have  all  combined 
strongly  to  impress  this  conviction  on  the  minds  of  the  members  of  th^*  Com- 
mittee. In  many  despotic  countries,  far  more  developement  has  been  given 
to  genius,  and  greater  encouragement  to  industry,  by  a  more  liberal  division 
of  tne  enlightenmg  influence  of  the  arts.  Yet,  to  us,  a  peculiarly  mann&c- 
turing  nation,  the  connexion  between  art  and  manufactures  is  most  import- 
ant :  and  for  this  merely  economical  reason  (were  there  no  higher  motive),, 
it  equally  imports  us  to  encourage  art  in  its  loftier  attributes ;  since  it  is  ad* 
initted  that  the  cultivation  of  the  more  exalted  branches  of  design  tends  to 
advance  the  humblest  pursuits  of  industry,  while  the  connexion  of  art  with 
manufacture  has  often  developed  the  genius  of  the  greatest  masters  in  design. 

The  wane  of  instruction  experienced  by  our  worlunen  in  the  artaxs  stroi^y 
adverted  to  by  many  witnesses.  This  deficiency  is  said  to  be  particularly 
manifest  in  that  branch  of  our  industry  which  is  commonly  callea  the  fancy 
trade ;  more  especially  in  the  silk  trade ;  and  roost  of  all,  probably,  in  the 
riband  manufacture.  Mr.  Martin,  the  celebrated  painter,  complains  of  the 
want  of  correct  design  in  the  China  trade ;  Mr.  Papworth,  an  eminent  archie 
tect,of  its  absence  in  the  interior  decorative  architecture  of  our  houses,  and  in 
furniture.  Hence  the  adoption  of  the  designs  of  the  era  of  Louis  XV.  (com- 
monly dignified  with  the  name  of  Louis  XIV.)  ;  a  style  inferior  in  taste,  and 
easy  of  execution.  To  a  similar  want  of  enlightened  information  in  art,  Mr» 
CockereU  attributes  the  prevailing  fashion  for  what  is  called  Etisabethan  ac- 
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ddtedUire ;  a  ttyle  which  (whaterer  may  be  the  occaaiodal  excdlendes  of  its 
execution)  is  undoubtedly  of  spurious  origin. 

This  scanty  supply  of  instruction  is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  because  it 
appears  that  there  exists  among  the  enterprising  and  laborious  classes  of  our 
country  an  earnest  desire  for  information  in  the  arts.  To  this  fact,  Mr. 
Howdi,  one  of  the  factoiy  inspectors,  has  borne  ample  testimony ;  Mr.  Mor- 
rison, a  member  of  the  House  of  Conunons,  has  given  evidence  to  the  same 
effect.  The  ardour  for  information  is  apparent  in  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and 
in  London ;  and  the  manufacturing  workmen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Co- 
ventry have  (to  their  great  honour)  specifically  petitioned  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  instruction  in  design. 

It  has  too  frequently,  if  not  uniformly,  occurred,  that  the  witnesses  consulted 
by  the  Committee  have  felt  themselves  compelled  to  draw  a  comparison  more 
favourable  (in  the  matter  of  design)  to  our  foreign  rivals,  and  especially  to  the 
French,  than  could  have  been  desired,  either  by  the  Committee  or  the  wit- 
nesses. 

The  Committee  were  anxious  to  investigate  the  pervading  cause  which 
seemed  to  justify  this  conclusion.  It  appears  that  the  great  advantage  which 
foreign  manufacturing  artists  possess  over  those  of  Great  Britain  consists  in 
the  greater  extension  of  art  throughout  the  mass  of  society  abroad.  Art  is 
comparatively  dear  in  England ;  in  France,  it  is  cheap,  because  it  is  generally 
diffused.  In  England,  a  wealthy  manufacturer  has  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
superior  designs.  Our  affluent  silversmiths  have  called  to  their  aid  the  genius 
of  Flaxman  and  of  Stothard.  But  the  manufacturer  of  cheap  plate  and  inferior 
jewellery  cannot  procure  designs  equal  to  those  of  France,  without  incurring 
an  expense  disproportioned  to  the  value  of  the  article  on  which  his  labour  is 
employed. 

According  to  the  evidence  of  M.  Ouillotte,  a  maker  of  Jacquard  looms  (a 
gentleman  who  does  the  fullest  justice  to  the  English  manufacturers),  a 
French  capitalist  employs  three  or  four  artists,  where,  in  England,  one  artist 
would  supply  eight  or  ten  manufacturers.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  process 
called  by  the  French  the  "  nnse  en  cartcy*  or  the  practical  transfer  of  tne  pat- 
tern to  the  fabric  into  which  it  is  to  be  wrought.  It  appears  that,  in  England, 
the  designer  of  the  pattern  and  the  person  who  applies  it  to  the  manufacture 
are  distinct  persons.     In  France,  the  workman  is  himself  the  artist. 

The  French  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  attention  to  design  in  ma- 
nufactures. Their  zeal  in  this  pursuit  is  no  where  more  manifest  than  in  their 
recent  prosecution  of  the  shawl  trade,  —  in  the  introduction  both  of  the 
material  and  pattern  of  the  Cashmere  shawl  by  M.  Ternaux,  and  in  the  later 
investigations  of  M.  Couder.  M.  Couder  has  established  a  school  for  shawl 
designs  at  Paris :  he  has  succeeded  in  tracing  the  original  designs  on  the 
shawls  of  Cashmere  through  all  the  imperfections  of  the  native  manufacture, 
and  supplied  his  country  with  the  genume  pattern. 

Much  importance  has  justly  been  attributed  to  the  schools  of  design  so 
generally  diffused  through  France.  These  schools  (in  number  about  80)  are 
superintended  by  the  government.  The  free,  open,  and  popular  system  of 
instruction  (prevalent  in  France  since  the  days  of  Colbert),  and  the  extreme 
accessibility  of  their  museums,  libraries,  and  exhibitions,  have  greatly  tended 
to  the  diffusion  of  a  love  of  art,  as  well  as  of  literature,  among  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  French.  The  testimony  of  Dr.  Bowring,  M.P,,  on  this  subject, 
will  be  consulted  with  interest  and  advantage. 

According  to  the  evidence  of  a  distinguished  foreigner.  Dr.  Waagen,  the 
intelligent  administration  of  Prussia  has  felt  the  necessity  of  paying  great  at- 
tention to  the  instruction  of  the  Prussian  manufacturers  in  art.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  Gewcrh'InttUuty  at  Berlin,  which  was  founded  with  this  view,  will 
be  read  with  interest  in  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Waagen.  It  appears  that  a  con- 
stant correspondence  is  maintained  between  this  institution  and  the  more  dis- 
tant local  governments  and  local  manufacturers.  In  Bavaria  (now  the  classic 
country  of  the  arts)  there  are  thirty-three  schools  of  design.    Outltne-dra^ng, 
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to  a  considerable  extent,  forms  an  element  in  the  system  of  national  eda- 
cation. 

The  Committee  intended  to  have  laid  before  the  House  returns  received 
through  the  medium  of  the  Foreign-office,  explanatory  of  the  diflferent  schools 
and  institutions  connected  with  the  arts  in  foreign  countries.  The  non««r* 
rival  of  the  returns  from  France  and  from  Prussia  has  caused  the  production 
of  these  documents  to  be  postponed  to  a  future  session. 

In  our  own  country,  manufacturing  artists  have  been  greatly  indebted  to 
such  institutions  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  Royal  So- 
ciety in  Dublin  (the  latter  of  which  has  this  year  come  under  the  consider- 
ation of  another  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons).  In  England,  the 
rising  Institute  of  British  Architects  promises  great  advantage  to  our  manu- 
jfacturers ;  and  the  more  matured  mechanics'  institutions  have  disseminated 
much  valuable  instruction  in  the  arts.  The  Reports  of  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tutes of  Gkisgow,  Manchester,  and  Coventry  indicate,  in  the  present  year, 
the  awakened  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  great  towns  to  the  import- 
ance of  education  in  design. 

His  Majesty's  government  has  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  proposed  a  vote 
in  the  estimates  tor  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  of  design. 

It  appears  to  the  Committee  that,  in  the  formation  of  such  an  institution, 
not  mere  theoretical  instruction  only,  but  the  direct  practical  application  of 
the  arts  to  manufactures,  ought  to  be  deemed  an  essential  element.  In  this 
respect,  local  schools,  where  the  arts  reside,  as  it  were,  with  the  manufacture  to 
which  they  are  devoted,  appear  to  possess  many  practical  advantages.  In 
such  situations,  it  is  probable  that  the  arts  will  eventually  strike  root  and 
vegetate  with  vigour.  But,  if  a  more  central  system  be  adopted,  the  inventive 
power  of  the  artist  ought  equally  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  special  mano- 
mcture  which  he  is  destined  her^ter  to  pursue.  This  principle  is  judiciously 
adopted  in  the  Gcwerh  institution  at  Berlin ;  in  which,  after  one  year  of  gene- 
ral instruction  in  art,  the  pupil  selects  a  branch  of  manufacture  as  his  trade, 
and  passes  two  years  in  the  practical  application  of  art  to  the  peculiar  manu- 
fiicture  which  he  has  chosen.  Unless  the  arts  and  manufactures  be  practicallv 
combined,  the  unsuccessful  aspirants  afler  the  higher  branches  of  the  arts  will 
be  infinitely  multiplied,  and  the  deficiency  of  manufacturing  artists  will  not  be 
supplied. 

Ferhaps  the  government  would  most  judiciously  interpose,  not  only  by 
creating  a  normal  school,  but  by  applying  to  local  institutions  the  species  of 
assistance  now  extended  to  the  building  of  school-houses.  It  is  worthy  of 
consideration  whether,  if  satisfactory  evidence  were  given  that  the  local  r^id- 
ents  or  municipalities  would  supply  a  certain  portion  of  the  expense,  contribu- 
tions, in  aid  only,  might  not  be  judiciously  supplied  by  government.  But  the 
interposition  of  the  government  should  not  extend  to  interference  :  it  should 
aim  at  the  developement  and  extension  of  art ;  but  it  should  neither  control  its 
action,  nor  force  its  cultivation. 

The  same  system  might,  probably,  be  beneficially  extended  to  the  formation 
of  open  public  galleries  or  museums  of  art  in  the  various  towns  willing  to 
undertake  a  certain  share  in  the  foundation,  and  to  continue  the  maintenance 
of  such  establishments.  In  nothing  have  foreign  countries  possessed  a  greater 
advantage  over  Great  Britain  than  in  their  numerous  public  galleries  devoted 
to  the  arts,  and  open  gratuitously  to  the  people.  The  larger  towns  of  France 
are  generally  adorned  by  such  institutions.  In  this  country  we  can  scarcely 
boast  of  any.  Our  exhibitions  (where  they  exist)  are  usually  periodica].  A 
fee  is  demanded  for  admission,  and  modem  works  only  are  exhibited.  From 
such  exhibitions  the  poor  are  necessarily  excluded.  Even  those  who  can 
afford  to  pay,  seldom  ei\jov  the  advantage  of  contemplating  perfect  specimens 
of  beauty,  or  of  imbibing  the  pure  principles  of  art.  If  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  were  adopted  —  that  the  opening  of  public  galleries  for  the 
people  should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  encouraged  —  casts  of  the  best  sped* 
mens  of  sculpture  might  be  advantageously  transmitted  from  the  metropous  to 
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the  diflferent  towns.  Casts  are  cheaply  supplied  in  Paris,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  an  artist ;  and  a  tariiF,  indicating  their  several  prices,  is  issued  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public.  This  example  is  worthy  of  imitation.  But,  besides 
casta  and  paintings,  copies  of  the  Arabesaues  of  Raphael,  the  designs  at  Pom- 
peii, specimens  from  the  era  of  the  revival  of  arts,  every  thing,  in  short,  which 
exhibits  in  combination  the  efforts  of  the  artist  and  the  workman,  should  be 
sought  for  in  the  formation  of  such  institutions.  They  should  also  contain 
the  most  approved  modem  specimens,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic,  which  our 
extensive  commerce  would  r^uiily  convey  to  us  from  the  most  distant  quarters 
of  the  globe. 

It  appears  that,  among  our  workmen,  a  great  desire  exists  for  such  public 
exhibitions.  Wherever  it  be  possible,  they  should  be  accessible  after  working 
hours,  and  adinission  should  be  gratuitous  and  general.  A  small  obstruction 
is  fi*equently  a  virtual  prohibition.  The  vexatious  fees  exacted  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  St.  Paul's,  and  other  public  buildings,  are  discreditable  to  the  nation. 
Id  the  Abbey  at  Westminster,  not  only  is  a  fee  demanded  at  the  door,  but 
supplementary  fees  are  extorted  in  different  portions  of  the  building. 

An  intelligent  witness,  Mr.  Nasmyth,  suggests  the  |;reat  advantages  which 
manu&cturers  would  derive  from  themselves  encouraging  a  knowledge  and  a 
love  of  art  among  their  workmen.  The  exhibition  of  works  of  proportion  and 
of  beauty  in  rooms,  connected  with  factories  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on 
minds  already  familiar  with  geometrical  proportions.  Scientific  improvements 
la  machinery,  and  economy  in  the  construction  of  it,  are  both  intimately  con- 
nected with  perfection  of  form.  The  geometrical  forms  of  the  works  of  an- 
tiquity (especially  in  their  relation  to  the  ellipse)  are  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Xasmyth,  and  more  fully  developed  by  Mr.  Reinagle.  Mr.  Cooper  has  shown 
that  the  application  of  art  to  a  material  not  only  encourages,  but  sometimes 
creates,  a  manufacture.  Were  the  arts  more  extensively  diffused  among  our 
population,  manv  articles,  such  as  marble,  terra  cotta,  wood,  and  ivory  (a 
material  to  which  much  art  is  applied  in  France),  would  give  additional  em- 
ployment to  the  people. 

It  has  been  generally  admitted,  both  by  artists  and  by  manufacturers,  that 
access  to  botanical  gardens  would  have  an  excellent  effect  on  our  industrious 
population.  The  French  study  more  closely  than  we  do  the  living  flower ; 
and  their  imitations  of  plants  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be  more  correct 
than  ours.  Mr.  Hay,  an  intelligent  practical  witness  fi'om  Edinburgh,  has 
dwelt  on  the  importance  of  the  study  of  the  natural  flower,  even  in  its  simplest 
form. 

Among  the  advantages  possessed  hy  the  manufacturing  artists  of  foreign 
countries,  the  attention  of  your  Committee  has  been  directed  to  the  books  on 
art  published  bv  the  governments  for  the  instruction  of  their  workmen. 
Among  these,  the  works  issued  by  Mr.  Beuth,  director  of  the  Oewerb-Institut 
at  Benin,  particularly  deserve  to  be  mentioned.*  These  works,  printed  at 
the  expense  of  the  Prussian  government,  with  copperplate  engravings,  make 
known  to  the  manufacturing  artist  the  most  beautiml  models  of  antiquity  and 
the  era  of  the  RencoMancey  as  well  as  Oriental  and  Moresque  designs.  Ar- 
chitectural illustrations,  both  for  the  exterior  and  interior  of  buildings,  vases, 
tripods,  paters,  patterns  for  various  species  of  manufacture,  form  one  of  these 
volumes.  The  other  is  devoted  to  plans  and  illustrations  of  the  construction 
of  the  public  works  of  Prussia. 

*  Vorbilder  fiir  Fabrikanten  und  Handwerker.  By  Professor  Beuth, 
Berlin. 

Bau-ausf  iihrungen  des  Preussischen  Staats.    By  the  same. 

To  which  may  be  added,  — 

Ornamente  aller  classischen  Kunst-epochen,  nach  den  originalen.  An  ex- 
cellent work,  by  Professor  Zahn,  Berlin. 

Several  other  German  works  on  the  same  subject  are  mentioned  in  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Morant,  Part  II. 
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The  chief  excellence  of  these  works  appears  to  consist  in  their  general  cor^ 
rectness  and  classical  purity  of  taste.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe,  that  British 
capital  and  intelligence,  unaided  by  the  government,  have  been  turned  in  the 
same  direction.  Cheap  publications  upon  art  are  studied  with  interest  by  oar 
woikmen.  The  Mechamct*  Magazine  has,  in  this  point  of  view,  as  well  as  in 
its  more  scientific  character,  conferred  lasting  advantages  on  the  manufactures 
of  the  country.  The  immensely  extended  publication  of  specimens  of  art  by 
means  of  the  steam-printing  machine  is  justly  commemorated  in  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Cowper.  The  Penny  and  Saturday  Magazines^  the  Magatm  Pitto- 
retque^  the  magann  Univertel^  and  other  cheap  works  issued  in  France  and 
Germany,  are  mainly  indebted  for  their  success  to  this  great  instrument  of 
knowledge.  Nothing  is  more  cheering  than  to  find  public  instruction,  and 
consequently  public  nappiness,  thus  extending  with  the  increase  of  national 
capital,  and  conveying  mtelligence  and  civilisation  in  so  cheap  a  ibrra  to  the 
remotest  cottage  in  the  kingdom.  Such  instruments  may  be  said  to  form  the 
paper  circulation  of  knowledge ;  and,  while  the  friends  of  education  lament 
that  the  people  are  yet  most  insufficiently  provided  with  places  of  in8tniction» 
they  are  somewhat  consoled  by  the  reflection  that  these  works  convey  instruc- 
tion to  the  very  dwellings  of  the  people. 

But,  though  cheap  publications  are  thus  curculated  by  individual  enterprise, 
there  are  works,  such  as  those  issued  by  the  government  of  Prussia,  which 
probably  require  too  great  labour  of  design,  and  are  too  expensive  of  exe- 
cution, to  be  profitably  undertaken  by  individuals.  It  is  stated,  on  the  hi^ 
authority  of  Baron  Von  Klenze,  that  the  influence  of  Professor  Beuth's  pub- 
lications is  already  perceptible  in  the  shops  and  dwelling-houses  at  Berlin. 
Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  experiment,  the  Bavarian  government  is 
about  to  issue  sunilar,  but  cheaper,  works,  for  the  benefit  of  the  workmen  of 
Bavaria. 

It  appears  to  the  Committee  most  desirable,  with  a  view  to  extend  a  love^ 
a  knowledge  of  art  among  the  people,  that  the  principles  of  design  should 
form  a  portion  of  any  permanent  system  of  national  education.  Such  ele- 
mentary instruction  should  be  based  on  an  extension  of  the  knowledge  of 
form,  by  the  adoption  of  a  bold  style  of  geometrical  and  outline-drawing,  such 
as  is  practised  in  the  national  schools  of  Bavaria.  The  Committee  further 
would  sugeest  that,  if  the  proper  machinery  for  accomplishing  such  an  object 
were  su{]^ied,  the  progress  of  the  people  in  the  arts  should  be  reported 
annually  to  Parliament.  This  part  of  the  subject,  however,  is  involved  in 
the  much  greater  question  of  a  responsible  minister  of  education ;  which 
the  limits  imposed  on  the  Committee  prevent  them  firom  doing  more  than  al- 
luding to. 

It  is  with  regret  that  your  Committee  notice  the  neglect  of  any  general  in- 
struction, even  in  the  history  of  art,  at  our  universities  and  public  schools ; 
an  omission  noticed  long  ago  by  Mr.  Burke,  and  obvious  to  every  reflecting 
mind. 

The  Committee  turn  to  another  branch  of  the  subject  connected  with  arts 
and  manufactures.  The  difiicult  and  delicate  question  of  copyright  has  al- 
ready engaged  the  attention  of  the  House ;  and  numerous  complaints  of  want 
of  protection  for  their  designs  have  been  laid  before  the  Committee  by  artists 
and  manufacturers.  Mr.  bmith.  an  eminent  manufacturer  of  Sheffield,  states 
that  the  piracy  of  his  designs  will  compel  him  altogether  to  abandon  designing 
as  connected  with  his  trade.  A  similar,  or  corroborative,  statement  is  made 
by  architectural  sculptors,  modellers,  manufacturing  artists,  and  artists  gene- 
rally. Mr.  Martin  has  been  seriously  injured  by  the  piracy  of  his  works ;  and 
Mr.  Pi^worth  attributes  to  the  want  of  protection  for  inventions  the  absence 
of  original  matter  in  tablets,  vases,  and  foliages ;  of  which,  in  England,  we 
possess  few  specimens,  and  perhaps  none  worthy  of  observation.  It  is  well 
Known  that  a  short  period  ot  copyright  is  extended  to  printed  cotton  patterns. 
A  doubtful  protection  has  also  been  afforded  to  the  arts  by  the  statutes 
38  Geo.  HI.  c.  71.,  and  54  Geo.  III.  c.  56.     The  copyright  given  by  these 
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fltatiitei  extends  to  metallic  figures  of  men  and  animals,  to  figures  combined  of 
die  two,  and  to  what  is  somewhat  loosely  styled  *'  matter  of  invention  in 
sculpture."  Metallic  foliages,  Arabesques,  vases,  candelabra,  and  similar  works, 
are  unprotected  by  them.  Whatever  be  the  l^al  latitude  of  these  acts,  the 
ezpenstveness  of  a  remedy  through  the  courts  of  law  or  equity  is  a  virtual  bar 
to  invention,  and  almost  afibrds  impunity  to  piracy  in  art. 

The  most  obvious  principle  of  any  measure  enacted  for  the  protection  of 
invention  appears  to  be  the  constitution  of  a  cheap  and  accessible  tribunal. 
The  French  nave  long  possessed  a  prompt  and  economical  court  of  judgment 
for  cases  of  this  kind.  The  constitution  of  the  Corueil  det  PnuThommet^ 
prevalent  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  France,  is  a  subject  of  interesting 
developement  in  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Bowring.  These  local  tribunals  form  a 
kind  of  jury  or  board  of  arbitration,  composed  of  master-manufacturers  and 
workmen,  empowered  to  decide  on  priority  of  invention  in  design,  as  well  as 
many  other  subjects  connected  with  manufactures.  It  has,  however,  occurred 
to  the  Committee  that,  where  a  dispute  arises  concerning  originalitv  of  inven- 
tion between  designers  residing  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  local  tribunals 
would  not  readily  afford  a  final  adjudication. 

In  addition  to  cheapness,  the  greatest  promptitude  of  decision  is  another 
obvious  element  in  the  constitution  of  such  a  tribunal.  For  this  and  for  other 
reasons,  a  system  of  registration  appears  to  be  indispensable. 

Another  element  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject  is  the  varying  duration 
of  protection  to  be  extended  to  different  inventions  in  manufactures.  The 
varying  periods  of  protection  form  a  question  of  minute  and  exact  detail,  fit 
for  separate  investigation,  and  dependent  on  evidence  too  specific  to  be  com* 
prehended  in  the  more  general  enquiry  undertaken  by  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  consider  the  elaboration  of  any  comprehensive  measure  for 
the  protection  of  designs  in  manufactures  to  be  well  worthy  of  the  serious 
attention  of  the  government. 

The  arts,  both  generally  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  manufac- 
tures, have  shared  the  common  suffering  under  the  baneful  influence  of  fiscal 
duties.  The  excise  laws,  in  their  restrictions  on  the  manufacture  and  the 
form  of  bricks,  have  obstructed  the  exercise  of  art  in  that  material.  The 
window  duty  acts  injuriously  on  the  proportion  and  beauty  of  our  buildings. 
The  paper  duty  has  been  extensively  detrimental  in  its  effects  on  periodical 
publications  on  the  arts,  on  the  use  of  drawin^i>aper,  on  the  emplovment  of 
cards  in  the  Jacquard  loom,  and  in  its  oppressive  application  to  the  whole 
trade  of  paper-staining.  The  glass  duties  nave  fettered  the  arts  in  their  en- 
deavours to  restore  painting  on  glass,  in  which  (contrary  to  common  belief) 
we  are  able  to  surpass  the  artists  of  former  times.  The  same  duties  have 
restricted  the  adoption  of  engravings  as  ornaments  in  dwelling-houses.  The 
lower  cost  of  glass  in  France  has  encouraged  a  much  more  extended  use  of 
engravings  in  private  residences. 

In  reference  to  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  arts,  your  Committee 
have  already  adverted  incidentally  to  exhibitions.  Among  exhibitions  con- 
nected with  the  encouragement  of  art,  their  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
institutions  established  in  Germany  under  the  name  of  Kunst-Vereme^  and  now 
becoming  prevalent  in  this  country.  These  associations,  for  the  purchase  of 
pictures  to  be  distributed  by  lot,  ibrm  one  of  the  many  instances,  in  the  pre- 
sent age,  of  the  advantages  of  combination.  The  smallness  of  the  contribution 
required  brings  toeether  a  large  mass  of  subscribers ;  many  of  whom,  without 
such  a  system  of  association,  would  never  have  been  patrons  of  the  arts. 
Messrs.  Waagen  and  Von  Klenxe  highly  estimate  the  advantages  conferred  on 
the  arts  by  such  associations,  which  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Prussia  by  M.  Von  Humboldt. 

From  the  subject  of  exhibitions,  the  Committee  have  naturally  been  led  to 
enquire  mto  the  constitution  and  management  of  those  institutions  which 
have  prevailed  in  Europe  for  the  last  two  hundred  years  under  the  name  of 
academies.    Acadenies  appear  to  have  been  originally  designed  to  prevent  or 
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to  retard  the  supposed  decline  of  elevated  art.  Political  economista  have 
denied  the  advantages  of  such  institutions ;  and  artists  themselves,  of  later 
years,  have  more  than  doubted  them.  It  appears,  on  the  evidence  of  some  of 
the  witnesses,  that  M.  H.  Vernet,  the  celebrated  Director  of  the  French 
Academy  at  Rome,  has  recommended  the  suppression  of  that  establishment. 
It  is  maintained  b^'  Dr.  Waa^n,  that  what  is  called  the  academic  system  gives 
an  artificial  elevation  to  mediocrity ;  and  that  the  restriction  of  academic  rules 
prevents  the  artist  from  catching  the  feeling  and  spirit  of  the  great  master 
whom  he  studies ;  like  the  regulations  of  those  literary  institutioiis  of  fanner 
times,  which  set  more  value  on  scanning  the  metres  of  the  ancients  than  on 
transfusing  into  the  mind  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  poet.  Many  of  the 
witnesses  concur  with  Dr.  Waagen  in  the  opinion  that  academies  ought  pro- 
perly to  be  schools  only ;  wherein  such  instruction  may  be  given  as  is  not 
attainable  in  the  ttudio  of  a  private  master.  When  academies  go  beyond  this. 
their  proper  province,  they  degenerate  into  mannerism,  and  fetter  genius ;  and, 
when  thev  assume  too  exclusive  and  oligarchical  a  character,  thejr  damp  the 
moral  independence  of  the  artist,  and  narrow  the  proper  basis  of  all  intellectual 
excellence  —  mental  freedom. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  principle  of  free  competition  in  art  (as  in  com- 
merce) will  ultimately  triumph  over  all  artificial  institutions.  Governments 
may,  at  some  future  period,  content  themselves  with  holding  out  prizes  or  com- 
missions to  the  different,  but  coequal,  societies  of  artists,  and  refuse  the 
dangerous  gif);  of  preeminence  to  any.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  our 
Royal  Academy  is  indebted  for  the  distinguished  names  which  adorn  itsannab 
to  the  necessity  of  competing  as  a  private  society  with  other  institutions^ 
rather  than  to  the  extraneous  distinctions  and  privileges  with  which  it  is  de- 
corated, and,  perhaps,  encumbered.  As  it  stands,  it  is  not  a  public  national 
institution  like  the  French  Academy,  since  it  lives  by  exhibition,  and  takes 
money  at  the  door.  Yet  it  possesses  many  of  the  privileges  of  a  public  body» 
without  bearing  the  direct  burthen  of  public  responsibility. 

The  artists  examined  by  the  Committee  frequentiy  concur  in  admitting  the 
eminence  of  the  present  and  of  former  members  of  the  Royal  Academy ;  but 
they  complain  or  the  exclusive  nature  of  its  rules,  of  the  limitation  of  its 
numbers,  and  of  the  principle  of  self-election  which  pervades  it.  Among  ita 
exclusive  rules-  has  been  named  one  which  prohibits  the  members  of  the 
Academy  from  belonging  to  any  other  institution  of  artists  in  London ;  and 
another,  which  restricts  a  candidate  for  academic  honours  from  exhibiting 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  Academy.  It  is  true  that  the  inexpediency  of  the 
former  of  these  regulations  is  acknowledged  on  the  part  of  the  Academy ;  but 
it  still  exists,  and  has  recently  been  earned  into  execution.  The  private  and 
irresponsible  nature  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Academy ;  the  privilege  enjoyed 
by  the  Academicians,  of  exclusively  consorting  with  the  patrons  of  art  at  the 
annual  dinner ;  their  prerogative  of  retouching  their  own  works  previous  to 
exhibition  (a  power  denied  to  the  other  artists  who  exhibit);  and  the  mono- 
poly of  the  best  places  by  the  pictures  of  the  Academicians,  have  been  adverted 
to  by  various  witnesses.  Of  the  privileges  above  named,  some  have  been 
denied  to  be  exclusive ;  others  have  been  claimed  by  the  Academy  as  essential 
to  the  nature  of  such  an  institution. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  lamented  that  artists  so  distinguished  as  Mr.  Martin 
and  Mr.  Haydon  should  complain  of  the  treatment  of  their  works  within  tiie 
walls  of  the  Academv ;  and  particularly  that  Mr.  Martin  should  declare  that 
his  paintings  have  found  that  encouragement  in  the  foreign  exhibitions  of 
France  and  Belgium  which  they  have  been  denied  at  home. 

Some  irregularities  have  been  noticed  in  the  delivery  of  lectures  at  the  Aca- 
demy. The  neglect  of  architecture  has  been  complained  of  by  several  artists 
extra  muros  ;  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  instruction  given  in  that  important 
branch  of  art  is  admitted  by  the  President  himself. 

The  exclusion  of  engravers  from  the  highest  rank  in  the  Academy  has  often 
called  forth  the  animadversions  of  foreign  artists.    In  the  French  Acaderoy^ 
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engrevera  are  admitted  into  the  highest  class  of  membera.  So  ur6  they  ill 
Bulan,  Venice,  Florence,  and  in  Rome.  Id  Enj^land,  their  rise  is  limited  to 
the  class  of  assodaies.  This  mark  of  depreciation  drove  such  eminent  men 
as  WooUett,  Strange,  and  Sharpe  far  from  the  Academy.  Such  a  distinction 
seems  the  more  entraordinar^^  because  British  engraving  has  attained  a  high 
d^ree  of  excellence.  Foreigners  send  pupils  hither  for  education ;  and 
the  works  of  British  engraYers  are  diffused  and  admired  throughout  the 
Continent. 

The  remarks  of  fore^  critics  have  frequentiy  been  elicited  by  the  unusual 
predominance  of  portraits  over  other  works  of  art  in  our  annual  academic  ex<* 
hibitions.  It  appears  (from  the  returns  appended  to  the  report)  that  fully 
half  of  the  paintinp  annually  exhibited  have  been  portraits,  whidi  often  incon^ 
sistently  obtrude  themselves  before  ideal  and  historical  compositions.  In  the 
arrangement  of  a  national  exhibition,  a  more  appropriate  classification  ought 
surely  to  be  adopted. 

The  plan  annexed  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wilkins  will  explain  that  fully  one 
half  of  the  new  National  Gallery  has  been  given  up  to  the  Royal  Academy^ 
Against  this  apportionment  of  the  national  buildmg  a  large  number  of  artists 
have  remonstrated ;  and  two  bodies  of  punters  have  petitioned  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  subject.  They  declare  their  inability  to  compete  with  an 
institution  so  favoured  at  the  public  expense.  It  is  true  that  tne  Academy 
may  be  compdled  to  quit  the  National  Gallery  whenever  public  convenience 
requires  their  removal ;  but  the  great  body  of  non-academic  artists  contend 
that  a  society  which  possesses  not  only  this  but  many  other  public  advantages 
ought  to  be  responsible  to  those  who  contribute  to  their  exhibitions,  and  whose 
interests  they  are  supposed  to  represent.  A  strong  feeling  pervades  the  ar- 
tists generally  on  this  subject.  Tney  are  uneasy  under  the  ambiguous,  half** 
public,  half-private  character  of  the  Academy ;  and  the^  suggest  that  it  should 
either  stano  in  the  simple  position  of  a  private  institution,  or,  if  it  really 
represents  the  artists  of  Great  Britain,  that  it  should  be  responsible  to,  and 
eliffible  by,  them. 

Few  circumstances  can  more  fully  exhibit  the  hitiierto  exclusive  nature  of 
our  institutions,  than  the  fact  that  we  have  only  just  begun  to  form  a  National 
Gallery.  The  new  building,  now  nearly  completed,  has  been  thrown  back  to 
open  the  facade  of  St.  Martm's  to  Psdl  Mall ;  an  alteration  in  his  original 
desien  which  the  architect  much  deplores*  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the 
whole  edifice  is  not  fire-proof.  The  portion  allotted  to  the  Royal  Academy 
is  not  so.  As,  according  to  the  plan,  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  Acar 
demy  reside  on  the  premises,  there  will  be  fires  in  the  academic  portion  oif 
the  building;  a  circumstance  which  must  more  or  less  endanger  the  adjacent 
natiopal  coUection.  In  the  construction  of  the  new  picture  gallery  at  Munich 
^described  in  the  evidence  of  Baron  Von  Klense),  the  removal  of  all  danger 
nrom  fire  seems  to  have  been  particularly  attended  to. 

The  description  of  the  macnificent  ^leries  of  sculpture  and  painting  at 
Munich  given  by  Baron  Von  &lenze,  at  the  end  of  the  evidence,  will  be  read 
with  interest  and  instruction. 

The  subject  of  a  catalogue,  or  description  of  the  paintings,  is  an  important 
element  in  a  national  collection.  Besides  a  catalogue  raUoimi,  M.  Waagen, 
in  the  Berlin  Gallery,  and  Baron  Von  Klenze,  in  the  Gallery  at  Munich,  have 
placed  m  each  compartment  of  the  gallery  a  descriptive  map  of  the  walls,  by 
refiEsrence  to  which  the  spectator  denves  some  brief  mformation  respecting  the 
several  pictures  and  their  painters.  It  appears  to  the  Committee  that  the 
most  ready  and  compendious  information  would  be  given  to  the  public  by 
fiidng  its  name  over  every  separate  school,  and  under  every  picture  the  name« 
with  the  time  of  the  birth  and  death,  of  the  painter;  the  name,  also,  of  the 
master,  or  the  most  celetoited  pupil  of  the  artist,  might,  in  certain  cases,  be 
added.  Tbds  ready,  though  limited,  information  is  important  to  those  whose 
time  is  much  absorbed  by  mental  or  bodily  labour.  For  their  sakes,  also,  it 
^  essential  that  the  ^sllery  be  opened  in  summer,  afVer  the  usual  hours  of 
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labour.  It  is  ftr  better  for  the  nation  to  pay  a  few  additional  attendants  in  the 
rooms,  than  to  close  the  doors  on  the  laborious  classes ;  to  whose  recreation 
and  refinement  a  national  collection  ought  to  be  princijmlly  devoted. 

It  appears  to  your  €k>mmittee  that  some  portion  ot  the  gallery  should  be 
dedicated  to  the  perpetuation  and  extension  of  the  Britilrii  School  of  Art. 
Pictures  by  living  British  artists  of  acknowledged  merit  migh^  after  they  h«ve 
stood  the  test  of  time  and  criticism,  be  purchased  for  the  national  collection ; 
especiallv  such  pmntings  as  are  more  adapted,  bv  their  style  and  subject,  to  a 
gallery  than  a  cabinet.  A  room  might  also  be  devoted  to  such  engravings  as 
have  undergone  a  similar  probation  of  public  criticism.  This  encouragement 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  higher  branches  of  engraving. 

It  would  be  a  great  public  benefit  if  the  celebrated  cartoons  from  Hampton 
Court  could  be  deposited  in  the  National  Gallery.  That  they  could  be  pr^ 
served  there  with  safety  is  the  opinion  of  several  eminent  artists. 

Your  Committee  observe  with  regret  that  the  great  picture  of  Sel)asclan  del 
Piombo  has  been  exposed  to  the  hazard  (from  the  incursions  of  insects)  de- 
tailed in  the  evidence. 

With  respect  to  the  future  extension  of  the  national  collection,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  individuals  might  be  encourafi;ed  to  bequeath  to  it  money,  89 
well  as  paintines,  by  inscribing  over  the  works  purchased  with  their  bequests 
the  names  of  the  donors. 

It  has  been  recommended  by  more  than  one  experienced  witness  that  the 
pictures  particularly  sought  for  in  our  national  collection  should  be  those  of 
the  era  of  Raphael,  or  of  the  times  just  antecedent  to  it,  such  works  being  of 
a  purer  and  more  elevated  style  than  the  eminent  works  of  the  Caraeci. 
Paintings  of  the  Raphael  era  form  the  best  nucleus  of  a  gallery :  they  have 
been  sought  for,  on  this  accoimt,  as  the  basis  of  the  new  National  Gallery  at 
Berlin. 

The  capability  of  the  persons  appointed  to  make  purchases  for  the  KatioiMd 
Gallery  is  a  very  important  question.  It  would  seem  that  the  minority  of 
trustees  ordinaril^r  selected  for  such  purposes  in  this  country  are  chosen  rather 
on  account  of  their  elevated  rank  and  their  possession  of  pictures  than  for  any 
peculiar  professional  ability.  A  private  collector  may  be  an  excellent  jndge 
of  cabinet  paintings,  but  he  may  not  have  the  comprehensive  knowledge  re- 
quired in  the  choice  of  a  national  collection.  In  the  committees  appointed  to 
purchase  paintings  for  the  National  Galleries  of  France  and  Prussia  there  is  a 
greater  admixture  of  artists  and  of  experts,  or  persons  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  value  of  pictures.  A  similar  admission  of  prac- 
tical and  professional  critics  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  desirable  ir 
this  country. 

The 'composition  of  our  commissions  for  dedding  on  plans  for  public  woilis 
has  also  been,  with  great  apparent  justice,  complained  of<  In  France,  the  tri-' 
bunal  which  decides  between  competing  artists  is  less  limited  and  more  pro- 
fessional. The  opinion  of  the  public  is  also  there  called  in  aid  Of  the  tribunal. 
It  appears  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Cockerell  that,  on  occasioA  (ft  a  recent 
concourt  for  a  public  commission  in  Paris,  the  plans  of  the  different  artiattf 
were  subjected  to  eeneral  i)ublic  criticism  for  eight  days;  after  which  a  tri- 
bunal, consisting  of  artists  in  general,  as  well  as  of  those  belonging  to  the  In- 
stitute, assisted  by  persons  professionally  acquainted  with  the  subiect  of  tfatf 
work,  pronounced  a  final  opinion  on  the  ments  of  the  different  designs. 

It  has  already  been  submitted  by  the  Committee  that  an  occasional  oiiUay 
of  public  money  on  British  works  of  art  of  acknowledged  excellence,  and  in 
the  highest  style  and  purest  taste,  would  be  a  national  advantage.  It  has  alao 
been  suggested  that,  in  the  completion  of  great  public  buildings,  the  arcs  of 
sculpture  and  pamting  might  be  called  in  for  the  embellisbmdnt  of  architectfare^ 
to  tne  advancement  of  the  arts  and  the  refinement  of  the  people.  The 
habitual  contemplation  of  noble  works  in  fresco  and  in  sculpture  is  worthy  of 
the  intelligence  of  a  great  and  civilised  nation. 

It  will  give  your  Committee  the  dncerest  gratification  if  the  result  of  their 
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enquiry  (in  which  tfaey  have  been  Jiberally  assisted  by  the  artists  of  this 
country)  tend  in  any  d^ee  to  raise  the  character  of  a  profession  which  is  said 
to  stand  much  higher  among  foreign  nations  than  in  our  own ;  to  infuse,  even 
remotely,  into  an  mdustrious  and  enterprising  people  a  love  of  art,  and  to  teach 
them  to  respect  and  venerate  the  name  of  "  Artist."  —  August,  1836.  (iStf- 
part,  &c.,  p.  ilL  to  zL) 


Art.  III.    On  the  Fitting  up  of  Interiors.    Translated  from   the 
French  of  M.  Quatrem^re  d£  Quincy.    By  P. 

The  phrase  ^^  fitting  up  the  interior  of  a  bouse  "  implies  the 
placing  in  it  of  all  those  things  which  are  requisite  to  render  the 
dwelling  fit  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  civilised  country ;  the  nature 
and  quantity  of  these  things  varying,  of  course,  with  the  means, 
taste,  and  habits  of  the  individuals  for  whose  use  they  are  de- 
signed. According  to  the  above  definition,  the  term  Fitting  up 
will  be  found  to  include  the  movable  articles  of  furniture ;  but, 
as  we  only  intend  to  consider  the  phrase  with  reference  to  archie 
tectural  decoration,  we  shall  confine  our  ideas  on  this  head  to 
the  different  modes  of  embellishing  the  inner  walls  of  palaces, 
houses,  &c.,  by  tapestry  or  hangings.  Luxury,  in  this  species  of 
furniture,  was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  amongst  the  ancients, 
especially  in  the  Eastern  nations.  The  Babylonians,  in  the  in- 
terior decoration  of  their  apartments,  employed  the  most  elegant 
furniture.  Their  luxury,  in  ^.is  respect,  was  most  commonly 
displayed  in  the  tapestry  and  coverings  with  which  the  seats  and 
beds  were  ornamented.  Pliny,  speaking  of  a  carpet  which  was 
suited  to  cover  the  couches  upon  which  the  ancients  reclined 
when  at  table,  mentions  that  those  manufiictured  at  Babylon 
cost  8000  sesterces.  We  may  judge  by  this  sum  (which  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  65,000/.)  of  the  magnificence  of  this  kind 
of  furniture.  The  Biblej  also,  tells  of  the  vases  of  brass,  ivory, 
and  marble,  with  which  the  Babylonian  apartments  were  deco- 
rated ;  and  it  appears  that  sometimes  these  vases  were  enriched 
with  precious  stones. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe,  from  the  taste  still  prevailing  in 
the  East,  that  the  ancient  Asiatics  hung  the  walls  of  their  apart** 
ments  with  stuflfs.  It  is  related  by  Pliny,  that  Attalus,  King  of 
Pergamus,  having  left  the  Roman  people  heirs  to  his  superb 
furniture,  there  were  found  in  the  collection,  among  other  things^ 
some  most  beautifiil  carpets  and  tapestry,  embroidered  and  em- 
bossed with  gold.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  manufactories 
which  supplira  these  costly  and  precious  articles  were  given  up 
and  abandoned,  before  the  decline  of  the  arts  in  Greece  and 
Italy. 

In  the  two  last-mentioned  countries,  we  do  not  find  any 
remains  of  a  like  use  of  this  kind  of  furniture.      The  ancient 
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paintings  or  bas-reliefs  that  have  descended  to  us  give  us  no  pre- 
cise indication  of  it :  all  the  tapestry  or  hangings  that  appear  in 
them  seem  to  have  been  nailed  to  the  wiQls,  in  a  loose  and 
flowing  manner,  not  adhering  closely  to  the  surface.  Curtains 
and  festooned  draperies  were  generally  employed  for  alcoves, 
and  round  the  couches  and  eating-tables. 

It  would  seem,  however,  from  the  numerous  fragments  of 
Roman  houses  and  palaces  that  are  still  visible,  that  paintings 
and  sculptures  were  for  a  long  while  the  chief  decorations  of 
their  interiors.  This  kind  of  ornament,  of  all  others  the  most 
beautiful,  was  soon  succeeded,  at  Rome,  by  fine  plasterings  and 
marble  casings  on  the  walls ;  a  mode  of  decoration  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  became,  at  length,  a  mania  with  the  great  In 
several  passages  of  this  author  and  philosopher,  we  find  him 
<»>mplaining  of  the  injury  done  to  painting  by  this  popular  fancy  ; 
and  he  reproaches  his  countrymen  with  their  want  of  taste,  as 
the  general  result  of  a  degeneracy  of  manners :  — "  Quos  ad 
usus  quasve  ad  voluptates  alias,  nisi  ut  inter  maculas  lapidem 
jaceant" 

The  Gauls  and  the  Franks  had  for  along  time  no  idea  of  car- 
pets and  tapestry ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  they  covered  their 
walls  and  their  floors  with  mats,  woven  of  long  straw  or  rushea. 
Mats,  therefore,  with  them,  constituted  their  first  furniture  of 
this  kind.  Luxury  being  introduced  by  degrees,  they  began  to 
dye  the  straw  and  rushes  employed  in  manufacturing  their  mats ; 
and  these  were  afterwards  wrought  into  compartments,  with 
varied  designs.  The  most  beautiful  mats  were,  at  first,  brought 
from  the  Levant ;  but,  afterwards,  they  were  imitated  in  France* 
The  finest  of  these  imitations  were  made  at  Pontoise,  and  soon 
became  an  important  article  of  commerce.  Mats  are  now  no 
longer  used  for  the  decoration  of  apartments  in  France,  or  in 
any  of  the  French  provinces ;  but  they  are  still  the  fashion  all 
over  Holland,  both  of  home  manufacture,  and  those  brought 
fi'om  the  Levant.    In  France,  silken  or  woollen  tapestries  have 

Snerally  succeeded  matting  as  a  covering  for  the  walls;  and 
ey  constitute  the  chief  ornament  of  the  interior  of  apartments, 
and,  consequently,  the  chief  beauty  of  the  fittings  up.  Cold 
countries,  which  require  tapestry  or  hangings  to  absorb  the 
dampness  of  the  walls,  have  totally  excluded  painting  and  the 
other  arts  of  design  from  the  interiors  of  their  dwellbg-houses ; 
for  these  could  contribute  but  little  to  the  decoration  of  apart- 
ments in  which  they  would  be  exposed  to  the  effects  of  the 
weather.  Therefore  this  department  is  almost  become  foreim 
to  architecture,  and  generally  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
upholsterer. 
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Art.  IV.    Candiduit  Noie^Bookl 
Fasciculus  II. 

**  Sicut  meus  est  mos, 
Nescio  quid  meditans  nugaruro ;  et  totus  in  illis.** 

I.  I  WAS  once  recommending  to  a  young  friend  that  be  should 
make  himself  so  fiir  acquainted  with  architecture  as  to  be  able 
to  recognise  at  once,  and  understand,  the  forms  he  beheld;  but 
he  cut  me  short,  by  protesting  that  he  could  draw  any  building 
correctly  enough  by  his  eye;  consequently ,  that  he  might  spare 
himself  the  trouble  my  advice  would  impose  upon  him,  more 
especially,  as  he  had  taken  up  the  notion,  that  architectural 
drawing  is  no  better  than  a  merely  mechanical  process  of  draw- 
ing lines  with  a  ruler ;  an  idea  common  to  many  others  as  well 
as  to  him.  Pressing  advice  upon  a  friend  is,  generally,  as  useless 
an  office  as  it  is  an  ungracious  one ;  and,  as  I  could  only  recom- 
mend, not  enforce  compliance  by  authority,  I  lefl  him  to  pursue 
his  own  course,  well  aware,  at  the  same  time,  that  either  he  would 
find  out  his  error,  or  that,  if  he  really  could  do  what  he  fancied  was 
in  his  power,  he  must  be  extraordinarily  clever  indeed.  Since 
then  he  has  acknowledged  that  he  was  mistaken,  and  expressed 
his  regret  for  not  having  followed  my  counsel  as  to  studying 
both  architecture  and  perspective.  To  this  confession  I  ex- 
pected it  would  come  at  last,  being  fully  assured  that,  let  his 
general  talent  be  what  it  may,  no  one  can  convey  to  another  the 
true  character  of  that  with  which  he  is  not  intimately  acquainted 
himself,  whether  his  knowledge  of  it  be  the  result  of  long  and 
habitual  attention  to  it,  or  of  methodised  study.  Undoubtedly, 
a  man  may  achieve  much  by  observation  alone,  and  such  rules 
as  he  is  enabled  to  gather  from  it  and  lay  down  for  himself; 
neither  ought  close  observation,  accompanied  with  reflection,  to  be 
neglected,  since  it  is  by  them  that  an  artist  makes  a  way  for  him- 
self beyond  that  point  where  rules  stop  short  This,  however, 
does  not  render  it  the  less  desirable  to  avail  ourselves  of  system 
and  rule,  as  guides  and  assistants  Bt  our  first  starting.  There 
have  been  persons  who  have  been  able  to  write,  not  only  cor-* 
rectly,  but  with  great  elegance  and  purity  of  style,  althougn  they 
have  known  scarcely  any  thing  of  grammar  as  an  art ;  while 
others  there  have  been,  who,  although  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  it,  have  hardly  been  able  to  turn  a  single  period  agreeably, 
but  have  been  uniformly  correct,  and  uniformly  awkward.  No 
one,  indeed,  expects  style  from  a  schoolmaster,  or  finished  ele- 
gance of  carriage  from  a  dancing-master ;  nevertheless,  it  is  as 
well  to  know  what  they  can  teach  us. 

Even  supposing  that  a  person  wholly  ignorant  of  architecture 
should  be  able  to  draw  buildings  with  sufiicient  correctness  by 
the  eye  alone ;  it  can  hardly  happen  but  that,  for  want  of  know- 
ing them  to  be    such,  he  would  either  generalise,   or  hardly 
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notice,  those  slighter  Iniils  and  peculiarities  of  detail,  for  which  the 
object  he  professes  to  represent  may  be  chiefly  remarkable*    To 
be  sure,  it  requires  a  sort  of  positive  genius  for  blundering  to  mis- 
take the  columns  of  the  India  House  for  Corinthian  ones,  and 
represent  them  as  such ;  or  to  show  eight  windows  in  a  fronts 
instead  of  nine;  placing  a.  pier  over  the  door  instead  of  an  aper- 
ture ;  or  to  make  the  blank  windows  at  the  Bank  of  England  as 
wide  at  top  as  at  bottom:  yet  all  these  blundera,  and  others,  have 
I  seen  committed,  and  given  to  the  world  in  engravings;  some  of 
them,  too,  by  those  from  whom  I  should  have  least  of  all  ex- 
pected them.     Were  only  mistakes  of  this  sort  committed,  we 
might  endure  them,  as  being  amusing  from  their  very  extrava- 
gance, since  they  are  hardly  one  remove  from  that  of  a  painter 
who  should   make  a  leg  growing  out  of  a  shoulder,  or  termi- 
nating in  a  wrist  and  hand :  and  even  Rembrandt  has  given  a 
portrait  of  himself  with  two  right  hands.     I  might  draw  up  a 
tolerably  long  catalogue  of  betises  committed  by  those  who  un- 
dertake to  meddle  with  architectural  drawing,  without  under- 
standing  the  objects  themselves :  as  a  specimen,  I  will  merely  note 
here  a  print  after  a  drawing  by  Bartlett,  where  the  architrave  of 
a  Corinthian  entablature  projects  beyond  the  columns  as  much 
as  the  angles  of  the  abacus  of  the  capitals !  But,  for  glorious  de- 
fiance of  the  laws  of  vision  and  perspective,  commend  me  to  the 
lithograph  views  which  illustrate  the  description  of  the  house 
and  museum   of  Sir  John  Soane,  where  we  behold  what  are 
intended  to  represent  horizontal  ceilings,  but  which  are  made  to 
appear  almost  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  to  the  walls;  and 
where  the  artist,  whoever  he  is,  has  attempted  to  convince  us 
that  it  is  possible  to  see  two  opposite  planes  sloping  from  the 
picture,  as  plainly  as  if  they  inclined  towards  it.  Such  a  prodigy 
has  actually  been  achieved  in  the  view  of  the  Sbakspeare  recess ; 
the  narrower  end  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  towards  the  spec- 
tator ;  notwithstanding  which,  a  person  would  &ncy  himself  look- 
ing at  three  sides  of  an  octagon  or  hexagon  ;  that  on  either  hand 
of  the  one  facing  him  being  turned  towards,  and  not  Jrom^  the 
eye.     If  told  of  it,  perhaps  the  artist  would  say,  with  Moli^re's 
medecin,  ^*  Nous  avons  change  tout  cehu^^     Fortunately  ^^  only  a 
hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  the  work  are  printed,"  otherwise 
the  public  would  expand  their  eyes  to  the  danger  of  bursting 
them,  or  else  be  in  danger  of  bursting  their  sides  with  laughter. 
Well  might  the  royal  Dane  exclaim,  *^  There  are  more  things 
in  heaven  and  earth,    Horatio,   than   are  dreamt  of  in  your 
philosophy  !^* 

II.  It  has  been  recorded,  as  an  instance  of  extraordinary 
power  in  James  Wyatt,  that  it  was  his  custom  to  make  sketches 
in  his  travelling  carriage  of  such  alterations  as  would  be  likely 
to  suit  the  place  he  was  making  a  professional  visit  to«  For  my 
own  part,  I  can  see  nothing  whatever  extraordinary  in  a  man's 
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^*  jotting  down  "  on  paper,  in  a  few  minutes,  idea^  that  would 
take  him  as  many  days  to  perfect  and  elaborate ;  and,  provided 
a  man  has  any  ideas  at  all,  they  are  just  as  likely  to  occur  to  him 
on  the  road,  where  he  has  nothing  else  to  occupy  his  attention, 
as  in  any  other  place.  Judging  from  his  works,  I  should  rather 
say  that  James  Wyatt  seldom  cared  to  do  more  than  work  from 
the  first  ideas  that  suggested  themselves ;  for  most  of  his  build- 
ings Hre  exceedingly  trivial  and  commonplace  in  respect  to  design.  * 
He  was,  however,  in  great  vogue^  and  probably  deemed  it  pru- 
dent, therefore,  to  play  the  economist  with  hisideas^  lest  his  stock 
should  be  quite  exhausted  before  all  his  customers  were  served. 
Notwithstanding  this,  a  criucal  examination  of  his  works  would 
be  useful ;  and  they  would  furnish  abundant  matter  for  criticism, 
although  Mr.  Allan  Cunnifigham  has  not  condescended  even  to 
mention  Wyatt  in  his  Ldves  of  British  Architects. 

III.  ^^  To  snatch  agrace  beyond  the  rules  of  art,"  has  beencon- 
sidered,  by  some,  as  just  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  positive  non- 
sense. '^  How  is  grace,"  they  ask,  *^  to  be  obtained  by  stepping 
out  of  the  boundary  of  art?  Either  the  effect  so  achieved  must 
be  compatible  with  art,  consequently  within  its  province ;  or  it 
must  be  at  variance  with  art,  and  preposterous."  Now,  with  due 
deference  to  auch  acute  commentatoiis,  I  conceive  that,  in  their 
ei^rness  to  convict  the  poet  of  writing  el^ant  nonsense,  by 
raising  a  difficulty  where  there  is  none  whatever,  they  show  their 
ingenuity  chiefly  in  misunderstanding  what  is  perfectly  obvious. 
Had  the  poet  advised  us  to  snatch  a  erace  contrary  to  art,  we 
might  very  well  have  been  staggerea  at  his  counsel ;  but  to 
achieve  effects  beyond  the  rules  of  art  is  altogether  a  different 
affair.  Happily  no  art  has  yet  been  so  methodised  as  to  reduce 
it  to  nothing  more  than  a  system  of  mere  rules,  sufficient  to  meet 
every  possible  case  that  may  occur;  in  other  words,  it  has  not 
been  brought  down  quite  to  the  level  of  machinery  and  manufac- 
tures. What  may,  in  process  of  time,  be  accomplished,  I  pre- 
tend not  to  predict.;  although,  as  far  as  architecture  is  concerned, 
there  does  appear  some  danger  of  its  being  converted  from  a  fine 
art  into  a  mere  mechanical  pursuit.  Let  any  one  look  at  the 
numerous  porticoes  that  have,  of  late  years,  been,  erected  in  our 
metropolis,  and  point  out,  if  he  can,  a  single  one  which  exhibits 
the  slightest  originality  of  conception.  1  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  we  have  none  which  deserve  any  commendation  for  their 
beauty,  quite  the  contrary ;  yet  their  beauty  is  chiefly  derived 
from  their  being  executed  after  good  models ;  and,  so  far,  they 
may  be  allowed  to  show  the  correct  taste  of  their  respective  ar- 
chitects, but  certainly  neither  genius  nor  any  exertion  of  fancy 
on  their  part  All  that  the  latter  have  achieved  might  have 
been  equally  well  accomplished  by  any  one  else.  Very  seldom 
indeed  do  we  find  even  an  attempt  at  that  kind  of  originality 
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which  results  from  a  fresh  conception  of  a  subject  hackneyed  in 
itself:  witness  the  new  churches,  which,  whether  Grecian  or 
Gothic,  are,  one  and  all,  treated  according  to  the  same  system  of 
routine ;  so  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they  ace  hardly  more 
than  variations  of  the  same  idea,  and  consist  of  stereotype  plans,' 
to  which  ready-made  features  and  second-hand  details  are  more 
or  less  happily  applied. 

.  IV.  1  know  not  whether  Ludwig  I.  of  Bavaria  is  to  be  included 
among  those  unfortunate  persons  whom  Mr.  Wilkiiis  so  plea- 
santly ridicules  as  "heaven-enlightened  amateurs;''  but  be, 
most  assuredly,  is  an  amateur  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  a  tde- 
rably  enlightened  and  intelligent  one  withal,  as  the  numerous 
splendid  works  with  which  he  has  adorned  Munich  abundantly 
testify.  Why,  of  all  persons  in  the  world,  Mr.  Wilkins  should 
have  shown  himself  so  testy  and  splenetic  on  a  recent  occasion« 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  Instead  of  coming  forward,  as  he  did,  to 
censure,  in  a  singularly  unusual  strain,  the  design  of  a  rival  ar- 
chitect, along  with  whom  he  himself  had  been  a  competitor  for 
the  same  building,  it  would  have  been  more  prudent  in  him  to 
remain  quiet  until  it  shall  be  seen  how  he  acquits  himself  in  the 
National  Gallery.  I  think  I  could  point  out  to  Mr.  Wilkins, 
not  only  many  defects  both  in  his  design  and  plan,  but  how  he 
might  have  avoided  them  by  a  few  modifications  of  certain  parts, 
which  would  not  at  all  affect  the  main  arrangement  of  either. 

V.  "  Ah  ! "  whines  out  some  Smelfungus,  **  ah !  we  don't 
build  cathedrals  nowadays  I  ah  !  in  the  good  old  times  ar<:bi- 
tects  had  opportunities  of  achieving  wonders ;  but  now  we  have 
nothing  but  mushroom  elevations  of  lath  and  plaster— mere 
trumpery  kickshaws."  Of  a  certainty,  my  worthy  Smelfiingus, 
we  do  not,  as  you  observe,  build  cathedrals  and  ab4[>eys,  and  that 
for  a  tolerably  reasonable  reason :  because  there  is  no  occasion 
for  doing  so.  But  we  do  build  theatres  and  club-houses,  and 
markets,  and  arcades,  and  bazaars,  and  schools,  and  hospitals, 
and  conservatories,  and  ball-rooms,  and  other  edifices,  intended 
for  various  purposes,  both  public  and  private;  all  of  which  afford 
ample  scope  for  design,  and,  I  might  say,  room  for  exhibiting 
as  much  talent,  origineJity,  taste,  and  fious^  as  any  ecclesiastical 
or  monastical  buildings  are  likely  ever  to  give  us.  At  least, 
let  us  show  some  conscience,  and  not  call  out  that  we  would 
perform  prodigies,  did  but  the  opportunities  present  themselves, 
when  we  find  that  some  of  the  very  finest  opportunities  that  ever 
presented  themselves  have  of  late  been  quite  thrown  away  :  vide 
the  New  Palace,  the  National  Gallery,  Post-Office,  Fishmon- 
ger's Hall,  8t  Thomas's  Hospital,  &c. ;  to  take  no  account  of 
the  new  churches,*  which,  however  their  architects  may  have 
been  limited  in  other  respects,  certainly  allowed  great  diversity 
of  design :  instead  of  which,  they  look,  nearly  one  and  all,  as 
if  *^  done  up  "  from  the  same  recipe.  —  "  Ah  !  then  you  agree 
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that  we  degenerate  terribly  ? "  —  Softly,  mv  amiable  Smel- 
fiingus,  softly :  I  make  no  such  admission.  Most  certainly,  I  do 
fallow  that,  it  you  cull  out  some  of  the  best  productions  of  for- 
mer times,  and  some  of  the  mediocre  ones  of  our  own,  the 
comparison  would  not  prove  highly  flattering  to  us.  Neither 
can  we  expect  to  extricate  ourselves  all  at  once  out  of  the  quag- 
mire into  which  we  have  fallen ;  yet  that  we  have  made  some  pro* 
gress  towards  doing  so,  must  be  granted,  if  we  take  the  average 
quality  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  present  century,  and  com- 
pare it  with  that  of  the  architecture  of  the  preceding  centmr 
end  a  half.  If  we  have  not  quite  come  up  to  the  mark  of  York 
Minster  and  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  we  have,  at 
any  rate,  greatly  outstripped  Strawbeny  Hill,  and  other  Gothic 
cisings  of  that  kind.  Even  the  New  I'ost-Qffice  may  be  con- 
templated without  weeping  for  the  old  one;  and,  in  my  <*  hum- 
ble opinion,''  the  arch  at  the  comer  of  Grosvenor  Place  fairly 
rivals  Temple  Bar  in  point  of  taste,  notwithstanding  that  the 
latter  is  attributed  to  the  great  Sir  Christopher.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  the  interior  of  no  one  of  our  modem  Grecian 
churches  can  compete  with  that  of  the  chapel  of  Greenwich 
Hospital ;  yet,  cold  and  insipid  as  they,  for  the  most  part,  are, 
the  interior  of  such  churches  and  chapels  exhibit  quite  as  ffood 
taste  as  the  generality  of  those  designed  by  Wren  and  his 
Bchool :  not  excepting  the  far-famed  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook, 
itself;  which,  by  the  by,  I  suspect  is  not  so  greatly  admired,  in 
reality,  as  the  flourishing  encomiums  passed  upon  it,  in  print, 
would  lead  us  to  imagine.  At  least,  I  have  never  yet  met  with 
one,  among  all  my  architectural  friends,  who  has  not  confessed 
that,  for  his  part,  he  could  never  perceive  the  extraordinary 
merit  ascribed  to  it. 

VI.  Little  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  however  much  it  may  be 
to  be  regretted,  that  so  many  of  our  lately  built  Gothic  chapels 
and  churches  are  so  unsatisfactory  (presenting  so  markedly  dif- 
ferent a  character  from  that  exhibited  in  similar  buildings  be- 
longius  to  the  style  imitated),  when  we  find  a  mode  of  treating 
the  suDJects  adopted  which  is  quite  the  reverse  of  that  pursued 
by  the  Gothic  architects  themselves  whose  works  are  chosen  as 
objects  of  imitation.  Let  the  building  itself  be  ever  so  small,  in 
its  general  disposition  and  outline  it  is  almost  invariably  made 
to  assume  the  air  of  a  large  church ;  the  consequence  of  which 
unfortunate  pretension  is,  that,  instead  of  acquiring  importance, 
it  is  reduced  to  insignificance ;  every  thing  about  it  being  on  so 
small  a  scale,  that  the  whole  looks  no  better  than  a  model  for, 
or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  an  abridgement  of,  a  larger  structure. 
Hence,  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  cause,  and  judge  only  by 
the  effect,  cry  out  that  Gothic  architecture  can  show  itself  to 
advantage  onlv  upon  a  large  scale.  Let  them  attentively  exa- 
mine some  of  the  small  chapels,  chantries,  and  works  of  that 
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description  formerly  erected ;  atid  Ibey  will,  perhaps,  discov^ 
that,  although  even  upon  a  stiU  smaller  scale,  they  are  stamped 
i)y  an  appropriate  cbaradter  of  their  own,  which,  different  as 
it  is  from  that  of  more  exteosive  ecclesiaatical  buildings,  is  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  style  itself  and  serves  to  exhibit  its 
^versatility  of  expression.  Instead,. ^however,  of  resorting,  as  it 
might  naturally  be  supposed  he  woidd  do»  to  such  models, 
whenever  a  modern,  architect  has  to  build  a  moderate-sized 
chucch,  he -generally,  with  most  illawiable  ambition,,  cuts  up  bis 
whole  design  into  a  number  of  little  parts;  introducing  as  many 
divisions  into  it  as  would  be  suited  to  a  space  three  or  four  times 
greater  than  that  he  has  to  fill.  His  chief  study  appears  to  be, 
how  to  cram  into  it  as  many  of  the  features  generally  met  with 
in  a  large  edifice  .belon^ng  to  the  period  he  purposes  to  imitate, 
as  he  possibly  can.  Ifence,  he  gives  us  a  number  of  pinnacles, 
buttresses,  windows,  &c^  not  only  so  small  as  to  produce  an  air 
of  insignificance,  but  so  impoverished  in  their  details  and  execu- 
tion, in  order  to  reduce  the  expense  that  would  else  be  occa- 
aioned  by  so  many  of  them,  as  to  create  ideas  of  ridicule  rather 
than  magnificence ;  whereas,  by  limiting  himself  as  to  quan- 
tity, he  might  greatly  improve  in  regard  to  quality. 


Art.  V.     Design  for  a  Cemetery  Chapel^  with  Remarks  on  the  old 
Method  of  Burying.    By  Mr.  Wm.  Petit  Griffith,  Architect. 

Notwithstanding  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  burying  in 
churches  and  churchyards,  the  yearly  increase  of  burials  at  the 
General  Cemetery,  Kensall  Green,  serves  to  prove  that  even 
that  prejudice  is  on  the  decline ;  but,  until  some  effectual  means 
are  taken,  such  as  an  act  of  parliament  compelling  all  inter- 
ments to  take  place  at  the  various  cemeteries,  the  much  desired 
change  will  not  be  completely  effected.  The  extent  of  the  evil  of 
burying  in  over-populated  cities  is  well  shown  in  the  following 
extract  from  the  Quarterly  Review :  —  ^^  In  large  towns,  and 
more  especially  in  the  metropolis,  it  has  become  more  difficult 
to  find  room  for  tb^  dead  than  the  living.  The  commissioners 
for  the  improvements  in  Westminster  reported  to  parliament, 
in  1814,  that  St.  Margaret's  churchyard  could  not,  consistently 
with  the  health  of  the  neighbourhood,  be  used  much  loneer  as  a 
buryizig-ground ;  for  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
a  vacant  place  could  be  found  for  strangers :  the  family  graves 
would  not  admit  of  more  than  one  interment;  and  many  of  them 
were  too  full  for  the  reception  of  any  member  of  the  family  to 
which  they  belonged.  There  are  many  churchyards  in  which 
the  soil  has  been  rwed  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ad- 
joining street  by  the  continued  accumulation  of  mortal  matter; 
and  there  are  others  in  which  the  ground  is  actually  probed  with 
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a  borer  before  a  grave  is  opened  !  Many  tons  of  human  bones 
are  every  year  sent  from  London  to  the  north,  where  they  are 
crushed  in  mills,  contrived  for  the  purpose,  and  used  as  manure. 
Yet,  with  all  this  clearance,  the  number  of  the  dead  increases  in 
such  frightful  disproportion  to  the  space  which  we  allot  for  them, 
that  the  question  has  been  started,  whether  a  sexton  may  not  refuse 
to  admit  iron  coffins  into  a  burial  place ;  because,  by  this  means, 
the  deceased  take  a  fee  simple  in  the  groiind,  which  was  only 
granted  for  a  term  of  years.  A  curious  expedient  has  been 
found  to  answer  at  Shields  and  Sunderland.  The  ships  which 
return  to  these  ports  with  ballast  were  at  a  loss  where  to  dis- 
charge it,  and  had,  of  late  years,  been  compelled  to  pay  for  the 
use  of  the  ground  on  which   they  threw  it  out. '  The  burial- 
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grounds  were  full :  it  was  recollected  that  the  ballast  would  be 
useful  there ;  and,  accordingly,  it  has  been  laid  upon  one  layer 
of  dead  to  such  a  depth  that  graves  for  a  second  tier  are  now 
dug  in  the  new  soil.** 

After  the  foregoing  true  representation  of  the  present  mode 
of  burying,  there  surely  needs  no  apology  for  introducing  such 
improvements  as  cemeteries,  either  into  this  or  any  other 
country,  where  the  system  of  interment  is  similar  to  our  own. 
Having  selected  a  piece  of  ground,  pleasantly  situated,  of  a  suf- 
ficient size,  and  in  every  respect  suited  to  the  objects  required, 
the  erection  of  a  chapel  for  the  performance  of  the  funeral  rites 
is  the  next  thing  to  be  considered. 

Fig.  194.  is  the  plan  of  a  design  for  a  chapel  of  this  kind,  in 
which  a  a  are  seats  for  the  friends  of  the  departed ;  b  £,  seats  for 
visitors  wishing  to  attend  the  ceremony';  c,  e/,  minister's  and 
clerk's  desks ;  and  the  dotted  space  e^  for  the  corpse.  The  room 
f  is  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  minister,  as  a  robing-room, 
&c. ;  ^  is  a  flight  of  stone  steps  leading  to  the  catacombs,  which 
are  intended  to  extend  bevond  the  chapel ;  A  is  a  water-closet ; 
and  f,  a  closet  for  cloaks,  hats,  &c.  The  recesses  in  the  chapel 
and  minister's  room  are  for  the  reception  of  gas  apparatuses. 

Fig,  1 95.  is  a  geometrical  elevation  of  the  front,  and^.  1 96. 
a  geometrical  elevation  of  the  side  front;  both  of  which,  with  the 
plan,  are  drawn  to  one  scale  of  8  ft.  to  1  in. 

In  this  design,  if  introducing  the  clock  and  belfry  in  the  prin- 
cipal front  should  be  supposed  to  interfere  with  the  beauty  of 
the  portico,  tliey  can  be  placed  on  the  back  front  of  the  chapel. 
I  should  also  recommend,  in  cemeteries  where  two  or  more 
chapels  are  required,  that  each  chapel  be  constructed  in  a  difler- 
ent  style  of  architecture :  it  would  gratify  the  tastes  of  all  parties, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  add  to  the  ornament  of  the  cemeteries. 

Wilmington  Square^  December  1.  1835. 


Art.  VI.  Description  of  the  South  Devon  and  East  Cornwall  Has-- 
pitalj  and  Plymouth  Public  Dispensary ^  novo  in  Course  of  Erection 
according  to  the  Plans  and  under  the  Superintendence  of  George 
fVighttoickj   Esq.y    Architecty  Plymouth,     Communicated  by  Mr. 

WlGHTWlCK. 

It  appears  from  the  papers  transmitted  to  us  by  Mr.  Wight- 
wick,  that,  till  the  erection  of  the  present  building,  there  was  no 
hospital  for  the  accommodation  of  in-door  patients  at  Plymouth, 
or  to  supply  the  wants  of  that  portion  of  East  Cornwall  and 
South  Devon  of  which  Plymouth  forms  the  centre,  and  which, 
within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles,  contains  a  population  of  above 
200,000  persons.  A  public  dispensary  was  founded  at  Ply- 
mouth   in  the  year  1798;  and    this  establishment,  which,  of 
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course,  was  originally  intended  only  for  the  relief  of  oot-door 
patients,  it  is  now  intended  to  combine  with  the  hospital. 

Fig.  197.  shows  the  elevation  of  the  building;  but  we  are  in- 
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formed  that  *^  the  construction  of  the  central  part  alone  isf 
in  the  first  instance,  contemplated,  with  the  hope  that,  ere  long, 
the  means  for  adding  the  wing  compartments  will  not  be  want- 
ing. With  this  addition  in  view,  as  a  matter  of  certainty,  the 
main  building  has  been  designed ;  but  it  has  still  been  the  archi-^ 
tect's  care  to  make  the  latter  as  perfect  in  itself  as  possible,  so 
that,  during  the  postponement  of  subsequent  provision,  present 
purposes  may  be  sufficiently  answered*" 

Figs,  198.  and  199.  are  plans  of  the  two  principal  floors;  in 
which  will  be  found  the  following  rooms  and  other  conveni- 
ences:— 

In  Jig,  198.,  a  is  a  portico  for  carriages,  with  steps  leading  to 
the  hall  and  waiting-room  (b) ;  c,  the  dispensary ;  d,  committee 
and  physician's  room ;  ^,  the  corridor  and  staircase ;  Ji  the  sur- 
geon's room ;  gj  the  ward  for  surgical  patients ;  A,  the  theatre 
and  operating-room,  with  seats,  as  shown  in  ground  plan,  and  a 
gallery  (5},  as  shown  in  the  upper  plan  {Jig.  199.);  1,  stairs  leading 
to  a  vault  under  the  theatre;  k  k,  water-closets;  I  l^  washing- 
closets. 

In^.  199.,  m,  landing  and  corridor;  n  n  n  n^  wards  for 
forty  patients ;  a,  bath-room ;  p,  nurse's  room :  7,  passage  and 
linen-press ;  u?,  w,  outlines  of  wings  to  be  subsequently  added 

<<  There  will  be  a  spacious  staircase,  with  flights  of  stone 
steps  and  landings,  from  bottom  to  top.  Attached  to  the  en-^ 
trance  in  the  norm  front  will  be  a  portico,  having  such  altitude 
and  projection  as  to  admit  of  a  fulUsized  carriage  l)eneath  it. 
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Care  has  been  taken  to  insure  every  facility  for  the  supply  of 
water ;  and  the  closest  attention  has  been  ffiven  to  the  important 
subject  of  drainage.  The  architectural  character  of  the  design 
is  indicated  in  the  perspective  view  (^.  197.)9  which  exhibits, 
perhaps,  as  much  decoration  as  the  purpose  of  the  building 
admits,  and  certainly  as  much  as  the  funds  of  the  institution 
allow. 

'^  Contracts  for  the  execution  of  the  building  have  been 
entered  mto  by  Messrs.  Chown,  Burgoyne^  and  Marshall ;  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  central  part  being  about  2,200^  The 
ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation-stone  was  preceded  by  a 
morning  service  at  St.  Andrew's  Church,  and  an  appropriate 
sermon,  preached  by  the  Rev.  S.  Rowe,  perpetual  curate  of 
Stonehouse,  whose  pious  eloquence  was  never  more  fervendy 
nor  more  ^ectively  displayed  than  on  this  most  interesting  oc- 
casion/' 


Art.  VIL  Plants  Eleoatiany  and  Perspective  Vieto  qf  LMermorih 
Tffom  Hall  and  Market-house^  to  be  built  from  the  Designs  of 
Joseph  Hansom,  Esq.,  Architect,    Communicated  by  Mr.  Hansom. 

The  accompanying  drawings,  being  illustrative  of  a  suitable 
desiffn  to  an  awkward  piece  of  ground,  will,  I  trust,  be  deemed 
wortny  of  a  place  in  your  Magazine. 

Fig,  200.  is  a  plan  of  the  ground,  or  site  of  the  proposed 
building;  a  a,  being  the  boundary  line:  the  space  is  at  pre- 
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sent  occupied  by  a  group  of  very  mean  and  unsightly  little  shops, 
&c. ;  although  the  situation,  projecting,  as  it  does,  in  a  wide  part 
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of  the  High  Street,  is  a  very  prominent  and  important  one. 
The  darker  tint  denotes  the  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  intended 
new  building.  6  is  a  mass  of  existing  buildings,  which  are  to 
remain;  c  is  the  High  Street;  and  djE\y  Lane. 

Fig.  202.  is  the  ground  plan :  ^  is  the  market-house;^  the 
staircase  and  vestibule;  g.  High  Street;  and  A,  Ely  Lane. 

Fig.  20S.  is  the  principal  floor :  i  is  the  public  room ;  k,  the 
staircase;  l^  the  committee-room,  &c ;  and  m m,  two  closets. 

Fig.  204.  is  the  elevation  to  the  High  Street 

Fig.  20L  is  a  view  of  die  fronts  to  the  High  Street  and  to 
ElyLane. 

The  front  of  the  building  to  the  Hi^h  Street  is  about  37  ft. 
long;  and  the  building  committee  had,  m  then*  calculations,  re* 
stricted  themselves  to  the  prospect  of  having  such  a  room  only 
as  might  be  included  in  the  length  of  this  m>nt  line,  although 
they  wished  for  something  much  larger.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  principal  plan  (J^.  203.)  how  far  this  wish  has  been  carried 
into  effect  The  public  room,  including  the  semicircles  at  the 
ends,  is  50  ft.  long,  and  the  width  is  26  ft. ;  but  the  transverse 
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space  available,  by  taking  in  the  committee-room  and  the  oppo- 
site recess,  will  approximate  to  the  length  of  the  room.  The 
committee-room  is  intended  to  be  partitioned  from  the  public 
room  by  sliding  or  folding  doors,  and  the  stairs  to  be  screened 
by  a  balustrade. 

Hinckley^  June  4.  1 835. 


Art.  VIII.     An  English  Version  of  a  French  Plan, 
By  W.  H.  Leeds,  £8q. 

Next  to  the  satisfaction  of  being  left  to  shape  out  one's  own 
ideas  without  restraint,  is  the  pleasure  of  having  to  reshape  and 
correct  the  defective  performance  of  another ;  and  the  more  re- 
fr&ctorily  and  irremediably  obstinate  the  case  appears  to  be,  the 
greater  the  delight  in  finding  obstacles  give  way,  difficulties  sur- 
mounted, and  imperfections  removed.  Besides  which,  as  much 
may  fi*equently  be  learned  by  noting  the  defects  of  a  very  faulty 
plan,  as  by  studying  a  very  good  one.  In  this  point  of  view,  1 
therefore  conceive  tnat  it  would  be  a  most  excellent  practice  for 
students,  were  an  ill-contrived  plan  or  design  given  to  them, 
which  they  should  be  required  to  remedy  according  to  the  best 
of  their  ability. 

As  an  example  of  what  I  thus  recommend  to  others,  1  have 
taken  for  my  subject  the  plan  of  a  first  floor,  or  "  flat,"  over  a 
range  of  shops  in  a  pile  of  buildings  erected  at  Paris  in  1 829, 
by  an  architect  named  Poirier ;  having  one  front  towards  the 
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Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine,  the  other  facing  the  Rue  de  la  Ferme 
des  Mathurins.      It  must  be  admitted  that  the  shape  of  the 
ground  is  such  as  to  present  some  difficulties,  yet  hardly  such 
as  to  excuse  the  exceedingly  bad,  inconvenient,  and  tasteless 
arrangement  of  the  plan  itself.     It  might  almost  be  taken  as  an 
exempli  gratia  of  the  utter  want  of  skill  and  contrivance  gene- 
rally shown  by  French  architects,  notwithstanding  that  they 
seem  to  claim  a  superiority  in  such  matters,  as  well  as  their 
countrymen  generally  do  in  every  thing  else.     And  yet  this  is 
by  no  means  an  un&ir  sample  of  their  architectural  tast^  and 
ingenuity ;  for  errors  amounting  to  absurdities  might  be  pointed 
out,  not  in  ordinary  houses,  but  such  as,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  designs  for  them  being  published,  are,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
considered  worthy  to  be  exhibited  as  useful  lessons  and  patterns. 
Neither  are  they  mere  designs,  but  bon&Jide  erections  in  brick 
and  mortar:    neveitheless,   an    Englishman  would   pronounce 
them  uninhabitable.     To  convince  Uie  reader  that  I  am  npt  ro- 
mancing, or  at  all  exaggerating,  I  will  detain  him  for  a  moment, 
by  mentioning  a  few  of  the  awkward  bungling  defects  that  met 
ray  eye  on  looking  over  a  ^^  selection**  of  specimens  of  domestic 
architecture,  all  taken  from  houses  recently  built  in  Paris  and 
its  environs.    Of  the  taste  shown  in  the  elevations,  and  such  parts 
of  the  interiors  as  are  represented  in  sections,  I  will  say  nothing, 
since  that  of  itself  would  furnish  matter  for  a  very  long  paper; 
and,  therefore,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  what  belongs  to  the  plans 
alone.     Here,  one  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  is,  the  ex- 
treme scantiness  of  space  and  accommodation  in  the  kitchen, 
department     In  one  house,  built  by  the  architect  Rousseau  at 
Choisy  le  Roi,  the  kitchen  opens  immediately  into  the  vestibule, 
almost  close  to  the  entrance ;  and  is  not  only  small  in  itself,  but 
has  nothing  whatever  attached  to  it,  not  even  a  closet  of  any 
kind.     In  fact,  there  does  not  ap{)ear  to  be  any  such  places  as 
pantry,  larder,  store-room,  &c.,  in  the  whole  house ;  neither  is 
there  any  other  means  of  access  to,  or  egress  from,  the  kitchen, 
than  through  the  vestibule  !  Were  this  a  mere  solitary  instance, 
we  might  consider  it  as  a  proof,  on  the  part  of  the  selecter^  that, 
instead  of  acting  unfairly,  and  bringing  together  all  the  com- 
pletest  designs  he  could  obtain,  as  average  specimens  of  the 
superior  taste  and  ability  of  the  modern  French  school  of  archi- 
tecture, he  had  ventured  to  admit  some  that  are  apt  to  give  a  very 
unfavourable  idea  of  it.    Such,  however,  is  by  no  means  tlie  case : 
errors  and  defects  that  among  us  would  be  reckoned  downright 
blunders,  if  met  with  in  the  designs  of  the  merest  tyro,  occur 
almost  passim :  neither  do  they  present  themselves  singly,  but 
more  frequently  in   groups.      In  a  house  at  Chezy,  built  by 
Durand  (a  name  of  some  celebrity),  and  which  house,  be  it  ob- 
served,  has  an  elevation  in  singularly  bad  taste,  the  entrance  is 
a  mere  lobby,  havitig  the  door  of  the  dining-room  immediately 
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facing  that  by  which  you  are  admitted  into  the  house;  so  that 
you  have  a  chance  of  obtaining  a  prospect  at  least  of  the  dinner* 
table  before  you  are  beneath  the  roof.  This  dining-room  opens 
immediately  into  a  bath  !  which  bath«>room,  again,  has  another 
door,  by  which  it  communicates  directly  with  the  kitchen ;  there^ 
fore  a  visitor  may  pop  from  the  house  door  to  the  dinner-table 
in  two  or  three  strides ;  and  as  many  more  will  bring  him,  if  he 
so  pleases,  into  hot  water.  As  in  the  first-mentioned  Instance, 
too,  the  kitchen  of  this  singularly  contrived  habitation  opens 
into  the  lobby,  or  vestibule,  and  is  quite  destitute  of  any  such 
accompaniment  as  pantry,  storensloset,  scullery,  or  similar  ap* 
pendi^.  In  addition  to  inconsistencies  of  this  kind,  very  little 
regard  seems  to  be  paid  to  the  position  of  doors  and  windows, 
both  which  are  not  unfrequently  so  placed  as  to  be  neither  at 
an  angle,  nor  in  the  middle  of  that  side  of  the  room  where  they 
are  placed ;  while  instances  as  frequently  occur  of  chimney-pieces 
either  squeezed  in  between  two  doors,  or  placed  so  near  a  door 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  person  seating  him^lf  on  that 
side  of  the  fireplace,  except  he  chooses  it  for  the  sake  of  a 
draught  of  fresh  air,  and  the  agriment  of  being  disturbed  when-* 
ever  the  door  is  opened. 

An  English  architect  would  probably  have  exerted  his  in- 
genuity some  time  before  he  pitched  upon,  as  a  suitable  situation 
lor  a  cabinet  de  repoSf  a  little  closet  lighted  only  by  a  glazed 
door  opening  into  an  amphibious  sort  of  apartment,  performing 
the  double  duty  of  vestibule  and  billiard-room. 

Where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pretension  on  the  one  side,  it 
is  but  right  that  there  should  be  some  little  strictness  of  obser^^ 
vation  on  the  other ;  therefore,  as  the  French  assume  to  them*' 
selves  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  both  ability  and  refined  taste 
in  the  disposing  and  embellishing  of  their  houses,  they  can  hardly 
be  ofi*ended,  it,  instead  of  taking  their  own  report,  we  examine 
into  what  they  have  accomplished.  It  is  not  so  very  long  i^, 
but  that  it  may  still  be  in  the  recollection  of  some  readers,  that 
Baron  D'Haussez,  who,  it  may  be  presumed,  had  seen  some  hatid- 
some  mansions  in  thhi  country,  was  pleased  to  deny  us  English 
any  merit  in  domestic  architecture;  alleging,  among  other  thmgsi 
that,  so  far  from  keeping  pace  with  other  nations,  we  still  re^ 
tained  all  the  barbarous  **  inconveniences  which  may  have  been 
overlooked  by  the  unrefined  habits  of  the  twelfth  century"/ 

This  is  indeed  a  formidable  accusation,  coming,  as  it  does, 
from  a  Frenchman ;  since  if,  with  all  its  study  and  refinement, 
that  nation  has  not  been  able  to  get  beyond  such  imperfection^' 
as  dining-rooms  and  bed-rooms  which  are  common  thorough- 
fares, we  must  fall  far  short  even  of  this  advance  in  convenience ; 
and  as  they,  it  seems,  have  attained  such  a  pitch  of  luxury  as  to 

partition  off  the  kitchen  from  the  salon  a  manger^  and  place  just 

i>  p  4. 
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a  door  between  them,  we^  who  are  so  greatly  behindhand,  oogfat 
to  have  kitchen  and  dining-room  both  in  one.  Perhaps,  too, 
in  spite  of  its  etymology,  what  is  in  France  termed  an  anglaise 
is  utterly  unknown  to  ourselves,  unless  imported  among  us  as  a 
contrivance  of  Parisian  refinement  M.  le  Baron  must  surely 
have  entirely  foigotten  the  wholesome  caution,  that  those  who 
live  in  houses  of  glass  should  not  fling  stones,  else  he  would 
hardly  have  ventured  to  read  us  Englishmen  a  lecture  upon  ar- 
chitectural convenience,  that  being,  of  all  qualities,  almost  the 
very  last  to  be  met  with  in  a  French  house.  It  so  hiq)pens,  too 
(nor  is  it  at  all  surprising  it  should),  that  this  inattention  to  con- 
venience tends  to  exclude  a  ffreat  deal  of  effect  that  might  be 
obtained  by  more  elaborate  disposition  of  plan. 

But  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  the  Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine.  «* 
The  ground  floor  is,  as  alreadv  observed,  entirely  occupied 
by  shops,  with  the  exception  of  the  kitchen  belonging  to  the 
dwelling,  or  flat,  contained  in  the  plan ;  .and  an  entrance  from 
the  court-yard  behind  the  building,  leading  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  staircase  a,  in^.  205.  The  landing  of  the  stairs  forms  the 
only  vestibule,  without  any  corridor  or  otner  piece  de  communica'- 
Hon  ;  so  that  you  must  enter  at  once  either  the  dininff*room  (6),  or 
the  petit  salon  (c),  through  which,  and  the  priritipafbed-chamber 
(^f),  you  at  length  reach  Uie  salon^  or  drawingroom  {e).  Less  con- 
trivance could  hardly  have  been  manifested,  so  delightfully 
artless  is  the  whole  arrangement ;  since,  overlooking  other  ob- 
jections, the  room  d  is  so  judiciously  introduced  between  the  two 
salons,  as,  by  its  greater  spaciousness,  to  have  the  effect  of  making 
them  appear  comparatively  insignificant  Numerous  other  defects 
and  inconsistencies  of  a  similar  kind  are  observable  throughout 
the  whole  plan ;  but,  as  they  are  easy  to  be  detected,  I  shall  now 
note  more  minutely,  and  seriatim,  the  errors  and  inadverten- 
cies as  they  affect  each  separate  room. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  dining-room  (6).  The  first  thing  to 
be  alleged  against  it  is,  that  it  is  necessarily  a  common  thorough- 
fare to  the  rooms  beyond;  and,  secondly,  it  opens  immediately 
from  the  general  staircase  of  the  house.  S.  It  has  only  one 
window,  placed  quite  in  a  comer ;  so  that  not  only  must  the  light 
be  very  imperfectly  distributed,  but  all  architectural  symmetry 
is  destroyed*  Probablv  the  door  into  the  adjoining  lingerie, 
or  linen  wardrobe,  may  be  glazed ;  yet,  unless  it  be  with  ground 
glass,  a  view  from  a  dining-room  into  a  room  appropriated  to 
such  a  use,  and  fitted  up  with  presses,  cannot  be  considered  a 
piece  of  ffreat  refinement  4.  There  are  no  fewer  than  five 
doors  in  the  apartment,  though  it  is  one  where  it  is  desirable  to 
have  as  few  as  possible ;  and  these,  moreover,  are  so  placed  as 
sadly  to  interfere  with  regularity;  a  regard  to  which  would  require 
another  door,  that  is  a  sham  one,  to  correspond  with  that  on  one 
of  the  canted  sides  of  the  room,  leading  into  the  passage  (p); 
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unless  (which  woald  certainly  be  better)  this  last- mentioned  en* 
trance  were  stopped  up  altogether,  and  one  made  from  the 
passage  into  the  lingerie^  which  there  could  be  little  scruple 
thus  to  convert  into  a  thoroughfare  between  the  dining-room 
and  passage,  when  equal  liberty  is  taken  with  rooms  that  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  exempted  from  it  5.  There  is  a  window  to 
give  light  to  a  closet  belonging  to  the  bed-chamber  d\  which  is, 
at  the  best,  a  very  gratuitous  blemish,  since  that  closet  might 
have  been  equally  as  well  or  better  lighted  from  the  bed-room 
itself,  by  means  of  a  glazed  door :  thus,  in  this  instance,  and  that 
of  the  door  into  the  passage,  I  have  shown  that  there  are  two 
defects,  which,  so  far  from  being  unavoidable  or  requiring  any 
material  alteration  in  his  plan,  miffht  have  been  so  easily  got  rid 
of,  tliat  we  can  hardly  imagine  the  architect  gave  himself  the 
trouble  of  revising  his  design.  Nay,  not  only  would  a  serious 
defect  have  been  remedied,  but  something  like  order,  regularity, 
and  effect  would  have  been  obtained  by  taking  away  Uie  door 
leading  into  the  passage,  and  putting  a  sham  door  &cing  that 
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opening  into  the  lingerie ;  glazing  it  with  squares  of  mirror, 
supposing  the  lingerie  door  to  be  a  glassed  one ;  or  else  putting 
mirror  into  both.  6.  There  is  no  chinmey-piece;  whichi  how- 
ever, is  no  very  serious  objection,  provided  the  room  be  properly 
warmed  by  other  means.  7.  This  dining-room  opens  imme- 
diately at  one  end  into  the  bed-room  Ji  which,  to  adopt  one  of 
the  untranslatable  elegancies  of  the  French  tongue^  is  a  perfect 
cul  de  sac,  there  being  no  outlet  from  that  chamber  save  through 
the  dining-room.  8.  As  if  by  way  of  making  amends  for  there 
being  onlv  a  single  window  in  the  dining-room,  one  side  of  this 
chamber  is  nearly  all  window  (looking  unto  the  leads  {g)  over  the 
kitchen).  9.  There  is  a  window  to  admit  light  to  the  staircase, 
which  renders  the  appropriation  of  this  chamber  to  the  purpose 
of  a  sleeping-room  decidedly  objectionable.  Surely,  thereforey 
it  would  be  some  improvement,  had  this  been  made  a  book- 
room,  or  library,  instead  of  h ;  not  only,  too,  for  the  reason  just 
assigned,  but  because  there  would  then  have  been  three  principal 
rooms  immediately  communicating  with  each  other.  Another 
point  gained  in  that  case  would  be,  that  the  door  might  have 
been  placed  directly  facing  the  fireplace,  consequently  in  a  line 
with  that  opening  from  the  dining-room  into  the  salon.  This 
alteration,  together  with  those  already  suggested,  would  impart 
to  the  dining-room  a  sufficient  degree  of  symmetry,  as  there 
would  be  a  door  at  each  end,  and  two  similar  features  (reckoning 
the  window  as  one)  on  each  side. 

10.  The  salon  will  be  found  to  contribute  its  share  to  this 
list ;  for,  notwithstanding  its  imposing  name,  it  is  an  exceedingly 
narrow  room,  being  barely  1 S  ft  wide :  so  that  our  friend  the 
baron  need  not  have  come  over  to  England  to  look  out.  for 
drawingrooms  so  small  that  one  cannot  ^^  swing  a  cat"  in  them. 
1 1.  It  is  lighted  only  at  one  end ;  which,  considering  the  nar- 
rowness of  its  proportions,  is  certainly  no  great  recommendation 
in  what  is  intended  to  be  the  principal  sitting* room.  12.  There 
is  a  door  so  close  to  the  chimney-piece  as  to  be  both  incon- 
venient and  unsightly ;  and  the  more  unsightly,  as  there  is  not  a 
corresponding  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  fureplace  to  balance 
its  effect.  IS.  The  objection  to  tliis  door  is  not  at  all  lessened 
by  the  circumstance  of  its  opening  into  a  bedchamber,  or  by  its 
happening  to  be  between  the  fireplace  and  the  window;  that 
being  precisely  the  side  on  which  a  person  would  prefer  to  sit, 
on  account  of  the  light.  14.  As  if  it  were  not  sufficient  incon- 
venience to  have  the  dining-room  a  thoroughfare  to  one  sleeping^ 
room,  the  salon  stands  in  the  same  predicament  with  r^ard  to 
the  bed-room  and  dressing-room  (/,  k) ;  with  this  differencei  that 
they  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  entered,  except  through  this 
drawingroom,  although  nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  to 
have  opened  a  door  from  p  into  m,  and  cut  off  a  passage  into  the 
bed-room  through  that  closet  (m). 
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I  am  aware  it  will  be  said  that  these  are  only  an  Englishman's 
notions  of  convenience  and  propriety :  for  the  French  make  no 
scruple  of  throwing  open  a  bed-chamber  to  comp  any,  provided 
only  it  be  so  handsomely  fitted  up  as  to  cast  no  discredit  on 
their  taste  in  that  respect.  Nevertheless,  putting  delicacy  and 
propriety  entirely  out  of  the  question,  this  custom  must  be 
allowed  to  be  imything  but  a  piece  of  refinement,  unless  it  be 
refinement  to  have  a  bed,  however  elegant  it  may  be,  in  a  draw- 
ingroom^  and  the  distinction  between  a  room  for  visitors  so 
fiirnished,  and  a  bed-room  into  which  visitors  are  admitted,  is 
hardly  definable.  To  say  that  French  people  are  not  all  fas- 
tidious on  such  points,  or  regard  what  we  consider  serious  in- 
conveniences, may  very  well  be  taken  for  granted ;  because,  if 
they  did,  they  would  abandon  such  practices,  and  avoid  such 
inconveniences:  yet  this  is 'merely  deciding  the  point  of  high 
civilisation  and  refinement  against  them ;  for  neither  did  our 
barbarous  ancestors  of  the  twelfth  century  (whom  the  baron 
insists  upon  it  that  we  still  imitate)  feel  the  least  scruple  as  to, 
or  any  inconvenience  from,  many  things  that  would  now  be 
deemed  intolerable.  Either,  therefore,  they  were  nevertheless 
as  refined  as  ourselves,  or  else  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  French  lag  wofully  behind  us  in  many  respects,  being 
utterly  insensible  to  much  that  we  account  among  the  decencies 
and  proprieties  of  life.      We  all  know  Sterne's  anecdote  of 

Madame  R.,  and  her  exclamation,  "  Ce  n'est  rien  que ."  To 

be  sure  the  lady  saw  nothing  indecorous,  or  more  than  was  per- 
fectly natural  under  such  circumstances :  and,  measured  by  them- 
selves, the  French,  or  indeed  any  other  nation,  may  be  pronounced 
unexceptionable;  yet,  as  it  is  more  usual  to  measure  or  estimate 
a  thing  by  comparing  it  with  some  other,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  a  much  lower  degree  of  refinement  in  regard  to  domestic 
architecture,  as  it  is  influenced  by  habits  of  living,  will  be  found 
to  exist  on  the  part  of  the  French  than  on  that  of  the  English. 
— There js  no  escape  from  this  salonj  except  through  the  bed- 
chamber. 

15.  To  the  small  drawingroom  c,  nearly  the  same  re- 
marks Will  apply  as  to  the  other,  than  which  it  is  still  narrower ; 
and  this  want  of  space  is  attended  with  all  the  greater  incon- 
venience, owing  to  the  two  rooms  being  detached  from  each 
other  by  the  interposition  of  a  bed-chamber ;  whereas,  if  they 
communicated  by  means  of  wide  folding  doors,  they  would  have 
been  available  as  a  single  large  apartment.  That  this  might 
have  been  accomplished  without  the  slightest  difiiculty,  or  with- 
out disturbing  the  rest  of  the  plan,  is  apparent  upon  casting  our 
eyes  on  it ;  for  we  perceive  that  it  might  at  once  be  efiected  by 
merely  transposing  c  and  dy  so  as  to  bring  the  two  drawing* 
rooms  together;  which  being  done,  the  chimney-piece  in  e  must 
be  placed  opposite  to  where  it  now  is,  and  the  folding  doors 
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be  put  in  that  situation,  and,  of  course,  the  chimney-pieoe  in  the 
smaller  drawini^oom  be  made  to  face  that  in  the  other.  All 
then  that  woulcT  remain  further  to  be  done  would  be,  to  stop  up 
the  doors  from  the  salon  into  i  and  A,  forming  the  passage  into 
f  as  already  suggested,  and,  of  course,  placing  the  bed  in  that 
room  in  a  dirorent  position,  so  as  to  admit  df  a  door  being 
opened  into  k\  unless  the  partition  be  removed  which  divides 
the  bed  alcove  from  the  dressing-closet,  so  that  a  person  might 
step  out  of  bed  at  once  on  that  side*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  I  would  have  no  door  between  the  smaller  drawing- 
room  and  the  adjoining  bed-chamber,  so  that  the  fireplace  side  of 
each  room  would  be  free  from  doors  and  there  would  be  only  fold- 
ing doors  on  the  opposite  one.  Thus  the  two  drawingrooms  would 
be  kept  quite  detached  from  the  bed-chambers ;  yet,  so  far  from 
seeming  more  contracted  in  consequence  of  there  being  fewer 
rooms  immediately  opening  into  each  other,  the  house  would 
appear  more  spacious  by  all  the  sitting-rooms  being  grouped 
together;  since  (the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  what  has  pre- 
viously been  recommended)  there  would  then  be  a  library, 
dining-room,  and  two  drawingrooms,  constituting  one  unbroken 
suite,  and  not  the  less  pleasing  from  its  not  forming  a  direct 
line.  To  say  the  truth,  a  mere  string  of  rooms,  and  those,  too, 
of  all  kinds,  extending  with  all  the  doors  placed  in  a  straight 
line  (as  is  the  case  here  from  k  to  g\  is  far  from  contributing  to 
architectural  effect;  or  that  which  requires  any  management 
so  as  to  produce  an  agreeable  perspective.  On  the  contrary, 
there  would  be  a  more  startling  than  .agreeable  anticlimax,  since 
the  vista  from  the  salon  might  occasionally  chance  to  terminate 
in  the  water-closet  I  an  arrangement  utterly  indefensible,  unless 
the  architect  had  ingeniously  contrived  it  as  a  kind  of  memenio 
morit  and  satire  on  vainglorious  parade. 

There  is  another  circumstance  (16.)  which  deserves  to  be 
noticed,  in  regard  to  the  drawingrooms ;  which  is,  that  in  the 
smaller  one  the  architect  has  placed  a  sham  door  on  one  side 
of  the  fireplace,  to  correspond  with  the  real  door  on  the  other ; 
a  degree  of  attention  to  symmetry  all  the  more  remarkable,  be- 
cause he  has  overlooked  it  in  the  larger  room,  where  it  was 
certainly  called  for ;  a  sham  door  being  there  required,  not  only 
to  correspond  with  the  one  opening  into  d^  but  also  to  face  the 
one  leading  into  f. 

17.  The  library  (h)  is  still  smaller  than  the  petit  salon  (r),  a 
passage  being  cut  off  from  it  leading  to  the  bath  (o) ;  so  that  it  has 
only  a  borrowed  light,  admitted  through  the  glazed  partition : 
screen  it  can  hardly  be  called,  because  it  must  be  of  so  little 
service  in  that  respect,  that  it  might  as  well  have  been  omitted 
altogether,  except,  perhaps,  that  it  allows  the  library  to  be  kept 
locked  up,  without  cutting  off  access  to  the  bath  and  the  water- 
closet  (y).    18.  This  room  has  no  fireplace;  and  (19.)  there  is  a 
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window  from  it  into  x,  which  is  a  place  for  keeping  fire-wood ; 
so  that,  at  any  rate,  this  library  may  be  said  to  command  a  view 
of  a  sj/lvan  well-wooded  scene. 

20.  To  get  to  the  bed-chamber  t^  it  is  necessary  to  pass 
throuffh  a  second  lingerie,  marked  r  in  the  plan,  and  lighted  by 
a  window  towards  the  dressing-room  s.  The  letter  u  marks  the 
situation  of  a  small  staircase  leading  to  some  chambers  above, 
but  not  descending  lower  than  this  floor. 

I  have  thus  far  distinctly  specified  and  enumerated  txvefify 
defects,  at  least  what  I  conceive  to  be  such ;  which  is  more  to 
the  purpose,  and  a  stronger  dilation  against  the  plan,  than  if  I 
had  said,  in  mere  random  language,  that  it  had  a  hundred  faults. 
How  some  of  them  might  have  been  obviated,  without  at  all  dis- 
turbing the  present  arrangement,  I  have  shown  as  I  have  gone 
on,  and  it  now  remains  for  me  to  show  how  I  would  have  dis- 
posed the  whole.  Yet  the  length  to  which  my  remarks  have 
extended  compels  me  to  follow  the  example  of  the  fair  Sche- 
herazade, and  defer  gratifying  the  reader's  curiosity  until  next 
month  —  and  next  year. 


MISOBIiIiAirSOUS    IHTBIiIiIOBMOB. 

Ai^T.  I.    Domestic  Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

Architectural  Society^  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  —  The  meetings  of  this 
Society  commenced  for  the  winter  season  on  November  8. ;  when  an  address 
was  read  by  the  president,  in  which,  after  adverting  to  the  deficiencies  of 
architectural  education  in  this  country,  inasmuch  as  the  usual  course  of  study 
in  the  office  of  a  professional  man  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  matters  of 
business,  and  furnishes  hardly  any  instruction  in  regard  to  design  and  to  taste, 
he  pointed  out  the  service  afforded  to  junior  architects  by  such  an  institution. 
He  further  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  so  far  from  its  being  a  circum- 
stance at  all  to  be  regretted,  it  was  one  raUier  for  congratulation,  that  thej 
had  not  coalesced  with,  and  been  merged  in,  the  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects. The  rooms  were  exceedingly  well  filled,  and  there  was  no  lack  of 
attractive  publications,  engravings,  and  drawings,  for  the  amusement  of  the 
company.  Among  these,  we  noticed  an  exceedingly  interesting  set  of  drawings 
and  detaik  of  the  Manor  House  at  Oreat  Chatfield,  m  Wiltshire,  by  Mr.  T. 
L.  Walker,  which  are  intended  to  form  the  second  part  of  the  New  Series  of 
Pugm^s  Gothic  Examples^  edited  by  him.  He  has  been  exceedingly  fortunate 
in  meeting  with  so  fine  and  perfect  a  specimen  of  our  early  domestic  architec- 
ture (about  the  period  of  Hennr  VL),  and  one,  withal,  that  is  comparatively 
little  known,  certainly  never  before  illustrated  as  it  merits  to  be.  There  is  a 
most  noble  hall,  with  several  singularlv  rich  oriels ;  and  the  whole  structure 
has  escaped  deterioration.  Two  highly  finished  sections,  by  Mr.  Richardson, 
of  the  Gilt  Room  at  Holland  House,  exhibited  a  gorgeous  specimen  of 
interior  embellishment  in  the  Elizabethan  style.  A  design  by  Lysandre  Kaf^ 
tangiogo,  architect,  of  Macedonia,  for  a  national  monument,  recording  the 
restoration  of  Greece,  and  proposed  to  be  erected  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
excited  mudi  attention,  and  no  little  admiration ;  both  for  the  richness  of  the 
ardiitecture,  especially  in  the  interior,  and  for  the  finished  execution  of  the 
drawings.    We  observed,  likewise,  a  splendid  design  for  a  ro3'al  palace,  upon 
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a  scale  of  inagniiicence,  and  in  a  richness  of  style,  that,  had  we  even  for  an 
instant  doubted  it  before,  would  have  assured  us  that  it  was  not  out  of  sheer 
inability  to  obtain  any  thing  better,  that  we  are  now  doomed  to  behold  the 
miserable  abortion  in  St.  James's  Park.  —  Y,  Y, 

Lemcathire.  Liverpool,  —  The  Custom-House^  which  has  been  in  progress 
about  eight  years,  is  drawing  towards  its  completion.  It  is  a  building  of  con- 
siderable extent,  embracing  the  Custom-House,  Excise  Office,  Post^Office, 
&c.,  under  one  roof.  The  Ionic  is  the  order  employed,  of  which  there  are 
octostyle  porticoes,  of  magnificent  dimensions,  on  the  east,  west,  and  north 
sides.  The  grand  entrance  to  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  new  tunnel  m  Lime  Street,  is  also  in  progress.  It  consists  of 
a  noble  fa9ade,  in  the  Italian,  or  Roman,  style,  with  engaged  Corinthian 
columns  elevated  on  pedestals,  and  semicircular  4u*ched  gateways,  from  the 
designs  of  IVIr.  John  Foster.  The  Mechanics*  Institution,  the  largest  and 
finest  building  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom,  is  expected  to  be  opened  in  January 
next.  New  rooms  for  the  Royal  Institution  have  lately  been  erected  in  Seel 
Street,  firom  the  designs  of  Mr.  Picton.  They  consist  of  a  central  Doric 
portico  of  four  columns,  surmounted  by  a  pediment,  with  rusticated  wings,  in 
the  style  of  the  Propylaea  at  Athens.  A  new  cemetery,  in  the  suburbs,  at 
Kirkdale,  is  in  progress,  also  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Picton.  The  entrance 
and  chapel  will  be  highly  enriched  specimens  of  the  Tudor  Gothic  style.  A 
new  Medical  Hall  hf^  lately  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  Ramp- 
ling  :  it  is  a  chaste  and  neat  example  of  the  Ionic  order.  Husldsson's  statue, 
by  Gibson,  has  at  length  arrived  from  Rome,  and  is  fixed  in  its  present  prison- 
house,  a  room  of  15  ft.  diameter  for  a  statue  9  ft.  high  !  It  is,  at  present, 
open  to  the  public ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  it  is  to  be  closed  in  ; 
wnen  the  only  opportunity  of  inspecting  this  noble  work  of  art  will  be  by 
leeping  through  a  glass  door.  Whether  this  door  will  have  to  be  unlocked 
ly  a  silver  key,  when  required,  this  deponent  sayeth  not.  —  W.  Lwerpoo/, 
November  3.  1836. 
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DubHn,  Mavy  1836.  — F^. 
207.  is  the  elevation  of  the 
chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Mary's 
pansh  in  this  city,  mentioned 
by  your  correspondent  R.  V. 
(Vol.  II.  p.  428.)  It  is  built 
of  blue  stone  in  coursed  rubble- 
work,  and  contains  sittings  for 
600  persons  on  the  ^und  floor. 
Although  the  exterior  is  ^tesxXy 
admired,  the  interior  is  any 
thing  but  pleasinff,  from  tlie 
want  of  unity  displayed  in  the 
roof;  which  is  a  plain  arch  of 
43  ft.  span,  sprin^ng  from  a 
large  moulding,  similar  to  a 
water-table,  about  10ft.  from 
the  floor ;  the  whole  bein^  plas- 
tered in  imitation  of  gramte. 
2.  208.  is  the  elevation  of 
stown  Church,  close  to 
Kingstown,  also  mentioned  by 
R.  V ,  which  is  built  ofgranite 
in  uncoursed  rubble,  'fiie  ex- 
terior of  this  church  is  remark- 
ably rough,  but  the  interior  is 
groined  and  plastered  in  imi- 
tation of  granite.    Both  these 
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edifices  are  from  the  designs  of Temple,  Esq.,  architect  to  the  First  Fruits 

for  the  province  of  Leinster,  and  both  have  been  erected  about  five  years. 

Fig,  206.  is  the  elevation  of  a  monument  lately  erected  in  Santry  church- 
yard, within  four  miles  of  Dublin,  to  the  memory  of  a  Miss  Cox,  aged  14. 
The  design  is  a  broken  pillar,  similar  to  one  in  bas-relief  in  Bristol  Cathedral ; 
which  was  there  extremely  appropriate*  being  erected  to  the  memory  of  a 
youth,  the  last  heir  of  an  ancient  family.  I  am  not  aware  how  it  applies  in 
the  present  case ;  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  understood  generally,  for, 
while  I  was  looking  at  it,  I  heard  several  exclaim,*'  Ah  I  who  went  and  broke 
it?"— 5.1^. 
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Art.  II.     Retrospective  Criticism. 

Errata.  —  Page  520.  Kne  1 1.  from  the  bottom,  for  **  poems,"  read 
**  proems; "  and  in  p.  514.  Itne  17.  from  the  bottom,  for  '*  we  pretend  to  giye,'* 
read  **  they  pretend  to  give," 

Lamb*t  Villa,  ^c,  (p.  456.)  —  I  be^  to  submit  the  necessity  of  your  causing 
scales  or  dimensions  to  be  put  to  the  plans  which  you  publish  in  the  Ardd* 
tedwral  Magasme,  There  are  neither  to  the  sketches  published  in  October, 
nor  to  some  in  former  Numbers ;  though,  in  all  probabdity,  the  contributors 
of  those  designs  did  not  send  them  without  marking  them  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. I  should  like  to  see  a  section  of  the  design  for  a  villa  at  p.  456. ;  for  I 
do  not  think  a  person  of  the  ordinary  height  could  get  into  the  door  leading 
from  the  hall  (h\  to  the  kitchen  (g) ;  there  being  but  nine  risers  shown  in  the 
flight  of  stairs  oy  which  the  ascent  over  this  door  is  gained. — John  Tate. 
Dublin,  Octalfer  14. 

The  new  Church  at  Stratford  le  Bow  (p.  482.)  is  not  by  Barry,  as  stated 
above,  but  bv  Blore ;  and  the  new  theatre  at  Leicester  (p.  482.)  was  built  by 
Beazley,  and  decorated  by  Grace.  Barry  is  about  to  erect  a  new  building,  to 
be  called  the  Athenaeum,  at  Manchester.  It  will  be  in  the  Italian  style ;  and 
contain  a  coffee-room,  news-room,  library,  lecture-room,  &c.  —  W.  H.  L. 

END   OF   THE   THIRD   VOLUME. 


London : 

Printed  by  A.  SpormwooOE, 

New^StrecUSquare. 
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